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CALENDAR OF THE 1954 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Date | Day Occasion 
Rest —| Е X600 08 
| ИШИ ҒАМ Се мел | Registration for the eight-week term* 
Fel DINE Vu erro .| Classes begin 
4..... Monday .............| Independence Day. Holiday 

Хун Saturday ............| Foreign-language examinations for 
| candidates for the Master's degrees 

T Monday .............| Eight-week term ends 


Last day for receiving theses for the 
Master's degrees and for the pro- 
fessional degrees in Engineering to 
be conferred in November 

ipt dO sers. PES DEM ...| Last day for receiving dissertations 

| of candidates for the degrees of 

Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
| of Education to be conferred in 
November 


л 


THE Law SCHOOL 


Registration and first day of classes 
for the first session 

Classes begin 

Independence Day, Holiday 

Make-up class 

Last day of classes for the first ses- 
sion 

First-session examination period 

Re 

Classes begin 

Last day of classes for the second 


tration 


session 


Labor Day. Holiday 


Second-session examination period 


THE SCHOOL оғ EpvcATION—SPECIAL SESSIONS 


ONG RA TEE Monday. ........... Registration and first day of classes 
of the pre-session 
ШАШУ ышы; ..| Pre-session ends 
Mon сыс ы: Independence Day. Holiday 
АЛИН rax ae Registration and first day of classes 


of the special six-week session 


Aug. I3 ......| Friday ..| Special six-week session ends 

ЭШ TOG =e AMO 22.2... | Registration and first day of classes 
| of the post-session 

Se нр Friday ...| Post-session ends 


23, and 24. 


Registration for the academic year 1954-55 will be held September 
* For all schools and colleges offering courses in the Summer Term except the Law School and 

the School of Education, 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Secretary 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 


Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 


John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 


Mrs. Wilbur John Carr 


Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 


*Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E. 


Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 


*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 


Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 


*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 


Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 


Evan Howell, B.S., LL.B. 


Robert Houghwout Jackson, LL.B., LL.D. 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 
John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway 
*Helen Newman, LL.M. 

Donald D'Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
Charles Hook Tompkins, Dr.Eng. 


Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., L 


James Edwin Webb, A.B. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 


Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


T 


D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Veterans Education 

Carl Swyter, B.S. in E.E., Director of Air Science 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activities 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., J.S.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 
H ospital 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Carl Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
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Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the Law School 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies; University Marshal 

John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean of the Division of Univer- 
sity Students 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored 
by George Washington, who during his public life urged the establish- 
ment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock 
in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university to 
be established in the District of Columbia "to which the youth of for- 
tune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government", 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an 
act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to 
“Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George Washington 
University”. 

The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years of 
pre-professional work; and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law 
(for foreign students wishing (1) to return to their own countries or 
(2) to remain in this country for the practice of law), and Doctor of 


Juridical Science. 
The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 


;ngineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering, and 


elor of Mechanical 
Master of Science in Engineering. It also directs work leading to the 
professional degrees in the fields of civil, electrical, and mechanical en- 


gineering. 
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The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharm and Master of Science in Pharmac 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in ucation, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
work is offered leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Govern- 
ment in the fields of Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, Account- 
ing, Business and Economic Statistics, and Counseling; Master of Arts 
in Public Administration in the fields of General Administration and 
Governmental Fiscal Administration: Master of Arts in Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Master of Business Administration; and Doctor of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The College of General Studies includes the followi isions: the 
Off-Campus Division, the Campus Division, and the Division of Com- 
munity Services. The college is designed for adults, and sponsors a 
Program of credit and non-credit courses throughout the year. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges and schools 
of the University and leads to appointment as a commissioned officer in 
the United States Air Force Reserve. 
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AcADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the final list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. This fact not only assures to students the 
academic standards of this association, but also is important to those who 
desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 


The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is 
on the approved list of the American Association of University Women. 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 'The School 
of Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 


The George Washington University 


leges, and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously 
approved by the American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy 
is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and 
is a member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The 
School of Engineering is on the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. 'The School of Education is a charter 
member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


LocATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor; as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan 
American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued at 
over $18,000,000. The buildings of the colleges, schools, and divisions 
offering Summer Sessions work are in the vicinity of Twenty-first and G 
Streets, NW. 3 

The University Library.—The University Library contains 260,000 
volumes, and with the exception of the law and medical collections is 
housed in the Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use of the library, the circulation of books, 
and the use of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service 
desks of the Library. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES ім WASHINGTON 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress, the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches, the Library of the 
Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library 
of the United States Office of Education, the Army Medical Library, the 
Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other great special 
collections of the government departments. 
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RESEARCH FACILITIES OF WASHINGTON 


The arrangement of the summer schedule of classes permits the full- 
time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at first hand, 
the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background 
for intelligent and useful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multi- 
tude of reports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on 
the results of study and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, 
laboratories, museums, and observatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student has access to 
the research facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose 
headquarters are situated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, 
the American Council on Education, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
Council, the National Education Association, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Gordon Barnewall, M.B.A., Associate Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Wilbur Earle Benson, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

James Leonard Buckler, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 

John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 

William Graham Clubb, A.M., Assistant Professor of French 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Litera- 
ture 

Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Franklin Dero Cooper, M.S., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 

Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 

Roger Allen Cunningham, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin Amer- 
ican History 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Alton Harold Desmond, M.S., Assistant Professor of Zoology 

Robert Lloyd Doan, M.S., Instructor in Physics 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Charles Henry Duff, B.S., LL.B., Lecturer in Political Science 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., М.В.А., J.S.D., Associate Professor of Law 

Eric Fischer, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
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James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Richard Allen Fuller, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
Frances Holliday, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Gladys Gardner Jenkins, M.Ed., Lecturer in Education 

Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 

Augustus Clark Johnson, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of M athematics 

Ernest McClain Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

James Cecil King, A.M., Associate in German 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Polit- 

ical Science 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 

Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Speech 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Statistics 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Associate Professor of 


Law 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Compo- 
sition 


Edith Elizabeth Mortenson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 
James Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 
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Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Lewis Otto Quam, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

William Edward Schmidt, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

George Stengel, B.S., J.D., LL.M., Visiting Professor of Law 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Rafael Supervía, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Merle Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Harland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

David Gover White, B.Chem.Eng., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Ear] Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Herman Lynn Womack, A.M., Associate in Philosophy 

Dicie Cassady Woodson, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
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The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs 
of full- and part-time students. 

During the summer of 1954, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
Education, the School of Government, and the Division of Air Science. 


ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 
return with the application fee of $3. А recent photograph, with sig- 
nature, of the applicant must be attached to the blank. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The Student Seeking a Degree 


An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form furnished by the University to his high school principal, with the 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has previously attended an institution of higher 
learning should request the registrar of that institution to mail direct to 
the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. If 
he has attended more than one such institution he must request the 
registrar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of 
Admissions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal. 

Entrance requirements are stated in this bulletin under the various 


colleges, schools, and divisions. 


The Student Not Seeking a Degree 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 
for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 
Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records, 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
who has been admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor 
in a class without being required to take active part in the exercises or 
to pass examinations, but no academic credit will be allowed for such 
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attendance. Students in good standing and matriculated for degrees in 
other institutions who wish to take certain courses in this University 
Will be admitted to the Division of University Students for the summer 
only, to the extent that the facilities permit. In such cases transcripts of 
record are not required, 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may register he must have satisfied the Office of 
Admissions that he is qualified to enter the University. 


A student previously matriculated in the University but not in attend- 
ance during the term preceding this registration must file an application 
for readmission in advance of registration. 


For registration, students should report to the Office of the Registrar,* 
Building C, 2029 G Street NW., between 9:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M., on 
the dates stated in the Calendar. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission 
of the adviser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, 
school, or division concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted: 


Turrion Fees 


For each credit hour for w 
the Law School 
and we $ 15.00 
17.00 


* Registration for the Law School is conducted in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, NW, 
,* Payment of tuition for the Master's thesis entitles the candidate, uring the academic year 
Of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of ne faculty under whom the thesis 
1$ to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be 
8ranted without further tuition payment. If the Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 
second academic year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis as 
Or à repeated co rse, 
. $ This fee es not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered 1 to 100), for 
French 107, or German 107 

When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the preparation period 
9r the examination period to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
fixed by the Treasurer. 
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For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 
For work leading to and including the final examination 
For the degree of Master of Science in Engineering: 


For work legding to and including the Comprehensive Examination 550.00 
ADDITIONAL Course FEES 
In certain courses additional fees such as laboratory and material fees 
are charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are 
due with the tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is 
charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess 
of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the indi- 
vidual student will be required to pay such additional charges as 
are determined by the department concerned, 
GRADUATION FEES 
Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts is granted... s.s.s» eee IO.0C 
Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts degree is granted 20.0С 
Fee rog BINDING Masren's Tuss1$..... een nnm $.00 
Fee FOR PRINTING AND FILING Summary оғ DOCTORAL DissERTATION.... 75.00 
SPECIAL FEES 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission, non-refundable 3.00 
Scholastic-aptitude test fee (when required for admission ).......... 3.0 
Late registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within 
the designated period ......................-994.... dcn Hic 5.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws 
prior to the regular герізітабйоп................... еее” $.00 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see 
1,00 


“Payment of Ееев”)............................ 2.4. ее елен... 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after sus- 


pension for delinquency in fees........ e n egt 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each 
special examination ..... eee HH prt 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and 
pharmacy courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the 
2.00 


t of record after the first... 1.00 


time set by the instructor 
Transcript fee, charged for each transc 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of the University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) medical attention and hospital services described below. These 
privileges, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when 
the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 

Medical and Hospital Services.— These services include: (1) three 
visits by the University physician or surgeon, office or residence (District 
of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical opera- 


* When a limited schedule is carri 
or the examination period to more t 
fixed by the Treasurer. 


ed which extends the time of either the preparation period 
han one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
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tion, laboratory, or X-ray examinations; (2) hospitalization, including 
board and nursing in the University Hospital for not more than one 
week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by 
the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitalization 
Period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 
of Health Administration. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for 
the fees charged. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred pre- 
vious to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 


PAYMENT OF FEEs 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in 
advance at the time of registration. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed, 
unless the registration is in advance and the course is dropped before the 
day of registration for the session involved. 

A student who preregisters and withdraws prior to the date of regu- 
lar registration will be charged a withdrawal fee of $5. 

In no case will any part of the initial payment of tuition be refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes, 

yments apply only to the session for which registration charges are 
incurred, and in no case will these payments be credited to another ses- 
sión or term, 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
Or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a laboratory check-out fee of $2. A student dropping a 
Course before the end of the session must check out of the laboratory at 
the next scheduled laboratory period. 

No permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students in the Summer Sessions are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the University regulations as stated in the 
general catalogue. 
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Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions аге an integral part of the 
University. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward 
the appropriate degrees in the various colleges and schools of the Uni- 
versity in accordance with their separate regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but 
the candidate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of 
the school or college concerned as stated in the general catalogue. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than nine 
credit hours of work during the eight-week session; no employed stu- 
dent, more than six hours. 

In the Law School the maximum amount of work that may be taken 
in both sessions by a full-time student is sixteen credit hours; by an em- 
ployed student, ten credit hours. 

The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
belonging to a student. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
authorities may determine and shall apply to every student of the Uni- 


versity. 


Detailed information concerning curricula; courses offered; admission ; 
scholarship requirements of the individual colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions; and requirements for degrees may be obtained from the general 
catalogue, which is available on request at the Office of the Director of 
Admissions. 

VETERANS EDUCATION 

The George Washington University is approved to provide training to 
veterans under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 550, and 894. 
The Office of Veterans Education, 2029 Н Street NW., Building О, op- 
erates as a service bureau for veterans interested in studying at the 
University and acts in a liaison capacity between the University and 
the Veterans Administration. Here information may be obtained con- 
cerning the educational program of the University and the procedure for 
securing educational benefits under the GI bills. Veterans residing in 
the Washington area will often find it to their advantage to seek ad- 
vice at the Office of Veterans Education before applying to the Veterans 
Administration for a Certificate. 
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Ровілс Law 346 


(Worp Wan II GI Bu) 


At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran desiring to at- 
tend under this GI Bill should apply to the Washington Regional Of- 
fice of Veterans Administration, 1825 H Street NW., for a Certificate of 
Eligibility and Entitlement, for presentation to the Office of Veterans 
7ducation at the time of registration. Veterans who have attended 
another institution under the GI Bill must obtain a Supplemental Certi- 
ficate from the Veterans Administration for presentation to this Univer- 
sity at registration. With few exceptions, veterans are required to 
Maintain continuity in course by taking at least one subject each fall 
term and each spring term. In most cases veterans who withdraw 
from the University during the fall or spring term will be considered to 
have terminated their courses and thus forfeited further educational 
benefits. Any veteran who has interrupted his training during a term or 
for an entire term must secure authorization to reenter from Veterans 
Administration to be presented at the time of registration. 


Ровілс Law 550 
(KOREAN GI Brrr) 


In order to be eligible for the benefits under this GI Bill, a veteran 
must have been in service since June 27, 1950, and must no longer be 
9n active duty. For further information concerning these benefits, it is 
Suggested that he consult the Office of Veterans Education or the 
Washington Regional Office of Veterans Administration, 1825 H Street 
NW. regarding application for a Certificate for Education and Train- 
ing, which should be presented at the time of registration. А photo- 
Static copy of separation papers must accompany this original application, 
Veterans who have attended another institution under any GI bills must 
Obtain a Supplemental Certificate from the Veterans Administration for 
Presentation to this University at registration. 


Ровілс Laws 16 AND 894 


(VocATIONAL REHABILITA ) 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either GI 
Bill should apply to the Washington Regional Office of the Veterans 
Administration, 1825 H Street NW., for approval of their training ob- 
Jective at least sixty days prior to registration. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
босілі, AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The summer social and recreational program includes regularly sched- 
uled social, square, and folk dances on Lisner Terrace. For those who 
would like instruction and practice in dance, teaching sessions are pro- 
vided. Get-acquainted teas and a carnival are also included in the pro- 
gram. 

During the summer notices of the many recreational and social oppor- 
tunities offered in the Capital will be posted on a bulletin board in the 


Student Union. 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students—The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall provides 
single rooms at $35 a month and double rooms at $30 a month a person. 
Meals are served at the Student Union. Applications for rooms should 
be made well in advance. Forms for application, together with detailed 
information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women, 
Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. 

Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for six or more 
credit hours of academic work in the University and who are not living 
with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitory only with 
the permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, 
upon receipt of written requests from parents. In no case will permission 
be granted for such girls to be domiciled outside the dormitory, except 
with persons approved by the Director of Activities for Women. 

Men Students—Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 
students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person, Meals are served at the 
Student Union. Application forms for room reservation may be ob- 
tained from the Director of Activities for Men, Building К, 2027 Н 


Street NW. 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of age or older 
and for men students, may be obtained at the Housing Office, in the 
Student Union Annex. The reservation of rooms in private houses 


must be made by students. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning specific requirements for degrees is omitted 
from this bulletin. For such information, the student is referred to the 
general catalogue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College includes the first two years of college work. Its 
Curricula are intended to continue the studies of a general cultural nature 
egun in secondary school, and to lay a foundation for the more spe- 
Cialized work which is to follow. 

he Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required for admis- 
sion to the schools of Medicine and Law. 

In addition it provides a two-year terminal curriculum in Secretarial 
Studies and a two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting for students 
Who wish strictly vocational training in these subjects, 


THE DEGREE оғ Associate IN ARTS 
The Junior College offers work leading to the degree of Associate in 
Arts, 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Ап acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School is required. The acceptability of the certificate depends upon the 
Student's character and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Columbian College, the senior college of liberal arts and sciences, 
Comprises the work of the junior and senior years and the Master of 
Arts and Master of Science disciplines, 


Tue Decrees 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: 
achelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of 
cience. In Cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian Col- 
lege offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine. 
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UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the 
the following major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization 


Art: 
Appreciation 
Drawing and Painting 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English Literature 
French Literature 
Geography 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History 
Journalism: 
News-Editorial 
Public Relations 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci 


the following major fields: 


Jiology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 


degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in 


Latin American Civilization and Culture 
Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Literature 

Speech 

Statistics 

Zoology 


ence are available in 


Physics 
Statistics 
Zoology 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree 


of Master of Arts or Master 


of Science is offered in the following fields: 


American Literary and Cultural 
History 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

Biochemistry 

Jiology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English and American Literature 

English Literature 

French Literature 

Geography 

History 


In addition, programs can be arranged 
the approval of the division or divisions concerned. 


zation and Culture 


Latin American Civ 
Mathematics 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Physiology 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Literature 

Statistics 

Zoology 


in combined fields subject to 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's degrees, the degree of Associate in Arts based on 
the appropriate curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is 
required. Scholarship requirements may be somewhat higher than those 
for graduation from the Junior College. For the Master's degrees, an 
approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and a tran- 
Script of studies previously pursued, showing appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a superior quality of work in the major field, are required. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the Graduate 
Council is primarily creative research, regular study in specific courses 
1s considered quite incidental and is therefore not emphasized in connec- 
tion with the curricula of the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to 
work under the disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the 
Chairman of the Graduate Council for information concerning creden- 
tials and candidacy. 

А pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
Will be sent upon request by the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 
9f Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 
and Doctor of Juridical Science, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—4A Bachelor's degree awarded 
upon completion of a four-year course in an approved college or univer- 
Sity is required. All pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory quality and 
distribution, No student will be admitted who has been in attendance 
at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that school in 
good standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made by the 
Committee on Admissions, 

The Juris Doctor degree is conferred as a recognition of completion 
With high rank of the full course, including experience in research and 
legal authorship. А student does not register as a candidate for this 
degree until his last year in the Law School. 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent 
degree from an approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws 
9r equivalent degree from a member school of the Association of Amer- 
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ican Law Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have 
attained an average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws 
degree equivalent to the relative position of a B average in the stand- 
ards of grading at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be 
admitted on proof of experience and attainment as an alternative. 


For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are 
required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from a course 
in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a 
gymnasium, lycee, or lyceo (junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law 
from a recognized foreign university where training was in civil law. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are 
required: (1) the degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from a 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 
standing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 

Unclassified Students.—The following applicants may, at the discre- 
tion of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students: 

1. Those who, though eligible, do not desire to be degree candidates. 

2. Those who are in good standing as degree candidates in other law 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 

3. Those who are not eligible for admission as candidates for degree 
but are members of the bar. 

Unclassified students are required to participate in the work of the 
course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 


Continuing Legal Education Students.—A simplified admission and 
registration procedure is provided for members of the bar desiring to 
register as continuing legal education students to take courses on a non- 
credit basis. Members of the bar desiring to register as degree candi- 
dates or as unclassified students should file the regular application for 


admission form, 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators for educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged 
to meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote 
full time to their studies. It offers both graduate and undergraduate 


work, 
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Tue DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: 

achelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, 

achelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, 
and Doctor of Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years 
of approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year 
norma] school, or the equivalent, is required. 

For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from ап accredited 
college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admis- 
sions and Advanced Standing аге required. 

For the Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an accredited col- 
lege, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of 
Education are required, 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE Decrees 


The School of Government offers work leading to the following de- 
tees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign 

airs, Statistics, Accounting, or Business Administration; (2) Master 
of Arts in Government with a major field in Foreign Affairs, Economic 
olicy, Accounting, Business and Economic St: istics, or Vocational Coun- 
seling; (3) Master of Arts in Public Admi istration with a major in 
eneral Administration or Governmental Fiscal Administration; (4) 
laster of Arts in Personnel Administration; (5) Master of Business 
Administration : (6) Doctor of Business Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degree 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
Оп the Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, от Sta- 
tistics curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, and a quality- 
Olnt index of 2.00 for the first two years’ work are required. 


For the Master's Degrees 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited collge or university is re- 
lured. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at 

* discretion of the Dean's Council, but will be required to take such 
Xtra work above the minimum requirements as may be prescribed. 
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Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index 
of 3.00 (a "B" average) in their undergraduate major. Applicants whose 
scholastic average is below 3.00 in their major, or who lack prerequisite 
courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Students to make up 
the deficiency. 

Master of Arts in Government.—The applicants! undergraduate pro- 
gram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding to under- 
graduate majors at this University, for the chosen field of graduate study. 

Master of Arts in Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in 
a social science field appropriate to the chosen field of advanced work in 
public administration is required. 

Master of Arts in Personnel Administration. 
in a social science or education, with the appropriate courses in psychol- 


An undergraduate major 


ogy is required. 

Master of Business Administration.—An acceptable undergraduate 
major in Business Administration or the equivalent is required. Appli- 
cants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and will be 


required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of 


Business Administration program. 


For the Degree of Doctor of Business Administration 


A Master's degree in Business Administration or a related field, or 
the equivalent, and proficiency in Statistics and Accounting to the sat- 
isfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required, 


FOREIGN SERVICE REVIEW COURSE 


The University will offer a ten-week non-credit Review Course in 
preparation for the written Foreign Service Examination to be given by 


the Department of State in September 1954. For information and appli- 


cation forms, write to the Director, Foreign Service Review Course, 


t 
School of Government, 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


'The College of General Studies offers off-campus credit and non-credit 
courses in any field in which there is sufficient demand and for which 


instructional facilities can be made available. These courses will meet 


at the time and place most convenient for the students enrolled and may 
begin at any time of the year. 
'The College also provides degree-granting divisions for mature adults 


h that they should be matricu- 


whose background and experience is suc 
lated in a division designed to meet their special needs. 
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The Division of Community Services provides a program of com- 
munity educational services such as the George Washington University 
Reading Clinic and the Government Intern Scholarship Program. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-Campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure for admission 
and registration in off-campus courses is conducted at the first meeting 
of the class. Transcripts of previous lemic work are not required. 
Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would indicate 
that they are able to carry the course successfully. Admission to an 

ampus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in 
the University. 


Off-Campus Non-Credit Cou s—In general, off-campus non-credit 
Courses will be open to any individual interested in enrolling. When a 
non-credit course is organized at the request of some particular agency 
Ог group, admission may be restricted to the students recommended by 
the sponsoring organization. А limit on the size of classes may have to 
be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

4 The Division of University Students makes the work of the U iversity, 
in its several colleges and schools, accessible to students 21 years of age 
9T over who are not working toward a degree in this University. 

а Candidates for degrees in other colleges and universitie attending the 
Summer Sessions of the University are registered in the Division of Uni- 
Versity Students. 

Adequate preparation to undertake the desired courses is required. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of dmissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
Process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University. 
Complete credentials must be bmitted and evaluated before a pro- 
Eram of studies is approved. 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


The Division of Air Science offers a four-year course, with a total of 
twenty elective credits toward a degree. It is available to male freshman 
Students who are taking a full-time course leading to an undergraduate 
degree, In some instances, graduate students are also eligible. Upon 
Successful completion of this course, the commission of Second Lieutenant 
In the United States Air Force Reserve will be awarded. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION ОР COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100, are planned 
for the Student in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by a junior or senior. 

П certain instances, they may be taken by a graduate student to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 


Second-group cour$es.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200, are 
Planned for the student in the junior or senior year. They may be cred- 
Ited toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit 

as been approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible 
for the graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the 
Completion of additional work has been certified by the officer of in- 
Struction, 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300, are planned 
Primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with the approval 
of the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior; they are not open to 
the Junior College student. 


— 


In the Law School, first-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; 
Second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
400; and graduate courses, from 401 to 500, 

In the School of Education courses numbered from 301 to 400 are for 

9ctoral candidates, 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT oF CREDIT 


The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
Of a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of 
the course. 


————— 


The University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the 
Courses of instruction listed. 
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ACCOUNTING 


1 Introductory Accounting (3) Kennedy 


IOI 


ы 
دي‎ 


IO 


- 


uu 


Basic principles underlying T agens records used by single pro- 
prietorships; preparation of the work sheet and financial statements 
8:10 A.M. 


Introductory Accounting ( 3—3) Вепѕоп 
Study of basic principles underlying accounting records used by single 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corpor ations; preparation of the work 
nts; introduction to cost accounting and to 
tion problems. Prerequisite to Account- 


ssion of the instructor. Second half be- 


sheet and financial stater 
valuation and income deter 
ing 2: Accounting I or perm 
gins July 19. 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


Cost Accounting ( Benson 


Study of the theo гу anc 
ment of the systems of cost control and determination, and the analysis 
and interpretation of cost data, Emphasis will be on job order cost 
accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTWTh 7:00 to 8:05 A.M. 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy 
Metho lyzing, and interpreting 
financial statements for the guidance о! О rating executiv es, directors, 
stockholders, and creditors; deter yn and interpretation of trends 
and ratios. Prerequisite: Accountir 9:10 A.M. 


Business Bı udg reti ing (3) Buckler 
Study of the т i 1 administration of a business 
budget, wi asis on ance of the budget to manage- 
ment. Pr Accounting 1-2. TTh 7:10 to 9:25 P.M. 


purpose of industrial cost accounting; treat- 


ls and techniques of preparing, 


Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy 
Àn intensive f ad 1 ing ciples and concepts and 
of recent theories ation of assets and th 
л ition of ir i of the instructor 


MW 6 to 8:15 


idy « 


AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Summer Camp (requirec |—no college credit) The Staff 
Attendance at a six. week Air Force ROTC summer camp at an active 
Air Force base within the continental United States is mandatory be- 
tween the junior and senior years The program consists of familiariza- 
i 1 суан. peor individual weapons, Air Force base ac- 
field exercises, air base problems, and leadership 


training. "omoes d Air Science ' IOI-2. 


ART 


Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 
Painting, architecture, and sculpture in America during the Colonial 


and Republican periods. 5:10 P.M. 
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IOI 


Introduction to the Arts in America ( 3) Kline 
Painting, architecture, and sculpture i in America during the mid-nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries. 6:10 P.M. 


Landscape pe (Drawing and Painting) (3) The Staff 
Drawing we! painting in ال‎ mediums. Section A: 9:00 to 12:00 A.M.: 
section B: 1:00 to 4:00 Р.М.; section C: 5:30 to 8:30 P.M. 


Figure, Still Life, and Com position (3) The Staff 
Drawing and painting in all mediums. Section A: 9:00 to 12:00 A.M.; 
section B: 1:00 to 4:00 P.M. 


BIOLOGY 


Survey in Biology (3-3) Bowman, Munson 
А review of the plant and animal kin igdoms, with en 
interdependence of living things a i 
ments, Introduction to evolu 
conservation of natural resources. Mat 


Nine-week term. Jiology 1 is not prerequisi . Biol 

2 begins July 22 and ends August 23. Lectures, laboratories, and field 
trips. I:IO tO 5:00 P.M. 

Research in Cytology (arr.) Bowman 
Individual problems for advanced students interested in this field 


Hours and credits to be iR. 

Thesis (3) Bowman 
BOTANY 

Structure and Functions of the Flowering Cantlon 


Plant (3 ) 


The typical pl ant as a working mech 


, with emphasis « 


eral biological significance of plant physiology. Material 

ture and laboratory—MWF 10:10 to 12:00 A.M. an IC 
11:00 А.М. 

Survey of the Plant King gdom ( (3) Cantlon 


Study of the different kinds of p lants, with — on the evolution 
of the plant kingdom; practice in identifving pl 
I is not a prerequisite to Botany 2. Ma 


ants, Botany 


and 
laboratory—MWF 12:10 to І Р.М. and T A.M. tO 1:00 P.M 
Research (arr.) The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) The Staff 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Business Organization and Combination (3) ‚ Owe ns 
Simple and interrelated forms of business ente : 
by government. 9:IO A.M. 
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102 Business Management (3) Owens 
The management movement, organization of an enterprise, principles 
of management and their application to various departments of an 
enterprise. 8:10 A.M. 

105 Personnel Management in Industry (3) Barnewall 

inization and work of the personnel department, human relations in 


Orga: 
business. MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 
Johnson 


109 Office Management (3) 

Organiz ation and layout of an office, use of office machines and appli- 

ances, planning and execution of work, supe rvision problems. MTWTh 
5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 


Welshans 


131 Business Finance (3) 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Pre- 
Accounting 1-2. 10:10 А.М. 
Welshans 


138 Investments (3) 
Analysis of factors of investment 


types of investments, proper selection о 
regulation. Prerequisite: 


credit with ap plication to diffe rent 


f investments for v: rious classes 
of investors, Accounting 1-2 MW 7:10 to 
9:25 P.M. 

Barnewall 


attention to consum ption, 


the 


141 Principles of Marketing (3) 

of marketing, giving particular 

lesaling, and sales m anagement; 
1 economy. 


mar k« tir ig 


А survey 
Prereq quisite: Eco- 


retailing, who 
e and its relati п to tot 
1-2. MWF 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 F.M. 


Barnewall 


f marketing and merchandising; evaluation, 
дае ; 


iom criticism, and control of advertising; uses and п tations о! 
TTh 7:10 to 9:25 Р.М. 


tool of management. 
Welshans 


ising (3) 


function « 


147 4 


1 ing as à 


advert as a 


Seminar in Business Finance ( 3) 


232 
Research in advanced finar problems. TTh 8:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 
291 Seminar 1n Business Management (3) Owens 
including business, indus- 


arious phases of management, 


MW 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
The Staff 


Research on v 
je 
trial, and personnel management. 


299 Thesis (3) 


CHEMISTRY 
Harkness, White 


" қ 
(11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) 

Chemistry 11-12 is an elementary course in general 865. Pre- 

requisite: one year of high school algebra. Students with credit {ог 

12 


тау епїег Chemist: 
Nine-week term Ё 


one term of general chemistry (college level) 


on July 22. L ratory fee, $15 for each half 


ing August 23. 8:30 A.M, to 1:20 P.M. 
А dagger preced ng an odd-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of a! ll-yeat 
course, the second half of which must be completed before credit 18 allowed 
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21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Vincent 
Theoretical and practical study of methods of separating and identify- 
ing the more common cations and anions using semi-micro techniques. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Laboratory fee, $15. Eight-week term. 
TWThF 1:10 to 5:00 P.M. 


1151-52 Organic Chemistry (4—4) Wrenn, Schmidt 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Credit is not given for Chem- 
istry 151 until Chemistry 152 is completed. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
21. Chemistry 151—laboratory fee, $9; lecture (3), laboratory (1). 
Chemistry 152—laboratory fee, $15; lecture (2), laboratory (2). Stu- 
dents who have credit for Chemistry 151 may enter Chemistry 152 on 
July 22. Nine-week term ending August 23. 8:30 A.M. tO 1:20 Р.М. 


Research (arr.) The Staff 
Hours, credits and fees to be arranged. Open only to qualified stu- 
dents with advanced training. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Nine-week term. Hours to be arranged. 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Economics * (4) Coogan 
Survey of major economic institutions and economic problems in con- 
temporary society. Section А: 9:10 a.M.; section B: MTWTh 5:55 
to 7:00 P.M. 


Principles of Economics * (3) Burns, Watson 
Survey of major economic institutions and economic problems in con- 
temporary society. Section А: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


Economic Theory (3) Watson 
Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of demand 
and supply relations. MTWTh 8:10 to 9:15 Р.М. 


Money and Banking (3) Coogan 
Theory of money, credit, and banking and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; cur- 
rent financial problems. MTWTh 7:55 to 9:00 A.M. 


Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3) Watson 
Analysis of the major theories of economic and social reform, with 
special attention to their origins and backgrounds. MTWTh 5:55 to 
7:00 P.M, 


International Economics (3) Schmidt 
Survey of world economics; theories of international trade; analysis 
of international economic problems; the international organizations. 
9:10 А.М, 


t A Qnomics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics. 
cou dagger preceding an odd-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of a full-year 
Tse, the second half of which must be completed before credit is allowed. 
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Ju 


256 


International Economics (4) , 
81. MTWTh 


Continuation of Economics 1 


^ 
un 
v 


Economic Thought i 
The w 


n the Twentieth Century (3) Burns 
gs of the principal 
7 Р.М, 


MW 5:10 to 


pal economists since Marshall. 


Theories 01 Econom Development ( 3) 
Growth and change in economic activity; capital accumulation; i 


tions in technology and business organization. TTh 6:10 to 8 P.M 


EDUCATION 
PRE-SESSION 
June I4 to July 2 


Ruffner 


1 as the prospective teacher. Nature of 


Learnin 


g and Teach 
For tl | 


1 


* ger 


" б " 4 E к 
iearning approached thri the study of actual cla situatio 
IO:00 to 12:00 A.M.: a group 1 ns, conference and neid 
work in tl after on 


Intermediate Grade Education | 3) 
А study of | 


grades 


the curric 1 meth 


based upon a 


vironr 


group discussions and fk 


Secondary Education (3) Root 
Current proposals the reorganization of secondary edu on. 9 
to II A.M.: C ence 11:10 A.M mall group ) 
and field work in the afterr \ 

SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 

First Half—July 6 to July 23 
Learning and T'eaching (3) Ruffner 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of 
teaching approached through the st of actual « room situations. 
I ) to 12 A.M.; group discu ns, с ence field 
work in aft 


Р tt 1) Woodson 
A.M.; ence hour, 


ions and field work in the afternoon. 


Root 


II 


d field 


Content, : 
11:00 A.M,; SI 


hods. 9:00 to coní 


| group discu 


Secondary Education ( 
Current problems in each of the sul ject-mi 
A.M.; conference hour, 11:10 АМ. smal 
work in the af 
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Second Half—July 26 to August 13 


I21 Soi lety and the School (3) 


For the general student as well as t 


Angel 
І The local, 
n; cooperation of the school 
with other comm unity agencies. 10:00 to I2:00 A.M.; small group 


national, and international roles of e 


discussions, conferences, and field work in 


-rnoon, 


N 
N 
n 


Elementary School Reading (3) Coleman 


Deve le ipmenta and 


approaches to reading problems, Demon- 
i l 's used in the Reading 
hour, II:10 A.M.; group 


Strations of с and 
Clinic. 9 to II A.M.; conf 
j; | 


discussions and fi 


31 Secondary School Classroom Procedures ( 3) Bish 


Survey of rent classroom practices with 


cular attention to 
Ire. 9:00 10 11:00 A.M.: con- 


ions and field work in the 


review о! 
lerence hour, 11:10 A.M.: 


Full Period—July 6 to August 13 


209 Child Growth and Development (4) Jenkins 
Basic factors in human growth and development and their relation to 
learning and teaching. Related 1 


ical experience in studying chil- 
dren; class analysis of procedures and resul s. MW 6:40 to 9:00 Pm.: 
conference hours, MW 6 ) P.M 


212 Evaluation in Education ( 3) 


Concept of evaluation, г 


means, steps involved in the eva 
course progresses, each student devek ps sol 
lems related to his work situatior TTh 6:40 to 


hours, 6 Р.М 


2 zu n *- 
218 Contemporary Problems in Edu ation 
So ial four latic ns of edu i ] [ 
poli ar 
10:20 A.M, and Th 11:70 


1 offerings of 


72 The Teacher and School Su pervision (3) Fox 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 10:20 to 


11:20 A.M.; conference hours, T 9:10 лм. and ' 


276 Seminar : Public Relations in School 
Administration (4) 


Purpose T naterials. dissem; 
urposes, ga aterials, dissem 


ng agen 


naking. MW 6:40 to 9 о P.M.; COn- 


public participation in polic 


I 
ference hou 


rs, MW 6:00 p... 


295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (4) 
Required of all Master" follor 


P.M.; conference he 


lollowing Plan 2. 1:00 to 2:00 


MW 2 
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299-300 


371 


122 


297 Reading in Education 


А English Practice (4) 


lo 


sist those preparing for the comprehensive 


credit toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $15. 4:10 P.M. 
Psychology 228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Dreese 
Specific types of vocational, ed al, and personal couns b 
lems approached through t ethod es: I 
i counseling ce and fa 
10:20 to 11:20 A.M 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 

Fox 
nts on the doctoral Others 
tructor. For detailed descrip- 


Educational Administration I (6) 
A we f 1 1 


level 


of the in 


PosT-SESSION 


August 16 to September 3 


Angel 
Organiza- 


to 12 


бос iety and the School (3) 


student as well as the P 


For the general 
tion and operation of sche 
А.М.; 
noon 


spective teacher. 
ols; principles and functions. 1 


and field work in the after- 


ll group discu 


Y E Pic 
Curriculum Mate jish 


rials (3) 
For experienced teach The st id comparison of courses ol 
study, resource units, classroom teac ids, and inexpen mate 
rials; direct application to student's own situati 9 to 11 


A.M.; ence hour, 11:10 A.M sma grot 
у terno 


ENGLISH * 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


e and Staff 


Moor 


vocabulary, 


In 


1 | ( in con ItK 
( ts for Engh I 

B: 8:1 í 

‹ ге ed the r m 
a t Those st 
ts. be « m one bot! 
juate Er | wi 

equire ke tw еа ] © College 
bot! а the y litera- 
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B English for Fc reign Students (3) 


A course in reading and writing designed to prepar 


English 1. Special attention is given to spelling, 
idiom, and vocabu ary. 7:10 P.M. 


1 English Com position * (3) Moore 

Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings 
Ё р 

11:10 А.м,; section B: 8:10 Рм. 


English Composition * ( 3) Moore and Staff 
Continuation o 


Section À: 10:10 A.M.; section B 7:10 P.M 


її The Writing of Reports (4) Turner 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. 6:10 Р.м, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE } 


I Introduction to Eng lish Literature (4) Allee 
А historical su rvey, From beginnings to 1800. 9:10 A.M. 


52 Introduction to English Literature (3) Stone 
A historical survey. Literature since 1800. 7:10 P.M. 
122 Chaucer (2) Ston 
MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 Рм. 
I35 Sh akes peare (4 ) 
The c обе and histories, 11:1 Ам 
184 The English Drama (3) Тор 


Drama fr 1660 to the present day. 10:10 АМ 


266 Studies in the Twentieth Century ( 


3 n 
TTh 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE Í 
71 In troduction to Ameri an I iterature (3) Bolwell 
À historical survey. From beginni to 1860, 10:10 А/м, 
Introduction to American 1 rature (3) Bolwell 
A historical survey, Literature sir се 1860. 11:10 A.M, 


are registered in English 1, they are tested 


imum essentials of 
grammar, st 


students who show 
r both terms of the 


nglish 1 will be assigned 


ге, and writin 


nay px passing 


exer 
| course; those who are inadequately prepared {ог E 


Engl ^ mbian College students (who are required to take two years of Junior College 

tur 8а) will follow the sequence of English 1, both terms oí one of the intr tera 
E Cour lish 
All "quisite to all other courses in Eneli 

Enel | Pre-Columbian College students (who are required to take two years of Jur College 
"уч will follow the sequence of I sh 1, both terms of one of the introd tor ra 


I 


teratures 


71-72 


The G 


eorge W ashington i niver sity 


295-96 Research (3-3) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


GEOGRAPHY 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) Campbell 
A study of the attributes of place; patterns and associations of physical 


atures. 8:10 А.М. 


and cu 


Westermann 


гү » 
rpreta 


52 World Regions (3) 
A study of the І t 


tion of physic 


as they affect the тап. 9:10 A.M. 


Koenig 
ses of international policy. 


] her obl 


71 Political and ( 
А study of the рє 


Special emph: 


I 151 I hc ni oli 
tion MTWTh 11:10 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. 


71 Field Geograph Quam 
"ield ] techniques for 


Field study тей 


hy 51 and 52 


(3) Fischer 


ите current international 


idars 
итаату 


231 Seminar: Intern 
i rs involved in 


An analysis. of the 1 
boundary disputes. Senior or graduate status 15 requ 
to 8:00 Р.М. 


The Staff 


Hours to be ап 


The Staff 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


73) Rogers, Legner 


translation of easy prose. Second 


11-2 First-year German (3 


The essentials of German 


half begins July 19. IO to II A.M.: section B: 6:10 
to 8:00 Р.М. 

13-4 Second-year German (3-3) Rogers 
Selections from modern German prose, review of grammar Pre- 
requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high-school German. Second 


half begins July 19. 6:10 to 8:00 P.M 
107 German Readings for Non-major Students* King 
Designed primarily for graduate students preparing for reading ex- 
aminations. Undergraduates admitted with the permission of the 
instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. Three 
credit for undergraduates. MTWTh 5:55 to 7 P.M, 


hours 


* Tuition fee, $45 


ТА dagger preceding an odd-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of 
course, the second half of which 


a full-year 


must be completed before credit is allowed 


* History 
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HISTORY * 


39 The Development of European Ci 
to 1648 (3) 
Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultura 
history of the Old World from ancient times through the Reformation 
period. 7:00 A.M. 


40 The Development of European Ci 
Since 1648 (3) 
Primarily for freshmen, The political, social, 
history of the Old World from the Reformation period 
7:10 P.M, 


zation Kayser 


71 The Development of the Cit 
United States to 1805 (3) 
Primarily for sophomores, The politi 
forces of the United States from the | 
Civil War. 9:10 A.M. 


ation of the 


social, economic, ar litural 


1 the 


d of discov ery 


72 The Development of the Civilization of the Haskett 
United States since 1865 (3) 
Primarily for sophomores, The political, social, econ: 
forces of the United States in their world 
Present, 6:10 P.M. 


4 7 4 ? 4 - 
I30 Nationalism (3) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 8:00 A.M. 
147 Economic History of Eu rope (3) Gray 
A survey from ancient times to th esent day. 9:10 a.m 
152 English History since 1680 (3) Haskett 
A general survey of the development of political ial economic 
institutions of lasting significance in the Engli d ce 
the “Glorious Revolution”. 7:10 Рм. 
164 South America since Independen e (3) Davis 


Development of the indepenc 


ican states in the 19th 


and 2oth centuries. 6:10 Р.м. 


173 Representative Americans (3) Gray 
A biographical approach to natior i if i 
and pivotal personalities in the 


"VC 
government, business, science, religion, 
reform. 10:10 АМ. 


I81 Diplomatic History of the Uni. 
Tendencies towa 
foreign countries and their settle 
ican secretaries of state and dipk 


otates in 


and social 


39-40 is prerequisite to courses 130 through 152; History 71 72, to courses 164 
182 
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Diplomatic History of 


'Tendencies toward isolation, 


ОС 
ы 


foreign countries and 


ican secretarie 1 


199-200 Prosemi 


Hist 3-3) 
Limited to j in History. Hours to be arra ged. 


291-92 Seminar (3-3) 


Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Hours to be arranged. 


The Staff 


degree specializing in 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Required of all candidates for the Master's 


tory. Hours to be arranged. 


LAW 


First SESSION 


tem (4) Orentiichet 
ive and procedu li 
d and technique « 
nd federal cases, followed b 


ral law dealing 


101 Legal Method and Legal 5 
Introduction to study of st 


basic 


І case based 


10 


1] 
books and legal w 


1 1 ; ^ 
law, legal reasoning, statutory interpretatio 


re decisis, 


under the doctrines of 
'kground develop: of Angl 
the judiciary and the bar, 


138x Real Property (4) Jones 
Historical background of "s conveyances; possessory esta 
profits, and licenses; 


verse possession and adverse use! 


ng with 


Р.М. 


il Procedure (4 


1 comi 
i 


The 


Summer Sessions 


n-Federal Im ) me (4) 


tion, enf 


i rd pers 


traits. 9:10 to II 


SECOND SESSION 


I23x Criminal Law and „кесене (4) 
Origin and purposes of crin 


law; eiements of 
itation, atter npt, and cons 
the person, against property, 
crimi 


mental disorders; soli 


d against both; 


tatutory о! 


ration of Federal Rul es of C 


ire, with con 


al procec h 
5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


Procedi 


218 Local Government Le w (2) 
Types and objectives of municip 
governmental unit $; inter- goverr 
and changes; lawmaking by local bod 


velopment; legal 


, commu 


ponsibility of local governmental ur 


M allison 


and wi rigl 


lence (4) Fryer, Weston 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion, an 

tantial evidence; proof of authenticity and contents of 
tion А: 10:10 to 12:00 A.M.; section B: 


writing 
to 7:40 Р.М. 


250 Conveyances and Wills (4) Cunning] 
Li 


ind contracts, conveyances, mortgages, recording; formati 


revocation of wills; testate and intestate succession. 5 


270 C orporations ( (4) 


Legal requirements as to contributions of c: apital; powers and 
corporations, corporate officials, and shareholders. 10:10 to 12 


315x Conflict of Laws (4) 
Stu 


{ 


forei 


of с; ases involving 


413 Labor Law Practice (2) 


The role of the lawyer in 


tive labor agreements; practic 
labor arbitration and under f« 
Manage Relations Act 
t 


to 05 Р.М. 


procedures, 
al labor legislation, 


id the Fair Labor § 


5:50 
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MATHEMATICS 
The Staff 


~ 7 
C ollege lgebra (3) 
Prerequisite: one year each 
Section À: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 7 


دب 


of high school algebra and high schoo! 


IO P.M, 


geometry. 


The Stat 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 

Prerequisite: two years of high 
| geometry, or Mathematics 3 
B: 6:10 P.M. 


ig 


Section A: 10:10 A.M.; secti 


hool algebra and one year о! 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) The Staff 
isi Matl ics 6, or two years of high school algebra, or 
school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig 


Section А: 11:10 A.M.; section B: 7 


Prer 
year 
onometry 


IO P.M. 


19 Differential Calculus (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section А: 10:1 


20 Integral Calculus (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics I9. 

7:10 Р.М. 

f Equations (3) Johnston 

e: Mathematics 20. 6:10 Р.М. 


123 Theory ( 


Pre requl 


PHARMACY 
(1) Cooper 
the University Hospital. Prerequisite: Phar 


hours)—hours to be arranged. 


192 Hospital Pharmacy 
Prescription practice i 
macy 102. Laboratory (3 


194 ufacturin Cooper 


irmaceuticals in the 
for seniors. Lecture (1 hour) 


rs to be arrange d. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Womack 


A critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in rela- 
developn nts since the Renaissance. 


uction to Philosophy (3) 


tion to scientific and social 
TWTh 11:10 АМ. to 12:35 Р.М. 

Womack 
e taken 
TWTh 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Introduction to issues in social philosophy. This course may b 


un 
N 


$1 


concurrently with Philosophy 51 or before Phil 
7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 

American Philosophy from Royce to Dewey (3) Wi mack 
A survey of the thought of Royce, Peirce, James, Santayana, and 
Dewey. No prerequisites in Philosophy are necessary for this course. 
TWTh 5:35 to 7 P.M. 
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PHYSICS 


5 General Physics (3) Koehl and Staff 
Ап introduction to the pher | { 1 
the roperties of matter. course 
course by non-science students who wi 


ical sciences. Prer eq h 
Material fee, $9. Lectur e II 
A.M.; laboratory—TTh 2:10 to 4:30 P.M 


7 General Physics (3) Koehl and St 


'tism. Prerequisite: Physics 


El temer tary electr icity and m 


school pim and plane geometry. Material f $9. 

ection Lecture Recitation ratory 

A ГТЬ 1:10 p.m MW 1:10 Pm.. MW 2:10- 4:30 P.M. 
B [Th 6:10 p.«....... MW 6:10 PM . TTh 8:10-10:30 р.м 
5 l'Th 6:10 p.m... MW 7:10 F.M... MW 8:10-10:30 p.m 


o General P / YS 1 j \3 ) 
Foundation of modern туре 
light waves and quanta, X-ray 
and other elementa ry Particles 
nuclear physics. Pre: equi 
P.M.; recitation—T Th 7 P.M, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE t 

9 Government of the United States (3) 
Fundamental principles of Political Science. The 
and operation of the federal governm 


nt: Congress, І 
the Supreme Court. Section A: 10:1с A.M.; section B: 7: IO Р.М. 


10 Government of the United States (3) 
Analysis of the structu powers, 1 
governments Political parties, pr 
Major functions of government 


MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 Р.м, 


113 Political Problems of the British Comm 
of Nations (3) 

A discussion of the transformation of the colonial into the 

modern Commonwealth, questions of equal partnersh p, and govern- 


ments and policies in the principal dominions. MTWTh <¢ 5 t 
7:00 Р.М. 


onwealth Kraus 


I17 Political The оту: the Growth of Poli 
Thought in the West (3 ) 


Kraus 


From Plato through he echolastic Writers. II:IO A.M 
LES LM 
our Prerequisite may be waived for students who have credit for a high school physics 
which included individual laboratory work, provid 


ng they pass the qualify ng examina- 
ле dates specified in the University caler d 


olitical Science 9-10 is prerequisite to courses 113 through 171. 


213 

257 

265 
271 
^£ 


29 Child Psych li 
etic M 


University 


George И ashington 


itution of the Ut 


rt In ¢ 


power oi the teder cour 


al attention to state and fede 


and legislative-executive-judicial relationships. 9:1 


les, Agency, and Duff 


Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, . 
Bailments (3) 
MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 


A.M, 


S p : ал 

] „лі Deze 4 7 A ) partinn 3 udde 
Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) Ludden 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure group 


icy. MIWTh 7:10 to 


1 y 


operate on government to influence public | 
8:15 P.M, 


Ludden 


International I 


the 


Basic forces und conduct « terr 1 
formation of fore wer p , | т 
curity, and inter atior 10:10 A.M 


Readings in Comt G nt (2) ius 
| 1 of comparative itical 


› 
ги | 
lar attention to such topics 
parties, 


ministrative institutions, with 


Siatures, exec itive C cracy, politica 


lepartments 


DLE T 
Public Po tion and 

tration $ 
( st - а- 
tion to adn ul І ums. MW 8:10 to I 

” , . ГЕ! " > } М 
Workshop in Public Administration * (3) n 
Traini in conference methods of pre ! 

ir ive probler TTh 6:10 to 8 P.M 
, ұт, Дә 


Problems of International Politics and 
Organization (3) 


ed to develop techr 1€ 


dc 


General Psychology* (3 


TWTh 11:10 A.M. to 12:36 Рм; X В: MWF 5:45 to 7:00 PM 


” 
© 


А ger 


пого 
C appro: 


Sum mer бе '55ions 


Abnormal Psychology (3) | tiunt 
The causes, diagnosis, treatmer nd prevention of z various types 
of mal ladjustments and mental ‹ ji MWF 11:10 Ам. to 12:35 
P.M. 

129 Introduction to C« ounseli» ір and Guidance (3) Faith 


A survey ol the basic | principi les, techr Iques, ar 
to vocational, educational, and personnel cour 
9:25 P.M, 


1 procedures as applied 
ling. TTh 7:10 to 


131 Psychological Tests (3) Hu 
\ survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in bu 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Mate: 
tee, $5. TTh 11:10 АМ. to 1:25 Р.М. 


146 Р sychology of Human Relations (3) Mosél 
The psychol ogical basis for көйкебейінін and improving personal ar 
group relations. Consideration of case studies from a wide variety 
life situations. TTh 6: 45 to 8:00 Р.м. 

151 Social P sychology (3) Tuthi 


The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjust 
ment to group situations, such as the family, school, and occupat 
The poco basis of race prejudice, nationalism, and war 
MWF 5:35 to 7:00 Р.м. 


156 Psy ү» of Propaganda and Public Tuthill 
Opinion ( (3) 

The psych logy of 
social dete 


e measurement of of 
iants of attitodes, | the psychological processes 
ganda, the bases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare 


MW 7:10 to 9:25 P.M, 


193 Readings in P. sychology (3) The Staff 
Sı 


rvised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences 
for undergraduate majors. ) seniors with 18 or more cred 


its in psychology with a y px ndex of 3.00 or higher. Per 
mission of staff member under whom course is to be taken is nec 
sary. Hours to be arranged 


205 Field Work in Psychology (3) The > Su aff 

5 ed field work in agencies providing psychological service. Ad- 
by permission of the Executive Officer of the wires ment 
Hours to be arranged, 


sary, Н urs to ; be arrang 


25 Semi тат: Мета! Hygiene (3) 
А 


tudv 


of mental health problems with sp« 
vention MW 7:10 to 9:00 Р.М 


se, t! 


T he George W ashington University 


Seminar : Employee 
Application of 


centered adr 


N 
EN 
сл 


ing morale, 
use ої grot 
10:00 P.M, 


Research in Psychology (arr.) The 


Hours and credits to be arrar 
Thesis (3) 
SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 


Те 


I vocat 


hniques oj 


ат: 


( 


RELIGION 


» Testame 


he literature 


1 
rsonaiitic re 18 t ight jitu et 


IWTh 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 P.M 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 


First 


-year French (3-2) [ пе 
* ‘ ' Tu 


ners. Gyr 


П 
ї3- 3-3) Phe St 
ending іп modem French 
| zation. Prerequisite: 1 
i Зов г | Т 
A.M ection B: 6:1 8 P.M 
ТА dagger precedir id-numbered « ‹ at it is the a 
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SPANISH 


TI-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) The Staff 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


1955 


John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Colorado Building 
omer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D.; 1625 K Street 
*Watson Davis, B.S. in С.Е., C.E.; 1719 N Street 
obert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.: Riggs National Bank 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr. A.M., LL.B. LL.D.: Riggs National Bank 
obert Houghwout Jackson, LL.B, LL.D.; United States Supreme 
Court Р 
Charles Hook Tompkins, D.Eng.; 907 Sixteenth Street 
ames Edwin Webb, A.B.; 218 N. Robinson Street, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
exander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D.; Smithsonian Institution 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D.; 1801 I Street 


1956 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street 

yman James Briggs, Ph.D., ScD., D.Eng., LL.D.; 3208 Newark Street 

Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 

Kobert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M.; 1025 Connecticut Avenue 

"ysses S, Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School; 
1135 Twenty-first Street 

ohn Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.: United States Department of 

. Justice 

Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B.; 3o Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 

“Уап Howell, LL.B.; 1625 K Street 


*Miss Helen Newman, LL.M.: I 
үү 


Abrary, United States Supreme Court 
alter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; 215 Edgemoor Lane, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


1957 
Mrs, Wilbur John Carr; 


: 2300 Wyoming Avenue 
Newell Windom Ellison, 


A.B., LL.B.; 701 Union Trust Building 


9M... 
Nominated by the alumni 
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* Nominated by ‘ne 


xvi The George W ashington University 


Gilbert Grosvenor, А.М. LL.D., Litt.D., 
Society 

*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; The House Office Building 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B.: Washington Loan and Trust Company 

John Keown McKee; 3010 Forty-fifth Street 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway; The Evening Star Building 

* James Matlack Mitchell, A.M.; Department of Defense 

Donald D'Arcy Shepard, LL.B.. 


; 1701 K Street 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson; Willow Spring, Bluemont, Virginia 


Sc.D.; National Сеортар! 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Newell Windom Ellison 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 
"DlVersity shall be members ex officio of each of the committees of the 
Board. The President of the University shall be Chairman of the 
Xecutive Committee, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr, Ellison, Secretary; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; Mr. McKee; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ом EDUCATIONAL Policy 


Mr, Wetmore, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; 


Mr. Justice Jackson; Mr. Mitchell; Dr. White 


COMMITTEE oN ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mrs. Carr; Mr. Cummings; Mr. Howard; 
Mr. Tompkins; Mr. Webb; Dr. White; Mr. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr, McKee, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Shepard 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr, Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; Mr. McKelway 


CoMMITTEE ON Honors 

Mr. G mi ы 2 4 ч 

г. Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Briggs; Mr. С ummings; Mr. Glover; 
Mr, Justice Jackson; Mr. Tuckerman 


CoMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Mr, Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Howard; Mr. Mitchell; 
Mr. Webb; Mr. Wetmore; Dr. White 


COMMITTEE on University LiBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Mr. Briggs, 


Chairman; Mr. Freer; Miss Newman; Mr. Shepard; 
Mr. Wetmore 
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The George Washington University 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. Cummings, Chairman; Mr. Brookes; Mr, Ellison; Mr. Hays; 
Mr. Howell 
CoMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 
Mr. Lawson, Chairman; General Grant; Mr. Glover; Mr. Tompkin: 
Mr. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. McKee; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Mr. Brookes, Chairman; Mr. Freer; Mr. Hays; Mr. Howell; 
Mr. McKee 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. McKelway, Chairman; Mrs. Carr; Mr. Davis; Mrs. Evans; 
General Grant 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., P 


resident of the University 
T Swald Symister C 


olclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 

ү tna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

епгу William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

laud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 
Fre Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

irginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 

оп Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of 
‘eterans Education 


Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 
tries 
urnice Herman Jarman, А.М., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
sut arriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Women 
аг] Swyter, B.S. in E.E., Director of Air Science 


еп)атіп Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Coordinator of Scientific 
A ctivities 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


artin Koehl, A.M., Acting Dean of the Junior College 

enry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

alter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 

Medicine; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., М.В.А., J-S.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

ames Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

тег Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 


ictor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 
Tospital 


George M 
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The George Washington University 


William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Deon of the Junior College 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the Law School 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies; University Marshal 

John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean of the Division of Univer- 
sity Students 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties, Vice Chairman 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar 
The Librarian 
The Administrative Secretary 

THE GRADUATE CoUNCIL 


G The Chairman of the Council 
*orge Winchester Stone, Jr. Donald Stevenson Watson 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
E. The Dean of the College 
Outs Clark Keating Robert Corbin Vincent 
CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
p oe The Dean of the College 
aul William Bowman Fred Salisbury Tupper 
Tue SCHOOL or MEDICINE 
р Тһе Dean of the School 
aul Kenneth Smith Angus Maclvor Griffin 
Tue Law SCHOOL 
H The Dean of the School 
erman Israel Orentlicher David Benson Weaver 
THE SCHOOL оғ ENGINEERING 
C The Dean of the School 
arl Hugo Walther Charles Edward Greeley 
THE SCHOOL or PHARMACY 
The Dean of the School 
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THE SCHOOL or EDUCATION 


The Dean of the School 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Blake Smith Root 


THE SCHOOL оғ GOVERNMENT 


The Dean of the School 


Richard Norman Owens James Coogan 


THE COLLEGE or GENERAL STUDIES 
The Dean of the College 
Tue DIVISION or UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Dean of the Division 


THE DIVISION or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


Tue Division or AIR SCIENCE 


The Director of the Division 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Director of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PoLicy 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties of the University 
The Dean of the Junior College 

The Dean of Columbian College 

The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 

The Dean of the Law School 

The Dean of the School of Engineering 

The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

The Dean of the School of Education 

The Dean of the School of Government 
The Dean of the College of General Studies 
The Dean of the Division of University Students 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students 
The Director of the Summer Sessions 

The Administrative Secretary 


COMMITTEE oN ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


р Ё Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
"rancis Edgar Johnston Carville Dickinson Benson 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Chairman 
Thomas Martin Peery Robert Corbin Vincent 
obert Hamilton Moore David Benson Weaver 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


John Francis Latimer, University Marshal; Chairman 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks Ira Rockwood Telford 
verett Herschel Johnson Lubin Poe Leggette 
obert McKinney Cooper Fred Everett Nessell 


John Clifford Cosgrove 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Chairman 
Florence Marie Mears Wood Gray 


Fred Salisbury Tupper Angus Maclvor Griffin 
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The George Washington University 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
Burnice Herman Jarman 


Henry William Herzog 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 


Don Carlos Faith 
COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE Po.icy 

Myrna Pauline 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 
Victor Frederick Ludewig 


Sedgwick, Chairman 
Henry William Herzog 
Leonard Walton Vaughan 


COMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHI ETICS 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 


Mitchell Dreese Ralph Dale Kennedy 


William Hen ry Myers 


COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE ОЕ CLASSES 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Chairman 
John Withrow Brewer John Kaye 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride Don Carlos Faith 


Muriel Hope McClanahan James Harold Coberly 


Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON DRAMATICS 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
Donald Chenoweth Kline Charles William Cole 


Lubin Poe Leggette Elizabeth Burtner 
Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chair 


man 
John Russell Mason 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers 


Standing Committees of the Faculty 
g ] 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Elbz; Calvin Darlington Linton; Chairman 
ridge Colby Robert Crumpton Willson 
argaret Davis (Alumna) William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 
Two Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


G Joseph Richard Sizoo, Chairman 
зеогре Martin Koehl 


oderic Hollett Davison 
alvin Weir Pettit 


Curtis Edward Tuthill 
Fred Everett Nessell 
Clifton Earl Olmstead 


PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


RAY SMITH BASSLER, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Geology 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


IRENE CORNWELL, PH.D. 


Professor Emeritus of French 


GEORGE BOWDOIN € RAIG HILL, 
Prof r Emeritu La 


PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, Mt 
Professor Emeritu Clini Me 
FREDERICK MOI 
D.Ew« 
Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Pu.D 
Professor Emeritus of Botany 


A.B., LL.B. 


RRIS FEIKER, B.S. iv E.E, 


Ad ministrat 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B 
Professor Emeritus of Law 


‚ LL.B 


GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D 


Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


M.D. 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


M.D. 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


LL.B., S.J.D. 


ALVIN LeROY NEWMYER, LL.B. 
Professor Emeritus of Law 


GEORGE BYRON ROTH. A.B. M D. 


Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M 


Professor Emeritus of Library Science 
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EMERITUS FACULTY 


“Lebanon” 
Lorton, Va. 


6704 sth St. NW. 

1835 I St. NW. 

2126 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
2803 P St. NW. 

4930 Sedgwick St. NW 
1235 34th St. NW 


7 Alden Rd 
Carnegie, Pa 


1208 N, Wayne St 
Arlington, Va 


$339 42d St. NW. 
14 Newlands St 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Lovettsville, Va. 
1344 19th St. N.W. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
4000 Cathedral Ave. NW. 
3814 T St. NW. 


31 Lake Drive 
Bay Ridge, Route 3 
Annapolis, Md. 


Emeritus Faculty 


EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Pz.D. 


rofessor Emeritus of German 


e о, JALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., LL.B., 


Professor E meritus of Law 


JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Pu.D., LL.M, $... 


rofessor Emeritus of Political Science 


"ЧАЛАМ CAE ABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 


rofessor eee of Lat 


DONNEL BROOKS YOUNG, Ри. 


т? 
ofessor Emeritus of Zoology 


2811 35th St. NW. 


1423 Madison St. NW. 


1903 N. Harvard St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4120 Harrison St. NW. 


7128 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY, BS , M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
GEORGE ABRAHAM. M S. 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


JOHN DEINHART ABRAHAMSON, M.S 


Professorial Lecturer in Geo raphy 


SHERMAN RAYMOND ABRAHAMSON, PH.D 


-ecturer in Geography 


EDWARD CAMPION ACHES IN, PH.D 
Associate Professor of Finance 

JOHN PLETCH ADAMS, B.S.. M D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedi 

PAUL CHARLES AI КІМ, A.B., M.D. 


Instructor in Surgery 


SALOMON NAPHTALI ALBERT, A.B., M.D., 
D.A 


Instructor in Anesthesiology 


ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A B, MD 
Fry Professor of Physiology 

FRANK DUANE ALLAN, PH.D 
Assistant Profe Anatomy 

JOHN GAGE ALLEE Jr., A.M 
Assistant Profe sor of En / 


the Division of Univer; 


Of O 


; Assistant Dean of 
ity Student 
+АМТОМІО ALONSO, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
MELVIN GUSTUVAS ALPER, A.B. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
SEYMOUR ALPERT, A В, M.D 


Associate Professor of Ane 


, 


| 
thesiology 


JAMES FRANCIS AMBURY. B S, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


NORMAN BRUCE AMES, M.S., E.E.. LL.B 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
* The University Faculty is composed of the Preside 
ties, the Director of Admissions, the Registra 
Faculty), the Librarian, the Admir istrative Secretar 


of the Hospital, and 


the Superintendent 
college faculties 
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, the Treasurer 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


3030 44th St. NW. 

3107 Westover Dr. SE 
3127 Patterson P 
1518 Wayne Dr 


Falls Church, Va 


d Ave 


§124 45th St. NW 
1335 H St. NW 
1323 20th St. S 


Arlingt п, Va 
NW, 


2120 16th St 


902 S. Glebe Rd 
Arlington, Va 


8 Westwood Dr 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


| 
the Director of Health 


the membership of the several scho! 


Staff of Instruction 


HARVEY AMMERMAN, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
ELIZABETH POTTS ANDERSON, Ри. 
assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 


HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D. 
rofessor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
ROBERT HARPER ANDERSON, M.D. 
slinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
WILLIAM 


she STATON ANDERSON, AB., MD. 
Clinical P 


rofessor of Pediatrics 


GROVER LAMARR ANGEL, AM. Ер. 


cturer in Education, Assistant Director of the 


" ... " 
„/-Сатриз Division of the College of General 
Studies 


WALTER LOUIS ASLING, A.M. 


associate in Physics 


RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A.M. 
Professor of Physical E 


ducation for Women; 
Director of 


Women’s Athletics 

EDGAR FRANK AUTEN 
Ine ASTER SERGEANT, UNITED STATES AIR Force 
Wstructor in Air Science 


STANLEY BABICH. В В.А. 


~ecturer in Journalism 


FRANK SOLOMON BACON, B.S., MD. 


associate іп Medicine 


ALFRED BAER, A.B., M D. 


“nical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT. MD. 


“nical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr., MD. 


“nical Instructor in Medicine 
W LIAN WALTER BALWANZ, B.E.E., MS, ix 
Lecturer іп Electrical Engineering 


SORDON GOUVERN 


socrate Professor о 


EUR BARNEWALL, PH.D 
f Business Administration 
ROBERT HENRY 
350ctate Professor 
7ynecology 


BARTER, B.S., M.D. 


of Obstetrics and 


2025 I St. NW. 


3109 Varnum St 
Mt. Rainier, M 


1717 Popular Lane NW. 


3523 Valley Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1901 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


9205 Glenville Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2638 N. Florida St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4268 N. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


2217 Washington Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1408 Merrimac Ave 
Hyattsville, Md. 


4828 Rodman St. NW. 


2713 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 


3754 Jocelyn St. NW. 


Lees burg, Va . 


106 Dale Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4609 N. roth St. 


Arlington, Va. 


5603 Woodway Lane NW. 


mE 
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JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

HARRY CLARK BATES, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B 
Clinical Instructor in M 

ZOLTAN BAY, PH.D, 


Research Professor of Physics 


, M.D 


edicine 


RALPH GREGORY BEACI ILEY, M.D., Dr. P.H 
Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 
JAMES GWAVAS BECKERLEY, 


Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


PH.D 


VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, АВ, M D. 


Associate in Medicine 


RUTH BOSCHWITZ BENEDICT, A.B. M D, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Professor of Law; Assistant Dean 


School 


of the Law 


WILBUR EARLE BENSON, M.B.A 
nstructor in Accounting 

CARL BERG, MD. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
ROGER BERGSTROM, M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ROBERT WILLIAM BERLINER, B.S., M.D. 

Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
SIDNEY BERMAN, B.S., MD. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
HENRY ALEXANDER BERRY, M.B.A. CPA 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


SOLOMON RODNEY BERSACK, B.S., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of R 


LEE SHEWARD BIELSKI, A.M 


Assistant Professor of Speech 


ROLAND ESSIG BIEREN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstet 


adiology 


rics and Gynecology 
CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B. M р. 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


3636 16th St. NW, 
$921 Brook Dr. 

Falls Church, Va. 
4353 Warren St. NW, 
151 Quincy St. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


3142 18th St. N 
Arlington, Va. 


R.F.D. 2, Box 90 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


5047 Sedgwick St. NW. 
4010 Lorraine Ave. 
Falls Church, Va, 


4935 Massachusetts Ave 


NW. 
3176 18th St. N. 
Arlington, Va 
417 37th РІ. SE 
3805 Kanawha St. NW. 
1515 Ogden St. NW. 
4317 Elm St. 
Chevy Chase, Md 
3000 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
1814 35th St. NW. 
2702 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 
3005 Hickory St. 


Alexandria, Va 


1115 Aronow Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


3032 R St. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


CHARLES EDWARD BISH, A.M., Еър. 


Fofessorial Lecturer in Education 


EMILIE ANNABELLE BLACK, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


BRIAN BLADES, АВ, MD. 


rofessor of Surgery 


ARLES WATSON BLIVEN, M.S. 


fi fth 1 
Ofessor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School of 
harmacy 


CH 


WALTE [ОРЕ 
ALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, А.М. M.D, 


Proj ; ° 
fessor of Medicine; Dean of the Sch 
Medicine: 
Tospital 


ESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D, 
M.S. i. Mep. 


Clinic 
mical Instructor in Medicine 


HAROLD JEROME BOBYS, АВ, CP. A. 
Ofessorial Lecturer in Acc 


0l of 


Medical Director of the University 


unting 
JAMES ED 


WAR 3 7 ^ 
Clinical In ARD BOLAND, B.S., M.D 


structor in Surgery 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, PH.D. 


roj 
^ Vr 0) American Literature; C 
te Graduate Council 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., M.D 


Dir Ж, : 
ector of Health Administration; University 
Wrgeon i 


PAUL WILLI 


rofessor of 


hairman of 


AM BOWMAN, Ри.р. 
Biology 


JAMES IRVIN у 
NG BOYD, MD. М. 
~ecturer in Medicine NAR 
ORTON WELLS I 


Tofessorial Lect 


BOYD, A.M. CP. A. 
urer in Accounting 


THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D. 


«таса! Instructor іп Surgery 


JOHN WITHROW BREWER, Pu.D. 


To 
essor of International Law 


CRRvc ы 
RENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS, BS. MD. 
“nical Instructor in Surgery 

ALBERT 


linical 


SEYMOUR BRIGHT, M.D. 


Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


14 Duvall Dr. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


532 Maple Ridge Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2005 Beechwood Dr. 


812 Heron Dr. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


4617 Hawthorne Lane NW. 


Route 2 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1835 I St. NW. 


3114 Sth St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


8200 Marlboro Pike SE. 
610 Rolling Rd, 

Chevy Chase, Md. 
1633 29th St. NW. 


4421 О St. NW, 


2613 Dumbarton Ave. NW, 


1150 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
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ALFRED BRIGULIO, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine; Associate L nter sity 


Physician 


WARREN DANIEL BRILL, B.S., M.D 
Chi 


nical In tructor in Medicine 


FOREST CARLYLE BRIMACOMBE, M.B.A 
Profes ] 


rial Lecturer in Acc: unting 


BERNARD BERYL BRODIE, Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacol 


ogy 


JOHN FREDERICK BROUGHER, A.M , Ep.D 


Professorial Lecturer in Education 


BROOKS GIDEON BROWN, B.S., MD 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


HALLA BROWN, M D. 
Associate in Medicine 
RADFORD BROWN, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec logy 


RAYMOND NATHAN BROWN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, PH.D 


Professor of Physics 


THOMAS McPHERSON BROWN, A.B. M D. 


Professor of Medicine 


RALPH BRYAN, B.S. 


Lecturer on Pharmacy Management 


JOSEPHINE JORDAN BUCHANAN, A M., M.D. 


fessor of Physical Medicine 


Assistant Clinical Pro 
and Rehabilitation 


JAMES LEONARD BUCKLER, A.M 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


CLARENCE BUNGE, B.S., MD 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
JOHN PATRICK BURKE, А.В. LL.B 
Associate Professor of Law 
‘ARTHUR EDWARD BURNS, Рн1. 
"rofessor of Economic s; Dean of the School 
of Government 
JAMES THEODORE BURNS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MEREDITH FREDERIC BURRILL, PH.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Geography 


* On sabbatical leave spring term 1054-66 


The George Washington University 


1829 Upshur St. NW. 


1335 HSt. NW. 
8307 16th St 
Silver Spring, Md. 
National Institutes of 
Health 
Bethesda, Md, 


5804 11th St. М, 
Arlington, Va. 


1524 East West Hwy, 
Silver Spring, М4, 
3304 Idaho Ave. NW. 


3514 Williamsburg Lane 


1726 I St. NW 


1821 Summit Pl. NW. 


2873 S. Buchanan St. 
Fairlington, Va. 


2618 N. Quantico St. 
Arlington, Va 

1728 L St. NW. 

6027 Ridge Dr. NW. 


5031 Overlook Rd. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


ELIZABETH BURTNER, A.M. M 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Vomen 
STEWART 
Clinical In 
EDWARD 


SSOCiate 


WILLIAM BUSH, B.S., M.D. 


Structor in Medicine 


ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, M.D. 


in Surgery 


*PAUL CALABRISI, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Anatomy 


WILLARD EDMUND CALDWELL, Рн.Р. 


associate Professor of Psychology 


ROBERT DALE CAMPBELL, Рн. 


Tolessor of Geography 


RALPH JOHN CARBO, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophth 
RICHARD BERNA 
ssociate in Medic 
Physician 


almology 


RD CASTELL, A.B., M.D. 


ine; Associate University 


WILLIAM PAXSON CHALFANT, Jr., M.D. 
SSOciate ің Ophthalmology 


FREDERIC DUNB 
C.M 


Associate in Medicine 
JAMES ELIOT 


Amical Instruc 


CHAPMAN, MLD. 

tor in Medicine 

WALTER LYNN CHENEY, Pu.D. 
rojessor of Physics 

PAUL CHODOFF, AB. M.D. 


ssociate in Neurol gy 


ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S., M.D. 
"rofessor of Path logy 
MILO FREDERICK CHRISTIANSEN, B.S., 
1 MR. 
Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
LLOYD EUGENE CH 
*"nical Instructor in 
HAROLD WILL 


Associate in В; 


HUGH GAMBEL CLARK, A.B., MD. 


осе in Pediatrics 


URCH, D.D.S., М5. 


Anatomy 


IAM CLARK, Jr., Pu D. 


ochemistry 


— 


- за 
On leave of absence 1954-56. 


AR CHAPMAN, A.B., МР. 


1514 17th St. NW. 


1315 N. Ode St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1835 ISt. NW. 
257 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 

2000 F St. NW. 


1201 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3901 Argyle Terrace NW. 


Mayflower Hotel 


1228 16th St. NW. 


1614 44th St. NW. 


4704 Blagden Terrace NW. 


4645 Hawthorne Lane NW. 


n } 
3239 Deech 


St. NW. 


5806 Madawaska Rd 


Sumner 


Chevy Chase, Md 


с. 
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ROBERT ALLEN CL AYI TON, Рн.) 
Assistant Professor « Í Bioch 


chemistry А; ngton, Уа, 
gre "WILLIAM CLEWLOW A.M 707 Jeffe n Ave, 
rial Lecturer in Bı usiness Administratioy Falls Church, Va. 
“Ам SRAHAM CLUB , A.M 169 N. Thomas St. 
Assistant Pri j i Frener Arlington, Va. 
CHARLES SEYMO R COAKLEY M.D 5175 Watson St. NW 
Profess Ane thesiol 


ROBE RT A WOOD رو‎ » BS, M.D. 5707 Wisconsin Ave 
Clinical Instructor in Me I | 


— M RUD СОВ ERLY, Pu 


D 2107 N. Taft St. 
ciat American Literature Arlington, Y 
MAYNARD IRVING COHEN, A.B. MD 
A sar 


vw b 2412 Colston Dr. 
in Pediatrics Sil 


SHERMAN ig N, АВ, LL.B. LL M. 8102 Takoma Dr 
Lecturer in Busi 


ministration Silver Spring, Md 
ELBRIDGE COLB Y, Pu.D. 4560 Indian Rock Terrace 
Professor of Journalism NW 
OSWALD SY ШЕ + К COLCLOUC ІН, B.S., 25 Grafton St. 
LL.B, , Chevy Chase, Md 
Professor of D aw; 3 an о) Faculties 
CHARLES WILI LIAM С ILE, Рн.р. 2747 Ordway St, NW 
rofessor of American Literature 


or AN BERTRAM COLEMAN, MD. 


1433 Whittier St. NW. 

ciate in Pediatrics 

MARY ELLE N COL E MAN, A.M 2107 Suitland Terrace SE. 
Assistant Pri lessor of Educ ation; Director of the 


CHARLES SAG ER COLLIER, A B., LL.B., $.J.D 21 
Professor of Law 


Chevy Chase, Md 
MARY LOUISE COI LINGS, A.M 401 Cambrid d 
Lecturer in Е, lucation lex 
GE E ARD COLM, Dr. RER. POL, 3 Overhill Rd 
ота! Lecturer in Е, onomics F Church. Va 
PETER DIACOUMIS COMANDI RAS, B.S., 1601 Arg 1, NW, 
M.D., M.S. ix ME». 


Associate Clinic al Professor of M edicine 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S 


Clinical Instructor 1 in Dental Surgery 


Staff of Instruction 


JAMES COOGAN, р.р, 
Assistant p. 
ROBERT CARTER COOK 


“ecturer on Genetics 


rofessor of Economics 


FRANKLIN DERO COOPER, M.S. 
Instructor in Hospital P. 
ROBERT McKINNE 


associate P. 


harmacy 


SY COOPER, Рн.М., J.D. 


rofessor of Law 


BERNARD ROBERT СО )PERMAN, A.B., M.D. 
“nical Instructor in Medicine 
IVOR CORNMAN, PH.D, 
assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
HAROLD CORSON, M.D. 
5з0сіше in Psychiatry 


JOHN 


JAY сі ÀRSON, Pu.D. 
Prof 


essorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ERNEST COTLOVE, B.S., M.D. 
associate (Research) in Medicine 


VIRGINIA IMLAY COTTON, M.S. 
ecturer in Journalism 
RONALD ATMORE COX, А.В, M.D. 
lessor of Ophthalmology: Associate 
mversity Physician 
CAMILLE JACOB CRAIG, A.M. 
Associate іт Physic al Education Jor Women 


LOUIS ALECK 


VIS CRAIG, Jr., АВ, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, М.Аксн, 
rofesso 


* of Art 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, 
assistant Clinical p. 
Syphilology 


JEREMIAH KI 
3515tant. Clin 
Gynec ology 


A.B., M.D. 


rofessor of Dermatology and 


EITH CROMER, M.D. 


ical Professor of Obstetrics and 


WILLIAM HOLMES CROSBY, Jr., A.B. MD 


“nical Instructor in Medicine 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS. 

р . IN МЕ 

l'ofessor of Ме hanical En gineering 


LEON RICHARD CULBERTSON, B.S., MD. 


SSOciate in Urology 


5 


І 


3036 Сат 


2100 I St. NW. 


1507 M St. NW 


1726 I St. NW. 
702 Sherrier Pl. NW. 
2004 N. Randolph St. 


Arlington, Va. 


3601 N. Abingdon St. 
Arlington, Va. 


10302 Warner Ave. 


Kensington, Md 


4604 Norwood Dr. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


4408 Edmunds St. 


1330 30th St. NW, 


3133 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


268 Madison Lane 
Alexandria, Va, 


1630 Jonquil St. NW. 


bridge Pl. NW. 


WRAMC Quarters No. 133 


Forest Glen, Md. 
733 4th St. NW. 


Sor К St. NW, 
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ROBERT FRANKLIN ( USTARD, B.S. ix Ex 
LL.B. 
Associate 


JOHN JOSEPH CZYZAK, АМ, LL.B. 


Lecturer in Lau 


in Physics 


JOSEPH DACH, LL.D., LL.B. 


Lecturer in Law 
ABRAHAM WOLFFE DANISH, А.В. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
EDWARD FRENCH DAVIS, M.S 
Associate in Mechanical Engineering 
WILLIAM COLUMBUS DAVIS, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Latin American History 
WILLIAM JOSEPH GRAHAM DAVIS, A.B., 
M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 
CLARKE DAVISON, Рн.р. 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M., S.J.D. 
Professor of Law 
RODERIC HOLLETT DAVIS( N, Рн.р. 
Professor of European History 
ROBERT DAY, А.В. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Associate 
University Surgeon 
VINCENT JAMES DeANGELIS, B.S. 1х Р.Е, 
А.М. iN Ер, 
Assistant Professor о) Physical Education for 


Men 


ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, A.M. 
Professor of Romance Languages; 4 
Students from Foreign Countries 


dviser to 


WILLARD DzLANO, A.M. 
Mayor Unrrep STATES Arr Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science 


FERNAND VINCENT DEMARET, M.S. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


NG., 


The George Washington University 


618 26th St. S 
Arlington, Уа, 


2844 S. Abingdon St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3504 Hustad Dr. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3004 Blue Ford Rd. 


Kensington, Md, 
5001 Glenbrox Ж Rd. NW. 
2262 N. Wakefield St. 
Arlington, Уа, 


4427 N. Pershing Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


927 17th St. NW. 


1750 N. Troy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


49 Observatory Circle NW. 
3513 Que bec St. NW. 
1107 Вос kville Pike 


Rockville, Md. 


3221 Patterson St. NW. 


2406 N. George Mason Dr. 


Arlington, Va. 


2124 I St. NW. 


2115 G St. NW. 


203 Spring Dr. 


Falls Church, Va 


Staff of Instruction 
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ALTON HAROLD DESMOND, M.S. 


Assistant Professor of Zoology 


HERBERT HAROLD DIAMOND, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, Рн.р. 


Adjunct Professor of Mycology 


JAM ES CARLTON DOCKERAY, PH.D. 
Tojessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M., M.D. 
Ssociate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


CHARLOTTE PATRICIA DONLAN, A.B., M.D. 


Ssistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
HAMILTON PEACOCK DORMAN, B.S., M.D. 
^Hnical Instructor in Urology 
LEONA FEHLER DORSEY, A.M. 
Associate in Secretarial Studies 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. LL.D, 
ROED: 
Tolessor of Romance Languages; Dean oj 
Columbian College 
MITCHELL DREESE, Px.D. 
+ d of Educational Psychology; Dean of the 
ollege of General Studies 


JOSEPH PATRICK DRISCOLL, A B., LL.B 


associate Professor of Law M 
JOHN. WILLIAM DuCHEZ, M.D. 


“nical Instructor in Medicine 


CHARLES HENRY DUFF, B.S., LL.B. 
“ситет in Political Science 


ROBERT EDWARD puPREY, B.S., M.D. 


slinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
JAMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D. 
ssociate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ADDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, M.D. 
«атса! Profes sor of Psych iatry 
HARRY EAGLE, A.B., M.D. 
Tojessorial Lecturer in M edicine 
W ILFRED 


7 WALTER EASTMAN, B.S 
Clim D, ER EASTMAN, B.S., M.D. 


istructor in Anatomy 


EUGENE WILLIAM EBERLIN, B.S., M.D. 


“nical Instructor in Anatomy 


8224 Georgia Ave. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


1512 N. McKinley Rd. 


Arlington, Va. 


4120 Woodberry St. 


University Park, Md. 
2930 Woodland Dr. NW. 


2025 I St. NW. 


1302 18th St. NW. 


3303 Circle Hill Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


5500 33d St. NW. 


4136 41st St. №. 


Arlington, Va. 


619 22nd St. NW. 


110 35th St. SE. 


2114 16th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


1844 Randolph St. NW. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


121 West Bradley Lane 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


305 Sweetbriar Pkwy. 


Hillandale, Md. 


11006 Kensington Blvd 


Kensington, Md 
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HENRY DUNLOP.. ECKER, B.S., M.D. 
4 iate in М ine 


DAV - еы ^ B., M ү: 


Clinical Instructor in Ps 
JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B., LL.B 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Л z D US ROBERT EPSTEIN, M.D. 


- А і 
1 Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol 27 


MILTON JACOB ESMAN, PH.D. 
Lecturer in Political Science 


C e АҮ: ТОМ В F RNARD ETHRIDGE, M.D 
l Professor of Medicine 
GROSE EVANS, B.F.A., PH.D. 
Lecturer in Art 
JOHN McCALLUM EVANS, А.В. MD 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAYMOND PUGH EYMAN, СЕ. 
ciate Professor of Civil Engineering 
WALTER DAVID FACKLER, A.B. 
Assistant Professor of Ei onomics; Assistant t 
the Dean of Faculties 
DON CARLOS FAITH, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Educ ational Psychol 


Director of Activities for Men; Director of Vet 


erans Education 


ROGER BROOKE FARQUHAR 


Lecturer in Journalism 


CLAUD MAX F ARRING TON, A.M. 
Assistant to the President 


JOSEPH FRANCIS F лі е. B.S „Мр 


Adjunct Clinical Prof of Medi 
HENRY LEON FEFFER, OIM. 
Clinical Instructor in Or hopedic Sur, 
JAMES JOSEPH FEFFER, Lg M.D. 
Assistant Cli 1 Pro f Medicine 


RAM ROBERT FEL Г5, Ја. B.S., M.D 


| Instructor in Me 


LEONARD DAVIS FENNIN( EN А.В, M.D 


Associate (Resear h) in Medicine 
EDW. ААР EGNER FERGUSON, M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor f Urol gy 


Silver Spring, Md 


405 Hen lale Lane 


j Turner La ( 
Chevy Chase M 
1701 Co Ave 
3405 Valley Dr 
Alexandria, Va 
16 49th St, NW 
A n, Md 
14 Wo ven I 1 
Beth esda, Md 
I St R 
Si Spring, Md 
121 Te 1 St. NW 
1711 Rh I 1 Ау 
NW 
1475 I St. NW 


Staff of Instruction 


JOHN THEODORE FEY, LL.B., M.B.A,, J.S.D. 
"rofessor of Law; Dean of the Law School 

HENRY FIELD, Jr., M.D. 
"rofessorial Lecturer in Medic ine 


EUGENE FIELDS, B.S., C.P.C.U. 


rojessorial Lecturer on Insurance 


AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
ERIC FISCHER, Рн.р. 
"rofessorial Lecturer in ( 
DeWITT FISHER, AM. 
Associate in Physics 
LAWRENCE DANIEL FOLKEMER, Рн.Р. 
Professorial Lecturer in Religion 


»eography 


THEODORE CLAREMONT CHEN FONG, M.D. 
ssociate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
MARVIN PEACE FOOTER, A.B. MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BERNARD HAYMAN FOX, Рн. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
JAMES HAROL 
"rofessor of E 


"ducation 


CARSON GRAY 


“есінгет on Pha 


D FOX, АМ, Бор. 
ducation; Dean of the School of 


FRAILEY, A.B., LL.B. 
rmaceutical Law 
CLARENCE KEN 


ssociate in Ob 


DALL FRASER, Рн.В. M D. 
stetrics and Gynec ology 
CALVIN LEE FREDERICK 
, Fins LigurEN ANT, UNITED STATES Атк Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science 


*WALTER FREEMAN, Рн. MD 


2 Р 
Tofessor of N eurology 


ADOLPH FRIEDMAN. А.В. M.D. 


‘linical Instructor in Medicine 


JOSEPH MARSHAL 


slinical Instructor ! 


І, FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D. 
n Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WILLIAM THOMAS F 


...* Pofessor of Law 


RYER, A.B., LL.B. J.D. 


Б - 
On leave of absence 1954-55. 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 


9008 Seneca Lane 
Be thesda, Md. 


2737 Devonshire РІ. NW. 
301 Philadelphia Ave. 
` Takoma Park, Md. 


3275 S. Stafford St. 
Arlington, Va. 


9005 Howard Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 

1630 Kalmia Rd. NW. 

6683 32d Pl. NW. 


5712 Crawford Dr. 
Rockville, Md. 


2556 N. Upland St. 
Arlington, Va. 
5047 Glenbrook Terrace 
NW. 


5040 Sedgwick St. NW. 


301 Audrey Lane 


Glassmanor, Md. 


4501 Linnean Ave. NW. 


745 Kennedy St. NE. 


1730 I St. NW, 


7007 Clarendon Rd. 


Bethesda, Md 


The George Washington University 


MAI 


VIN FUCHS, B.S., M.D 
il Instructor in Medicine 
RALPH EDWARD FUHRMAN, B.S. ır С.Е 
M.S. ім Емс. 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


RICHARD ALI EN. FULLER, Pu.D 
Lecturer in Political Science 


GEORGE GAMOW, Puysics D. 


Professor of Theoretical Physics 


JAMES QUINCY GANT, Jr., M.S., M.D 
Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


ROBERT TUTHILL GANTS, A.B., B.S., M.D 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 


CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS, Mus.B., PH.D. 


Elton Professor of Philosophy 


HAROLD LORAN GEISERT, PH.D 
Professor of Sociology 


EUGENE WILLIAM GENIESSE, B.S.E., M.S., 


LL.B 


Lecturer in Law 


LEON GERBER, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WALTER HENRY GERWIG, Jr., А.В. MI 


4ssociate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, Jr., A.B., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S., M.D 
4 


ite in. Medicine 


I i ror GLADS] DEN, ,MI 
Associate in 


ARAM GLORIG, Jr., B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryr 


NORMAN PHILIP GOLDSTEIN, A.M.. M.D 
A iate in B hemistry 


REUBEN GOODMAN, M.D 
l al Instructor in Dermat 


WILLIAM WOLCOTT GOODRICH, LI 


Lecturer in Lau 


5000 Overlo: 


1601 Argonne Pl. NW. 


k Ave. SE 


212 Bershire Dr. 


Alexandria, Va. $ 


19 Thoreau Dr 
Jethesda, Md 


6729 2d St. NW. 


Valter Reed Medical 


Center 


423 S. Lee St. 


Alexandria, Va. 
1020 19th St. NW. 


2415 32d St. SE 


900 17th St. NW, 


700 Bexhill Dr 


Rock Creek Hills, Md 


4833 30th St. N 
Arlington, Va 


Staff of Instruction 


WILLIAM HERBERT GOSSARD, A.B., 
M.S. іх ЕЕ, 


ecturer in Electrical Engineering 
CONRAD GOSSELS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ERNEST ALVA GOULD, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


FRANCIS REDDY GRADY, MS. 
Lecturer in Sociology 
WOOD GRAY, Рн.р. 
Professor of American History 
SALVATORE JOSEPH GRECO, Рн. 


Associate Professor of Pharmacy 


CHARLES EDWARD GREELEY, B.S., 1x M E. 


ociate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


STANLEY GREEN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

ROBERT MILTON GREENBER( 3, А.В. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

*BRUCE DOUGLAS GREENSHIELDS, С.Е., 


Pn.D. 
Professor 0 


MONTE ARNOLD GREER, АВ, MD. 


Associate in Medicine 


Í Civil Engineering 


ANGUS MacIVOR GRIFFIN, Рн. 


А - 
Tofessor of Bac teriology 


ROBERT HENRY GROH, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 


MABEL 
M 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


MILTON GUSACK, A.B., M.D. 


пере А 
"ical Instructor іп M edicine 


MARGARET FRANCES GUTELIUS, А.В. M D. 


“Атса! Instructor in Pediatrics 


OWEN GWATHMEY, A.B., MD. 
Sststant Professor of Surgery 

FRED LATIMER HADSEL, Рн.р, 

13 rofessorial Lecturer in Political Science 


On leave of absence fall term 1954-55. 


HARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR, A.B., 
). 


901 23d St 


1408 Merrimac Ave. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


806 Parkway Terrace 
Alexandria, Va. 

3704 Harrison St. NW. 

3215 Terrace Dr. NE. 


3422 Reservoir Rd. NW. 


820 S. Florida St. 
Arlington, Уа, 


2310 Washington Ave 


Chevy Chase, Ма, _ 
"alifornia St. NW 


National Cancer Institute 
Bethesda, Md. 


2704 N. Sycamore St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3215 Rittenhouse St. NW. 


2203 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


108 E. Melbourne Ave. 
Silver Spring. Md 


2950 Macomb St. NW. 


NW. 


3104 Russell Rd 


Alexandria, Va 


xlii 2 E: 


HARVEY PORTER HALL, A.M. . 


Professorial Lecturer in I 


WILLIAM HALLER, Pu.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Engli 
CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


JAMES FRANCIS HAMMILL, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor mm Neur 0€ 


RAYMOND GEORGE HANKEN, B.S., IN 


A.M. тм Eb. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
DONALD Jt )SEPH HANRAHAN, B E.E. 


Assistant Professor of Electrical 


IRA BOWERS HANSEN, Pu.D. 


Professor of Zoology 


BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., A.B., 


M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


JAMES WILLARD HARKNESS, B.S., Ер.М. 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 
ROBERT HOWE HARMON, A.B., M.D. 

Associate University Physician 
JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D. 

Assistant Clinical Professor « 


FOREST KLAIRE HARRIS, 


Professorial Lecturer in Electrical 


HEI 
As 


LOUIS JAMES HARRIS, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 


LL.M. 


Lecturer in Law 


CLARENCE RICHARD HARTMAN, A.B. 


Associate Clinical Professo 


THOMAS LEES HARTMAN, A.M., M.D. 


Instructor in Medicine 


Clinical 


RICHARD CATLIN HASKETT, Рн.р. 


Assistant Professor of Ameri 


RAYMOND LLOYD HAUCK 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT, UNITED STATES AIR 


FORCE 
Instructor in Air Science 


The George W ashington University 


N TAYLOR HARRIS, A.M. 
ciate in Physical Education 


2115 G St. NW. 


18 E. Bradley Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md 

1091 Ruatan St. 
Silver Spring, Md 


7812 Custer Rd. 
Bethesda, Md 


1329 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


9 Overhill Rd. 

Falls Church, Va. 
1150 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
1845 Taylor St. NW. 


2124 Tunlaw Rd. NW. 


8818 Ridge Rd. 


Bethe da, Md. 
25 Wiscon in Ave. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


MELVIN HAROLD HEIFFER, Pz.D. 
Assistant Research Professor of Physiology 

GEORGE FRANCIS HENIGAN, Jr., Pu. M. 
ssociate Professor of Speech 

VINCENT HARRY HENNESSY, B.C.E. 
~ecturer in Civil Engineering 


VICTOR PHILIPPE HENRI, D.Sc. 


-ecturer in Physics 

CONDER CAYWOOD HENRY, A.B., LL.B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 

PHILIP FI 
І 


) 
Tojessorial Lecturer in Lato 


ROY HERTZ, Pu.D., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


HENRY WILLIAM HERZOG, B.S. 


reasurer 


FRAZER FROST HILDER, A.B., J.D. 


~¢Cturer in Law 


ELIZABETH HARMAN HILL, MD. 
Associate in Medicine 

JOHN VINCENT HINKEL, M.S. 
*cturer in Journalism (Public Relations) 

HERMAN HEDBERG HOBBS, B.S. 
nstructor in Physics 


LEROY EDWARD HOECK, M.D. 


@junct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


JAY LOUIS HOFFMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Ssistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


ADRIAN MICHAEL HOGBEN, M.D., Рн.р. 


Ssociate (Research) in Medicine 


JAMES WILLIAM HOLLINGSWORTH, M.D. 
тісі! Instructor іп Medicine 


PEARL HOLLY, M.S., MD. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


BERNARD LEONARD HORECKER, PuD. 


rofessorial Lecturer on Enzymes 


ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D. 


Ssociate Clinic al Professor of Surgery 


HUGH OSG( JOD HOUSE, A.B., MD. 


Ssociate University Physician 


ELD HERRICK, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


8810 Flower Ave. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


3910 Keller Ave. 


Alexandria, Va. 


4607 36th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


6811 Riggs Rd. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


4322 Argyle Terrace NW. 


4612 S. Chelsea Lane 


Jethesda, Md. 


5403 Blackistone Rd. NW. 


4721 Rodman St. NW. 


2300 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


5341 29th St. NW. 


222 E. Oxford Ave. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2502 Colbrook Dr. 


Hillcrest Heights, Md. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 


3500 Woodridge Ave. 
Wheaton, Md. 


108 Schuyler Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2704 36th Pl. NW. 


5713 Glenwood Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2719 Brandywine St. NW. 


1835 I St. NW. 
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The George Washington University 


*AVERETT HOWARD, A.M. 
Associ 


ciate Professor of English Composition 


WILLIAM ALLEN HOWARD, A.B., M.D 
Assistant С al Professor of Pediatrics 


JOHN DECATOR HOYLE, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
HENRY FURNESS HUBBARD, Pu.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Psychol 
GERALD FRED HUNGERFORD, PH.D 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
THELMA HUNT, Рн.р., M.D 


Professor of Psychol 


EUGENE INGOLD, B.S. 
Lecturer in Journalism 

VINCENT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IRVING, Jr., PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 


NORMAN HARRY ISAACSON, A.B., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


MARGARET IVES, Pu.D. 


Lecturer in Psychology 


CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN WINGFIELD JACKSON, B.S., LL.B 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


MARSHALL HANNIS J 
Clinical Instructor in À 


ACOBSON, A.B., M.D 
uctor in Med 


cine 


DOROTHY STEINLE 


JAEGER-LEE, M.D 
Assistant Clinical I essor of Pediat 


| f Pediatri 
BURNICE HERMAN JARMAN, AM, Ep.D 
Professor of Education; Director of the 


Sessions 


Su mmer 


WILLIAM DABNEY JARMAN, B.S., MD 


Associate in Urology 


GEORGE JASZI, PH.D. 
Lecturer in Economics 


WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 


* On sabbatical leave fall term 1954-55. 


1 Scott Circle NW. 
1683 34th St. NW. 
Prince St 


` Alexandria, Va 
6318 32d St. NW. 


1417 N St. NW. 
3517 Macomb St. NW. 
450s Oliver St. 


Riverdale, Md. 


100 Albemarle St. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md 


4836 Langdrum Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


5184 Linnean Terrace NW. 


302 Rucker PI. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1150 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


4844 N. Rock Springs Rd 
Arlingtor 


1913 Sudbury Rd 


сто Cumberland Ave 
Somerset, Md. 


2024 R St. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


JOE LEE JESSUP, M.B.A. 


Professor of Business Administration; Assistant 


Dean in the School of Government 
ARLIN REX JOHNSON, Pu.D. 
"rofessor of Public Administration 


AUGUSTUS CLARK JOHNSON, A.M. 


-eCturer in Business Administration 


EVA MAYNE JOHNSON, A.M. 


Instructor in Psychology 
EVERETT HERSCHEL JOHNSON, Рн.р. 


rofessor of Statistics 


JOSEPH BUEOL JOHNSON, AM., Ep.D. 


“есгигет in Education 


THOMAS NICK JOHNSON, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, Px.D. 


rofessor of Mathematics 
PENJAMIN CALLOWAY JONES, Jr., A.B., 
Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES WILSON JONES, A.B., M.D. 


ssociate in Medicine 
RUTH ELSIE JONES, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English Composition 
KENNETH CASPER KATES, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
SOL KATZ, B.S., M.D. 
djunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 
SOLOMON KATZENELBOGEN, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
MORTY NS 
Clinical In 


JOHN KAYE, M.S. ix МЕ. 


5sociate Prof 


ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Pu.D. LL D. 


Tojessor of European History; Dean of the Divi- 


поп of University Students 


LOUIS CLARK KEATING, Рн. 


Tofessor of Romance Languages 


JOHN ALEXANDER KENDRICK, A.B., LLB. 


erR of the Trial Practice Court 


ELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B. M.D. 


Structor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


essor of Mechanical Engineering 


4204 Leland St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1707 N. Greenbrier St. 
Arlington, Va. 
Springfield, Va. 

4722 Tilden St. NW 

Route 1, Glen Hills 
Rockville, Md. 


2101 N. Scott St. 
Arlington. Va. 


1335 H St. NW. 
307 W. Montgomery Ave. 
Rockville. Md. 


814 Prince St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1629 Columbia Rd. NW. 


2311 N. rith St. 


Arlington, Va. 


7102 Rhode Island Ave. 
College Park, Md. 


917 Ridge Rd. 


Route t, Annandale, Va. 


3636 16th St. NW. 
4700 Blagden Ave. NW. 
6923 Clarendon Rd, 


Bethesda, Md. 
2115 G St. 


4414 Dittmar Rd, 
Arlington, Va. 


1500 Massachusetts Ave. 
Т 


i 


The George Washington University 


M ARV IN HAYNE KENDRICK, А.В. M.D. 
Ci al Instructor in Surgery 

RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Рн. 
Professor of Accounting 

THOMAS JAMES KENNE DY, JR» B.S., M.D 
A iate (Research) in Med 

ALBERT PRENTICE KENYON, A.M. 
Associate in Physi 

IRVIN KERLAN, B.S., M.D,, C.P.H. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ISRAEL KESSLER, M.S., 
Clinical Instructor in Medi 
MARG ARE г KILEY, A.M 


1 1a etarial Studie 


ROBERT АКЫШ, KINNEY, A.B 
Lecturer in Political Science 


HAYDEN KIRBY LAE B.S., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Pre r of Dermatology and 


Syphil 


XOY 


VIRGINIA RANDOLPH KIRKBRIDE, A.M 


Director of Activities for Women 


JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, A.B., LL.B. 
LL.M. 
Adj junct Professor of La 
FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, A.M 
Professor of Home Economics 


STANLEY WILLIAM KIRSTEIN, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ALBERT DAVID KISTIN, A.M., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JACK KLEH, A.B., M.D. 
al Instructor in Medicine 


ELMER KLEIN, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


MORRIS KLE INE RMAN, Cu.D., М.В. 
A 


istant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


VINCENT KLEINFELD, LL.B 


Lecturer in Law 
DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, В.Аксн., 
M.F.A. 


Professor of Art 


1028 Valley Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2528 N. Buchanan St. 


Arlington, Va. 


10111 McKenney Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


3672 Gunston Rd 
Alexandria, Va. 
1919 19th St. NW. 
721 Decatur St. NW. 
33 20th St. NW. 
2251 N. Vermont St. 
Arlingtor , Va. 
1791 Crestwood Dr. NW 


2129 G St. NW. 


1519 Underwood St. NW 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 
NW. 

1835 I St. NW. 

2111 Bancroft Pl. NW 

915 19th St. NW. 


1801 K St. NW. 


2025 1 St. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


CALVIN TREXLER KLOPP, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ALVIN KNUDSON, B.S., M.D. қ 
Associate in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


GEORGE MARTIN KOEHL, A.M. 
Professor of Physics; Acting Dean of the 
Junior College 


*MYRON LAW KOENIG, Pu.D. 
"rofessor of American History 
JACOB KOTZ, M.D. 
slinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WOLFGANG HERBERT KRAUS, Dr. Jur. 
S.J.D. 


Associate Professor of Political Science 


JOSEPH LEO KRIEGER, M.BA. 


rojessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


MILTON PAUL KROLL, A.B., LL.B. 


"ecturer in Law 


LUDWIG CARL KROUTIL, A.B., MD. 


assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


MORRIS EDWARD KRUCOFF, B.S., M.D. 
«linical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
JOSEPH HENRY KRUPA, M.S., Е.Р. 
"rofessor of Physical Education for Men 
SOLOMON KULLBACK, PH.D. 
“есімгет in Statistics 
ANTI IONY LABUE, B.S., Ер.М. 
Associate Professor of Education 
WILLIAM THURSTON LADY, M.D. 
«тиса! Instructor in Obstetrie s and Gynecology 
JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, Рн). 
Professor of Classical Lan guages and Literatures: 
4s sistant Dean of the College of 
Studies; University Marshal 


General 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, Jr., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

HENRY PRATHER | 
Assistant Clinical Pro 

CAI 
4 


sAUGHLIN, B.S., M р. 
fessor о} Psychiatry 

RR BARTLESON LAVELL, A M. 
5ociate Professor of Sociol ry; Assistant Dean 
in the Junior College 


. 
On leave of absence 1954-55. 


8601 Brandt Pl. 
Bethesda, Md. 


4104 S. 36th St. 
Fairlington, Va. 


515 Mansfield Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

1611 N. Bryan St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2824 Connecticut Ave, NW. 


3101 Highland Pl. NW. 


3044 S. Buchanan St. 
Arlington, Va. 


7005 W. Greenvale Pkwy. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


605 Sherbrook Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


3108 Worthington St. NW. 

2508 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Va. 

1259 Van Buren St. NW. 

2115 G St. NW. 


800 Alabama Ave. SE. 


3601 Connecticut Ave. NW 


1835 I St. NW. 


201 Elm St. 
Chevy Chase, Md 
4304 16th St. S 
Arlington, Va. 


xlviii The George Washington University 


CHARLES EDWARD LAW, M.D. 812 N. Overlook Dr. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine Alexandria, Va. 
HELEN BENNETT LAWRENCE, A.M. 4268 N. Vacation Lane 

Professor of Physical Education for W omen Arlington, Va. 
BOLITHA JAMES LAWS, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 7 Oxford St. 

Adjunct Professor of Law Chevy Chase, Md. 
ALFRE D HENRY LAWTON, M.D., Рн.р. 5901 Anniston Rd. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine Bethesda, Md. 


LUDWIG GEORGE LEDERER, M.D., PH.D. 6003 Massachusetts Ave 
Assistant Clinical Professor (Research) of NW. 
M edic 


JOHN GORDON LEE, A.B., M.D., CM., Gatewood Ave 
; „М, р. Sc.D. Burnt Mills Hills, Md 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 


ne 


CHESTE А Е LWOOI D LEESE, Рн.О, 704 Butternut St. NW. 
Profess f Physiology 


LUBIN POE LEGGETTE, A.M. 1505 Timber Lane 
Depew Professor of Speech Falls Church, Va. 


*WOLFRAM KARL LEGNER, PH.D. 4401 First Rd. S 


Associate Professor of German Arlington, Va. 
ROBERT MEYER LEONARD, Рн.р. 8128 14th Ave 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and Hyattsville, Md. 


cognosy 

THOMAS MILES LEONARD, Pu.B., M.D. 4216 Mathewson Dr. NW. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

GORDON SPARKS LETTERMAN, B.S., M.D. 2700 Q St. NW 
Associate in Surgery 

JACK LOUIS LEVINE, M.D. 1217 Valley Ave. SE. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 

EDWARD LEWIS, M.D. 2820 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

EDWIN LEWIS, M.B.A. 3500 14th St. NW. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


WILLIAM LEWIS, M.D. 1600 45th St. NW. 


C al Instructor in Medicine 
CALVIN DARLINGTON LINTON, Рн.) 4711 17th St. N 
Professor of English Literature; Assistant Dean Arlington, Va 


f Columbian College 
LEON McNEELY LIVERETT, B.S., MD. 3301 20th St. N. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology Arlington, Va. 
JAMES WALLING LONG, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


* On sabbatical leave spring term 1954-55. 


JOSEPH MICHAEL LO PRESTI, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


SAMUEL DENNIS LOUBE, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


REGINALD SPENCER LOURIE, M.D. 


Ssociate Clinical Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 


KERMIT 


-ecturer 


MILTON LOVEWELL, B.S. ix ЕЕ. 
in Electrical Engineering 


HOWARD ROWLAND LUDDEN, А.М. 


stant. Professor of Political Science 


VICTOR FREDERICK LUDEWIG, A.B., B.S. 


Uperintendent of the Unir ersity Hospital 


FLORENCE MARY LUMSDEN, A.M., Еър 


~ecturer in Education 


DONALD WALTER LYNCH, M.S. 
-ecturer in Electrical Engineering 


JOHN HUGH LYONS, M.D., MS. 


1 
Clinical Professor ol Surgery 


GORDON RHODES MacDONALD, B.S., M.D. 


clinical Instructor in Urology 


FRANK GOODNOW MacMURRAY, A.B, ? 


tnical Instructor in Medicine 


GEORGE MAKSIM, M.D., М5. 1х Pep. 


ssistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


HARRIET MYLANDER MALING, Ри”, 


Ssistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 


WILLIAM THOMAS MALLISON, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 


Sststant Professor of Law 


BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D. 
‘sistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


HAROLD GEORGE MANDEL, Рн.р. 


Associate Professor of Pharmacology 


JAMES PACKARD MANN, MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOHN BAYNE MARBURY, MD. 


350clate in Medicine 


JOHN MARTIN. MD., Рн. 
Ssociate in Neurological Surgery 


Staff of Instruction 


1805 Longfellow Ave. 
N. Avondale, Md. 


9312 Harvey Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


505 W. Thornapple St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1200 М. Illinois St. 
Arlington, Va. 


22е R 


3335 Buchanan St. 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


4712 River Rd. NW. 
8 Park View Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


142 Ivanhoe St. SW. 
1150 Connecticut Ave, NW. 
10602 Dunkirk Dr. 

Silver Spring, Md. 


2224 Decatur Pl. NW. 
4907 Tilden St, NW. 


406 N. Taylor Ave. 
Annapolis, Md. 


9305 Caroline St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1701 Varnum St. NW. 

3601 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 

1711 Rhode Island Ave. 
NW 


3724 Davenport St. NW. 


Walter Reed Medical 
Center 


1 


ROBERT EDW ARD MARTIN, M.D. 


A iate іп Pediatrics 
— SY SUE MARTIN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Pu.D., LL.D. 
President of the University 


JOHN RUSSELL MASON, B.S., 


1; Curator of Art 


IN L.S., А.М., 
Librarian 
MARTIN ALEXANDER MASON, B.S. ім Exc., 
Inc.-Dr. 
Professor of Civil Engineering; Dean of the 
School of Engineering 
JOSEPH MARSHALL MATHIAS, A.B.. LL.B 
Lecturer in Journalism 
LOUIS HARKEY MAYO, B.S., 
Associate Professor of Law; A 
the La о St hool 
CHARLES FRANCIS McCAFFREY, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Preventive Medicine 


and Public Health 


CHESTER HAYDEN McCALL, Jr., A.M 
Instructor in Statistics 


WILLIAM GRAY McCARTEN, M.S. 
Assistant Professor о} Bacteriology 


DENNIS PARFREMENT McCARTY, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


MURIEL HOPE McCLANAHAN, Рн.Р. 


Associate Professor of English Composition 


LL.B., J.S.D. 
sistant Dean of 


ud L IAM ST. € E Y McC UNE, А.В, M.D. 
te Cl l Professor of Sur ery 


ANNA G sENEVIEVE McELDOWNY, A.B., M.D. 
Associate 


in Psychiatr 


JAMES JE RRY McFARLAND, Jr., B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Otolaryngology 


—— AYNE McF ARL еу BS, MD. 
uctor in Phy in 1 


EDW ARD ( L — - ЗАКЕ, А.В, M.D 
C l Instructor in 


JOHN ALBERT McINTIRE, A.B., LL.B 
Professorial Lecturer in La 


5852 N. Washington Blvd 
Arlington, Va 


2120 16th St. NW. 
The University 
2017 I St. NW. 


205 Raymond St 
Chevy Chase, Md 


4416 Ambler Dr. 
Kensing de P 


72 6 Wallace Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


1739 N. Washington Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 


6701 44th St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


2 Ewing Court 
Bethesda, Md. 


3 S. Royal Ave. 
Front Royal, Va 


$32 20th St. NW. 


1423 M St. NW 
1150€ C Ave, NW 
01 Ауе, NW 
IIS G iew Ave 

S g, Md 


Staff of Instruction 


CLARENCE McLAUGHLIN, B.S., LL.B. 


rojessorial Lecturer in Accounting 


P 


PRESTON ALEXANDER McLEND( JN, B.S., M.D. 


: - ; 
rofessor of Pediatrics 


HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S. пм 


Мер., M.D. 


associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, Рн.р. 


М j p 
Tojessor of Mathematics 


WILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.D., MS. ix Mep 


Associate in Surgery 


MAURICE MENSH, M.D. 


associate in Medicine 


LEROY SORENSON MERRIFIELD, A.B., 
[.P.A, 


LL.B., М} 


associate Professor of Law 


HOWARD MAXWELL MERRIMAN, Pu.D. 


rojessor of American Diplomatic History 


JOSEPH LOUIS METIVIER, Jr., A.B. 
omance Languages 


HAAREN ALBERT MIKLOFSKY, B.C.E, 


nstructor in R 


M.Enc., D.Enc. 
Associate P 


JAMES MIKLOVICH 


“MASTER SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Атк Force 


Instructor in Air Science 


FRANK NELSON MILLER, B.S., M.D. 


SSOCiate Professor of Pathology 


RALPH BRETNEY MILLER, АВ, МР. 


ssociate in Medicine 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D. 


associate in Medicine 


DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B. MD. 


fe 
Fofessor о] Otolaryngology 


GE 
Tojessorial Lecturer in Law 
FREDERICK TI 


“ситет in Е, onomics 


rofessor of Civil Engineering 


ORGE EDWARD MONK, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


IORP MOORE, Рн.р. 


8806 Lowell РІ, 


Bethesda, Md. 
2146 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


418 Willard Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


8004 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 
2440 Foxhall Rd. NW. 


1730 I St. NW. 


107 Martha's Rd. 
Hollin Hills 


Alexandria, Va. 
1436 36th St. NW. 


5009 7th St. NW. 


8236 14th Ave. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


2115 G St. NW. 


3701 Connecticut Ave. 
NW. 

3700 33d Pl. NW. 

2030 R St. NW. 


6900 Wisconsin Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

4344 Hawthorne St. NW. 

10 Franklin St 
Kensington, Md. 


1408 Alger Rd. 
Falls Church, Va, 


lii The George Washington University 


ROBE RT HAMILTON MOORE, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of English Composition 


WILLIS EUGENE چ‎ Pu.D. 


Assistant Profe f Pharma ceutical Chemistry 


ALVIN HANSON MORGAN, B.S. ix E.E. 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


JAMES WARD М wes S, A.B 


Adjunct Professor of Lau 
WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, M.D. 
A iate in Surgery 
EDITH 1 ELIZA BETH MORTENSEN, P: 
1 ^ Professor of Zoology 
JAMES NORMAN | MOSEL, ,AM 
Associate Professor of Ps gy 
LOUIS PAT MUNAN, MSS. 


Associate in Physiology 


SAM CLARK MUNSON, Рн.р. 


Associate Professor of Biology 


*JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pu.B., LL.B. 


Professor of Law 


JAMES PETER се НҮ, B.S., M. р. 


биги. _ nn 
JOSEPH PATRICK MURPHY, АВ, LL.B., 
LL.M 
Lecturer in Political Science 
FRANC IS JAMES MURRAY, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FRANK HAMMETT MYERS, LL.B, LLM 
Adjunct Professor of La 


JOHN SAMUEL MYERS, Pu D. 
Lecturer 7 Public Admi in istration 
WALTEI SENI ALL MYERS, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Cli 1 Professor of Medicine 
WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, A.M. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men 
MORESHWAR VITHAL NADKARNI, PH.D 
Assistant Research Professor of Pharmac ology 
CHARLES RUDOLPH NAESER, Pu.D 


Professor of Chemistry 


* On sabbatical leave fall term 1954-55 


2802-A 16th Rd. S. 
Arlington, Va. 
124 Wilmington РІ, SE. 
4609 84 sce 1. S. 
Arli 1, Va. 
4 Cathedr il Ave. NW. 
3040 Garrison St. NW. 
4444 Faraday Pl. NW. 
Cameron Mills R« 
‘Ale "Xi PEES a, Va. 
628 A St. NE. 
7761 Emerson Rd. 
Hyattsville, Md. 
1824 23d St. NW. 


1911 R St. NW. 


2410 S. 26th St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3257 Worthington St. NW. 


I 45th St. NW. 


315 Whittier St. NW. 


106 Dawson Ave. 
Rockville, Md 


120 Van Winkle Dr. 
Falls Church, Va 


$ Professorial Lecturer while on leave of absence as Professor 1954-55. 


WALTER LEW IS NALLS, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


CARMON ROBERT NAPLES, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmol gy 
NELS DAVID NELS IN, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
FRED EVERETT NESSELL, A.B. 


Registrar; Secretary of the Facultie; 


WILLIAM VANCE NESSLY 


“есбитет in Journalism 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D. 


ssistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


WILLIAM NEWMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Ssistant Professor of Pathology 


JOSEPH NEY, B.S., MD. 
ssociate in Medicine 
MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, A.B. M.D. 


linical Professor of Pediatrics 


AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


GEORGE NORDLINGER, А.В, M.D. 


‘linical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


EUGENIA CAMPBELL NOWLIN, A.M. 


«ecturer in Education 


JOHN COLEMAN NUNEMAKER, M.S., M.D.. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Medicine 


HAROLD VALDEMAR OERTING, B.S., 


«ecturer in Electrical Engineering 


IN EE. 


MONT ELL ERNEST OGIX IN, Рн.р. 
Tojessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
“LIFTON EARL OLMSTEAD, A.B. TxD. 
550ciate Professor of Religion 
CHARLES WILLIAM ORDMAN, A.B., M.D. 


*50cGte in Medicine 


HERMAN ISRAEL ORENTLICHER, A.B., LL.B. 


ssociate Professor of Law 


JACK ORLOFF, MD. 


ssociate (Research) in Medicine 


Staff of Instruction 


105 N. Alfred St. 
Alexandria, Va. 

1746 K St. NW. 

1420 35th St. NW. 

4517 Western Ave, NW. 
518 Missouri Ave. NW. 
I918 K St. NW. 

1335 H St. NW. 

1801 K St. NW. 

1000 Maryland Ave. NE. 
5501 16th St. NW. 

5129 Linnean Ave. NW. 
2500 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 
4001 25th Rd. N. 


Arlington, Va, 


127 Colony Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


501 Dorchester Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 


7210 Maple Ave. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


1726 M St. NW. 


1425 Ft. Stevens Dr. NW. 


9321 Adelaide Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


GILBERT OTTENBERG, 
Associate in Urology 
WINFRE a к. Е — SER, A.B., 
Profess f Psychiatry 
RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, PH.D 
Professor of Business Administration 
RUSSEL SMITH PAGE, Jr., A B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
JOHN G 25; BERT Р AL ME R, M.S 
A t Professor Bot y 


EDWIN PEARSON PARKER III. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


А.М. M.D. 


M.D,, Sc.D. 


CFA 


B.S., M.D. 


KATHERINE F 
M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


LIZABETH PARKER, A.M., 


JOHN PARKS, M.S., M.D 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


LEL BND ЖО, BUR P ARR, 
Pr f Bacteriol 


PH.D, 

ALVIN EDWARD PARRISH, M.D 
Clinical Ins Medicine 

JOHN HOWELL PEACOCK, B.S., M.D. 


A ciate 1m Pedi 1atrics 


tructor in 


JED WILLIAMS PEARSON, Jr., АВ. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


M.D 

and Gynecology 

THOMAS MARTIN PEERY, А.В, M.D. 
Professor of Patholo gy; 


Instruction 


TH OMAS JOSEPH PEKIN, B.S., M.D. 


A ate in Medicine 


THEODORE PETER PERROS, Рн.р. 


Assistant Pro fessor of Chemi istry 


LEONARD THEODORE sng TERSON, B.S., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Profes Orth pedi 


САБЕ WEIR PETTIT, 
Professor of Speech 


GREGORY DENIS PICONE, В5 
m Unrrep States Am Force 
Assi t Pr Air Sci 


GEORGE РПА, ВЕЕ 
Lecturer in Ele trical Eng 


Рн. 


"ineering 


The George Washington University 


: Director of Postgraduate 


‹ Sur; ету 


1415 Holly St. NW. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

3113 Key Blvd, 
Arlington, Va. 

1835 ISt. NW. 


6316 Landover Rd. 


4447 Volta Pl. NW. 
isin Ave. NW, 
1650 Foxhall Rd. NW. 


1835 K St. NW. 


226 Belle Have n Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 
isconsin Ave, NW. 
5825 3d Pl. NW. 

3268 Arcadia Pl. NW. 


2141 I St. NW. 


204 Hampton St. SE 


1979 S George Mason Dr. 
Arlington, Va 


Staff of Instruction 


Clinical Instructor їп Surgery 


LOIS IRENE PLATT, A.B., M D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Cancer Cytolog 


HOWARD CLEMETH PIERPONT, A.B., M.D. 


JACQUES JACOBUS POLAK, Рн. 


), ЖЖ ^ ^ 
rojessorial Lecturer їп Economics 


DEMETRIOS AREMISTOS POLYCHR( )ME, 
A.B., M.S. 1х Exc., Sc.D. 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


ANDREW GABRIEL PRANDONI, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WARREN GODFREY PREISSER, A.B. M D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

NEEL JACK PRICE, B.S., M.D. 
«атса! Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


?, 
rojessor of Romance Languages 


MERLE IRVING PR( TZMAN, Рн. 


LAWRENCE ELIAS PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


associate in Medicine 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D. 


linical Professor of Surgery 


LOUIS OTTO QUAM, Pu.D. 


› : TX 
Professorial Lecturer in Geography 


BORIS RABKIN, A.B, MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JORGE GUILLERMO RAMIREZ. B.S.M., M.D. 


slinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


KALERVO RANKAMA. Рн.р. 
Tofessorial Lecturer п Ceochemistry 

JOHN CHRISTIAN RANSMEIER, A.B., M.D. 
associate in Medicine 


CHARLES RAVITSI 


) КҮ, M.S. iN Ер, 
"CUu rer їп Physi, 


13 
EDWARD LUKE 


( REA, АВ. M.D. 
slini 


cal Instructor in Medicine 


ADRIAN RECINOS, Jr., B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Pediatrics 


yJ 


1221 S. Taylor St. 


Arlington, Va. 


1900 F St. NW. 
3420 Porter St. NW. 


515 Duke St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


5128 Loughboro Rd. NW. 


1918 Pagebrook Rd. 
Hillandale, Md. 


1703 Allison St. NW. 
4807 Colorado Ave. NW. 
2500 S. Eads St. 


Arlington, Va. 
3241 Worthington St. NW. 
1835 I St. NW. 
990 Tuckaho St. 

Falls Church, Va. 


1200 Lebanon St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2419 Chain Bridge Rd. NW. 


2115 G St. NW. 


3231 Valley Dr 
Alexandria, Va. 


1505 Drexel St 


Takoma Park, Md. 


1400 Aspen St. NW. 


447 Belleview Dr. 


Falls Church, Va. 


lvi The George Washington University 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D. 1720 Connecticut Ауе, NW. 
` Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAYMOND RAY REED, A.M. 3082 S. Woodrow St 
Lecturer in Education Arlington, Va. 
JOHN PALMER REESING, Jr., PH.D. 2029 G St. NW. 
Assistant Professor of English 
WILLIAM JENNINGS REINHART, B.B.A. rton St. 
Associate in Physical Education for Men n, Va. 
MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, Pu.D.. J.D. 1500 Massachusetts Ave 
Lecturer in Education NW. 
RAYMOND HOWARD RE NO, A.M I218 Perry St. NE 
Instructor in English Cor tion 
FREDERICK A REUTER, M.D $170 Tilden St. NW. 
Professor of Urology 
FREDERICK TURNER REUTER. MD 5170 Tilden St. NW 
Clinical Instructor in Ur 
JACK JACOB RHI IA OLD, A.B., M.D 1601 Argonne Pl. NW. 
Ass ‚їп Me 
| [ARL ES SYL V ANU S RHY NE, LL.B. 730 Jackson Pl. NW. 
36% rial Lecturer in Laz 
DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, A.B. MD. 4401 Dexter St. NW. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BARTON WINTERS RICHW INE, M.D. 3306 Rittenhouse St. NW. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B S., M.D 2900 Glover Dr. NW. 
Clinical Profess r of Surgery 
FLOYD MILLARD RIDDICK, PH.D. Manassas, Va. 
Lecturer in Political Science 
HUGO VICTOR RIZZOLI. AA M D. 6915 Massachusetts Ave 
Associat te in Neurok 77 al Surge NW. 
JAMES WILLIS ROBB, A.M 2123 I St. NW. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, PH.D. 4913 Chevy Chase Blvd 
4s ' Profes f Bacteri logy Chevy Chase, Md 
JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, PH.D. 1352 Jefferson St. NW. 
Professor of Biochemistry 
FLOYD STERLING R OGERS, MD. 1150 Connecticut Ave, NW. 
Associate in Obstetrics a nd Gynecology 
GRE ГС НЕ М — ISA ROGERS, Рн1. 2212 I St. NW. 
A e Professor of German 
AUSTIN V BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jr., M.D. 104 Chevy Chase Dr 


Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery Chevy Chase, Md. 


RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, АВ. M.D. 


ssociate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MONROE JAMES ROMANSK Y, A.B, M.D. 
ssociate Professor of Medicine 


WALTER JOSEPH ROMEJKO, M.D. 


Associate in Ophthalmology 


BLAKE SMITH ROOT, A.M, Ep.D. 


Professor of Education 


MORTON HAROLD ROSE, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ARTHUR ROSENBAUM, B.S., M.D. 


ssociate in Medicine 


MORRIS HIRSH ROSENBERG, А.В. M.D. 
clinical Instructor in Medicine 
LOUIS ROSS, M.D. 


ssociate in Medicine 


PHYLLIS NICHOLS В. WE, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of English 


MARSHALL DE GRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, 
BS. MD. 2 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
RALPH WINDSOR RUFFNER, А.М, Ер. 


rofessor of Education 


WILLIAM SAMUEL RUMBOUGH, А.М, E».D. 


ecturer іп Education 


ALEXANDER LeSUEUR RUSSELL, M.D. 
Clinical ] 
*WILLIAM FRED 


350ciate Profess 


ERICK SAGER, Рн). 


or of Chemistry 


THOMAS STONE SAPPINGTON, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in M edi 


MARY Қ 
А} 


cine 


4s; Ociate in Ped 
СН; 


“жы 
tatrics 


“nical Instructor їп 
Physician 
WILLIAM JOH 
Clinica] Instr 
WILLIAM ED 


Assistant P 
ELT 


* On Sabbatic 


tine; Uni ersity 


N SCHEWE, B 5. M.D 


uctor in Pathology 


WARD SCHMIDT, PH.D 


rojessor of Chem istry 


al leave 1954-55. 


Staff of Instruction 


nstructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ATHERINE LAURENCE SARTW ELL, 
3, M.D. 


ARLES JOSEPH SAVARESE, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
in Med 


2800 Woodley Rd. NW. 


6609 32d Pl. NW. 
4926 Westway Dr. 
Crestview, Md. 


3537 N. Delaware St. 
Arlington, Va. 


7251 15th Pl. NW. 


1025 Vermont Ave. NW. 


9915 Tenbrook Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
3923 Massachusetts Ave. 


1010 25th St. NW. 


2015 R St. NW. 


6613 Delafield St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


653 Emerson St. NE. 


166 N. Columbus St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1103 16th St. NW. 


1211 Jefferson St. NW. 


1324 Dale Dr. 


Siver Spring, Md. 


lviii 


WILSON EMERSON SCHMIDT, PH.D. 
Assi 


tant Professor f Economic 


HERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D. 


e Clinical Professor of Surger 
ROBERT KENYON SCHUBERT 


MAJOR, “жеді ТЕ8 Am Fe 


Assistant Profess Air Sc 


CYRIL N, S., M.D 
Cl qm tor in "di 


t" 


KI At S SC CHW ARZ, MI 


JOHN ALEXANDER SCO T Г, M.BA. 
Lecturer in Business Adm nistration 


WILLIAM HENRY SEBRELL, Jr., М.Р 
Professorial Lecturer оп Nutrition 
MYRNA PAULINE SEDGWICK, A.B 
Administrative Secretary 
HAROLD SEIDMAN, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Public Administration 
ALVIN SELTZER, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
STUART McGUIRE SESSOMS. BS , M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, Мр 
Associate Clinical Professor of Neur logy 
G rue E SHARP Е, \ B., M.D. 
l Instructor in Medicine 
SAMUEL HAZEN SHEA. M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ane 1 Gyn 


HENRY DAVIDSON SHELDON, Рн.р. 


ecturer in S logy 


ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M. 
Professor of English Li iterature 


ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, 
ow C.M. 
Clinical Pr essor of Ophthalmology 
EUGENE HUGHY SHERMAN, Sr., B.S 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 
MILDRED HOLLANDER SHOTT, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies 


NAHUM RAPHAEL SHULMAN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


The George Washington University 


1020 Valley Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4911 Sedgwick St. NW. 


803 Fifer Dr. 


Alexandr ia, Va. 


3937 Garrison St. NW. 


National Institutes of 


8100 Eastern Ave. NW. 


9629 Parkwood Drive 


Bethe la, Md 
2025 R St. NW. 


4501 Puller Dr 
Kensington, Md 


5033 Glenbrook Terrace 


203 Lawton St 
Falls Church, Va 


1801 K St. NW 


3218 Chillum Rd 


Mt. Rainier, Md 
3823 Rodman St. NW 


8201 Grubb Rd 
Silver Spring, Md 


Staff of Instruction 


DWIGHT EDWARD SHYTLE 


~eCturer in Electrical Engineering 


MAURICE ARTHUR SISLEN, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOSEPH RICHARD SIZO( ), AM., S.T.D., D.D., 


... Lirrr.D, 
Milbank Professor of Religion; Director of 
University Chapel 
DUDLEY GRAHAM SKINKER, LL B. 
Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LEWIS SLACK, PH.D. 


SSOCiate Professor of Physics 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SLINGLUFF, B.S. ix 
LE 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


JOHN ELDRID SMITH, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor (Research) 
of Medicine 


LYMAN BRADFORD SMITH, Рн.Р. 


rofessorial Lécturer on Taxonomy 
PAUL KENNETH SMITH, Ри, 
Professor of Pharmacology 
RALPH GRAFTON SMITH, M.D., Pu.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pharmacology 
ROBERT ROLAND SMITH, B.S, M.D. 
“Атса! Instruct 
WALDO EDWARD SMITH, B.E. iN СК, 
M.S. In СЕ. 
Proj 


fessorial Lecturer in Ci 


or in Surgery 


vil Engineering 
LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, A.B., M D. 


ssociate in Medicine 


MURIEL SCHATZ SOWERS, A.B. MD 


Clinical Instructor іп Pediatrics 


WILLIAM SPECTOR, A.M. 
550ciate in p 
LORETTA М, 


"Structop їп 


hysiology 

AY STALLINGS, A.M. 
Physical Education for Women 
WILLIAM we JYODROW STANBRO, M.D. 


Fofessor of Radiology 


WILLIAM STARK, A.B, MD. 


nical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 


9 McNeil Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


915 19th St. NW. 


2915 Connecticut Ave. NW, 


011 Belvedere Віу 4, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1905 N. Lincoln St. 
Arlington, Va. 


$900 Forest Rd. 
Cheverly, Md. 

1715 N. Nelson St. 
Arlington, Va. 

6202 Greentree Rd. 


Bethesda, Md. 


41 W. Washington St. 
Kensington, Md. 


4323 Murdock Mill Rd. 
NW. 
1026 Noyes Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


I1108 Ardwick Dr. 
Rockville, Md. 


3907 Jocelyn St. NW. 


3640 Everett St. NW. 
4859 Park Ave 
Glen Cove, Md. 


10314 Freeman Р! 
Kensington, Md. 


2029 G St. NW. 


4808 Enfield Rd 
Jethesda, Md. 


4201 Massachusetts Ave. 


NW 
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IRA ERNEST STEELE, A.M 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

HYMAN ERWIN STEINMAN, M.D 
Lecturer in Physiology 

EDWIN LOCKWOOD STEVENS, A.M 
Associate Professor of Speech 

CHARLES DAVID STEWART, M.S.S.. 
Lecturer in Economics 


IARLES FREDERICK STIEGLER, A.B., 


4 ociate їп Pediatrics 


JOSE eee Mai чын STILL, M.D., 


Ass t Professor in Physiology 


MYER HAROLD STOLAR, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., Рн. 
Professor of English Literature 
KARL ERNEST STROMSEM, Pu.D 
Professorial Lecturer on Public Admini tration; 
Adviser on Government Intern Si holarships 
DONALD HARRISON STUBBS, A.M. MD. 


Clinical Professor of Anesthesiolo gy 


SAMUEL JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, Puar.G. 
M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


LL.B. 


M.P.H. 


RJ Уй AE L SUPE RVÍA, Doctor en DERECHO 


sociate Professor of Spani ish 


EDITH SHORES SURREY, AM. 
Assistant Professor of Speech 

HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S 
Professor of Finance; Director of Admissions 


GARR ETT SWAIN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurological 


CARL SWYTER, B.S. ix ЕЕ 
COLONEL, Ce Ж Ғокс: 
Professor of Air Science 


ICTOR SZEBEHELY, Dr. Enc 

Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical Engi 
SAMUEL ee TAGG ART, M.D 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


IRENE GORSKI TAMAGNA, M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


Surgery 


neering 


M.D. 


$077 26th Rd. N 
Arlington, Va. 


$154 34th St. NW. 
2711 Terrace Rd. SE. 
1714 Wilson Lane 


Bethesda, Md. 


6318 Willston Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Route I 
Sterling, Va. 


2913 M St. NW. 
4 Buchanan St. 

Mc Le ғап, Va. 
4717 Quebec St. NW. 


305 Mansion Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4218 28th St. 
Mt. Rainier, 


105 W. Underwood St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1904 R St. NW. 


3636 16th St. NW. 


4504 Gladwyn Dr 
tl , Md 
69 W ton St. NW. 
6501 Connecticut Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


NORMAN TAUB, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Psychiatry 


*JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Pu.D. 


Professor of Mathematics 


ROBERT GEORGE TAYLOR, M.D. 
ssociate in Medicine 


IRA ROCKWOOD TELFORD, PH.D. 


rofessor of Anatomy 


SARAH SHTOFFER TENENBLATT, A.B., M.D. 


SSOCiate in Psychiatry 
JOHN NEWELL TEVIS, A.M. 
ssociate in Physics 
GARRETT CARPER TEWINKEL, B.S. rx M.E. 
МСЕ, 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
JAMES RICHARD THISTLETHWAITE, B.S., 
M.D, 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
LAWRENCE JAY TI IOMAS, B.S., M.D. 
ssociate in Medicine 
CHARLES W2 


, ATERS TI IOMPSON, M.D. 
550С1аѓе in Medicine 


RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S. 


Associate in Dental Surgery 


RONALD BETTES TI IOMPSON, A.B. 


Ssistant Professor of European History 


TI 1OMAS CARLTON THOMPSON. B.S., M.D. 
clinical Professor of Urology 

GEORGE TIEVSKY, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

ANNA COYNE TOD 


Ssistant Clinical P 


CHARLES AR’ 


nstructor in 


LOUIS WILLIAM TORDELLA, Рн1р. 
~eCturer in À 


Tathematics 


D, A.B., M.D. 


rofessor of Psychiatry 


THUR TOOMPAS, A.M. 


Physiology 


WILLIAM GEORGE TORPEY, Pa.D. 
turer on Public Administration 
* On sabi 


sabbatical leave spring term 1954-55. 


3742 Appleton St. NW. 
Route 5 
Rockville, Md. 
3622 Fordham Rd. NW. 
4430 Alton Pl. NW. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
2502 Lee Hwy. 
Arlington, Va. 
8426 Piney Branch Court 


Silver Spring, Md. 


427 Lebaum St. SE. 


8019 Eastern Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1714 N St. NW. 

1835 I St. NW. 

4029 Benton St. NW. 
2032 16th St. NW. 

2730 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 
7519 Broadview Rd. SE. 
6302 Massachusetts Ave. 


NW. 


5502 Oakmont Ave. 


Bethesda, Md. 


810 Grandview Dr. 
Alexandria, Va, 
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KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 


G T TON RAY س‎ TREADWELL, PH.D. 
Pri r of Biochemi 

JOHN WATKINS TRENIS, A B., M. D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi ine 

ROBE RT GAY енн y B.S. iv С.Е. 
As: e Profess f Mechanical Engineerin 


FRED SALISBURY TUPPER, 
Professor of English Literature 
EDW eit ының M.S. 


Assistant Professor of Physics 


WILLIAM LEWIS TURNER, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean 
of the Junior College 


CURTIS EDWARD TUTHILL, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Psyc hology 


BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, Рн.р. 
Sc.D. 
Professor of Chemistry; Coor 
Activities 


Pu.D. 


dinator of Scientific 
ALBERTO VAZQUEZ, Рн.р. 

Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 
ROBERT CORBIN VINCENT. PH.D. 

Associate Professor of Chemistry 
CLARENCE WILLIAM VOTH 


MASTER SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Air Force 
Instructor in Air Science 


LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER, A.M. 


Lecturer in. Education 


DONALD WALTERS, B.S 
Clinical In and Gynecology 


WILL ARD BEECHER WALTERS, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otola aryngology 


CARL HUGO W AL THER, B.E., M.C.E. 


Professor of Civil Enginee ring 
ROBE RT ORR WARTHE N, 2 р 
Clinical Instructor in Pedia 
JOHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, B.S.. МІ. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
DONALD STEVENSON WATSON, Рн. 


Professor of Economics 


M.D 
tructor in Obstetrics 


Colonial Village 
Arlingt n, Va 


474 N. Thomas St. 
Arlin 


n, Va. 
ut Ave. NW. 


gto 
1150 Connectic 
3705 Gunston Rd. 

Alexandria, Va. 


2320 N. Vernon St. 
Arlington, Va 


2029 G St. NW. 


108 E. Lenox St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


5612 24th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


py Hollow Rd 


Falls Church, Va. 


1508 Sleep 


1436 N. Inglewood St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2153 N. Pierce St 
Arlington, Va 
5828 28th Ave. SE. 


ran St. NW. 


4300 Albemarle St. NW. 


ооо 17th St. NW. 


1337 27th St. NW. 


3 W. Everett St. 
Kensington, Md 
5059 ( ;lenbrook Terrace 
NW 
Box 582, Route 2 


McLean, Va. 


Staff of Instruction 


JOSEPH HICKS WATSON, B.S., M.D. 


linical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMES WINSTON WATTS, B.S., M.D. 


= TE : : 
rofessor of N eurological Surgery 


DAVID BENSON WEAVER, A.B., LL.B. 
4 ssociate Professor of Law; Director of 
Continuing Legal Education 


WILLIAM JACK WEAVER 


- 4 ‚ JR., А.В. M.D. 
Clinical In Ч 


structor in Medicine 


CHARLES RICHARD WEBB, B.S., M.D. 


ssociate in Pediatrics 
"GEORGE DAVIS WEICKHARDT, M.D. 
Associate in Neurology 
FRANK MARK WEIDA, Рн. 
"rofessor of Statistics 
JACOB JOSEPH WEINSTEIN, B.S., Рнлк.С., 
M.D, 


Associate in Sy rgery 


DANIEL LEIGH w 


EISS, A.B., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical P 


rofessor of Pathology 
RICHARD HENRY WELLES, ВСЕ. 


“есінгек in Civil Engineering 


MERLE TALMADGE WELSHANS, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Business Administration 
WARREN REED WEST, Рн). 
Tolessor of Political Science; Dean of the 
иляоп of Special Students 
HARLAND WALTE 


Assistant Profess 


К WESTERMANN, АМ. 

or of Geography 

LEN EARL WESTON, B.S., LL.B. 

associate Professor of Law 

CHARLES STAN 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

DAVID GOVER WHITE, 

‘sistant Professor of СА 

RUTH HECHLER WICHELHAUSEN, M.D. 
Sststant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ALLEN WIDOME, M.D. 


Inical Instr. 


G 


LEY WHITE, Jr., B.S, M.D. 


B.Cuem.Enc., Рн.р. 
emistry 


P “RICK BERNAYS WIENER, Pu.B., LL.B. 
rofes 


4831 Drummond Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


4461 Garfield St. NW, 


1671 Preston Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


3721 Holmes Lane 
Alexandria, Va. 


4628 Kenmore Dr, NW, 


St. Elizat 


eths Hospital 
7130 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


5011 34th St. NW. 


1335 H St. NW. 
128 Van Winkle Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


9043 Manchester Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


5020 Sedgwick St. NW. 


2913 16th Rd. S. 


Arlington, Va. 
1515 Tyler Ave. 

Falls Church, Va. 
5017 Tilden St. NW. 
2920 38th St. NW. 
2231 California St. NW. 


7615 16th St. NW. 


2500 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 
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UTHAI re WILCOX II, MI 
Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


— ALLACE WILKINSON, i M.D. 


ant Clinical Professor of Ophtha 


WENDELL MELVIN WILLETT, 


ues і 
Associate in Dermatology 


EARL LARKIN WILLIAMS, A.M. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 
JONATHAN MARSHALL 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neure 


ROBERT CRUMPTON WILLSON, 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 


HILDEGARD NEWCOMB WILSON, 


9; 


M.D. 
and Syphilology 


WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Associate (Research) in Biochemistry 


MEREDITH CHESTER WILSON, 
Adjunct Professor of Education 


THOMAS ASHTON WILSON, A.B. 
Clinical Ins 


ALBERT SIDNEY WINER, A.B., N 


B.S. 


M.D. 


tructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


1.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


CHARLES SAMUEL WIS 
Professor of Physical Medi 
HERBERT DeGRANGE 
Clinical In 
HERMAN LYNN WOMACK, 
Associate in Philos 


KARL HAYDEN WOOD, Рилк.С Р 
Associate in Dental Surgery 


спе and 


tructor in Urology 


A.M 


sop hy 


EN ROGATUM WOOD, P: 
4 e Profe r of Chemistry 


JEL NATI IANII уи 

Pr r of Chemistr 

ALVIN CHARLES WYMAN, АВ 

Associate in Radiology 

GEORGE Pu.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

HELEN ZHEMCHI 
Assistant Profe f Ru 

LEON YOCHELSON, A.B. M.D 
Associate Clinical Professor of P 


WOLFF, Jr 


E, B.S., M.D 
Rehabilitatio 


, MD. 


D.DS 


1.D. 


Pu.D 


M.D 


y d Bay YAKOBSON, B. 


ychiatry 


Рн.) 


ЕГЕ 
slo gic м ourgery 


A.B. 


1419 Whitti 


6621 31st Pl. NW. 


er St. NW. 


4000 Cathedral Ave. NW. 


$IO 2I 
3005 South Dakota Ave. 
NE. 
Lane 


LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Px.D. 
rofessor of Botan y 


RALPH AUBREY YOUNG, М.В.А., Рн. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Economics 


LORENZ EUGENE ZIMMERMAN, A.B. MD. 


Associate in Pathology 


CHARLES JAMES ZINN, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


ecturer їп Law 


PETER ZOUBOFF, Pu.D. 


ecturer in Russian 
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4509 Western Ave, NW. 


2836 Chesapeake St. NW. 


28 


2115 F St. NW, 


1341 S St. SE. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


JOURNALISM 
RICHARD HOLLANDER з 
anaging Editor, The Washington Daily News 
JAMES RUSSELL WIGGINS 
anaging Editor, The Washington Post 


PHARMACY 
WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, М5. Sc.D., LL.D. 


“*ecutive Director and Secretary, American Foun- 
ation for Pharmaceutical Education; Pharmacy 
raining 

FREDERICK JOHN CULLEN, Рнлк.С., M.D. 


executive Vice-President, The Proprietory Asso- 
elation; Drug Manufacture 


"OBERT PHILIP FISCHELIS, B.S., Puax.D.. 
c.D 


Secretary and General Manager, American Phar- 
Maceutical Association; Pharmaceutical Organi- 
Zations 

LOUIS EDWARD KAZIN, Рн С. 

SSOCiate Editor, Drug Topics; Contemporary 
harmacy 

JOHN CHRIST 

Fofessor of 
land; Phar 

GEORGE PO 

Deputy Co 

and 


PGAD BR 


IAN KRANTZ, Jr, Pn. D. 
Pharmacology, University of 

macological Research 

TTER LARRICK 

mmissioner of Food and Drugs, Food 

Tug Administration; Drug Control 

ж YAN MOREHOUSE, LL.M,, A.B. 
SStstant General Counsel in Charge of Compli- 


ance, Federal Trade Commission; Drug Trade 
*gulation 


Mary- 


3215 35th St. NW, 


2218 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


1507 M St. NW. 


810 18th St. NW. 


2215 Constitution Ave 
NW 


34 Patton Drive 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Ellingham Rd. 
Ruxton, М4. 


4841 30th St N. 
Arlington, Va 


2005 Glen Ross Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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JUSTIN LAWRENCE POWERS, Рн.р. 
Chairman, Committee on National Formulary, 
American Pharmaceutical Association; Official 
Drug Standards 


DANIEL LAMONT SECKINGER, M.D., Dr.P.H. 
Director of Public Health, District of Columbia; 
Hygiene and Sanitation 


MEDICINE 


SAMUEL JACOB AJL, PH.D. 
Chief, Microbiological Chemistry, Department of 
Bacteriology, Army Medical Service Graduate 
School; Microbiological Chemistry 


SARAH BISHOP BROOKS, R.N., B.S. ix PHN 
Director, Division of Public Health Nursing, Ar- 
lington County Health Department; Public 
Health Practice 


ROBERT CARTER COOK 
Director, Population Reference Bureau; Editor, 
Journal of Heredity; Medical Genetics 


MARTIN MARC CUMMINGS, B.S., M.D 
Chief, Research and Education Service, Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; Medical Bacteriology 


CHESTER WILSON EMMONS, PH.D. 

Chief, Medical Mycology Unit, Laboratory of In- 
fectious Diseases, National Microbiological In- 
stitute, National Institutes of Health; Medical 
Mycoloe» 


ROBERT HANNA FELIX, M.D. MP.H 
Director, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health; Mental Hygiene 


EDWARD KRAMER FUNKHOUSER. B.S. 
Executive Secretary, District of Columbia Tuber- 
culosis Association; Community Health Resources 


FRANCIS BYRON GORDON, Рн.р. M.D 
Chief, Virus and Rickettsia Division, Chemical 
Corps Biological Laboratories, Camp Detrick; 
Virology 


JOHN RODERICK HELLER, Jr., B.S., M.D 
Director, National Cancer Institute, National In 
stitutes of Health; Cancer Control 


ELSON BOWMAN HELWIG, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Chief, Pathology Division, Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology; Pathology 


833 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4923 Sedgwick St. NW, 


2118 Dexter Ave 


Silver Spring, Md 


3411 S. Stafford St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1507 M St. NW. 


1335 H St. NW. 


Route 5 
Rockville, Md. 


$802 Roosevelt St 


Bethesda, Md. 


3625 16th St. NW. 


Route 5 
Frederick, Md. 


8615 Lynnbrook Dr. 
Bethesda, М4. 


14 West Maple St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Pathology 
CARL JOHN LAUTER, M.S. 
етот С. 
United States Атту; 


ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, A.B, 
M.D 


hemical Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
Environmental Sanitation 
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LENT CLIFTON JOHNSON, B.S., M.D. 


athologist, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; 


Spencerville, Md. 


6955 33d St. NW. 


3420 Q St. NW. 


Research Associate and Pathologist, Department 


of Embryology, 
ington; Pathology 


HENRY RAPPAPORT, M.D. 


athologist, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; 


Pathology 


HANS FRANK SMETANA, M.D. 


Pathologist, 
athology 

WIL 
Chief, Lab 
Microbiological 1 
Health; Medical Zoology 


ASSISTANTS 
ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AN 


TAKASHI AOKI, MD, 


ulbright Fellow in Thoracic Surgery 
WILLIAM ROBERT BELMONT, A.B. 


teaching Fellow in Economics 


DAVID STANLEY DAVIS, A.B. MD. 
“Пош in Medicine (Infectious Diseases) 


ALBERT FRANK ревом, p s. 
Fellow in Ph ysiology 


HARRY GRUB DETWIER, A.M. 


Vector of Field Studi Department of 


*ducation 


PATRICIA ELLY -М. 


esearch Fello,” Chemotherapy 


w 7 , 
esearch 72% іп Bacteriology 


JESSIE ‘ZABETH FAIR, M.CSP, R.P.T. 
dictne and Rehabilitation 


Assi ™ Ғауяса) Me 


LARD HULL WRIGHT, D.V.M,, PH.D. t 
oratory of Tropical Diseases, National 
nstitute, National Institutes of 


Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


2130 Taft St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


5521 Hoover St. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; Bethesda, Md. 


6624 32d PI. NW. 


D INSTRUCTION 


901 23d St. NW. 
1201 Valley Ave, SE. 
135 Kennedy St. NW. 
21200 St. NW. 


42 Independence Ave. SW." 


1011 17th St. NW. 


1024 Wisconsin Ave, NW. 


2515 K St. NW. 
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VERNON JACK FULLER, B.S. 
Sanders Fellow in Bacteriology 

SIDNEY FUTTERMAN, B.S. 
Fellow in Biochemistry 


EDWIN IRA GOLDENTHAL, M.S. 


Research Fellow in Pharmacology 


ARTHUR LINCOLN GOODRICH, M.D. 
Assistant in Pediatrics 


WILLIAM ALQUIN GRANBERRY, B. or LE, 
LL.B. 
Teaching Fellow in Law 


IRVING EDWARD HALL, 


Assistant in Pediatrics 


WILLIAM DONALD HANN, B.S. 


Fellow in Bacteriology 


CHARLOTTE REBECCA HESS, A.M 
Research Fellow in Chemotherapy 


DICK HOEFNAGEL, M.D. 
Assistant in Pediatrics 


IRENE I-LIEU HSU SIU, B.S., M.D. 


Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 


M.D. 


RIC HARD COULTER DRUM HUNT, Jr., А.М. 
Sanders Fellow in History 

SHEL DON HU RWITZ, B.S., LL.B. 
Teaching Fellow in Law 

PAULA REINES К/ AISE ER, M.B., Сн.В., MD. 


Fellow in Anesthesiolog 


NICHOLAS KARAYIANIS, B.S. 
Teaching Fellow in Physics. 


JAMES HENRY KLUCKHOLM 


Research. Associate in Chemistry 


KARL PHILIP KOLB, M.D. 


г rto Medici о Мәсебаооог-ауззғазе5 and 
Endocrinology) 


THEODORE HARRY KORTHALS, B.S., M.D. 


Fellow in Cardiovascular Diseases 


WILLIAM DANIEL KUNDIN, M.S. 


Research Fellow in Chemotherapy 


JOSEPH LIMA, A.M. 


Sanders Fellow in English 


4008 22d St. NE. 

325 Decatur St. NW. 

3161 Queens Chapel Rd. 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


901 23d St. NW. 


127 C St. NE. 


8301 16th St. NW. 

921 Butternut St. NW. 

3417 Reservoir Rd. NW. 

901 23d St. NW. 

1225 I3th St. NW. 

2118 Massachusetts Ave. 

NW. 

1921 G St. NW, 

15 West Bradley Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

620 Jefferson St, NW. 


1121 New Hampshire Ave. 
NW. 
2925 Military Rd. NW. 
2126 , 
Nnsylvania Ave. 
6o VSt.1, 


4924 Auburn 2 
Bethesda, Mo 


DULCIE BLUNDEN 


MELVIN SANTER, 


Staff of Instruction Іхіх 
cerca... Жк. ka AiR ны 


WILLIAM CHIA-LEN LIEU, M.D. 


eHow in Surgery 


JOHN CLIFTON LUCAS, Jr., M.D. 


eHow in Surgery 

DAVID WALKER LUM, M.S. 

anders Fellow in Biochemistry 

MARTHA RAY LUMPKIN, A.B., M.D. 
Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 

JAMES CHARLES MANDES, A.B., M.D. 


ellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular 
tseases) 


HENRY LEONARD McCORKLE, A.M. 
ellow in Physiology 


DORIS HONIG MERRITT, A.B., M.D. 
€iloto in Pediatrics 

ERIC METZGER, B.S. 

caching Fellow in Physics 


HILARY ETHEL CLARA MILLAR, M.D. 
Assistant in Pediatrics 


MORRIS, M.D. 


еПо in Anesthesiology 


FRANCIS BATES NICHOLSON, A.B., LL.B. 
caching Fellow in Law 

MARRINER KRUMM NORR, B.S. 
esearch Associate in Chemistry 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
Sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares 
of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a 
university to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their Education in all branches of polite literature ;— 
in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 

good Government". ^ 

It was George Washington's hope that the "General Government 
would extend toward such an institution "a fostering hand". No steps 
Were taken by Congress to carry out the provision of Washington's will, 
and the stock that he had bequeathed for the establishment of a uni- 
Versity in the District of Columbia became valueless owing to the failure 


of the Potomac Canal properties. 
Meanwhile, 


under the ]e 
learning at t 


however, a movement was started by private persons 
adership of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher 
he seat of the National Government for the education of the 

aptist ministry and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 
association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. Brown, Spencer H. 


Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land 
for the use of the 


college. 
A group of the Nation’s leaders who were especially interested in 
ashington's idea became patrons of the college and contributed to 


funds raised for the purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among 

them were James Monroe, President of the United States; William H. 

Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 
Var; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster 
eneral; and thirty-two members of the Congress. 

Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for 
the incorporation of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
Чоп in the District of Columbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. 

I$ petition was denied by Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 
Sectarian character. 


„Failing to obtain a denominational charter, members of the associa- 
tion enlarged their 


objective to embrace national aims, and with the 
sponsorship of Government leaders there was presented in Congress a 
ill for the incorporation of “the Columbian Society for literary pur- 
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poses", it being proposed to realize in this way "the aspirations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat 
of the federal government". 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress char- 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision "That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities or 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion", 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered 
by Congress as one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor of President 
James Monroe and members of his Cabinet, 

А tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half 
mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Streets, was purchased and by 1822 the main build- 
ing was completed sufficiently to use. 


Гуго years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to 
enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John 


Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance, 


By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University", in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. In 1884 the University was moved from its first loca- 
tion on "College Hill", now Columbia Heights, to the new University 
Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by buildings accom- 


modated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the Law School. 


For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed 
under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring 
the original secular character of the University and authorizing change 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all the colleges, schools, and divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded 
by Nineteenth, Twenty third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. The School of Medicine is situated on H Street between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 


"ice. А Жж ЧЕ РЕЦ‏ ا 
he endowment of the Т niversity is $3,450,000,‏ 


In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the liberal arts work 
was effected in the establishment of the Junior College and the redefining 
of graduate work, as indicated below. 


History and Organization 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
The George W 


ashington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, 


с as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years of 
Pre-professional work; and two-year termina] courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences, 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of 
of Medicine, 


The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of 

omparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering, and 
Master of Science in Engineering. It also directs work leading to the 


Professional degrees in the fields of civil, electrical, and mechanical en- 
Bineering, 


The School 


Bachelor of Sci 


Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 


of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of 
5 ence in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 
The School of E 
the degrees of B 

9me Economics 
graduate studie 
and Doctor of 


Т қ " " . 
E School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
reign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 


leadj f | 
w ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. 
vork IS offered le 


, OVernment in the 
in Pues and Economic Statistics, 
4 с Administration in 
'Overnmenta] Fisc 
ministration ; Mast 
Ness Administr 


The 


ducation offers undergraduate programs leading to 
achelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
» and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 


s leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
Education, 


in 


Graduate 
ading to the following degrees: Master of Arts in 
fields of Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, Account- 
and Counseling; Master of Arts 
the fields of General Administration, and 
al Administration; Master of Arts in Personnel Ad- 


er of Business Administration; and Doctor of Busi- 
ation, 


College of General Studies supplements the adult education pro- 
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gram of the University through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Divi- 
sion, and Division of Community Services. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges and 
schools of the University and leads to appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the United States Air Force Reserve 


The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washingtoa University is accredited by its regional ac- 
crediting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. This is important to students who wish to transfer credits 
from one institution to another. 


The University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of 
Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges 
and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously approved 
by the American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy is 
accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education as à 
class “A” school. It is a member of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering is on the accredited list 
of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School 
of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington four 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway, Readily acce 
departments of the Government, 
Department of the Treasury, 
ment of the Army, the Dep қ 
Interior, the Department of 


ssible to the University are many of the 
including the Department of State, the 
the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
artment of the Navy, the Department of the 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce 
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and the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Pan American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The George 

ashington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
tees, with the President of the University as a member ex officio. The 
members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni As- 
Sociation, 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are 


valued at approximately 
$19,000,000. 


The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Graduate 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
macy, the School of Education, the School of 


f Government, the College 
of General Studies, the Division of University Students, the Division of 


Special Students, and the University Hospital and Outpatient Depart- 


Т: ж Ln: » ! ha. 
ment are located between Nineteenth and Tw enty-third Streets and be 


tween Pennsylvania Avenue and G Street NW. The School of Medicine 
is at Fourteenth and H Streets NW. 


The buildings of the University 
are as follows: 


in Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the | 

President of the University from 1828 to 1841. 
Air Force ROTC. 4 

Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late William W. 
Corcoran, benefactor of the ] of 
Trustees. Offices o 


former member of the Board о! 
the departments of Chemistry, Electrical 
Engineering, and P : : ! 
laboratories; c 


Offices 


University and a 

f the Treasurer, 

hysi 

assrooms, 4 

Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street. Offices and lounges of engi- 
neering students' organizations, 

Draper Hall, 2201 G Street, 
Engineering. 

Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street, a residence hall for nurses, 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street, 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Mrs. Henry 
Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the 
School of Government, the departments of Accounting, Business Adn 5 
tion, Econornics, History, Political Sc ience, and Statistics; Director of the Navy 
Controllership Program; classrooms, 

Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street Offices of law student organizations, 


сз; the chen IStry, electrical engineering, an 


і 4 T 
Drafting rooms and classrooms of the School of 


inistrá- 


lounges, reading rooms 


Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circle 

International House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Advi 
Foreign Countries; club rooms, 

Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twent 
former Trustee of the Unive 
- 


cias 


rst Street. The of the late m Lisner, 


rsity, The Auditorium: Lisne; Lounge; offices and 
rooms of the Department of Speech, 
Mechanical Engineeri 


ng Building, 735 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the de- 
partments of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering; engir eering testing labora- 

tories, general laborat drafting roo | 
James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of tl 
the Dean of Columbian College, the Dean of 
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ories, and classrooms 
Dean of the Junior College, 


а 
Division of Üniversity Stu- 


Educational Facilities 9 


dents, the Dean of the School of Education, and the Director of the Air Force 


Manpower Management Training Program; the departments of Education, 
"nglish ( English Literature), Germanic Languages, Journalism, Mathem 
Philosophy, Psychology, Secretarial Studies, and Slavic Languages: cl ssrooms, 
Office of the ‘President, 2003 G Street Ойла of the President, Dean of 
„168, and Administrative Secretary. 
Placement Office, 2114 G Street. T TN j; 
School of Medicine, 1335 H Street. Offices of the Staff of the School of Medi- 


cine; laboratories: the Medical Library; lecture rooms; classrooms; students 
rooms; bookstore. 
Medical 


Laboratory Building. 
esearch Building. 
orority Halls: 


2129 С Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, 
Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma 


sororities, 


2131 G Street, Apartment of Delta Gamma Sorority. 


O2 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma sorority. 5; 
2112 G Street, Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta and Kappa Delta sororities, 
Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street, Named in honor of the late William 
Staughton, President of the University from 1821 to 1827. Offices and labora- 
tories of the Navy Logistics Research Project and office of the Coordinator of 
cientific Activities, Я 
tockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral 
arles Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1018. 
сез, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. 
trong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 
the donor, the late Mrs, Henry Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. 
Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of student organizations and housing offi- 
сег, student cafeteria and snack bar, reading room, 
rooms, and the "Lost and Found" Office. 
niversity Book Store, 2120 H Street. Medical Bookstore—Rear 1324 I Street. 
Diversity Library, 2023 G Street. The gift of the late Abram Lisner, former 


н University. The library, rooms of the Board of Trustees and 
the Graduate Council. 


lounge, game and music 


е Helen І, and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, 2310 Washington Circle. 

Diagnostic and treatment rooms and research laboratories of the George 
Wel Ashington University Cancer Clinic. А a : 

elling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall fer men. Named in 


өлер of the late James Clarke Welling, President of the University from 1871 
0 1894, 


t 
Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Za d 
* Oodhull, former Trustee of the University. Office of the Director of Acti 
Built for Women; meeting rooms for student and alumni activities. 
“ding A, 2026 С Street. Offices of the Department of Ron 
Building В, 2024 G Street, 
ment of Home Economics. 
uilding C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director f 
sions; offices and laboratories of the department 
Zoology; classrooms, l 
Building D, 2013 G Street. 
sesearch Office, 
uilding F, 706 Twentieth Street. 
eral Studies; Director of 


lance Languages 


Offices, laboratories, and classrox ms of the Depart- 


Office of the Business Manager; Hu: 


Offices of the Dean of the College of Gen- 
the Institute of Correctional A 


dministration. 
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Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Com- 
position section). 

Juilding Н, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women. 

Juilding I, 2135 С Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Depart- 

ıt of Geography. 

igs J and L, 2131 and 2129 С Street (rear). Classrooms and locker rooms 

of the Department of Physical Education for Women. 

Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Dean of the 
School of Engineering and the Department of Civil Engine 

Building O, 2106 G Street. Office of the Department of Religion. 

Building P, 2108 G Street. Offi es of the Student Health Service and the Dean 
of the Division of Special Students. 


Building Q, 2029 H Street. Office of the Director of Veterans Education. 
Building R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men, the 
Department of Physical Education for Men, and the Athletic St 
ilding S, 2025 H Street. Office of the Assistant to the President. 
ng T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Director of the Summer Sessions and 
he Department of Art; International House (sce International House) 
Juilding U, 2018 I Street. Offices of Alumni tions and Public Relations. _ 
Building V, 2114 H Street. Laboratories and classrooms of the Department of 


Physics. 

Juilding W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the School of Pharmacy; pharmacy labora- 
tories; classrooms. 

Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the 
Reading Clinic. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The library collections of The George Washington University are 
housed in the University Library in Lisner Hall, the general library of 
the University; and in the departmental libraries of law, in Stockton 
Hall, and medicine, in the School of Medicine. 


222,500 in 


These collections contain approximately 270,000 volumes 
the Universitv Library, 35,000 in the Law Library, and 12,500 in the 
Medical Library. Approximately 10,000 volumes a year are added to 
the library's resources. Endowments, supplementing the University 
appropriation, provide books in the fields of American civilization, Amer- 
ican literature, foreign service, history, and public finance, and gifts from 
many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently re- 
ceive 1,200 periodicals. 

In the modern University Library building, erected in 1939, on the 
first three floors are the delivery hall, card catalogue, reference and main 
reading rooms, periodical room, and reserve book rooms; on the fourth 
floor are ten planned seminar rooms; and on the fifth floor is the Gradu- 
ate Council reading room for doctoral candidates. То the original 135 
000 volume eight-tier stack of modern steel construction has just been 


added a similar unit of 170,000 volume capacity, with so study carrels. 
Of the speci 


subject collections in the University Libraries, the most 
recent acquisition is the internationally known library of the Carnegie 


Educational Facilities 
a  Edsent 


Endowment for International Peace, which was assembled during forty 
years of its activity in Washington, and was purchased by the University. 
he collection contains 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in 
the fields of international law and relations, history, and economics. 
Other collections in the Library are the W. Lloyd Wright collection of 
ashingtoniana, acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of 
ermanic Philology and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of 
reek and Roman literature, archaeology, and history; the Mount Ver- 
поп Collection on political history, international law, and the social 
Sciences; a Tepresentative collection of Spanish American books, the gift 
of the Eovernments of Hispanic America; and the Chauncey Mitchell 
ереуу Public Speaking Collection. 
nformation concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at 
the library service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent 
Acquisitions is available at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete 
Information in the card catalogue. Monthly art exhibitions are held on 


the first and second floors of the University Library during the academic 
year, 


The ho 


urs of the University Library and the Law Library are Mon- 
day through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
Р.м.; Sunday, 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday 
through Friday, 9:00 А.М. to 9:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
, The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recrea- 
tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the 
Тату is given in the required English courses, and by the reference 
Drarians, Тһе Library endeavors to assist students and all members of 
Ba University to use the rich library resources of Washington and the 
Unusual Opportunities they offer for extensive research. Inter-library 


E Arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city and in 
t e United States, 


he Student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library 


of the District of Columbia and its branches, the Library of the Pan 
Merican Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the 
5 tary of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library of 
the nited States Office of Education, the Armed Forces Medical 
“brary, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of the 


ot * 4 
her Breat special collections of the government departments. 


ADMISSION 


All colleges, schools, and divisions of the University accept men and 
women, except the Division of Air Science. 

Students may enter any college, 
except the School of Medicine 
spring term, or the summer term, 

Entrance to the School of Medicine in 1954—55 is permitted only at the 
opening of the term beginning September 1954. 


school, or division of the University 
at the beginning of the fall term, the 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of 
an applicant for admission: 
I. The adequacy 


of previous academic work as preparation for the 
course of study 


now contemplated—including quantity and quality of 
work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

2. The aptitude of the student for the course contemplated. 

3. The character of the student. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
who has a previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt of 
his ability to pursue college work successfully, or who for any other 
reason would not be a desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Àn applicant for admission must obtain from the O 
of Admissions an application blank which 
return with the application fee of $3 ( 
А recent photograph, 
to the blank. 
Ап applicant for admission to the 
must also fill out 
tion form, 


Applications should be filed not later than July 1 for the fall term, 
January 1 for the Spring term, and May 1 for the summer term. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form provided by the University to his high school principal with the 
request that the Principal fill out the form and mail it dire tly to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions, 

An applicant who has Previously attended an institution of higher 


А : н eer tye 1 directly 
learning must request the registrar of that institution to mail direct!) 
to the Office of the Director of Admi 


he has attended more than one suc 


Есе of the Director 
he must fill out completely and 
$5 for the School of Medicine). 
with signature, of the applicant must be attached 


Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
and return a supplemental Air Force ROTC applica- 


; : : ; If 
Ssions a transcript of his record. . 
Enc Er 13 viS- 
ch institution he must request the reg 
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trar of each instit 
Sions a tr 


together 


ution to send to the Office of the Director of Admis- 
anscript of his record, even though credits were not earned, 
with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 
le Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educational 

esting Service, Princeton, New Jersey is accepted as supplemental 
evidence of the applicant’s educational attainment, and the appropriate 
Teport should accompany the application for admission whenever available. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An applicant from 


: а secondary school may seek to qualify for admis- 
Sion b 


Y certificate or examination. 


By Certificate 


A Certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen "units"* from 
ап accredited Secondary school and the recommendation from the prin- 
cipal of the Secondary school that the applicant is prepared to under- 
take College work will be considered subject to the following conditions: 


I. If the school i 


By College Entrance Board Examinations 


An applicant may qualify by passing satisfactorily College Entrance 


a examinations as Prescribed by the Director of Admissions. These 
оце чо are given at a large number of examination centers through- 
the United States, including Washington, D, C., on May 22, August 


Tl, and December 4, 1954; and January 8, March 12, May 21, and Au- 
Bust 10, 1955. 


Trangement 
Dtrance Exa 
Not less th 


8 for the examinations should be made with the College 
mination Board, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, N. J., 
an one month before the date of the examinations. 


From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS ¢ 
i applicant for advanced standing may be considered for admission 
^ the Presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited 


of higher learning. The student must be in good standing as 


ы arship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the pre- 


* А " 
unit , А . А 
not less th represents a year у school subject, induding in the aggregate 
an 120 sixty-minute period, 


б е 1 ^ 3 
it Provisional Z reserves the right to refuse advance credit in whole or in part, or to allow 
y. It 80 given may be withdrawn for subsequent poor work 


Institution 
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viously attended institution in the term for which he seeks admission to 
this University. 

If the transcript of record from such an institution includes the record 
of his secondary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have 
forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of the secondary 
school. High school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance re- 
quirements; it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities 
may be applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the cur- 
riculum requirements and regulations of the school or college to which 
admission is sought. Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva- 
lent) will not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE Junior COLLEGE 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions selected with the approval of the Director of Admissions is re- 
quired. (See “Methods of Admission". ) 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula.—Certification by the principal 


that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements of the school 


will be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 
studies during the secondary school period for admission to certain 
It is to be noted that one unit of algebra is prerequisite to 
courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics, and that in 


addition one unit of plane geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathe- 


In the instance of applicants who do not meet the 


curricula. 


matics and physics. 


above stated mathematics requirements, algebra and plane geometry 


may be taken without college credit when offered by the Department of 
Mathematics. For a statement of the foreign language requirements 
see page OT, 


A desirable secondary school rogram in preparation for college would 
) prog prey E 


include: four years of English, four years of foreign language (prefer- 
ably one language rather than two), two years of natural or physical 
science with laboratory instruction (and over and beyond the so-called 
"General Science"), 


two or three years of social studies (with concen- 
tration on history), 


one or two years of basic mathematics. 


CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) 
For the Bachelor's Degrees 


Two years of Junior College work leading to the degree of Associate 


in Arts, or the lower-division work in institutions not organized on the 


Admission 


junior-senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, meet the 
minimum requirements of Columbian College. In addition, however, 
scholarship requirements for admission may be set somewhat higher 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. 

Bachelor of Arts—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Arts 
and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see 
Page 62), is required. 

achelor of Science.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Science 


Curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see page 63), is 
required. 


For the Master's Degrees 


Ап approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited higher institution is 
required. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted 
at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, 
but he will be required to take such extra work above the minimum 
requirements as may be prescribed. An appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a Superior quality of work in the major field are essential. 

4 Applications for admission must be approved by the department or 
ivision and by the Dean. 

aster of Arts—The student's undergraduate curriculum must have 
included а Program of study substantially equivalent to the Bachelor of 
Arts major in his chosen field at this University. 

aster of Science-—The student's undergraduate curriculum must 

ave included the equivalent of the undergraduate major at this Uni- 
Versity of the scientific department under which he desires to work. 


Tue GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Doctor of Philo 
demic Preparation 


Y approved B 
With 


sophy.—The student must possess an adequate aca- 
for advanced study in the proposed field, as evidenced 
achelor’s and Master's degrees, or the equivalent, together 


acceptable persona] qualities and capacity for creative work. 


THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Medicine.—Ninety credit hours of work, exclusive of phys- 
я ОП, In ап accredited higher institution are required, as follows: 
і Chemistry, sixteen credit hours as follows: (a) eight credit hours in 


ene M : А ы е 
genera] Inorganic chemistry, of which at least four credit hours are lab. 
Oratory w 7 


y Doctor of 
ical educatio 


dine: ork (qualitative analysis may be counted as general inorganic 
m zn 5) eight credit hours or a one-year college course of 
ganic chemistry, including laboratory work. 


hysics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 
It is recommended that this course be preceded by one 
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3. Biology, eight credit hours, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of eight 
credit hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four credit hours 
each in zoology and botany but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six credit hours, the usual intro- 
ductory college course or the equivalent. 'The student should develop 
facility in speaking and writing English. ! 

5. Модегп foreign language: a reading knowledge, preferably of 
French or German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining credit hours re- 
quired include: (a) comparative vertebrate anatomy; (5) qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis; (c) social science and psychology. 


Advanced Standing 


А student who has satisfactorily completed one or two years at any 
other medical school approved by the American Medical Association, 


and who has the necessary preliminary educational requirements, may be 
admitted to advanced standing. 


Tue Law 5снооі. 
For the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor 


Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree awarded 
upon completion of a four-year course in 


an approved college or univer- 
sity is required. All pre-le 


gal work must be of satisfactory quality and 
distribution. No student will be admitted who has been in attendance 
at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that school in 
good standing. From the applicants, 
Committee on Admissions, 


Juris Doctor —A student does not register as a candidate for this de- 
gree until his last year in the Law School. 


a selection will be made by the 


For details, see pages 116-17. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


4 ; ‘Il be 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws will b 
granted only for work succe 


ssfully completed in other law schools which 
are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 
Advanced standing will not be 
toward the Bachelor of Arts or otl 
Students planning to attend 


granted for law work already counted 
ier pre-legal degree. қ 
summer school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their c 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take approve 
by the Dean. In no event will credit 
which might be obtained in 

Advanced standing tow 
granted, 


{ ” ; se 
s be recognized in excess of tho 
a similar period in this School. ж 
ard the degree of Juris Doctor will not 
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For the Graduate Degrees 


Master of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent 
*Eree from a member school of the Association of American Law 
Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have attained an 
Average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws degree equiv- 
alent to the relative position of a B average in the standards of grading 
at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the Committee on 
Taduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof 
Of experience and attainment as an alternative. 

: Master of Com 
tcan Practice) — 
tion of and g 


parative Law and Master of Comparative Law (4 mer- 
The following are required: (1) the successful comple- 
: raduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or 
SClences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; 
and (2) graduation іп law from a recognized foreign university where 
training was in Civil Law. 

octor of Juridical Science.— The following are required: a Bachelor 
9f Arts 9r equivalent degree from an approved college or university and 
a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a 
member School of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 
Standing Capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


Unclassified Students 


SA тема who is in good standing as a degree candidate in another law 
ool which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools 
RCM the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student 
er to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 
А Person who 
the bar, who is 
merican Law S 
45 an unclassif; 


is a member of the bar or a person, not a member of 
à graduate of a member school of the Association of 
chools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
ed student, 


nclassifieq Students are required to participate in the work of the 


Cour E 4 on 
will зе and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 
Not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 


Continuing Legal Education Students 
A simplified 
T$ of the b 
9 take cour 
еа 


admission and registration procedure is provided for mem- 
ar desiring to register as continuing legal education students 
ses on a non-credit basis. Members of the bar desiring to 


— 
LJ 8 ^ 
atisf . * 
College сық? fompletion of one-half the work required for graduation from an accredited 
tinuous month the pre-lega] admission requirement if the applicant served not less than 20 con- 
s in the U, S. armed forces during World War II prior to September 1948. 
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register as degree candidates or as unclassified students should file the 
regular application for admission form. 


Tue SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 
For the Bachelor's Degrees 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Ba: helor of Electrical Engineering, 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
—An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions in secondary school subjects selected with the approval of the 
Director of Admissions is required. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
and two in one foreign language or history. A graduate of an approved 
high school who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 
required for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 
than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted’ on condition, if such 
deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


A 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed 
at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be assigned 
by the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken at pre- 
vious institutions meets the requirements for the degree sought at this 
University, and subject to the general University regulations concerning 
satisfactory subsequent work. 


For the Master's Degree 


Master of Science in Engineering—A Bachelor's degree in engineering 
from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive 
study are required, 


Admission by examination may be permitted іп ex- 
ceptional cases. 


THE SCHOOL or PHARMACY 
For the Bachelor's Degree 


on the curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior College (see pages 63-64): 
or the equivalent is required, 


р к ад d 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—An Associate in Arts degree base 


: ей 

А student who has received а Bachelor's degree from an — 
ches à ^ g- 
institution or who has completed work in the general cultural ог founds 
tional subjects of the pharmacy curriculum may be admitted to advanc 
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Standing. No more than one year of advanced standing will be granted a 
student from any institution other than an accredited college of pharmacy. 


For the Master's Degree 


Master of Science іп Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 
àn accredited institution is required. A superior record and professional 
Promise are essential. 


THE SCHOOL оғ EDUCATION 
For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.—An Associate in 
Arts degree based on the Education, Home Economics, or Physical Edu- 
cation curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 64—65), or the equiva- 
lent from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gradua- 
tion from an approved normal school or the equivalent is required. With 
the exception of Home Economics, applicants must be in possession of 
Personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


For the Master's Degree 


Master of Arts in Education —To be admitted to candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Education the applicant must: (1) hold a 
achelor’s degree from an accredited institution; (2) have an under- 
graduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); (3) have 
demonstrated а genuine interest in teaching; (4) be in possession of 
Personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 


teacher, 

3 То be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepare for 

ervice j ; қы > : ج‎ 
Ce in guidance and administration two years of successful teaching 

experience 


are prerequisite. 


For the Doctor’s Degree 


Doctor of Education.—The degree of Master of Arts in Education, or 


the i | | 
à equivalent, and at least three years of satisfactory educationa] expe- 
tence are required. 


THE SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 


For the Bachelor’s Degree 

Bachelor 0 
On the Fore 
tistics 


f Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
ign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, or Sta- 


lens ; Curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 66-67), or the equiva- 
ent is required, 
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For the Master's Degrees 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is re 
quired. A student from an unaccredited institution тау һе admitted at 
the discretion of the Dean's Council, but will be re 'd to take such 
extra work above the minimum requirements as may be prese ribed. 


A student admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point 
1 


index of 3.00 (a B average) in his undergraduate major. An applicant 
whose scholastic average is below 3.00 in his major, or who lacks pre- 
requisite courses, may be reterred to the 


make up the deficiency. 


Division of Special Students to 


Master of Arts in Government.—The 
gram must have included prerequisite courses, cor responding to an under- 
graduate major at this University, for the cho 

Master of Arts in Public 4 


applicant's undergraduate pro- 


5 ; éd 
sen field of graduate study. 
dministration with major fields in General 
Administration and in Governmental Fiscal Administration. -An under- 
graduate major in a social science field ap 


propriate to the chosen field of 
advanced work in public administration is required. 


Master of Arts in Personne 


l Administration.—An undergraduate major 
in a social science 


or education, with the appropriate courses in psychol- 
ogy, is required. 

Master of Business Administration.— An accept: 
major in Business Administration, 
cants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and will be 
required to make up deficiencies over and 
Business Administration prog 


e undergraduate 
or the equivalent, is required. Appli- 


above the normal Master of 
ram. 


For the Doctor's Degree 


Doctor of Business Administration .—A Master's degree in Business 
Administration ог a related field, o 


r the equivalent, and proficiency 1n 


} 


Statistics and accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee on Doc- 


toral Studies are required, 


THE COLLEGE or GENERAL STUDIES 


For information conce 


rning the C ollege ot General Studies, see page 
183-85, 


Tue Division 


Students 21 years 


оғ UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


" 4 п к. ing 
01 age or over who are not interested in working 


for a degree in this University may 


be considered for admission to the 

Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by 
In special instances, | 
тау be considere 


previous scholastic records. 
4 ade a ‚гвоп 
with the permission of the instructor, a pers 


t “2” 22 а Р ein 
d for admission as an auditor in a class without being 
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required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but 
no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 
This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Jirector of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
Process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University. 
Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before a tenta- 
tive or definite plan of make-up may be prepared, 


Tue Division or Arg SCIENCE 


The applicant must be a regularly enrolled, full-time, male student; 
à citizen of the United States; between the ages of 14 and 25; physically 
qualified; of good character; and a candidate for a degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students.—Regular students are those who have met the en- 
trance requirements for candidacy and are registered for degrees. 

University Students.—Persons of mature age not seeking degrees, as 
Specified in thé rules of the Division of University Students, may be ad- 
Mitted to this Division to pursue courses for which they have had ade- 
Quate preparation. 

Special Students.—Special students are those who are in the process 
of qualifying for admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and 
Schools of this University. 

Unclassified Students and Continuing Legal Education Students.—For 
а definition of Unclassified Students and Continuing Legal Education 

tudents in the Law School, see page 120, 

ditional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance 


requi issi i f 
of ments, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office 
the Director of Admissions., 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satis 


the Office of the Dire tor of Admissions t 


that he is qualified to enter the 
University (See "Admission", pages 12-21.) 


А student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
Г 


has not been in attendance during the term prior to registration, should 
gistration. 

istration is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the reg- 
istration paper. No registration is 
summer session. 


file an application for readmission in advance of 
Regi 


accepted for less than a term or one 


А student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
University and another institution without the permission of the dean 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The George 
Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 
will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE or REGISTRATION 


чі» : ; ra 
Registration for all colleges, s hools, and divisions except as noted 


below is conducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., during the fol- 


he 
‘owing periods: fall term, September 23 and 24; spring term, February 
3 and 4. 


For the Law School: Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW.: 
fall term, September 23 and 24; spring term, February 3 and 4. 

For the School of Medicine: School of Medi ine, 1335 H Street NW., 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m., September 16 and 17. 

For the College of General Studies: at times and places designated in 
individual course announcements. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing ch 


see pages 


. . . L le 
anges in registrations and withdrawals, 
б 42-14 

26, 43 


24. 25- 
24, 25 44. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted, effective September 1, 1954: 
Turrion Fees 
а . Р . t 1 ° . 
For each credit hour® for which the student registers (except work 
ш the Law School, work toward the Master's degree in Engineer- 
Ing, and work taken by a candidate for a Doctor's degree 
For each credit hour for which the student registers in 
School 17 


For the degree of Doctor of Medicine, for two terms Ар. 
For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Education, or 

Doctor of Business Administration: 

"or work§ leading to and including the Council Fellowship or Gen- 

eral examimation|| o. VOT ТААМ REED 450.0 

қ For work leading to and including the final examinationll...... 45 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 

. For work leading to and including the final examinationll...... 45 
ог the degree of Master of Science in Engineerir g: 0-4 

For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Examination 55 


ADDITIONAL Course Fees 
1 certain courses additional fees, such as 
charged as indicated in the course desc 


JY the term and, unless otherwise in 
Payments when the tuition is paid in tl 
18 charged against the indi ual st 

і {ог i 
required to pay such ас 


t concerned, 


he | 
the normal amount prov 
cent will be 


the de partm« 


GRADUATION Fees 


W lerem the degree of Associate in Arts is granted 

Verein a degree other than the Ass ciate in Arts degree is 
Fee FOR | 
Fee FOR T 


E. > д 
'"INDOING Masrzs's Тивав.......................... CAT 5.00 
HE PROFESSIONAL THESIS IN THE SCHOOL or 


П annual fee, one half payable in advance at 
registration. 


GINEERING.... 75.00 
time of each 


Lr RE 
. P. 
a 7 ‚ . 
registra Ct of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of 
i$ to be On, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the tbesis 
Eranted әкеп In case a thesis is infinished, an additional successive a idemic year may be 
second лоше further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis exte beyond the 
аз for a demic Year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis 
tR repeated course 
egis! i i , . 
entered ji tion їп the School of Medicine is for a period of two terms. After the st dent has 


: E course of instruction he is obligated for the full tuition for two terms. No part of 
will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause 


i m: fee does not cove 
or 


hen imi н 
е а limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the prepar \tior 


exa 
fixed by „j nation period to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
Y the Treasurer. 


т the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered 1 to 100) 


(23) 
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Fee ror PRINTING AND FILING SUMMARY or DOCTORAL DissERTATION.... $7 


ECIAL FEES 


Apr 


n 


т 


n 


n 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified ranscr 
record, if and when desired; (2) 

(3) the use of University library 
nated; (4) 


ipt of 


. r {се 
the services of the РІ icement. Ofhce; 
facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
gymnasium privileges: 


(5) admission to all athletic contests, 
unless otherwise 


specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to Universitv debates; (8) med- 
ical attention and hospital services as described under Health Adminis- 
tration, pages 195-96, These privileges, with the exception of the issu- 
ance of transcripts, terminate, and 


. , le "C, 
a student 18 ПО longer in resident 
when he withdraws or 


is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


1 1 ” д қ, о ry „rst 

All fees are payable at the Offce of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-firs 
А bed : 4 - ; 0 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or Ê 
attend classes until all fees are paid. 


4 ^ . and 
Fees for each term are due 17 
payable in 


advance at the time of registration. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 25 
<2) e eS ® 


In exceptional cases, 
Student may 
In adv 


subject to the approval of the Treasurer, the 
Sign a contract for term charges, except for fees payable 
ance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fail T'erm.—One third at the time of registration; one third on No- 
Vember 3; one third on December 3. 

Spring Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on 
March 3; one third on April 3. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees 
on or before the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due, is 
charged a service fee of $1. А student who fails to meet payments by 
the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatically 
Suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated 
and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 

student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not 
e reinstated for the term after two weeks from the date of suspension, 
Pplications for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 


n auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
Schedule must be made in 


h person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
sc EX ; | i таран 

Schoo], ог division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
Instructor is not an 


acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal", pages 43 and 


44). 


In authorized withdraw 
ments wil] be made 
Fall Term—Wit 
of two-thirds of tui 
<r 30, cance 
tion will be 


als and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 
as follows: 

hdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
tion charges; withdrawal dated on or before Novem- 
llation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or reduc- 
allowed on a withdraw al dated subsequent to November 30. 


Sbri л , | | 
| String Term-—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, 
‘ation Of two-thir 

March 
Teductio 


cancel- 
ds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 
n will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 


à refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
less the registration is in 
gistration day. 


1 fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 


а 
lance upon classes. 


advance and is cancelled before the 


In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged 


and tuitior 


of nonatten« 
Payme 


nt applie 
Incurred г 


s only to the term for which a registration charge is 
and in ne 


? case will this payment be credited to another term. 
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Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 


will be charged a checkout fee in the amount of $2. A student who 
drops a course before the end of the term must check out of the labora- 
tory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Any student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in 
uniforms, equipment, and textbooks, on separation from the Corps, will 
be charged the value of the missing items, 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record, 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS 

The following fe 
Cations should 
ceding the 


llowships are available to graduate students. Appli- 
be submitted for consideration not later than April 1 pre- 
Period for which the fellow ship is to be awarded. 
1e applicant for a University Teaching Fellowship or a Special 
Fellowship is expected to be a prospective candidate for the degree ot 
Joctor oí Philosophy, and to have the Master of Arts degree, or the 
*quivalent, in the general field of his future doctoral study and research. 
'orms 9n which to make application for these fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
niversity Teaching Fellowships.—These are assigned for the academic 
Year in the following departments of instruction: Bacteriology, Biochem- 
istry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, and Statistics. Each fellow receives an 
annual stipend. plus full tuition in the Graduate Council, for whatever 
Schedule of study or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. 
ie Occupant of each of these fellowships renders a designated unit of 
Service to the department of instruction in his major field of doctoral 
Study, usually in classroom or laboratory assignments. 
Law School Teaching Fellowships.—A limited number of teaching 
5 are available eac 


‘h year in the Law School to Prospective can- 
aster of Laws degree. Each fellow receives an annual 
ion for the academic year. The occupant of each of 
| follows an approved program of study and research, 
assists members of the Faculty in the guidance of first year students, and 
Supervises student work in legal bibliography and the drafting of legal 
instruments, Upon satisfactory completion of the year’s work, a fellow 
18 recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. Applications should 
ce Omitted to the Dean of the Law School not later than March 1 pre- 

ang the period for which the fellowship is to be awarded. 

Special Fellowships —Special fe 
and are aw 


. € stipend 
Vidua] 


Stipend, Plus tuit 
these fellowships 


llowships are supported by endowment, 
arded to doctoral students of unusual promise and ability. 
is not fixed but varies in amount with the need of the indi- 
Teceiving the award. In applying for one of these fellowships it 
Ntageous that the student appear personally for an interview with 
Airman and such other members of the Graduate Council as would 
26 interested i 


inc] n the research investigations proposed. These rehin 
nclude the following: 


(27) 
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Isabella Osborn King Research Fellows] ips.—Two fellowships of the 


value of $1,500 each, offered annually in the general field of biology, and 


intended to foster research for which the libraries and scientific establish 


ments in Washington provide special faciliti 


Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellou ships.—Established in 1928 by Miss 
Addie Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford S inders, and 
offered in various acade nic fields ot study. 


Lu Ln 


Alpha Zeta Omega 8, holarship.—This scholarship in the amount of 
$500, was established by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharma- 
ceutical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to am 


iber of the graduat- 
ing class of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia 
who intends to enroll in the Junior College Pharmacy Curriculum and 
to continue in the School of Pharmacy, completing the work leading to 


the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


Alumni Scholarships —F ve scholarships are available each year in the 
Junior College, upon the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to 
outstanding male graduates of accredited high schools. The scholarships 
cover tuition costs for four terms (beginning with the fall term) of full- 
time work but do not include special fees such as laboratory charges, 
room, board, or other expenses. To retain the scholarship, the student 
m.st maintain a B average. Additional information may be obtained 
frora the Executive Secretary of the General Alumni Association. 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Se holarship.—A 
scholarship fund, in the amount of $400, established by the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, is available annually to junior 
and senior students of the School oí Pharmacy who are in the upper 
quarter of their class or who are maintaining average grades of not less 


than B. The scholarship funds are awarded on the recommendation 0! 
the Committee on Scholarship of the School of Pharmacy. 

American Society of Women Accountants.—This scholarship, in the 
amount of $100, established in 1953 by the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Women Accountants, is available to 4 


ed in equal 
en credit 
the 


rw 
Scholarship. 
C. Pharma- 
оо! Sc! lar- 
па Agnes 
O. Rank 
reco! 
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Junior, senior, 


ог postgraduate woman majoring in accounting whose 
academic re 


Cord is good and who needs aid in continuing her education. 

Byron Andrews Se holarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $200, 
established in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her hus- 
band, Byron Andrews, is available "for ambitious and needy students, 
Who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, liter- 
ature, or political science”. 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship.—'This scholarship, in the amount of $500, 
established in 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her 
mother, Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman in the School of Medi- 
Cine, scholarship, character, and promise, who intends 
Practice of medicine her life profession”. The award is made 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the School of Medicine. 

Emma K, Carr Scholarships.—Six scholarships in the amount of $400 
еасһ and eight of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K, Carr, 
аге available to "young men (of the white race) for undergraduate or 
Postgraduate work, considering character, capacity, and need”. 
епғу Harding Carter Scholarship.—his scholarship, in the amount 
of $400, established in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her 
husband, Henry Harding Carter, is available to a deserving student who 
IS Preparing for the civil-engineering profession. 

h Maria M, Carter Scholarship.—'This scholarship, in the amount of 


$ ааз: ° ә ^ ° 
9100, established in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, 1s available to a 
young man, 


\ Daughters of the 
In the 


Daug 


“of outstanding 
to make the 


Americar Revolution Se holarship.—This scholarship, 
amount of $350, established in 1952 by the District of Columbia 
: hters Of the American Revolution, is available to d scendants, 
Preferably temale, of patriots of the American Revolution. 

Жана ен Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $80, was 
on ed in 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis of Massachusetts. 
„nations for the scholarship may be made "by the founder or his 


eldes inas = ^ Қ Ф 

ча line al descendant". In case no such nomination is made, the schol. 
ы Np I$ to be awarded by the University. 
District of 


schol Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship.— This 
SCholarsh; £ ¢ i i i 
1 9, in the amount of $500, was established in 1954. It is 

rded annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the 
Public or 


Maryland wont! high schools of the District of Columbia and near-by 

macy бйткы irginia who intends to enroll in the Junior College Phar- 

the پچ‎ Ln and to continue in the School of Pharmacy, completing 
қ eading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 
Charles W orthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship—This scholar- 


Ship, es i i i | | 
, stablished ІП 1947 as a memorial to Charles W orthington Dorsey, 
achelor of Laws, 


m ң '81, Master of Laws, '82, is awarded upon the recom- 
endation of 


the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising 


ү 


The George Washington University 


graduate of Columbian College or other division of the 1 niversity, with 
a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maint uned ап 


g 
average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the 


study of law as a full-time student. The scholarsh 


p covers tuition for 


the course leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bache 
ң : 


Ider maintains an average of 


Laws or Juris Doctor, provided that the h 
B. The ri 


cause at any time. This scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every 


ght is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for 


ips—Four scholarships, established in 


h year in the School of En rineering to 


f accredited secondary schools. Each scholarship provides fu 
f one year. The holders of these scholarships must carry a full pro- 
£ ın school of Engineering. 

Rober am Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the an $75 
given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham, ible 


nt in Columbian College, 


picker Hampel $ 


holarship.—This schola 


Mrs, Evelyn 


Elma Leu Harvey Scho arship 
founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma 


ht r, nd 1s ded ev four year OT ( € is V t, to à 
young won n Columb College of the Protestant faith the 
( 1 1 ( who shall be sele te for scholars} 1 quaii- 
fications. 

Hazleton Scholarship—This scholar hip, in th iunt of $300, 
established in 1950 by the t of Lillie S. Hazleton, is awarded an- 
nually "for t use 1 assista needy and worthy students" 

High School Scholarships—The Board of Trustees of the University 
oti following scholarships for study in the liberal arts to graduates 
of schools of the District of Colu ı and near-by Maryland 


ind Virginia. District of Columbia: Anacostia, Cx Eastern, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Western, and Woi lrow Wilson high schools— 
The Amos Ke Scholarship, established by 

the late Honorable Amos Kenda 1, 18 one oT the two assigned to Western 
High School.) ; Montgomery County, Maryland—four scholarships; 
Prince Georges County, Maryland—four scholarshiy Alexandria 
County, Virginia—two scholarships; Arlington County, inia—four 
wr | 


equally between men and women. 


two st holarships each ГІ 


scholarships. Scholarships are divided 

Each scholarship is awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
lass who plans to enter the Junior College and continue in Columbian 
ollege, completing the work leading to a Bachelor's degree. А prin- 
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cipal and an alternate may be recommended. The principal or, if the 
Principal declines, the alternate must register the following September. 
The holders of these scholarships are exempt from tuition fees, but 
are charged laboratory, graduation, and other fees. The scholarships 
are valid for four academic years of undergraduate study. 
To retain any high school scholarship, a student must carry a full 
Program of study in the liberal arts (a full program being defined as at 


n с `g : | 
fast fifteen hours of work each term). An average of B and a high 
Standard of dej 


ortment must be maintained. Scholarships are reassigned 
annually, 


If the holder fails to continue its use during the academic 
year, the scholarship will not be reassigned, 

High 8, hool Discussion Conference Scholarships.— Three scholars! ips 
are available 


each year in the Junior College to high school seniors who 
Participate in the George Washington University High School Discussion 
Тоқташ. These scholarships cover tuition for one year, but do not 
include laboratory fees or other special fees. For information concerning 
application, consult the Department of Speech. 

Kappa Alpha Theta $; holarship.— his scholarship, in the amount of 
$500, established by the Washington alumnae of 
available for the training of a clinician in speech correction. 

appa Psi Scholarship.—'This scholarship, in the amount of $75, was 
established in 1952 by Gamma Tau Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceu- 
tical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a student in the School of 

агтасу who is in need of financial aid. 

-аш Schoo 
in the Law 
Provide 
Sc ool, 


class 


appa Alpha Theta, is 


l Scholarships.—Seven scholarships are av 


School to graduates of accredited colleges. 
s full three-years’ tuition in the morning division of the Law 
Candidates must have graduated in the upper fifth of their 


and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to 
Scholastic 


attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful cand 
Must maintain a B average. Application must be made before February 
: to the Dean of the Law School. 

E идепе and Agnes E. Meyer Si holarsh 
maoun of $2,500, ugene and Agnes E. Mever 

Sundation, is available annually “to assist Promising students or appli 
Cants in meetin 
Consideration t 
inc] 


55.—4A scholarship fund, in the 


i 
established in 1952 by the Е 


g the costs of furthering their education, with preferential 
: о children of persons who are ет 
uding service 
4. Morehouse 


loyed in public service 
к “ы ім 
іп the armed forces or the judiciary. 


А, М Scholarship.—'This scholarship was established by Mr. 
"м т pr house in 1861, It carries an annual stipend of $200, which is 
avail: = ж 
M > Ме for an undergraduate ‘intending to enter the Christian min- 
stry”, 


y 
Th ан " E А ” "4. 2 
sch " National League of Masonic Clubs Scholarship—This four-year 
“Hola T А : 
tship, in the amount of $450 annually to be applied toward pay- 
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ment of tuition costs only, is offered by the National L eague of Masoni 
Clubs to the son or daughter of a Master Mason who is a member of a 
Masonic Club affiliated with the National Le: igue of Masonic Clubs. To 
continue to hold the scholarship, the student must maintain a satisfac- 
tory academic record. 

Newspaper Scholarships.—One scholarship is available each year to 
a candidate recommended by each of the following newspapers: The 
Washington Daily News, The Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
The Evening Star. 'The holder of the schol: arship must be an employee 
of the newspaper. "These scholarships cover tuition for four years, but 
do not include laboratory fees, graduation fees, or other special fees. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Scholar $hip.—A. schol- 
arship, in the amount of $200 to be applied to tuition fees, has been es- 
tablished by the Panhellenic Association of W ashington, D. C. This 
scholarship is available annu: ally to a woman student in her sophomore 
or junior year, who is a member of a National Panhellenic Conference 
sorority, has done the most to promote good social relations among the 
sororities on the campus, is an outst: inding leader in student affairs spon- 
sored by the Unive rsity, and has a 2.5 (C +) or better ave rage. 

Paul Pearson Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $200, 
established in 1940 by bequest of Paul Pearson and "to be known as the 
Dr. Paul Pearson award", is available to a student in the School of 
Pharmacy, upon the recommendation of the Faculty of that School. 

John O. Rankin $8; holarship.—This scholarship, established in October 
1951 in recognition of Mr. Rankin's bequest to the University, is to be 
awarded to a resident of Pemiscot County, Missouri, upon the recom 
mendation of the Caruthersville Rotary Club and the H wti Lions Club 
in this County. The scholarship covers tuition costs for the four-year 
curriculum in Foreign Affairs, but it does not include laboratory fees, 
graduation fees, or other special fees. To retain the scholarship, the 
recipient must carry a full program and maintain an average of В, The 


scholarship is awarded every four years or as often as vacant. Further 
information may be obtai ned from the Office of the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

Lula M. Shepard 8; holarships.—T wo scholarships, in the amount of 
$450 and $300, respectively, established in 1946 by bequest of Lula M. 
ve cin are available to "worthy Protestant students desiring to enter 

> Foreign Service Department of the $ hool of Government" 

David Spencer Se holarship.—'This scholarship of $150, established 1 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain restrictions. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship. —This memorial scholarship, in the 
amount of $200, established 1 n 1893, is available to a woman student of 
science in Columbian College. 


Student Activities Se tolarships.—The University has established ? 
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limited number of Activities Scholarships for men, which are awarded to 
approved applicants by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships upon the 
asis of (1) need, (2) good character, (3) demonstrated aptitude for 
leadership, and (4) scholarship. 

Such scholarships are granted for one academic year. They may be 
Continued, however, upon the basis on which they were granted. Recipi- 
ents of Activities Scholarships must maintain the required scholastic 
average of the schoo] or division in which they are registered. 

The time for filing applications for Activities Scholarships and the 
terms of such scholarships may be ascertained by inquiry at the office 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $400, established in 1941 by Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, is 
available to а student of medieval history. 

William Walker 8 holarship.—This scholarship, established in 1824 by 

illiam Walker, Esq., carries an annual stipend of $300, which is avail- 
able for an undergraduate intending to enter the Christian ministry. 

_ John Withington Scholarship.—This scholarship of $150 was estab- 
ished in 1830 by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Ellen W oodhull Scholarship—This scholarship of $50, established by 
Шеп M. E. Woodhull, is available to a student in Columbian College, 
М Тһе Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship.—'This scholarship, 
in the amount of $300, offered by the Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., 
'S available to a woman who is a senior or graduate student with special 
Interest in a professional or business career. 


THE COLUMBIAN Women SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


^ The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded by the Scholarship 
9mmittee of the Columbian Women. Applications for these scholar. 
Ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 

e Columbian Women, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., not later than May 15 pre eding the academic year for which 
the Scholarship is to be awarded, or, in the case of award for the spring 
term, Not later than January 1. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
$5,000, established in 1915 in memory of a former president, Mrs. 
“tartin A. Knapp, is available for scholarships for women. 

‚ Cunders of Columbian W omen Scholarship Fund.—The income from 
ШЕ fund of $5,000, established in 1920, is available for scholarships, 

illian Young Herron Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 

ч 5,000, established іп 1925 and named іп 1930 in memory of a former 
President, is available for scholarships. 

саре V. Brown Scholarship Fund.—This fund of $1,200 was 

ished in 1925 by the College Women's Club of Washington, D.C., 
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in memory of the late Elizabeth V. Brown. The income is available 
for a scholarship for a woman student in the School of Education. 

College Women’s Scholarship Fund—The income from this fund of 
$500, established in 1926 by the College Women's Club of Washington, 
D.C., is available for scholarship aid. 

Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund—This 
fund of $1,000 was established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as a 
memorial to her parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie Н. Wilson. The income 
is available for a scholarship in the School of Medicine. 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund—The income from this 
fund of $2,300, established in 1932 in honor of a former president, is 
available for scholarship aid. 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma 
Fraternity offers annually the following prizes: 

A "Handbook on Chemistry and Physics" is awarded to each of the 
three students who carry at least eighteen credit hours during the fresh- 
man year and attain the highest averages in freshman chemistry. 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the 
highest quality-point index in courses in chemistry will be insc ribed on à 
bronze plaque. The winner must have had at least sixteen hours of 
chemistry including the final term at The ( ;eorge Washington University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
nity offers an annual prize of $10 to the woman member of the junior 
class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extra-curricular 
activities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity awards annually a key to the male student who has completed 
ninety credit hours at The George Washington University and has at- 
tained the highest average grade in economics, business administration, 
public accounting, public finance, and foreign commerce. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Prize.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Pi Chapter, of the 
Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fr aternity offers annually a copy of 
The United States Dispensatory to the freshman student in pharmacy, 
who has completed at least fifteen hours in the University and who has 
attained the highest average in his courses. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize.—The District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize 0! 
a medal and junior me mbership in the American Institute of Chemists 
to that graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who excels in schol- 
arship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—This prize of $75 is awarded 
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to the senior majoring in chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency 
ІП Organic chemistry, as evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and 
who Possesses such qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
to give promise of future achievement, 

Martin L. Cannon Memorial Prize.—Pi Chapter of the Alpha Zeta 
Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of T'he United 
States Dispensatory, in memory of Dr. Martin L. Cannon, to the student 
я Pharmacy receiving his Associate in Arts degree, who throughout his 
Course has obtained the highest grades and at the same time contributed 
most to the student activities in the School of Pharmacy. 

Chi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers 
annually a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in the 
graduating class with the highest record in the following social sciences: 
economics, sociology, political science, and history; combined with general 
excellence, 

I John Henry Cowles Prizes.—These prizes, founded in 1943 by John 

1. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the 
tc States of America, are awarded annually to the best two scholars 

* senior class of the School of Government. The prizes are as 

, WS: first prize, $100; second prize, $50. 
the ves Clinton Croissant Prize.—This prize of $50, established by 
underpr prono DeWitt Clinton C roissant, is awarded annually to the 
in Em uate student who as a member of one of the U niversity courses 
lish De 4 Or as a participant in L niversity dramatics submits to the Eng- 

Partment the best essay on drama or the theatre. 

lied 5 wa Prize.—The E. К. Cutter Prize in English was estab- 
nglish ^ i Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in the study of 
Braduatin im annual prize of $60 is awarded to the member of the 
ence, sh g c ass whose record in English, combined with general excel- 
› 105 most marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies, 
by En of the American Revolution Prize.—This prize, established 
ia, Aca get of the American Revolution of the District of Colum- 
aving экы ot $15, which is awarded annually to the student who, 
the x «кли NN a record of distinction in American history, submits 

^. SSsay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution. 
кеге Prizes.- -These prizes, established by the Honorable Isaac 
of t м “4 assachusetts, in 1847, are awarded annually to such members 
Speaking ws class as shall have made the greatest progress in public 
as follows. 26 their connection with the U niversity. The prizes are 

~=- Arst prize, $25; second prize, $20; third prize, $15. 

Contes: с ч these three prizes is determined by a public-speaking 
n which the participants deliver original orations. Only mem- 
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bers of the senior class who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 
Delta Zeta Priz 
he awarded th nde ai ini hiohe average in Z log 
to be awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in Zoology 
1-2. 
Ellsworth Prize.—' The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established by the late 
Mr. Fritz von Br esen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in 
the subject of Patent Law Practice. 


—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $10 


Elton Prize—The Elton Prize of $30, established by the Reverend 
Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, is awarded annuallv to the senior 
student having the highest average in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism —This memorial prize 
of $150, established in 1948 by the late Helen Essary Murphy, is awarded 
annually to a student who has given promise of sound citizenship and 
ability in “forthright reporting” in student publication and/or under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Journalism. The selection of the 
recipient will be made by a committee composed of the President of the 
University and two members of the Faculty. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in the Political and Social Sciences —This 
memorial prize of $60, “established by friends because of an outstanding 
life”, is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of The 
George Washington University “who has demonstrated his signal ability 


in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows”. The 
selection of the recipient will be made by the President of the University 
and a committee from the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, established 
in 1883 by James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually to 


a senior student for the best ex: imination in che mistry. 


Alice Douglas Goddard Prize. ті prize of $75 was established in 
1941 by Frederick Joseph Goddard of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Alice Douglas God dard, and is awarded annually to the upper division 
student making the highest average in Americ an literature. 

Edward Сенін Goddard Prize. — This prize of $75 was estab- 
lished in 1923 by Mary Willi: — Goddard, Alice Dougl: ;oddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddar of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 


Edward Carrington Goddard, Sa of '81, and is awarded to the junior 
or senior student making the highest average in the French language and 
literature. 

James Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established 
in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 
Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of James 
Douglas Goddard, class of or, and is awarded to the senior student 
making the highest average in рім аттасу, 
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Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize-—This prize of $75, was estab- 
lished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C „ in memory of 
Morgan Richardson Goddard, and is awarded to the junior or senior 
student making the highest average in the following fields: economics, 
usiness administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.— 
his prize of $60 was established by Mrs, Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. H ubbard, and is awarded 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history 
who has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States 
istory, ы 1 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority offers 
annually a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best 
record in Botany I and 2, à 

John Bell ciam Prize.— his prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the 


ighest Average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. 


r ; à CONS etahi: ^8 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials T esting —This prize established in 


1953 by Martin Mahler consists of a one year membership in the Ames 
Сап Society for Testing Materials and ‘is awarded to the upper division 
Or graduate Student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests 


in the Materials Laboratories course with preference given to prestressed 
Concrete tests, 
Mortar Boara 
annually 
ship 


1 Prize—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholar- 
average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities, 
micron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Delta 
арра Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to “that mem- 
Cr of the senior class who throughout his course has done the most 
Constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
Student activities". 
ohn Ordronaux P 


rizes.— These prizes were established in 1909 by 
th s 
© bequest of John Ordronaux. 


* amount of $1 


{ »raduatine class 
i 50 is awarded to the member of the graduating class 
Р . P 1: = 
п the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 
The 


amount of $75 is awarded annually to the student in the Law 


attained the highest average grade in the first year, full- 
1 $75 to the student who has attained the highest aver- 
in the second-year, full-time course. 


Schoo] Who has 
time Course: an, 
age grade 


Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Chapter 
9t Phi Et 


а Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining the 


The George Washington University 


highest scholastic average in his first full term of work, a choice book 
selected from the field of the recipient's major interest. The winner's 
name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the 
Junior College. 

Phi Sigma Kappa Prize.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers annually 
in engraved silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all 
freshmen. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 


has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activi- 
ties among the women of the University. 
Psi Chi Prizes.—The George Washington University Chapter of Psi 
Chi, national honorary society in psychology, offers annually two awards 
the field of psychol ! ; 


їору: the first, ; 


to the best undergraduate student 


. - . A , ! 
іп Experimental Psychology; the second, $25 to the graduate student sub- 


5 ПО 


mitting the best Master's thesis in Psychology. 
Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35. established by Professor 

William Rug 1 

baccalaureate degree for excellence in mathen itics, 

ma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Siema Kar pa Sorority offers 
i : a А t а 

in annual prize of $10 to the student with the h 


les in 1859, is awarded annuallv to a candi 


hest grade in the final 


examination in General Chemistry. 


ma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Si ma Tau Fraternity offers an- 


n і medal to be awarded to that member of the freshman class ІП 
School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
in the work of the entire vear. 


Society of Colonial Wars in the District of € 


award, in the form of a gold medal, established in 1953 by the So iety ol 


Colonial Wars in the Di t of Columl 


es аа : а . 7 
didate for a graduate ‹ egree who, in the judgment of the Facultv of tht 


is to be aw irded to a can- 


Department о} History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrating 
"n 5^ 4 ^ x а А А vat Tete 
3 historical research in American Colonial history. The Unt 


versity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or disserta- 


excellence in 


tion attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted 


Staughton Prize—The Staughton Prize of $30, established by the 
Reverend Romeo Elton, is aw arded annually to the senior student mak 
2 a Р 4 
ing the best record in the Latin language and literature. 


James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—This prize, established in 19H 


Cu › е ы и 1 " . . ists 
by Professor James Ма Bride Sterrett in memory of his son, consist 


books awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest aver- 
age in Physics 6, 7, and 8. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—This prize of $10 
established in 1936 by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club an 
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augmented in 1941 by the bequest of Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, 
15 awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay covering 
Some phase of medieval history. 
S heta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau 
Taternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to that member of 
the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activities in the 
chool of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance. 
Thomas Е. Walsh Prize.—This prize of $150, established in 1901 by 
lomas F, Walsh, is. awarded annually to that student who submits 
the best essay in Irish history. 
! Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—This prize of $350, established 
in 1923, by Mrs, Virginia Chase Weddell, is awarded annually to a can- 
idate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject of “the 
Promotion of peace among the nations of the world". The prize essays 
shal] become the property of the University and shall not be printed or 
Published without the w ritten consent of the University. The University 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the re- 
Wired degree of excellence is submitted. 


MiLiTARY AWARDS 


dir Force Association Silver ROTC M edal.—This medal, offered by 
the Air Force Association, is awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC 
Cadet of the senior class who, after completion of summer camp, is 
Judged to be the Outstanding cadet among those physically qualified for 
tying training who have indicated their intention to apply for such train- 
Ing upon graduation. 

т. "те Officers’ Association Gold ROTC M edal.—This gold medal 
offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of Columbia, 
annually to the Air Force ROTC Cadet of the junior class 
Е ighest grades іп the leadership and academic phases of the Air 
"Orce ROTC course for the current year. 

eserve Officers’ Association Silver ROTC Medal.—This silver medal, 
Offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of Columbia. 
18 awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC Cadet of the sophomore 
Class With the : 


/ highest grades in the leadership and academic phases of the 
Air Fo... M Б 
огсе ROTC course for the current year. 
*serve Officers’ Association Bronze ROTC Medal.—This bronze 


Colne, offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of che District of 
о . я st а «ГА ordi ды ы 

Umbia, із awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC Cadet of the 
reshm 


ап class with the highest grades in the leadership and academic 
ases of the Air Force ROTC course for the current year. 

ve Officers’ Association Junior Me mberships.—Five junior mem- 
“ships, offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of 
Slumbia, are awarded annually to the five Air Force ROTC Cadets of 
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the junior class who obtain the highest grades for the first term in the 
academic phase of the Air Force ROTC course, Air Science III (101). 

Pershing Rifles Achievement Medals. -These medals offered in gold, 
silver, and bronze are awarded periodically by the National Headquar- 
ters of the Pershing Rifles to those active Pershing Riflemen in the Ad- 
vanced Air Force ROTC course who are judged by their cadet officers, 
faculty administration, and the Professor of Air Science to be outstand- 
ing examples ot the ideals ot the Per shir g Rifles. 

The Armed Forces Chemical Ass ociation Annual Award.—This award 
consisting of a scroll and a medal is offered by the Armed Forces Chem- 
ical Association annually to selected Air Force ROTC cadets majoring 
in chemistry or chemical engineering in their junior year. Nominations 
are made by the Director of Air Science and final selection is made by 
a board of three senior Air Force Officers. 

Society of American Military Engineers Gold Medal—This medal 
with Key Replica, offered by the Society of American Engineers, is 
awarded annually to selected Air Force ROTC Cadets in the next-to-last 
year of their engineering course and in the last year of such course. 
Nominations are made jointly by the Director of Air Science and the 
Dean of engineering, and final sele tion is made by a board of three senior 
Force officers. 


Convair Trophy.—This trophy, a replica of one of the nation’s most 
modern aircraft, offered by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is 
awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC Cadet attaining the highest 
| tive grade in Air Science III and IV among the cadets applying 
ing training. 


cumu 


for fl 


FINANCIAL AID 
INTERNSHIP 


In memory of her mother, Anna Barts¢ h, Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne 
established in 1946 a fund which provides $15 a month to aid in the suP- 


port of an internship in the University Hospital. 


Loan Funps 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University 
in accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by 


the donor 
Inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 


University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington 
University have established a loan fund of $10,000. 
Harris Loan Fund.—'This 


fund of $400, established by George W. 
Harris, is available for loan to 


an orthoptic technician student. 


; * е сабыр qe ' y 
Home Economics Loan F und.—This fund of $382.35, contributed by 
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the D. Сона Economics Association, is available for loans to senior 
girls majoring in Home Economics. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund. -The W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion in Battle Creek, Michigan, has established a fund of $18,363.92 for 
9àns to students in the School of Medicine. 

Law Association Loan Fund—The George Washington Law Asso- 
Ciation has established a loan fund in the amount of $822 42 for loans to 
Students in the Law School. 

School of Medicine Loan Fund.—This fund of $1,140.78, contributed by 
medical students, is available for loans to students in the School of Med. 
icine, 

Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund.—The Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has 
established a fund of $1,000 for loans to students in the School of 
Medicine, 

Benjamin Schoenfeld Memorial Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fund, 
established by the family and friends of Benjamin Schoenfeld, in the 
amount of $1,067, is available for loans to students studying pharmacy. 

. “ary Strong Educational Foundation—The Henry Strong Educa- 

tional Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 
enry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 

Students under the age of twenty-five years, 

enry Strong-W illiam 4. Maury Loan Fund.—This fund, also allo- 
rom the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is to 

e oaned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the George 
ashington University Law School. 

Utherland Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, in the amount 
: 1,360 and established by Mrs, Rose L. Sutherland, is available for 
оапз to Students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS 


А student enrolled in tl 


ле University is required to conform to the 
University regulations 


and to comply with the rules and regulations of 
the college, school, or division in which he is re 


А student who withdraws or is suspended, 
the University for one term or 
work only under the rules 
return. 


gistered. 

or is otherwise absent from 
more, may re-enter and continue his 
and regulations in force at the time of his 


If a student knowingly makes 
information on an application fo 
other University document, his re 


a false statement or conceals material 
r admission, registration card, or any 
gistration may be canceled and he will 
be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent reg- 
istration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 

А student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
completed and fees due have been paid. 
А student may be dropped from any 
А student who has been 


Regular attendance is required. 
course for undue absence. 
suspended, either for delinquency in payment 
of fees or for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes during 
the period of suspension. 


For further regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce- 


ents of the several colleges and schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 


college, school, or division in which he is registered may be dismisse 


from the University. 


GRADES 


` " Э Р 1 ent 
Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the studet 


through the Office of the Registrar at the close of each term. Upon 


, ‚ arent 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his pare 


or guardian. 


The following grading system is used: excellent А; good, B; averag® 
C; passing, D; failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, к 
symbol Inc. (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) wi 
be recorded. The symbol Inc. is a 
the required work 
tory explanation h 


е А . . а 
sign temporarily to indicate дй с 
) bo 
of the course has not been completed and a satis 42 
as been given to the instructor. An "incomplete © 


(42) 
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not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by permission 
of the Faculty, Courses from which a student has withdrawn by proper 
authorization will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may 
repeat for grade à course in which he has received a grade of D or above, 
unless Tequired to do so by the department concerned, 

9r graduate work, grades are indicated as “excellent”, “satisfactory”, 
Unsatisfactory”, ог “incomplete”. 
ict the grading systems of the Law School and the School of Med- 
icine, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools. 

QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality Points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 


» three Points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 


Credi д ° 
К hour for Which the student has registered. 
ч quolarship is computed їп terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
vidi 


number of quality points by the number of credit hours 
student has registered, both based on the complete col- 
mining ү} ord, Courses marked W or Inc., are not considered in deter- 
* index, except that courses marked Inc. will be considered 
al grade is recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, 
ver occurs first. If an "incomplete" is not superseded by a proper 
allotted time, it is computed as zero quality points. 
ses taken at another institution are not considered in com- 
ity-point index. 


en а form 
Which 


EXAMINATIONS 


or Хаіпакіопа are scheduled in all courses at the end of each term 
te completion of the course, 
oo Builty of dishonesty in examinations is subject to the regula- 
м the faculty unde 


A r which he is registered. 
T further reg 


m ulations regarding examinations, consult the announce- 
ents of ¢ 


* several colleges, schools, and divisions, 


WITHDRAWAL 


al from a course or from the University, without academic 
Penalty, requires the permission of the dean of the college, 
vithdra x IVision in which the student is registered. Permission to 
hot 4 "d in the University will not be granted a student who has 
hy T financia] record. (See "Fees and Financial Regulations", 
. 23-26.) 
Ithdray i between October 31 and the end of the fall term and 


D excep, ОТЧату 28 and the end of the spring term is permitted only 
Сер опа] Cases, 
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All charges for cou rses dropped without the approt 


be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a 
structor does not effect its dis 


course to ап in- 


ontinuance, 
А student may not withdraw from either the b asic course (2 years) or 


the advanced course (2 years) of the Air Force ROTC without the ap- 
proval of the President of the University. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within а College, School, or Division.—A student may 


1 


not change or drop courses (see "Withdrawals", above) or change his 


: i E i UE e 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean of the 


udit pt " қи jt 
college, school. or division in which he is registered, upon presentation ‹ 
adequate reasons for such changes. 


ғ 4 4 i he le 
Change trom one section to another of the same course may be mat 


with the approval of the 


an and the department concerned. 
; 1 ; : "shi ed > college OB 
Change from one major subject to another within the same college 

school тау be made with the 


specified in the 


approval of the dean. All requirements 


ourse of study to which the chan 


must be sat 
isfied before graduation. 


, ді 1 - hool, 
nsjers within the l niversity.— Transfer from one college, scho 


4... : : 1 he deans 
or division to another тау be made only with the approval of the de 


"al 
1 ^ . 1 . } unior 0i* 
concerned. Ex €pt in cases of normal progression from the Junior © 


| ` 1. V. өз ж ` е қ regular 

ege to Columbian ( ollege or the School of Government in : P 
Ам: 1 recto 

tour-year program, application tor transfer must be made to the Direc 


of issions on the proper f« 


irm provided by his off | 


1 1 1 1 П Y о insel апо 
In order to provide degree candidates with proper academic counsel : 3 
кез { : | | f the various 
the benefits of integrated programs of study, the faculties of th« 
schools and | olleges h 


" j і та jrements 
lave established minimum residence requi 


and regulations w ith 


the stu- 
dent’s major field. 


regard to supervision of the work done in 


In addition, various special regulations reg: 


5 
: 4 : - 1 nf nrogeram 
course sequence, selection of electives, and a ivisory approval Oi pros T 
ә ы ы . " | th nive 
apply in particular curricula. Students transfer vit he 1 ges 
" қ % ” 1 7! t duat n f ts on pag 
J - hour? 
4t 7 at о note f t 1 f erg te ) ‹ ] 
t 1 ' leted 
, " t omp! 
inch at least 12 credit hours in the major field, m е c ight. 
f . A к | a 26 soug 
іп residence in the school or college from which the degree "d det- 
ч ; " : unc 
l pon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned ane 


n 1 “71 
stand clearly the requirements he must fulfil 


CREDIT fof 
, ( 
` 10n 
ad оға 1 1 . " “ер ^gistratiOn |, 
( redit "Ward а degree is given оп! Iter reg re h Unr 
е 
ind itisfacto completion of t} re ( work of classes in t wi 
i Jance 
versit or | the inting of vance standing cordar 
the Тесті! а» s of the everal 1 


sions 
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On Tequest the 
Showing the 
Quantitative 


Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet 
amount of work completed and the requirements, both 
and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. 

In specia] instances, a person who has been admitted to the University 
шау be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor" 
in а class, Ап auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises 
9T to pass examinations, but no academic credit will be allowed. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 

Officia] tr 
other institu 
ent on re 


anscripts of student records will | 


зе forwarded оп request to 
tions, 


Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu- 
quest. No charge is made 
ar is charge 
rill be issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 
record, 


for the first transcript; a fee of 
d for each one thereafter. No certificate of work 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 

A Student w 
tution with tl 
graduation fro 
the 


ho plans to attend summer school se 


ssions at another insti- 
lé intention 


of having credits so obtained apply toward 


d m this University must first se 
„can of his colle 


Zed to an amou 
аг period in this in 


cure the written approval of 
ge or school, In no event will such credits be rec 


nt in excess of that which might be earned in a sim- 
stitution, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
5 in the Junior College 
"ngineering 


$8 they are 
r J 
"Шаг employ 


and freshmen* and sophomores* in the 
are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 


registered for less than 9 credit ! 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a t must 
have n et the admission requirements of tl пере or 1 ir which he 
IS registere completed satisfactoril scholars! cur lum, resi- 
dence, and other requirements for the degree for wl he is registereo, 
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A pplication for Gra duation. for a degree should be filed 


Registr ir 


of registration for the last 


{ holarship. In ill undergr ( divisions of the University the 
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particular degree for which he is reg 
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Work taken 
mediate], 
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taken during the term im- 
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immediately preceding the granting of the 
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has completed Air 


алад Regulations 47 
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Science III with an a ademic standing among the upper third of the stu- 
dents enrolled th« rein; (2) has an ас‹ 


ative academic standing among 
the upper third of all students in the nstitution pursuing the same аса- 
demic major and scheduled to graduate 


school year, or an ac 


3) possesses high moral 
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cumulative academic average of "B" or | 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

The 
Stand 
est 


Junior College, which 
ard four-year college 
ablished in 
Versity, 
Col 


administers the first two years of the 
program in the liberal 
1930, as a part of the 
Prior to 1930, 
umbian 


The J 


arts and sciences, was 
academic reorganization of the Uni- 
the four-year program had been administered by 


College since its organization in 1821. 


unior College curricula continue the studies of a ge 


neral cultural 
* begun in the 


: secondary schools, and lay a founda 
alized work which is to follow. 
upon the social, 
tion and (2) 
more 


tion for the more 
Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
cultural, biological, and physical background of civiliza- 
upon the discipline necessary to the 
d work. 
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Admission to th 


effective prosecution of 
advance 


The 


li ege also provides the pre-profe 
r 


ssional work required 


and е schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
а ) 


years of the pre-professional work required by the 
dicine and Law. 


the first two 
schools of Me 


n addition 


it Provides two-year curricula in vocational training. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 
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ning their cou 
ational advic 


at students may have opportunities for assistance in plan- 


Tses and also for obtaining personal, educational, and yo- 


two why е in every phase of their academic work during the first 
Junio, = number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to 
*ge students. 
"y Tembers of the 


lege 


. Tequireme 
eir Progr 


Уібеге 
find ; Under the 


Faculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior Col- 
nts and student programs, 


advise students in making up 
ams of 


A separate staff of experienced 
chairmanship of the Dean assists those students who 
Meult to make adjustments to college life bec 
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Study for each term. 


Or oth ause of scholastic 
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t these advisers at regular intervals. Students 
d to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their 
и about college problems at any time. 


Or Pies of NOtice 
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ans ¢ D 1 
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*nt problems. 
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Cne ч а 


гү 
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mbers of the 
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REGULATIONS 


Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected 10 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-20, and the University 


regulations stated on pages 42—409. 


ScHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


Students admitted to the Junior College may be required to take the 


scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Y 1, ^" . . . . 1 г ing 
English—Special placement examinations, required 01 all entering 
freshmen, will be conducted by the English Department. Before students 


1 English 1, they are tested in the minimum ¢ 
i 
і 


are registered ir -ssentials 0 
1 


Those 
sts, 


" iti til 
ing, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. 
students who show marked superiority may, upon passıng further te 

position course» 
] to 


vocabulary, spe 


I 
be exempted from one or both terms of the English Com 
those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assignec 


English A. 


Romance Languages—A standardized placement examination will е 
required of all students who wish to continue in college 6% 
language begun school. Upon completion of the examination 
assignment | made to the appropriate course with credit 19 Е: 
assigned on the usual basis. This does not apply to students whose рч 
vious experience in a given language is equivalent to two college уат” 

The Use of Correct English.—The use of correct English, oral 4 
written, is required not only in English but also in all other courses (o 
page 7: 

IRST- AND SEgcoND-GROUP COURSES 
$ 

A Junior College student may not take second-group course? (o 
numbered 101—200) without the written permission of the instructo? | ө 
of the Dean of the Junior College. А student will not be permitte, c 
postpone a first group course required unde r the currit ulum г0% “еді 
һе is registered in order to take a second-group course for elective s 
The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior ro 
lege years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and ш ro 

student ^ ap 


fessional schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving 


grams. Мо student on probation is permitted to take sec cehl 
( 


courses except by the express permission of the Committee 


ship. 
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AMOUNT oF Work 


t Fifteen or sixteen credit hours, not including required physical educa- 
tion, Constitute normal work. А student not on probation may be per- 


mitted by the Dean to take seventeen credit hours. 


Student having a quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the permission 


of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen credit hours. No student may 
take More than 19 credit hours, except with the permission of the 

Mmittee оп Scholarship. 

„Хог an employed student working more than tw enty-four hours a week, 
nine credit hours, not including required physical education, constitute 
normal Work, An employed student not on probation may be permitted 
Y the Dean to take ten credit hours. An employed student having a 


quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve 
T thirteen credit hours. 


t А Student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
© registratio 


" n Or at any time during a term is required to report that 
I Immediately to the Dean, to bring his program within the limita- 
tiong set by 


‘ the Faculty for the amount of work to be carried by an 
™Ployed student, 


ATTENDANCE 
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* he student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the course 
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Must p all the work of the course, and all absences 
Wo © excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 
rk Missed, 


ith the 


à numb exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
mar: mber for each term the credit hours for the term, will be auto- 
atica]]y ex 


In the application of this rule absences immediately pre- 


ng holiday periods are to be counted double. 


txizen; "UOmatic excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
Bencies 


Probas: Ad not to constitute an indiscriminate Privilege. A student on 
ation j 


XC Is allowed no automatic excuses. 
for Uses for abse 


бога, . xCused, (If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, 
te 4: 1168, recitations, etc, these excuses apply pro rata to such sepa- 
* division, 

*ding 

Su 


nces from two or more consecutive class periods, and 


е ob xaminations which have been announced їп advance, 
t 


by making written application to the instructor in 
* course, 


t whose absences from any class, whether excused or unex- 
wil © In excess 


receiy of one-fourth of the total number of class periods 
Deg © the grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 
ation of the instructor in the course. 


Studen 
› аг 


n recommend 
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CLASSIFICATION ОЕ STUDENTS 


east thirty credit hours 


12) including 
a 


А student who has satisfactorily completed at 1 
of work (exclusive of Physical Education 1—2 and 11 


eighteen credit hours in his curriculum requirements, is classed às 


sophomore. 


THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 


College, the degree о! Associate in Arts is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 
эй А 4 с 4 . o eil in 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship is desc ribed 
detail on pages 42 and 43. t 
è ” . . u$ 
In order to receive the degree of Associate in Arts a student m 


) 


have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 


Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has a quality 


dex of 3.50 or higher will be placed on the honor roll and published. han 
a total of less tn 


point in- 


consideration is given to those who have completed i 
fifteen credit hours. A place on the honor roll does not ne essarily m^ 
that the student will receive honors upon graduation. least 
Probation—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at €^ 
2.00 or be placed on probation. Е 
А student remains on probation as long as his qu ility-point inde 
below 2.00; however, the student who has a quality-point 1n lex bet tc 
со and 2.00 will be considered by the Committe n Scholarship, whl 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 50 will 
Suspension.—A student who has a quality-point in lex below = weet 
be suspended; however, a student who has a quality-p* int index ben ni? 
1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Schol rehip, ` 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. hether 8427 
A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whet 
cessive or after an interval, will be suspended. jmiss 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for ген pissi 
after an interval of one calendar year. On application tor rem schola 
the student must submit specific evidence to the Committee - jent sus" 
ship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. А sti 
pend d twice tor poor s holars! ір will not be readmitted. pde!” 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied when a stu 
taken a minimum of twelve hours. Thereafter, the 
multiples of nine hours. instruct? 


. . 4 le , year 
Warnings.—At stated intervals during the academic у 
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file in the Office of the Junior College the names of the 
are 


doing work of D grade or lower. 


А "warning" will then be sent to 
the Student and a copy of the warning filed with the appropriate adviser. 


Warning" 
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and adviser 
establish 
terms, 


at the earliest opportunity. 


d between the 7th and 8th weeks of the fall 
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Curricula described below. At least fifteen of the required credit 
ust be 
"XCept for 


of Arts апе 
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1 Doctor ot 


› 
degrees of Bachelor 
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Coll ired for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College, Junior 
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еар 1 9 ` 
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"Ste 7 < 4 қ " ; . Р 
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HOOL ОЕ PHARMACY: 
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ice in Pharmacy curriculum in the School of Pharmacy: 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 
EDUCATION 
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“2 dui қ TEM 
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2. HOME ECONOMICS 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT: 


1. ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINIS! RATION 


'The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor ot 
Arts in Government curricula in Accounting and in Business Ad- 
ministration in the School of Government: 


Account 


English 1, T Ж ТАШ. . 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
the Bachelor ot 


The following two-year curriculum prepares tor 
School 0 


Arts in Government curriculum in Foreign Affairs in the 
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Foreign Language ...5е‹ 
E 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS { 
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in the School of Government: credis 
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lysical Education ent of require с 
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VocaTIONAL CURRICULA 
t In addition to the above curricula, all of which prepare for admission 
0 E. — < Фа 
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ПЕ two-year terminal courses, 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
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ЕТГІ...) (To be selected with approval of a r 12 | 
20 РИНГЕ ТУМ O ( | 
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adviser, 
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be completed in two years on a full-time 
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ars on a part-time basis, with the approval of the 
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" ter . ... 3 
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айу; тен, dents, upon the approval of ¢ е adviser e satisfactory с e ‹ 
v Will be dbi Secretarial Studies 1, 11, and 12. Other courses, appr і by the 
tec 
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E . . t т. " . - ж 
Examinations tor W aiving C urriculum Requirements 


h examina 


А student desiring to omit a required course may take suc лау 

. A" e . . s ‘Iv he m9 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, h 4 
and may 40% 


li ] 9 1 1: 
be relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject 
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ify for registration in an advanced course. 
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the date of the examination specified in the University cale 
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T r . “wit Jistinctit 
The degree of Associate in Arts may be conferred with ree pr? 
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» а 1 " . м tor 30 ho 
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е hint Л . " 11 » at the time 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
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GENERAL ІМЕ( )RMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


S 
Co 
umbian C 
dent Ot t] : Colle se Was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then Presi 
Which 1€ United States, aided in obtainine fter рады 
for th tablished “The ( olun bi in Colle the D қайды, ( E 
lear Sole and exclusive ы 
ned a й 1S1V€ purpose of t yo nt ngs 
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ve 1 1 " 
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19 
bia қ 30, Wher " : ` 
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THE Coru 2% 
Co 3 E COLUMBIAN ( OLLEGE PROGRAM 


“Ре ! n + 
Бе is that branch of the University whic rrants the 


5 and à ; ich g 
ae noah zem in the liberal arts. Its purpose is to 
à tho, Beneral ay аа à velop harmoniously both his particular abilities 
Tough acqu ES ness as a human being. It demands of the stu ent 
luaintance With one major area of learning 


g and 


: 1 е > necializati ‘ts into 
same time an understanding of how that field of specialization fits И 


the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which con- 
front modern man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly 
enlightened expertness which encourages its graduates to grow throug? 
the years in ability and wisdom. 1 

'The program is a contemporary application of the historic liberal r 
tradition. А particular vitality and meaning are imparted to it by t а 
fact that The George Washington University is situated in the cosmo- 
politan capital city of a nation to which, increasingly, the world looks - 
leadership. Here, uniquely, the liberal arts tradition is put to the t€? 


of contact with reality. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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] and view 
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A student who has completed less than thirty credit hours in g 
bian College, and who has registered his m: ајот û 
istrar is di as a junior. А student who has cor 
hours in Columbian College, including at least one cours‘ 


1 as а senior. A student who has satisfactorily 
tudy 


„ іп his major 
comp! leted the 
pro 
л арр 
has beet a 


a master in 


classe« 
for the Bachelor's degree, and whose program 01 $ 
and filed in the Office of the Rej gistr ar, is classed f 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN ж. 
jac" 
“ hate » ей С dt 
Under the independent study plan a student of дешке “be permitte 
nen be a : " ^ € ine 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, ™ ay of an ! 
; a А jon «ect 
to undertake independent study under the personal dam the sub) 
; . 1 „4% 
structor, in accordance witl | the rules of the division in wA credits à 
( чт” "m urse 
falls. Credit under this plan limited to the specific CO 11009 
' 1 x . АТАМ 
designated іп the list of courses of instruction in the € 
' ` - М 1] М 
CORRESPONDENCE AND HoME-5TUDY Соок ий) 
T 
rin Һот 
о 


nondence 


No credit is given for work done by corre 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


U - : 
+. роп the satisfactory completion of the underg | 
t Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 


Әсіе . E 5 
tence is conferred. 
In c : , : . ty А 
lead; Cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curricul 
ading е : “ 
ng to the соті ined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 


Medis... 
ledicine 15 offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


Fo 

r К і , 

to tr the residence requirement, see page 4( Students inter 
ans А - : 4 e po 

the U sfer to Columbian College from a non degree-granting division of 
niversity 

with; *rsity should note specifically the regulation concerning transí 

“n the | 


niversity, see page 44 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Th 
е sv 
b ystem of рт; 


det iding and of computing scholarship is described in 
all on Pages 42 “лер 
Tn ord 


^ 
r to graduate 


a student must have a general qu: 


Я at le, 


student with a Depar 


of at least 2.50 in his : $ t 
institutions are not consider« 
8 he student with a Field-of-St y M 
the сај: о . 
lualitative requirement by passing the Major Examinat 
Comput; au z " : 
and third. iting the quality-point index in the major, all second-group 
udeg Р 
оп Un; Eroup courses in the major field taken at The George W 
. Versity ‚ ; Р .. ч 
Major m Y are included, even though minimum requirements for the 
y ay hav 
Credi A Y have been exceeded, except when registration for graduate 
d 9 ap "ad , е = 
PProve | Р : 
етед Proved, Grades received in first group courses are not con 
>» 
Obati 
ton 4 1 e ° " «87 ` 1 
00, саф А student must maintain а quality-point index of at least 
- ^ pnl " м 4 j ; 
48 кке on probation. A student remains on probation as long 
бу “ty-point indey fe kal 11 i 
» "AG€X 15 below 2.00, or until his probation is remove 


? on Se holarship. 


А f 
twice tor poo 


that he will profit by reads 


not be read: 
} 


i len itl limited 
о scholarship le W | l1 


t hours: 


schedule only when he has undertak m of tee 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
І ; le at 
| curriculum req for the Bachelor's degrees in Jude 
l it ! | } } nior Colleg. 
it t sixty redit hours De е re ements of the Junior 2 
rigfacto? 
the T n Art ч Letter ( C sence id t 1019574 
і 15 ап j і s 
: ) } major 
20 nott Ea | ram n t! ve the me 
| ? 1 ; 
viser апа the n 
At least twenty-f redit | s of the last sixty cre 
towards the Bachelor's degree 1 t be taken in su 
1 the r or field or de ent The stu lent should с‹ nsuit 
( ( nt. ( t oram о! 
ser at each r« tration re ї t 1 his prob’ 
tably distributed elective 
tudents reg к в ( 
ot Doctor of Med e. not 1 
x А - 
fession ourses ma e include n 
edit | required for the Bachelor's « 
Lo 1 Colleg« student t 
t obt | the ар V | Р E 
Or r in P! 1 | ^ 
College 
{ 1 1 
Aíter s« y» а 
( t by permission of the Dean ( 
' è қ 
I | eh the 
t ent 14 Т ( to t ” ! 
( f ente › Col ; ( ( Не! 
vit ti кепе of the De ) ИТ. 
1 ned 1 tr е the re on { the ne 
n effect at t time the chan hy f D Ju 
First-er v be тє tired а prerequisites > 2 not 
i ) haracte! Nut 
major progr 1 t the introductory chats ) 
оГ I І se í п Т Int 1 Course 


1 : "vnl ot 
counted as part of such programs. Qee "Explanation 


bers".) 


` ‚ ы maior 
Students transferring from othe | m a) 
i " T " 1 } "C rec 
wholly or substantially met will, nevertheless, b« requi 


Satisf 


| rs ‹ ved B | | 
^ & ve re t = ler to T ve i : i 
actorily at least twe University in ‚ residence 
қ 5 Washington f the mit 
field in The George Teen rt of 
This work will co: 
elor's degree. This work A student ‹ 
"quirement, Curriculu Requ е ехати 
d e . 10174 М : t ( 
"*aminationg for Wai te course 
“ақ : Or prere t 
siring to Omit a rei re қ or 55 ^ ts t 
Ч | t prescribes 
tion as the department p equisite re н с, | 
be pel... lum or prereq ' A 
© relieved of ( I 1 : 
tr t Р e 1 1 
and may qualify for Eia , , tten request 
*Xamination shall not ent ` tions should н 
Student desiring to take such « { t the ! | 
Of the Dean and : y the ге ecifie the l : rh urse ( 
before the date of the « А, көше Адал: «дд Қарала tructor t | 
= iglish.—Any stu А е 
te Of Correct English nay be re ( ү 
Whatever is дес ed uns і , [ \ 
the D, an and to the ( 
hairm 


the Work Prescribed is ea nt | 
} à ^" 7 tt ] 
апу such deficien E: t " | | 
the Dean, 


| 
ajor Fie lds -Ame Chi a Botanv. ( 
Bioloov. 1 
| ог Drawing nd Paintin í ( hy, G » 
p elish Literat, ге, French Lit | | rnal | 
pu ages and Literatures. Н қ | 
ШУ; . А 
„lic elation Latin A R | 
"Sophy, "hysics, Political с i s : 
"n A Merica Liter ture, f 1 І t D M A 
C Combines Degrees of Ba 597 - fris helor of Arts ш | | , pre 
“didate for the combined degrees of Bachel | entrance requiremer | 
Medici Medical School « t | 
( Cine Must: (1) complete the иси \ l | 
"м ges су (2) fulfill t | 3 ı ( — j 
ІШ етерін ( бе pape 62 5 1 — } in the aj exem 
equ: E - А "m Ў obtai i / " 4 | 
Witement ОЁ at least thirty credit hours; (4 ing the Schoo 
th еа \ - <. he time of entering school of 
Medi п of Columbian College at the tin the Dean of the Scho 
te n on пе 
Ma he; 5) obtain the recommendation 1 tl 
icine tt tha inlet; f all prescribe — 
* comp епоп of a 


1 т ' қ i 
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the School of Medicine, at which time the degree ot Bachelor ot Art 
work taken at another institution wi 
(6) main- 


will be conferred (professional 
not satisfy the major requirement for the combined degrees) ; 
tain throughout the entire course the scholarship level require 


graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 


. . of 
major in one € 


The work of the junior and senior years, in 
P2 х 27224 "РЕ “ы 11 "T. depart 
the sciences mentioned below, must be approved Dy the majo 
ment or division and by the Dean. 
Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
Biology Chemistry 
Botany Mathematics 
Zoology Physics 
Statistics 
THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR " 
А dy 
field-of-5t" ^ 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the 


major and the departmental major. 


Tue Fretp-or-Srupy MAJOR 


Each I ield of-Stu ly M ior covers caret illy worked ou : 015100" 
ordinated study and is under the supervision of the division 07 pr 
concerned. ht hour 

The Field-of-Stu ly Maio: no specif ni mber ot wee for 
no specific program of courses, no specific quality point 1 genet 
the r - though the student is required to meet the over quire? 
requirements for the degree (at least 120 credit hours, plus ~ The 

, , 00) 
physical education, wit 1 qualit ( index of at least vrs " the (18 

ninatior the | d-of-Study Major rep aces н pility 9 
1141414 ind qual tive requirements 101 ‚ major Oum 
jor Examination umed to be a convin ing ¢ knowl, 
nt os ( t th, < ti 1 quality 9 grade 

" a course ” are’ 


пои! 


КИЛ extende һссады стас the work of its division; 
American 7 hought and Civiliza 
ization ; involve 
*Tatures 


ion and in Latin American 


к in two divisions, those of Languages and Lit 
and ot Social Studies. The other Field-of-Study Majors, wit 
of the major in Spanish American Literature, replace de 
ajors in their respective fields. A candidate for 
огу, w. major in Biology, English Literature, Frencl 


Statistic Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
3 ( / 11 , 
" Zoology must elect a Field-of-Study Major 
F Proseminar in the Major 
or н 
the со , 4 : ы н 
of st tudy, nvenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each field 
u E t " . . . ٠ 
Ken, Т nder the supervision of the division in which is 
lis 1 d ui 4 г 
of the | “ourse, planned and administered by the professor or adviser 
Major o ч х : қ : а 
Calin x subject, WI ill advise, guide, and instruct the student in his 
» Stud - : > : = 
ordin; y, and abor: itory exercises in order to assist gaining 
and "елар, knowledge his field. It is a presentation аА 
"thod nera, IS a рт ta 
Ordin ods Of the maior field 1 whale, тоне the ar 
the ma; 9n of th, knowledge ol n the var а fon es ir 
Thi ajor Subject ind of Ж т^ н 
5 Сод “Па Of material not usually include ; " 
Nay | ITSe is not re " . : 
i е a i 1 қ ed. Six redit ! tn | tative e 
le Privil, ‹ When re ristered in this course. the student w к 
ot “5 Of vicis ^ : 
her PProp Ма Subject to the p ууа] of nst tor inv 
^ Tig > 
Ours. eit late cours Offered in the Ci R t 
ent 5 ) ither tor бед бізг an а Deom чың чиг 
been tuition ) aad % I І 
ACCepte d seminars are onen onlv to t! et кал 


as асап lidate ı 
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Tue Mayor EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
close of the senior year; in the case of a student on a limited schedules 
the Major Examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
: Maior Examination 


before graduation. A student who fails to pass a wed 
Studies 


Committee on 
The edu’ 
1 super 
jons 


may, at the discretion of the Columbian College 


be reexamined at a later regular major-examination period. 


cational committees of the respective divisions will have genera 
vision of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinat 
Major Examinations will be held in each regular term lates fixec Y 
the respective educational committees, but in no case later than Janua” 

id August 7 for he 


15 for the fall term, May 15 for the spring term, and 


on ¢ 


summer term. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, 


defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the 


a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in all se ond-group courses tà 4 

1 г Ж r 4. e » n 

the major field. The minimum specific requirements for Depar" con 
f the department = 


Majors are listed below the staff of instruction of t 


i о, 
ourses о! instruct > 


at regi? 


1 


cerned in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted to 


The Executive Officer of the Department, or his 1 presentative гез 

: "2 \ 1 , к. Е cour 
tration, should be consulted concerning the student s program = , the 
and the entire program including electives, must be approve! 


cer or adviser in all matters affecting 
changes. substitutions, or with lrawa 
progress in his courses. As far as possible 
tionship developed in the Field-of-Study Major 
Departmental Majors. 
Until further notice Departn ental Maj 


lowing: Art (Appreciation, Drawing and 


Economics, Geography, Geology, Germani Languages , 
Journalism (News-E Mathemat 


ics, Political Science, Psychology, and 


CS, 


1; rial M A 
aitorial or Pu Spee“ ы 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 20 
requirem е 


и ^ 4 - . 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate 
faster ? 


Columbian Coll the degree of Master of Arts or \ 


is conferred. 


Columbian College 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTERS WORK 
The Study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
жесе is a comprehensive survey of a field of knowledge. It is a con- 
i : : : ; 
Duation of the work of the 


student's undergraduate major and involves 
4 greater acqu 


aintance with scholarly method. 


* student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as 
Preparation. 


Тореап) 


to previous 
residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (Eu- 
essenti language, and courses taken: but these requirements, while 

al, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. he student’s 
of hie Де of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
Yolvin 5 aster's Examination (together with such other examinations in- 
require Special skills or techniques as the department or division may 

is the basis upon which the Master’s degree is conferred. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Gr i / | | 
i табаке work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in 
e lowing fields: 


Biology сап Literary and Cultural History, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
p. (апу, Chemistry, Economics, English and American Litera- 
Áterature, French Literature, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
^inguages and Literatures, History, Latin American Civ 
ке, ре, Pharmacology, Philosophy, Р! 
iterature 51018, So iology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
» Statistics, Zoology. 
ments my P'ograms involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 
Visions * arranged with the approval of the 


Ure, E к 

man Nglish | 
Math 
Scie з 


lization 


ysics, Physiology, Political 


appropriate division or 


С MASTER ОР SCIENCE 

"Tadua , . $ > А ne 
h the ¢ te work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered 
A ollowino fields: 


M Natomy 


tthematic, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 


"Sen. Pharmacology, Physic LN Physiology, Psychology, Statistics, 
фес а 
tents d Programs involving coordinated it hte ur nni Rte 
шаны be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
An Cad . RESIDENCE 
pletion of Year of residence in Columbian College is required, 1,6., 


minimum of thirty credit hours of work including the 
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course 
no cas? 
Not 


vance by 


ent of six credit hours ot 


work. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in 
gregate less than twenty-seven % eeks. 


thesis, which is counted as the equival 


wy the period of residence ag 


"m 
m 


more than twelve credit hours (which must be approved in 


the Dean of Columbian College) may be taken in or du. 
| anted toward bot 


бе punter 

in Columbia® 
Jsewher® 
must 


another S€ hool 


sion of this University, and such work may not 
rision and the Master's degree 


be taken е 


a degree in that school or di 


may 


Sm oe : 
College. No part of the minimum requirement 


1 wee 
All work for degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science 
ipleted wit the Dean's © 


extension 


oun” 
ot 


ы: қ 
unless 


1 a maximum of three years, 
ual as t« justify an 


the cir mstances so 
time. 
SCHOLARSHIP 
; in at 
“Bx,” (excellent) in 


A Master’s candidate must attain the grade of ] 
least six credit hours of the course requirements tor the degree in “% 
to receive the Master's degree. the 

A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended oy is 
Dean upon recommendation of the Division under which the sudes 
working. А Master's candidate who accumulates nine credit ho 


more of “Unsat.” (including grades о! “С” or lower ІП 


courses) will be automatically su Regar 
ing, see pages 42 14 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined i 
beginning of his work, in triplicate, on torms available ‹ ne 
қ д е depart? 


the Dean. Each program is subject to the app 
and the division. The program may be revised as 
h T 

a о 


but any ch inge necessitates a repetition ot the 
l'he candidate for the Master's degree ordin arily н еї 
: : 5" ‹ : 1 » е 
sivelv in the field of his choice. Any student, however iss k if ei 
ў Te ; 4 ) yrki 
graduate training does not include at least опе full year or Wt (wi h of 
of the following areas of study: (1) mathemati” or science ster? 
° x : ries 2 
without laboratory), (2) social science and (3) the human Rien ^ 
4 9% A h ent E 
ture, philosophy, art, music, or religion), must таке up & Maste! o 
his general education before being idmitted to candidacy ovd for he 
1 CA. ES E 1 ndidates x 
Arts degree. This last provision does not apply to cam y 
Master of Science degree arc қ 
` ds : » lited tow”, fof 
Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be cree! ‚ basis 4 
"juge : x - d as 8 " 46 
Master's degrees, but may in certain instances be requir* k requi ) 
1 1 1 1 x 1 " urse wor 200: 
: ed work. At least six credit hours or the v 1 ov j 
s d yere 0” 
tor the Master's degree must be taken in courses numi ерте” ; 
1 tow ага the 46% 


Courses numbered over 100 may be credited 
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Vided the co 


[ iti “ertihed hv » атаға. 
mpletion of additional work has been certified by the appro 
Priate office 


r of instruction, (See “Explanation of Course Numbers 
Student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 


i .. , y г advi 4 
oF hilosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised so 
to plan his Program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 


ET help to prepare him for the higher. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
Before be 


лаз ad; "^ 5 Аза Ea 
à reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
*Partment) of 


“ей by the d 


4 Modern foreign language or literature may not offer that language 
IN sati 


idate у 


i : 2 1 } и he 
ing admitted to candidacy the student must show that he 


at least one modern foreign (European) language, se- 


14 


ivision under which he is studying. А student whose field 


action of the reading-knowledge requirement. Any Master's can- 


who chooses to meet the Master’s language requirement in French 


and has not passed the French or German foreign language 

‘tion by the end of fifteen attempted credit hours must register 
ч rench 49 or German 49 as part of his next registration. In the case 
" eh no similar course is available at present. The Master's 
ading examinations 
Meeting 
, апа ac 


to al] Мазер, i 


4 D 2 TE А ә «іы и 
іп French and Spanish will be given at the first 
of French 19, in German at the first meeting of German 
ain at the end of the courses. These examinations are open 


ever, а candid. andidates, whether enrolled in the co n и мб? 
e regularly ^ pot enrolled who expects to VM ula 
Week in ub x leduled examinations should r چ‎ iSt а 
the first “rance, l'hose enrolled in French mee Ve 
Tefung of tamination are excused from the course and will receive 
any eti Students who expect to take a reading ex lat n 
Notify th m 'anguage other th: French opanis or German sho 1 
Can at the time of registration. 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

1 Ее must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half 
dacy 8 TX for the Master’s degree. Application for admission to candi 
be а 9n а form obtained at the Office 

Sion ық Ы the appropriate representative of 

demic "d Y the Dean, If à prospective cand 

Маны», PERLE substantially satisfied tl n 
а Drop lv" including the undergraduate maior as def ned by the 
pil Such Jag ment or division, he will not be admitted to can ісу 
у electing cg has been made up He may п ike up his dehciencies 


appr е ы s : 
PI *Opriate Courses in ad lition to those counte towards his 


| 
| 
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Tue MASTERS THESIS 


or creative 0Р6 
tudent $ 
ашге 
his 


'The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, 
The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the $ 
ability to make independent use of the information and training ас 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence 0 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year ot preparation, unless ^ 
professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning E 
the final term. The choice of the thesis subject must be approved byt 


the Office 9 


professor in charge of the student's field and recorded in Ў 
the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Кеў" 
tration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit "C 
a term for two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and wit * 
approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may гей 
the е six credit hours during à single term. Гһе сурем 
thesis in its final form must be submitted by the student tor the appro 1 
of the professor in charge of the student's field and of the educa? ce 
committee of the division concerned, not later than the date announ he 
in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form $ sup” 
thesis are stated on pages 46-47 additional information will be $ 
plied by the Dean. ET 
Pavment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, да ver 
academic vear of registration, to the advice and direction of the ae 


be written. Іп case oue 
year may be £r* 
of the thesis 7 “д 
it адаи» 


of the faculty under whom the thesis is to 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic 
If the preparation 


out further tuition payment. 
must register 


bevond the two-year period the student 
a repeated course. 


for 


pay tuition on the same basis as for 


THe Master’s EXAMINATION Р 
nol 
: е 

ay be required, th sect 
the major "tion? 
ЈС? 
те e 

15 for М 
m. 
summer ter shi 


ors 
undergraduate ma) M ast 
, t , i 
also apply e nif 
rs Exar of he 


s va і 
„cific appr? 0 

тау, in ех eptional Cire the specific p е јар e 
€ 


82826 ” , after 
division concerned, repeat the examination, but only к о tak 
по further ор 


In addition to such other examinations as m 


written examin ation on 


date must pass à general 
Examinations will be held on dates fixed 


but in no case later than January 
for the 


ive 


b 
> the f 


committees, 
Mav 15 for the spring term, and August 
provisions of the field-of-study plan for 
major 


concern the general examination for the 
pass the Maste 


Examination. A candidate who fails to 
i imstances and with 


one term. If he fails a second time, 


examination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL * 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of Physics 
lenry G 


C *qnguages 
Tou’ Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 


3rattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


0 | 
Чын Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Bio. hemistry 
0 А , ) 
ү rrt Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
a ы м E f 
ter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
am 


эм Непгу Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Mer | 


“Тт ` д à r 1 
ett Cyri] Albritton A B. M.D., Fry Profe ssor of Physiology 
torge G Cox a ctm i^ ^ 
zamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 


aren Reed West, Ph.D., 


р 
n Mark 


Professor of Political Science 
ancis Ed Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
Leland we Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
enjamin E" Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Mitchel] D ouglass V an Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Profe ssor of Chen 
infred teese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Merle ^verholser, А.В, M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Ralph Dale  Otzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
e Ke е - - І 
үү, cice Marie bie’ Ph.D, Professor of Accounting | 
оой С... Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Thel ERO Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Ita Bow unt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Paul E" Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
4 AWson tar Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
*Árt = "un Y ocum, Ph.D., Profe "ө of Botany 


John vr “dward Burns, Ph.D. Professor of шусыз 


ith , ; 
Louis C hr Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Lau 
Paul en Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
ne Umi A 
Samy Nath, Smith, Ph.D.. Professor of Pharmacology 
Са, ы R "але! Wrenn, Ph.D Professor of Chemistry 
Howay udolph Naeser, Ph.D. Р, 


ofessor of Ch try 


. "аху Ld 
Histor, vell Merriman, Ph.D., Profess 


matic 
" 
LETS 
Í the aident of 4 T 
SOn sai ity a ap niversity, the Dean of Faculties of the l ersity, and the Registrar 
їр, sabbati il е members of the C | 
0 e »uncil 
“ога р (ауе spring тегі ^ 
turer while 
bil eave of absence as Profe <4-< 


r of American Dipli 


-ouis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 


25748 
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" 
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George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor о] European History 

William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 

* Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor 0) Spanish ) liti" 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Poll 

cal Science 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associa 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.I КЕ Asso tate Profe 5507 

Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0] Ва teriology 

William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Pro of Chemistry 100 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psych? ical 

William Columbus Davis, Ph D.. Associate Professor of Latin sun 

History 

James Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psy 

r of Psy 


Jernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professo 


te Professor of Psychology 


of Chemistry 


/ 
essor 


һ0104) 
-hology 
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f. 
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McSpadden Briggs, Ph.D., Chief Nutrition Umit frihrit 


Georg 
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Metabolic Diseases; Animal Nutrition 4 1 Canc“ In 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


- З ` — , e- 
The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and 
search leading only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. lt W ly 
” , à ң А { r 
established in 1930 to replace the Graduate School which had forme 


iis 1 is 
administered work for the Master’s as well as the Doctor's degre - 
ch moves free? 


The Graduate Counci ri а -toral discipline whi 
eG iate Council provides a doctoral discipline fields 


across administrative lines dividing departments of instruction p a 
ж/ , : 
a limited number of $006 


of study. It gives personal supervision to 
examinations, 


each of whom has his own consultative committee, 


research direction. 


an 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


" e А с М ; adu” 
The following fields of research have been authorized by the pico 
disser 


ate Council as those in which doctoral investigations and m. 
may be undertaken. The supporting fields of study required of all сӛ 
didates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are specified for к 
individual] student by his Consultative Committee before admission 


study under the Council. 


А e- 
"т: . e г . r эпа! г 
This list of fields is subject to such changes at А 


as the educ 
student may 


sources of the University may direct. The prospective h mem” 
dress preliminary inquiries concerning his research interests (0 t пай f 
J "hair 
or to the Chair 


ber of the Council who is in charge of the field, 
the Graduate Council. 


4 natomy К (8 
a NOE ree 
(1) G Anatomy; (2) Histology Macea" 


Histology 
Bacteriology wes 
Antibiotics 4 
Bacterial Physiology and Nutritior : 1) РЄ 
1) Intestinal } | I: v in Tuberculosis; e: 
Og 1 especi reference ™ M 
Талдан: Antigenic Analysts Robb! 
Biochemistry pris 
Animal Nutriti p Р 
(1) Carbohydr: 1 emphasis ОП gwe! 
Vitamins); (3) Tre gu 
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(2) Economic 


ougnt 


lomatic since 1815; (2) The Modern Near East 
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Р 
harmacology 

(1) CI * | 
(1) Drug 


> 
I hysics 


2 
Physiology 


(1) B ] 
. Blo 1 Pre 
e Stud 
316 (2) № 
euro-Mu 


Smith 
Mandel 


Martot 
Brow? 
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Cheney 
pella® 
F renkit 
Ga mov 
Montro 


Leest 


Rosenthal 


Vollme 
Albritto® 


кй 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
For 


: admission the 
vanced 


study, includ 
е “quivalent. 
r Creative 


0 
the 
"me general 1 


student must possess adequate preparation for ad- 


ing satisfactory Bachelor's and 
together with acceptable personal qi 


scholarship. Previous graduate study been in 


^ 


ield as that proposed for doctoral studv. 
І applying, the student should have personal interviews with the 
airman ; 


eld 


9f the Council and the professor in charge of the central 


t 
Iter ۾‎ : . s . . 
have | application blank and trans ripts of previous academic training 
oe 1 ; ; 1 NI 
р *n filed the student must demonstrate his ability to read either 
Tench or G 
; ) ; А un . Kis 5 Low қ н 
Jerma Т German in the held of his major interest, Both French and 
dmi “Л are required without exception, but only one at the time of 
85 ^ i 
5“ lon, The le he mee hi ner | 1 ) commit ^ 
Which i student then meets his personal adm ssion committee 
" make, ; ” e ч „гч 
Specify id “8 its recommendations to the ( ouncil. The committee may 
” additional Prerequisites for the student's doctoral program. 
STUDA 
T * FOR THE Cot NCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 
е dis inl 
: SCID я 1 1 r و‎ EN " 
Made D Pline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first is 
Of 5 , EUR аз a ; 
Area Study in related fields of learning which s rt the general 
Ex, research conce ior Iminat n the Сант "Т Р 
aminat; ucentratıon, culminating іп the Coun Fellowship 
i “tion, Tha А 
ton of a The second stage is соп | investiga- 
à p; 
"Search Particular Project in a special itation of such 
ir - 
А the pè Written dissertation, culmi | Exar tion 
UVAR beginning of tha ) , 
i unci] "ell & 9i the student's pr ( g to the 
üt ( 4 vir ۰ ۰ . 
"ect tis «ары | Xamination, a consu e is igr to 
M Work in . 2 ^ - . 
Mber de ~ma group of fields of learning, usually f ve or six in 
tra] à cemed nece 1“ 1 
Compe =essary to insure hi eadth of knowledge and gen 
Dor, Petence for > EX ; 11 , 
the a: қ continuing indepe Ident researc! is well as to sup 
Шың, “ззегта( қ 
ative e “Чоп project in his central feld Members of the n- 
Co Ят ө, 1. . ^ 
, nten of tee will advise the student concerning the scope and 
tion ¢ these supr : 14 i =, 
tor h; iPporting fields, and wil issist the student in prepara- 
Ж 15 exami A Qe , і ш а t tu it in | para 
is ag ination in them, 
Str, . “ЧУат( ed 
чс id 1 > 
Com, ОП an ? study may be done by attending graduate courses of in- 
т; sem л 1 
o. itte and | Inars, by conference with members of the student's 
dit 9 by Independent mear The minat ] . t 
deny grad қ ans, ie examination, however, not 
"e ts abi: ©З for work ! А ; " 
Th a ility ТК done in courses, is the sole test of the stu- 
c ) enter | " ; 
i Upon the se ond phase of his doctoral 4 alin 
Period ination е TS ГРЧ ч GISCIPUM 
of " X One Week “ Series of written tests usually extending over a 
\ reek. T : в Р 
Prop e Xamina « The major portion of a dav is o ven to each part 
та Чоп Cover, " е t 
is tds If the wering one of the fie of study on the student's 


le re 
шей ы sults of the actory the student 
) 


examination аге satisí 


of the Graduate Council, to pursue his special- 


D: 
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ized study and research under the supervision of a member of the Cousi 


cil. 
, FINAL EXAMINATION 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATK JN, AND THI 
| and his 


a Fellow of the Counci 


After the student has been inducted ав: 

research program has been arranged, he is responsible only to the mem- 
ber of the Council who directs his research project. As а Fellow; he 
may attend general meetings of the Council and participate in the pre 
grams of research discussion, and enjoy unrestricted use о! all the аса. 
demic facilities of the University. When necessary, the Graduate Coun- 
cil makes provision tor sending the Fellow to some other institutio, 

| iv in connection with his doctor? 


library, or laboratory for special study 
investigation. 


: ot 
^" о . . . " nce 
Ihe doctoral dissertation 1s required evidenc 


ot all Fellows as 


ability to perform s holarly research and to interpret its results. p 
extended summary of the dissertation is published in a periodical той 
by the l niversity for distribution to other in titutions and ib 
Printed copies of detailed regulations concerning the dissertation 
supplied to all candidates for the doctorate. pet 
When the completed dissertation has been approved by the mes red 
of the Council in charge of the research project, the Fellow is pre " che 


n to 
is oral and ope" t 3 
ly members 0 
sub) 


for his final examination. This examination 
public. The committee of examiners includes not on 
Council competent in the research field or in closely related 
but also at least two qualified experts trom ahèr е 
з 2 . . ( 
һе examination. If ; 
lity * 
qual? 


research 
brought to the University to participate in th 

the high „of 

maste J 


low satisfies the exan ining committee yncerning 


originality of his 


as his 


\ ой” 
Council fo 


" 11 
contribution to knowledge as Weu 
hniques of his 1 eld, the 


the scholarship and research teci 


mends him for the degree of Doctor ot Philosophy. 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY " 
in 4 
The Council expects its graduates to continue their intere гай! 
vanced study and research, and to contribute to its program. 7 receive 
ates are listed as Associate Fellows and, upon request, "id in the 
notices of all general meetings. They may continue any stu libra 
and enjoy all University gt 


University without payment ot tuition, 41 res 
privileges. Such graduates are required to рау only the usu? ty. The 
fee in order to establish their active membership 1n the l nive. لاو‎ 
use of laboratory space and equipment contingent 
ial library mi i 


is upon 2%. py th 
and the cost of all laboratory or spe 

graduate. Special arrangements tor su h privileges 
the Chairman of the Council. work may 


toward any degree offered by the University. 


; 1 
Post-doctoral 
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REGULATIONS 


Candidates and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 
are қ 
ех 


Кес 


bected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding 


—ISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 22-26, and the l 
Persity regula ions stated on pages 42—40 
RESIDENCE AND CoNTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
мое Graduate Counc il expects all students to work on their doctoral 
the ^ in residence, aithough there is no sorn "e ation concerning 
the cc mer ne ot сше ot resident study Ee in preparat " TOT 
E. Ecl Felllowship Examination or as a Fellow of the қ ouncil en- 
the E doctoral research. 1 һе student who undertakes either part of 
wit U ы program on full or limited schedule must in accordance 
Grad niversity regulations, maintain continuous registration under the 
u 


or ate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence 
Study . è ` ; ; ә 

tack idy or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in 
! term of 


ent the academic year disrupts the residence status of the stu- 


ver new conditions and regulations are set up by his 


Te ative committee or the member of the Council who directs his 
Search, 


Те, ; 
BACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


number of Teaching Fellowships are assigned annually to 
ер; : ' ' | | 
Under th Partments of instruction open to doctoral students registered 


€ Gradu: : 1 а 
appli 7Taduate € ouncil. An announcement regarding q ialifications 
ICati one и 
ation for these fellow ships will be sent upon request to the 


с 

© of the Gr 
n many 
Assist in 


aduate Council. 

departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed 
© exec: the academic program. Applicants should inquire directly of 
4 CUtive off y 


*tails of 
A Pamphle . 
Кее - let describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 


. With е - my ” > қ : 
Will sen а current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
t upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


icer of the department concerned regarding vacancies and 
Appointme nt. 


3 
\ 
! 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


THE FACULTY* 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean »f the School of 
Medicine tion 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Director of Postgraduate Instruct 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
of Neurol 29У 


tWalter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor ағ 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor о] M edicint 

Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
thology 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pa 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor о] Psychiatry 
Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor oj Urology 
Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermato 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Otolary 
McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor 0] 


Preston Alexander : 

John Parks, М.5., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gy! 
Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery 
Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmac 
James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor 9j N eurologica 


rofessor of Phy siology 


logy and gyphilolof? 


ngology 
Pe diatrics 
ecology 


ology 


1 Surge 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 1 
Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor 9] 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor о] Bacteriology 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor о] Ophthalmology 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Professor of Radiology 
Charles Samuel Wise, B.5., M.D., Professor of Physical 
Rehabilitation 
Carlton Raymond Treadwell, 
Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor о) 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy | profess” 
Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical 
Ophthalmology 
Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professi 


| Medi ine 


ane‏ ر 
Medici“‏ 


hemistry 


^h.D., Professor 0) Bio: 
iology 


f A nesthes 


» 
„d СУ" 0100) 


g f Obstetrics © 


u” 
gist 
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Thomas C 


William Негпдс 


аш Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 


arold 


7. George Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
ictor F У ; Ча" 4 237 * 
\ог Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 


Tospital 


COMMITTEES 1 


Tue Dean’s COUNCIL 


Jose 


В ph Hyram Roe 


Чап Blades 


Сом т 
МІТТЕЕ ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE University HOSPITAL AND 


Winfred 


à arlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
illiam Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
jn Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 


Overholser 


John Parks 


OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENT 


1а Parks 
"таз McPherson Brown 
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Brian Blades 
Victor Frederick Ludewig 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Angus Маа, John Parks, Chairman 


or Griffin 


Charles Seymour Coakley 


CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


bur Parr 


ades 1 
Thomas McPherson Brown 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
John Parks Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
qi mas McP} Brian Blades 
апе, I erson Brown Th 
Pa N Raymo Mb 
ul Maher, 25 l'readwell Ira Rockwood 
3 bris] Рә wor 
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Victor Frederick 
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I > М t (зеоге‹ Washington : ісе! 
; 1 .x1st cn 
ореп‹ Мат 1825: of the medical schools now in Є Jing v^ 
А "ud ^ 4 founds’ е 
United States, it 1s the eleventh in one of 19 2 ma 
‚п 1898 20 
University Hospital and Dispensary wet е 
| part of the organ tion of the School сй бё 
} Amer! ir Me : usl 
f the Association ot m ntin 
п CO de 


The $ hool is 1 member of 
lical colleges which have bee 
edi al Association. 


all state 


eges and is one ot the medics 
by the American M 
are recognized by 
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PURPOSE AND AIMS 


Purpose of the School of Medicine is to train physicians com 
tent in the irt е of mec e, wl ‹ t 
Uther trainin. БИС i fice. f ‚ гє t І 
ІК. 
a е 
Ministration 
On the unde Mate level thi of ‘the school “are to select 
training tudents of superior ‘titude and character 2) to trair 
b J | | ] 1 ғ f г. 
a dents thoroughly in the theoretical principles and in the y 
“n lini 1 1 1 1 
3) clinical applications of the biological and medical sc es 
Cini т Provide a diversity of clinical experience with a wide r = 
"Al material through well « vised clinical clerks! n fede 
Public, and 1 1 { Im for | ene ed fields 
ама Private hospit ls prov 7 es for sp f 
Тесіле 
De he ams of the School of Medicine in the fields o rra te [ 
"stp 2 1 , * 3 . + ^ 2 
a по абцасе instruction are (1) to provide interns and residents for 
umbe - } 7 - 1 1 training ir 
both er of ho pitals in the Was! ington area for advanced training in 
general P П 1 1 Р 9 іе "Ynar ” pro 
Bram ~al and specialized practice ; 2 to direct an ex pre 
: € "A 1 " . 
1 fundamental apf lied research, integrated with teac 


Medi ine, and in keeping w 


increasing need for 


Teat Бе and the growth of Washington as one of the world's 
ce | j қ KF "y < 
struct; "ters of medical research; and (3) to provide postgraduate 
Ys ion ; : ; | i 
Cine n in the most recent advances in research and и 
T achi і . : 4 4573, BR 
EL lleve these objectives the S« hool of Medicine has developed 
Yster : d TALL a : Р Б 
hen , Matic plan oí instruction outlined below and a balanced, con 
"81у . ‘ : қ à 4 
© Curriculum, In carrying out its program the School seeks 
Untain , 


Make y 


to tak 


4 faculty of appropriate size and outstanding ability, to 
Most effe 1 


i | 1 бәс and 

e { T Ctive use of the expanding University facilities, and 

Ч ‘ L 1 f с lin n 
елер, advantage of the exceptional opportunities for clinical a 


“ining in the Washington area 


К Urrieulum ШШ arde обе -besianine with fundament м 

of 8 I" Sciences and progressing $i dually into the clin hing 

der the » "WO years, Ihe teaching is organized systemat y un 

der Coun’ departments of the Scl 01 of Medicine as listed un 
The бы of Instruc tion in this CATALOGUE. 

k Quaint year student begins his program wit! week of о tatior 

e he fa him With the teaching programs, the ! ings, the fa 

ы Year culty, and his fellow students During the remainder of the 

n the К ee instruc tion in anatomy, biochemistry, and physio ogy 
Order to КЕ" and laboratory facilities of the School of Medicine 


Phasize the importance of the basic sciences, patients are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fundamental 
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studied from time to time and the relationship of these 

sciences to the clinic al sciences is stressed. he 
t 

preliminary study of f 


In the second year, having completed the 
structure and function of {һе normal body the mechanisms 
disease are considered. The various bacteria and other mic” 
biologic agents capable of producing disease are studied in the labor 
tory. The effects of various diseases upon the tissues of the or 
body are taught in pathology, serving as à basis for the understandi? 
of disturbed structure and function. ME mode of action of the vario 
drugs and therapeutic agents is studied in the course in pharmaco 
as an introduction to the use of aS agents in the crest 
patients. The student is taught to conduct а physical examination © 
to interpret and evaluate the various symptoms of disease. During ' ше 
second term of this year patients аге assigned to him for case study ; in 
der the close suf isi of his instructors. Introductory lecture ы 
medicine, surgery, ics, obstetrics and gy! necology; neurolog) e, 
diology, and psychiatry are given during this period, preparing y nics 
dent for his respon sibility with patients in the hospit: ij wi ards ant, i 
In the third year the student is assigned to the District of pee 
General Hospital for closely supervise clinical instruction. Не“ the 
as clinical clerk in the various divisions of the hospital and assista gjon 
preparation of the clinical records and basic laboratory exam іп posti 
He le irns to perrorm the common ward pro edures and to use di: 0 lec 
and therape equipment. During thi period there are 46 ocet? 
tures and clinical demonstrations planned in an ore lerly fashion pr 
19 


nplex problems. 


ing from simpler to more cor 
During the summer period following third yea! the cil 
due to spend eight weeks in one various teaching. a that 
j£ the £ hool of This plan в limited elective" not 07” 
а; student may nities in the v rious specialties 
inarily included rriculun studY of 
In the fourth year the student spends most of his time » th us 
umbulatory patients This instruction is given in the clinics ©) alte! 
versity Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Mount Alto Ho ғ” stitution 
Reed General Hospit il, and St. Elizabeths. In these variou” ғ” do 
members ot the faculty continue to supervise the stude aie 
evaluation of clinical problems by à careful review °” ace 4 
and joint planning of treatment pro edures. Stres” uL ^ te 
the total individual and his environment, since it 18 е^ Ё соі 
many factors, emotional and economic аз well as physi’ ' estont d 
to disease and must be considered 11 the individus al is 19 $ ation 
health and effectiveness. Instruction in the basic scien oet sentit 
in the fourth year in special conferences in which герге 


several departments ot instruction participate. 
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- y the completion of his four-year course the student must have 
9nstrated that he has acquired the basic knowledge and experience 


Песе T t . 4 a > $ 
Ssary for advanced training in the internship. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
The Ge 


Capaci orge Washington University Hospital.—The hospital, with a 
асу of 1 "rd ف‎ * x 4 4 

i. City of 400 beds, was opened іп 1948. "This splen edifice, which 
8 one of m 


the outstanding hospitals in the United States, is 


with the latest and most scientific apparatus at 


IS to supplement existing hospital resources in the 
for the care of the sick and the injured; the education of 


technicians; and the advancement of medical 


is staffed and controll 


Clini. Bton University School of Medicine an 
Sp Cal mater 
“ај, ; a 

“qui Y in the fields of medicine and surgery has assigned space and 
"рце; 


it | ; " 
Of th: tin both the outpatient department and the bed-patient section 


€ 


lal for the instruction of medical students. Virti 


US m = E I u 
Meg; dern instituion. 
nt ical 8 . "тч - " " - 
“ne i l School Building.—The building housing the School of Medi- 
a re * ; R , 
‘Ooms sve-story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students 
^ and the 1 s : : 
and Prey the following laboratories: anatomy; bacteriology, hygiene, 
hysi 1 Ative medic ine; biochemistry ; patholo ry; and pharmacology and 
фо бору, TY 4 ; logy ; and | gy а 
ately y ley are fully equipped to enable students to pursue ade- 
Y the labe 


ratory courses and to quire the te hn 

in and acquire 1 
mc 

Б. ›Четп с] 


SKUI neces- 


inical and investigative work. 


Me, 
tcal rm. a . ч 

“Ollection trary—The Medical Library contains a selected 

: 0 
Medica] W * more than 10,000 volumes, currently obtains impor 

Orks . 4 1 

Int li rks, and regularly receives the principal medical journals. 
Mad: гаг ` 4 iin ң 
тейеш) and ж loan service is maintained by close cooperation with other 

The M. Scientific libraries throughout Washington and vicinity. 
day. q, dedica] Library ; ag? 

Ш жотату iS Open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 Р.М. еа class 


h ay through Frida 
СА *dica] ү, 
Та. OSDits 
tis, ^ Pita] 


y, and from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 


ibrary maintains a branch in Room 6037-A of the Uni 
tor reference, rese | 


irch, and inter 


h ro - 
m 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. Monday through 1 


Gove , 
"OVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
Of the ; I’ | | 
m« һе Surgeon General's Office sid чал ари 
"st | 1 | | 
its o Complete genera] medical library in the 
Қгса( collection о! 


the medical works, all 
* world 


are available. "This 


lea ing medical 


Library, as well as the 


ae тте: ee e Le 2з се 
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Exi : : ies 
the Public Library, and the many excellent librar 
departments, is av ailable to students 

bv the Medical School Library. 


a service maintained by 
t 
affords opportunity for studying 


Library of Congress, 


ot the various government 


teachers throug 


4 


Patt 


The Army Institute of Pathology 
li i | general medi ine and surgery. Its cO 
|| specimens is unequaled in this cou 
the N tional Museum, the Smithson 
nd the Department 01 Agricultur е 
in Medicine and its allied science? 
CLINICS 
The City vith about a million : provides 
nple clini ‘he University Hospital and Outpatien sals 
»artment fur lities and a large proportion о! the mat е 
ied in the courses in pathology and clinical pathology. = g the 
University Hospital —All linics are under the supervisio the 
who is also Medic al Director ot the Hospité 11. This -— 


[4 
clinical mate rial for > bri 
and students; » es him 
and req" шг ork 


available 

proper supe rvision of clinicians 

contact with f 
: " 

the dise and 12 . 

erp 


and it per! 


highest possible utilization of 

irposes and the 
the individual student into direct 
under authoritative supervision, 


patients ‘ 


to do, 
necessary tor diagnosis and treatment; 
urring during the progress о 
Clinical and clinic 

f cases, the physici а 


tion of the conditions o 
1 : x - 
the keeping y of adequate records. 


ences are held in which the history о 


torv records, and the post-mortem pathology when аў: 
sented and correlated. ha "m 
The Outpatient Department. 'The Outpatient Department dents af? 
1 қ tuc 7 
facilities for each Service in the Hospital. Fourth "m jutp? nt 
assigned in rotation by section 101 clinical instruction 10 м 
Department. "This ode 
The George Washington nit ty Cancel Clinic: тр y не“ 
i 4 i : Clinic; t re 
uilding, opened in 1954, ancer Detection of 
E. W 1. and special Jaborator! 
а ка ¢ cance - 
ated to the nature, d 10 nd treatment 9 c Ы ed 
pie $ 
ection Clinic аге available (ой? 
( vario" 15 
va plas" 


‘lities of the Cancer Det fv 
tre atment 0 neo 


liagnosis and 
the treatment 


In addition the « 
of neoplasms are presented. The results 9! 


are evaluated by follow-up stud lies. 
The Helen L. and Mary E. W arwick Memorial, 1 U niversitf nce? 
for а 


liseases, was affiliated with The George Washingto? are 19 aod 
provide e ” 21100 


(1) to 
r orga" 


a cance 


о! this clinic are 


[he purposes 
tions within 


194 


patients, t rough group consu Ita 
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(2 | m к : | 
) to Provide training for students and physicians in the field of 
Oncology 


e District of Columbia General Hospital.—Clinical instruction is 
*Vailable in 


^ all branches of medicine. А great wealth of clinical material 
Orded in this hospital and by ordinance of tl 


the municipal authorities 
0 t қ я ! " " 
~ District of Columbia, members of the Faculty of this School o 
edici x i а 9 ; 
Е who are nominated by this University, are assign pprox 
ate], : | ] 
^" Y one-third of the patients for treatment and clinical study l hir 
ar S 1 t 1 
assi Students serye their clinical clerkships and fourth-year students are 
ass Р heir clinica І 
лей for in n the specialties at this institut 
and -Clinical instruction in pediatrics, dermatology 
Ч Or ” 
5; Шорейіс surgery. 
di “lizabeths Clinical instruction in mental ervous | 
"lStases ^ 


5, Medicine, post-mort 


em work, an 


is maintained by the 


is one of the lar 


'st in the world, 
Alto Hospital Clinical 


Availabi instruction in medicine and surgery 1$ 
for d © and fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section 
n Inica] clerkships, 
atter Re , Мн 
Urger Reed General Hospital.—Clinical instruction is 
è y. у a , ч 
Clinic Fourth year students are assigned in rotation by 


ADMISSION 


chool of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 


Registr Ч - 
tar. ation in the School 


Medi 
obli, ет the 


entered 
қ Ptance ^ refunded upon withdrawal or n for ar se 
th Jy > , | ы 
у: Schoo} K the School of a student's fees does not in any way obligate 
18 Teg 9 accept the | 1 } »] 
Sero | tudent for n sequent vear nd the right 
of . "TVed to , MEL Pepe sce s 


lrop any 


à st 
udent Or the School r5 


е the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 


student from the School whenever, in the interest 


he cost Ti mr 
( sts of om} 


to Stud admission must a company each application Гі 
“dents w ы И fe 
Un: Г as Well whose premedical training was completed at this Uni 
tsit i students who have not previously attended this 


ach term are $425, payable in advance 
of applicants far exceeds the limit of each 


l only for those qualified applicants who remit a 
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deposit of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the first ter? 
Under no circumstances will this deposit be ref 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles 0 
hich he has lost, broken, or de 
student - 


unded. 
a labor? 


f equi 

T . . » ео, 
ment or other University property w sm 
All breakage or loss not directly traceab 


assessed pro rata, 


le to an individual 


Cosr or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


T ке | gup 
The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equi ho 
T | y h : | ter, КЕШ 
microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clini al thermomete! "rst 
follows: h 


scope, hemocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately 
; $125; fourth year, 


third year, 


OO; бе ond year, 
$855. 
a locker. 


А fee of $1 a term is charged for the use optional) ot 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are "-— „d 
familiarize themselves with, the gene ral University regulations state! 
pages 42—409. 

ABSENCE 
4, schet” 

Absence consists in being away from à class or clini during pefort 

led period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, 9! leaving 
either is dismissed. 

Excuse for absence due to sickness must be acco! panied by § с» 0 

опей by the attending physi ind must be filed їп the Овсе 
De in { 0 

о 
For every unexcused absence a department will deduct опећа! 
n the subject involved 


per cent from the student's final grade и 


GRADES 

› (07 
l'he following grading system is used: 4 (90-100); 
79); D (65-74) condition; E (below 05) 


D he passing gr ide in each subject 15 C. 


А student who is conditioned in any su 


h condition is removed and then only by 


on Scholarship. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Examin; ations, 
at the e 
All 
and p 


which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
nd of each term. 

Students in the School of Medicine are required to 
Írom ^s II of the National Board Examinations, except | 
lose states and foreign countries which do not recognize 


N 

atic ! 

i" nal Board mav be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 
ее on ‹ Scholarship. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


All f А : : DM 
Upon ar year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
ac hem * “ 
‘Mission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed 

gs and advised regardir 


g such measures as will tend to main 


1 uia health. 
n addi П ~ 
Case F ition medical students benefit from 


Jnd "ind ing € which the School 19 
ға. 
Natior this Program all students receive tul 
15, 
а Ў : : « 
to req nd such special attention from che 
( B 
i uce to a minim EU ai eld 4 
Immun; ninimum the dangers from 
Zed aga} > ^ ғ в 
£ainst those diseases for which proven phophylactics exist. 


l'HE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Upo 
On the 5 "v^ 
"lici" Satisf; ictory com p »letion of the requirements of the S hool of 
the de gree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI 


"Very c 
: Y canc қ ; ; А | | 
Cine , Dust | lidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
зе 4 
and 4 Tee е at le: ist twenty-one years of age, of reputable characte 
the БЕХ all indel tedness to the 1 м”: He » : “еб, 
К EST . 44 ; s : е « а > 
а mn ы " 
demic ya, requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than ir 
Tequi ES Of study as a matriculated student in Me ne mnilete 
“ Courses ind passe itisfactor 11] pre r ( " 
I ll pres t 
Co : 
In MBINED Arts AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 
rde 
Cand; to be 
we date Must n 1 u le of B f Art 
0 э Соп! a+ 
ч rk (at lea 4 у te at least r ty % ( 
"Orr “SC thirty »d 
fir pleted in Ca у credit hoi ind one year of residence st 
8 Slump) 1 1 
t year т ‘Mbdian College, the senior liberal arts м5 the 


he med x 
medical curri m Upon satisfactor nnletion of 


pe————————————— P — ŘS 


m ere 
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| : ^ sjigible 
the fourth year of the medi al curriculum tl dent becomes elig! 
for the deg Doctor of M 


>d the four-year 


A candidate who has com 
A may be recommended tor 


average grade of 
tinction." 


PROGRAM 


INTERN AND RESIDI NT TRAINING 


rotatin 
1 Interns ips 


Hospital offers e 


sified by the Interassot sation Committee 
1; thirteen 


The George Washington University 


la 


internships as cla 


or 


Twenty-four internships of one year еа h are offeres рер” 
Departr of Medicine with emphasis on medicine, ten in the nt © 
ef 
1 one in the De рате 


ment of Surgery with emphasis on surgery, and 


h emphasis on pathology. 


Emphasis on Medicine 


Pathology wi 


қ a 
Rotating Internships 
to seven mon ths of gener al те edic ine, two топі! 15 OF 
pediatrics, 


and one month ea h on neuro-psychiatry, І 


gynecology. 
Emphasis on Surgery Interns will 
to general 


nonth. igned 


Rotating Internships, 


to the surgical service for nine months, 


months, and to obstetrics and gynecology for one 1 ssi 
as 
р 
Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Pathology.—1nterns will be of rw? 
iden „dicine 
for eight months, to general medici 


to the pathology service 


months, and to surgery for two mont hs. 
{ : { 1 idencies аге © 
A total of approximately forty-two approved reside | ә surget 
ж» 4% оо hi- 
in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, inte rnal medicine іго106 уд! 
oral surgery, patholog ra 


obstetrics-gynecology, 


atry, roentgenology, surgery and thoraci & 1 

are of from one to four years depending upon the 4 fiel s the 
ments are for one year subject to renew: In several of he 

re affiliations with lo al voluntary and government hospital datë 

Fellowships of one or two years are ivailable to 4 ceptable ye қ out 

n anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases infectious e orae" 
а i \ я - - 1 м rgery an 

patient service, physical medicine, rheumatic disease? гр”? 

surgery. che сире 

я 

For application blanks and further inform: ation, Жм Сн ^ 


University Hospital, 


intendent, The George Washington 


D.C. 
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POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


- post- 
The School of Medicine offers annually a series ot si hort intensive st 


Taduate courses, varying somewhat from year to year. The series is 
"signed for physicians in practice. The significant advance es in the 
f ious specialties are presented together with summaries of older in 
rmation, 


T е Ke 1 945, аге a series о! 
\ Порр Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1945, ( 
е іп 


= 


z | ting 
- lectures and clinics, presented by disti: 


ished physicians trom 


3X. - ino { 'ashington 
FT. Cities, designed primarily for physicians practicing in W | 
| led | aculty, postgraduate 
the Vicinity. They are also attended by the Faculty, | 
tu dene 


he Sc yf Medicine. 
» and members of the senior class of the School of M 


i te phy lans were 
Pla "ind the academic year 1953-54 approximately 168 ph А | 
аң M posteraduate courses. For application blanks and tur 
: i | » Instruction 
G ы we address the Director of Postgraduate Instruction, 


ington University Hospital, Washington 7, D. C. 


/ 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE 


© Course for medical te ue qe consists of twelve consecutive 


tec 55 Of didactic 


: ир 

n and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 

: the Resistry of 

lea. The course meets the full. requirements of the Registry of 
A `) l Pesbolostet 
Pres к Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
i “quisi r Шеге worl 

Meudi [йез are бо credit hours (two academic years) of college k 


in 
€ required с redits in biology and chemistry. 
0 

the rer are 
Pergo n March. 


il m ca 


"rino ' Qentemher 
accepted each year one entering in September 


А | tlv limited so that 
Enrollment in each class is strictly limited 


Лоп ану Put given. «рты Шай 
and the с - actory comp Мен ion of the course а cer ite $ Aw 
Registry “didate is eli; gible for the certifying examination given by t 

8 of Medic al Tec hnologists. 

M Lapp lication blanks ind. further information, address the Director 
пок, чи Dis The George Washington University Hospital, Wash 


ج 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 


'F OF INSTRUCTION* 


the Lau School 


the 


Assistant Dean ? 


Assistant Dean of the 


Yontinuing 


Javi a. 
avid Benson Wea 
ы Aver 


, Law 


/ Le gal pdu- 


Pr ofessor of 
I. 


+7: mes Olive: Mu 


rofessor 0 


f essor of Law 


f Law 


hn "Theodore Е еу 


, oj 
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Louis 
$5 Harkey Mayo BS. LL.B., J.S.D3 Associate Professor of Lau 


en а Earl Weston. BS a a4 L. B., Associate Professor of Lau 
Ph Patrick Driscoll, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of 1 тц 


Ose 


Will 


ae er Czyzak, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
Milto E. LL.D., LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
Louis J; iul Kroll, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
Charles тез Harris, АВ. LL.B., S.J.D., LL.M., Lecturer іп Lau 
hme Wisin A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Lau 
Fr ne Willi am Geniesse, B.S.E., M.S., LL.B., Lecturer in Lat 
Toh, “т Frost Hilder, A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Lau 


Alexander Kendrick, A.B., LL.B., Clerk of the Trial Practice 


Jourt 


ц ~ 
еу Crah. TE , 1 "m 3 
згаһат Skinker, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice 


Oury 


COMMITTEES* 


б, Tue Dean’s Counc 

Tville 
Cha arles Dickinson Benson James Forrester Davisor 
Rober E Collier William Thomas Fryer 
Inney Cooper Leroy Sorenson Merrifiel 


James Oliver Murdock 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


ille Dickinson Benson, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


С 
“harles Sa James Forrester Davison. Chairman 
ter Coll; i 1 | 
Collier James Oliver Murdock 
Robert McKinney Cx 
COMMITTEE on SCHOLARSHIP 
Үй Dia Herman Israel Orentlicher. Cha Іп 
Ckir н. 
ison Benson Louis Harkey May: 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 
He 
~ man Isra 1 Leroy Sor enson Merrifiel 1, Chairman 
EY. с Orentlicher R hag Aller ( nnino 
Ае Presta toger Allen 1 пр 
Das. t І 
ans 


Шат Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Аида Pri fessor of Lau 


G(———————— DIO RSS 
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LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Tames Oliver Murdock, Chairman 
М ш , ton 
David Benson Weaver Glen Earl Wes 


GENERAL IN FORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

LocATION IN THE N ATION's CAPITAI 

now in i 

The 56 00. tion 
: Сі 

& the AS 


The George Washington University Law School, 

law school in the District 
the organization о 

of t 


of American Law Schools and it has been an а‹ tive member = ju catio? 


ciation since that time. It is api roved by the Section of Lega 
and Admissions to the Bar ot the American Bat Association. Nation 
Of special significance is the location ot the Law School in Фе” ине” 
1 point of the law in action, both American an انا‎ 
in this environments р ИЕ” 4 


is the oldest of Columbia. 


irt as a charter member in 1900 in 


Capital, the foca 


national. 'The work ot the Se hool goes on 1 
a unique opportur itv for observation and study 0! ree «а ә law 
а қ А и А ^ n "n M^ ае ‚ 
‘udicial, legislative, and administrative. The years 0! -— w ich Р 
n ^ Р R ity» > 
school are years of participation in the life ot the communi, , ү 
" 1 1 - - E й I и Gchool, 15 й of 
the case of the George Washington University aw 5 e study / 
a consequence e vice ° 


ernment of the United States by law. As 
law takes on added meaning, whether the g 
private practice, general or spe ialized. 


OBJECTIVES 
won? 


w 
and 
en ar sat? 
ебі 4 қ А „repare ү 
Гһе primary purpose 01 the Law School is to ! repare lic and pri a 
44 law, public = еј 
to eet needs of society in the many fieras of law, г ponsibl dc 
- zi r re Ж” 
ds call not only tor techni al skill but also = tion о! "t 
1 * i administr” 
he development of the law and the er ; (1) * re 
wh | " ` ers $ 
In fulfilling these resp nsibilities the Law << hool of ram LP 
. è ө 1 (2) rog ы amet 
of study in preparation for the practice O! law "T 11 as ог” ¢ d 
nd research on the graduate level for foreign 85 weh * abers 9 » 
і - қ ^ ram tor mem noo 
tudents 1) a continuing leg le ation prof“ jom гс ап of ІС 
. 4 о 
bar; (4) institutes and forums on current topic» trit th results 19 
e f 
law: (5) the publication of a law iournal contain! fess! 
о studen 


and (6) encour gement 


co TN The Law School E. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


trib, tionally the Law School has been national in the geographic dis- 
ution of its students. At the present time, men and women holding 


керегеге Чертеев from more than three hundred colleges and uni- 
tign Co come from the forty eight states, the territories, and several for- 
fram, Untries to comprise the student body. As a consequence the pro- 
„афу study leading to the degrees oi Bachelor of I awe and Juris 
Practice "i been planned to provide (cruci gm and training for the 
Grad x aw wherever the Anglo-American legal system ома п$. 
of Juridica] work leading to the degrees of Master of Laws and Do: tor 
Sea Б: Science is offered for those desiring further study and re 
Tov; Specialized fields of law. 
10 yvision is made for advanced study by members of the bar who do 
Courses {е to register as candidates for | legrees. Lawyers may take 
lega] ed r this purpose either as unclassified students or as continuing 


Uation Students. 


Tady 

{ ate v. £5 ъ 1 

itom E te Work is offered also to meet the needs of 
ете üntries whose lega 

Co ате two 


| svstems are not based on the English law. 


co Darative i programs of study, one leading to the degree of Master of 
Nes, and th “aw for the lawyers planning to return to their own coun 
(A trican ames leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
the Practj Factice) for lawyers planning to remain in this country for 


ісе of law. 


FALL, SPRING, AND SUMMER TERMS 


ете 
% Law are three terms: fall, 
Year on 00] at 
ists of the 


spring, and summer. Students may enter 
the beginning of any of the three terms. The acaden 
fall and spring terms. 


MORNING AND EVENING Divisions 


np on orn tains morning and evening divi ns [he evening 
1 қ : 
th Mis $ to the same э! үну Ар ырма” > 
teaching staff 
My Hours or INSTRUCTION 
T r 
n Е Sectic 
3 tactice С 715: Monday through Friday, 9:10 А.М. to 1:00 P.M 
"Veni Ourt: Saturd = 4 | 
Section M ""Urday, 9:30 to 11:30 A.M 
( ау +} : 
mday through Friday, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M 


ee Se o 


and Divisions 
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Tue LIBRARY 
4% t$ 
the official геро е 
e states prior to бы 
date; t 
ited States 


35,000 volumes contains 


last resort o1 all th 
complete to 


е Un 


"тч - А 
Ihe Law Library ot 
of the decisions of the courts 01 


National Reporter System, and of some 
the reports 01 d 


states 


nes. B 
National Reporter System, complete ; 


lower federal courts, and the reports ot 


preme Court and 


М, 
Shepard's Citations for the units of 


ministrative agencies; 
2 1 жа е » Knoli aw 
Full Reprint; the English I AW Statt 


System; the English Reports, 

the Times Law Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the Unite rhe 
statutes and codes; complete sets of statutes 0! all the state en 
English statutes; the principal English and American digests ® тое 
cyclopedias ; collections of special reports and annotated cases cally 
Nations documents ; leading textbooks and treatises; anc prac 
complete sets of about 150 legal period als. оре? 
А Stockton Hall, AM: 


shich is on the fourth floor ot 
Monday through Friday; 
b ы 
to 6:00 Р.М. ОП * yw" 7. 
E e Jibran 


from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
м “Со 


: and from 2 


to 4:00 Р.М. on Satu 
and other materials do not circulate and must be used 
ircula and must 


Tue Law REVIEW is 
sit) 
"pn , ы ,ersit 
The George Washington Law Review, published by the l visio” 
1 1 11 | i " suf tc 
edited and managed by students of the Law School under the 4 1 pl 
қ ч ceder’ 
f 1 ty advisers. It is devoted ex lusively to state and fede here he 
" 1 x „м 1 ail w ^ 
Іам Гће location ої the University in the Nation i| È apitat 100,” 
1 1 1 1 „4 in Ope ati 
) y 5 е of federal public law may be observe’ ©. 
fords an unexcelled opportunity tor spe ‘alization 1n this һе 168008 
The Review organization in ludes a ta Itv едісот-1п chiet, зера“ 
эре у | tes ! lvi ТӨР board $ jent 
Шоу editor, a faculty board of advis ry editors, The stu’ 
I ivisory editors, and a hoard of student editors 
tors osen each year on th basis of holarship 


Tue STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION Asso" 
4” 1 
: n jen sate 
tudent in the Law School is a member of the QU r ac "S 
^. т е i ‚Беке * ? 
This is organized to enable students to Ьесот‹ + deals, 4 n 
1 i { „ссіопаї Mw, sed Р 
ems of the profession, to foster proi “оп eng“ 
. „651 
yout closer contact with members 0! the prote" m 
EM 

е 5 
ve practice of the law. , vario "m 
; 4 Ar" ‘ed on by v4 "md 
l'he work of the Student Bar Association 15 carries “опа rit 

: »ss10n* 
tees and by group and general meeting? of à pro: dii auth? 
- nc 

to time lectures are given by outst ‘a 
wht 


Facultv and the local bar. Senior law students of the 
also sit as judges. The final argument is held before a court 


Í distinguished federal judges. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 
The Order 


Ove опу or the Coif, a national honor society with | » rs in 
Mark in y law schools, aims "to foster a spirit of careful st муе id to 
агыр» senting manner those who have at gra е of s ol- 
1926, M е Сеогре Washington University ( hapter was esta in 
Cent of , embers are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 per 


t of й T { 
the Braduating class of the Law School. 


REGULATIONS 


Stud : 
i "e М 1 / 7 іт Mh " 
Re the біп the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar 
Mele. 4.7 < 
е elves with, the following regulations and the regulations con 


@ 9 ¢ DMISSION , 


2 REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 
and the І 


niversity regulations stat mn p ; / 


М AMOUNT оғ WORK 


f studi t substantial outside employment may take a pro- 
( Чфе< 4 ^ ى4‎ м > 
"tg les of fourteen hours a week in wh 


in the morning sections. Students, whether in the morn- 
division, } 


with substantial outside ¢ 


Progr; ^ , 
Sram of studies not exceeding ten hours a week. Students 


t Majorite к ; 
tn hours Jority of their classes in the evening may not take more than 
divisio a week, A ni hand a VERO NN 
а Қ: unimum schedule of ten hours in the mo g 
сы 0 and s; ım schedu 
Ption iin hours in the evening division is required except in ex- 
“umstances when authorized by the Dean. 
Reg ATTENDANCE 
Work, , attendance ap , . | 
! . * at classes is require: nd 18 necessary for $ essiui 
by ac. Student who ; 'equired a 
At : Of the | 9 1$ deficient in class attendance ir r y 
tr y dance ac ulty, be b arred from taking. t ex natio 
"dit «А at classes ; limited + ident д to take t 
ё Бу OS MIDI ted to students reg ere t 
Uditing h 


permitted. 
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E ic 
lence for an academ 


vision for the fall and spring terms constitutes resic of 
year; similar attendance in the evening division constitutes residence ur 
three-fourths of an academic year. Consequently, a morning oe 
must attend six terms to meet residence requirements; an evenit 1 55 
dent must attend eight. Students authorized to take schedules = - 
than ten hours in the morning division in any particular term, OF %- 
than six hours in the evening division, receive residence credit on ee 
portional basis. Students who attend the summer term receive fracti? 

residence credit. Jaw 

sessions at other 


Students planning to attend summer school . rst 
heir coU 4 


schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in t ove 
| xm gere , 4 ге appr 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take рр st 
ыт - : E XM 
bv the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess 
lar period in this School. ne act 


which might be obtained in a simi 
A student admitted with advanced standing must complete ® gg 
demic year of residence and pass twenty eight 
for the degree 


credit 


average of at least C in order to qualify 
Laws. 


EXAMINATIONS | 
very SY 
of each course: ~ No 


Written examinations are held at the end 
unless 


lar examinations 
he Dean and t 
must я | 


dent is required to take the regu 
be granted except by t 
Application for 


excuse for absence will 
illaess or other emergency. excuse 


writing not later than one month after the dat 


grade of NG (no grade) will be entered on the record of а °“. «ion 


regularly $ heduled 
li- 


en granted. ; 
„ritten 
upon W ritt 


е 
for 4 deg je! 


excused, and he may take the next 

the course for which the excuse has be 
except that, 
a candidate 
if he wouk 
о! che 


No spec ial examinations will be 
cation to the Dean, showing sufficient 


a convocation before the next regular examination, 
ıt the disc retion 


given ; 


cause, 


to take a postponed examination, may 


be given a special examination. 
grade о 


If a student fails to take an examination, à ]t $ 
hraines t 
a be re orded unless the stu ent ha e. rater n ۴ 
$ 
rop the course ассот ling to regulations 
12 а! 43 or to be ex ( from the « imination 
GRADES B ді, 
ent, 86-100 ЖИШШ 
r қ ! cellent, ° 1 
Grades e indicated by the letters 4 excelten, low stand?" myse 
,5-84: C, satisfactory, 05-74 D, poor, 55 04 e dent ex n? 
| 74; D, роот, o grade а 
graduation; F, failed below 55; and NG, no B7. ed 7% 
jnation 


тациге 
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"Г Б 
above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. The grades 


» C, and D mean that the work has been completed and credit given 

. , M^ g مط‎ "nm 

T the Courses. F, failed, means that no credit will be 
Credit the 


taj : : leted and the 
EN ап average of C in the work of the term just completed and the 
y Ming term 


given. To obtain 


student must repeat the course; but a st nt who has ob- 


and received a grade of F in only one course during 
"um lerms may take the next regular examination in that course, or а 
Pal €Xamination at the end of the next te f he is a А s 
E at a convocation before the next reg iminatio n suci 
“amination he receives a passing grade be given cr n the 


Our 
Se, Both grad | 


rades are recor« 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates , 


A Stug or the Degrees of Bachelor 
ude қ 
ty. "t who in one term, ог two su 
Rating o: 4% "n "eir wr эы t 
ште 1 ^ eight or more credit hours will be excluded, ex [ t t 
ntly i | | | жар” И £ the 
term, с Tegistered һе will be permitted to complete the wo k ot the 
А \ 2 | ы } „а ег he d ir he 
Lay ich a student is not eligible thereafter to be ed in the 


the Ed Or to attend classes. While excluded he may, however, with 
i t Sent of the Faculty, be admitted to the next regular examinations 
tives Courses in which he has made a grade below passing and if he 
to ma а grade of 


€ his cum: 


passing in those courses with an average sufhcient 


Stud ilative average not less than C, he will be reinstated. 
Stu \ g | 
Ay time р 10 subject to exclusion under the f: 
h * tai ; н 
Pace lils to maintain a cumulative average of at least ( 
the ру 9^ probar; i 
Dea ation., A student on probation may at the 
ап be аА : А 
| lon Іштей to reduce his program of study. На 
lis does not, ! 


ver, 
um гаре 


\ 
} 1 ] % f ir } } 
уу the end of the second term following that in which 


M - 
Ulatiy !аз fallen below С, receive grades sufhcient to give him à 
C е ava + : қ 4 
„геу Т әзі гаре of at le ast C, he will be excluded, except that 
- to < * | 
*tm. Bistered he will be permitted to co of the 
The 


ool as a candi 


is in the Law Sc! 


4 course is repeated or a reexamination is taken 


] the sul sequent gra le or grade 


"ase 
defin: Tate th ға which a st ent who has be ex idt car eariy 
tte likel; lat he has the « pacity to pursue the study of law wit 
Stan b elihood o apaci ) pursue the stu 
Sub; “Yond hj 


: f suc ess, his low erades being due to spe 

45 ось 
5 ; А | 
Control, such student may be readmitted by the t 
litions as the Faculty may impose 
for ; 


Graduate Deorees.—A с 


E 


| 


FALI 


TERM 


TERM 


FALL 


FALL TERM 
rial Practice Court 


Electives 


FALL TERM 
Legal Method and Legal Sy 
C ts 
P al Prope 


FALL TERM 


es, Schools, 


and Divisions ке 


Morning Division 


FIRST YEAR 
Credit 
Ho rs SPRING TERM ре 
H Rea "roperty 4 
& „а EK А 
2 l'or I н 
4 Constitutiona Law ы 
ү” “ 
14 1 д 
SECOND YEAR 
Credi 
Hou S “ERM How! 
Hours PRING TER - 
2 I 1 Will (concluded) à 
.M 14 
14 
THIRD YEAR 
Credit 
- Ноч" 
Hour spRING TERM 4 
lours 
2 Trial Pra е Court <4 1 0 
1 Electives ... — 
ч 12 
12 Тоха 
Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR 2% 
Ноо" 
Сте sPRINC TERM " 
3 eee о 4 
4 : ts < rs | 4 
4 1 e^ oce ur 4% 
2 Crimin | Law and P! r^ 
1 Total 
SECOND YE AR "m 
M Но" 
те SPRINC TER? 4 
Hours н 


THIRD YEAR 


x SPRING TERM 
| FALL TERM Ho 


FOURTH YEAR 


redit 
SPRING TERM 
Trig FALL TERM x : d , 
қы енсе Co 2 | Ргасїїсє t ^ 
cti ез, Q El у : в 
аа A 
Total I I 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


: сы 
Decrees ор Master or LAWS AND DOCTOR оғ JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


А 1 com 
ini i i е І ег ast and com- 

pl administr ation of justi under law is a matter so vas 

Мех t ‘ J 


f ly i rd to 
at Some graduates feel the need for further study in order 
gradu: 


- he | Others desire to 
a "ene. "T. iding of the aw. t 
"Xeno nd deepe n their understan 


cialized fiel Graduate 
Ing tir study into rapidly developing specialized fields. eae 
te i nereror 
sie, on, leading to the degree of Master of — а 
s atta yr both of these objec- 
ves to enable qualified students to attain one or bot 


, the ‹ 
Gens, degree ot 


t Doctor of Juridical Scie: is offered for selected stu- 
ii Whose aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing or- 
Gr Fesearch in law. | 
in mite Work is available to evening as well as A n я ы 
ч Aat lawyers іп private practice and in government service maj 


" advanced study or in original research, 


PROGRAMS оғ STUDY ron FOREIGN LAWYERS 
Wo › 
MT E ‘grams of study 
law, „om Countrie 


y Te Fedr A „ел 
Stem Such lawyers, whose aim is to acquire an understar 
" s E 1% "m 

t that they m: iy work intelligently with its mat 
de lion 


1 ned lawver ho 
are prov ded to meet the needs о! lawyers wl - 
| 1 } 7 
based on the English 
s whose legal systems are not based on 1¢ En; 1 


rials and 


h 
alter returning to their own countries, there is available the 
NO yw aste 

9 Wis rof C 


ers 
th } < 
"ig уе however, 

th h t omparative Law. For foreign la vyers, 
"le д 9 remain in this country to practice law, there is 

e i / : 
i z Taster of Comparative Law (American Pra 

г 


oth prot 

TOgram of study. With respect to both prog: ч 
+ Й 16 

m assigned to special classes but work in association witi 


1 
| 
- 
! 
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am being 


the other students in the regular courses, each student's progr 
adapted to his individual needs. 


1 


NON-DEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


anv 
As a result of changes and expansion in various fields of the law жш 
lawyers pursue graduate study in order to keep abreast of curren ы 
velopments. Consequently, an important part of the graduate prog o 
is to provide for members of the bar not desirous of becoming a 
candidates. The offerings in the field of governmental regulation Bite 
vide opportunities for specialization. Although third-year anc е may 
courses are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year course yate 
Members о! the bar taking gr? jeg?! 


be taken in appropriate cases. 


vork in this way register as unclassi tudents or à$ 


ed Si 


education students. 


RzsEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW 
‘on f menm 
" ДРА к ‚ 22 of 
Research in public law 1s conducted under the supervisi scans fc 
А x Ж». : ¢. nish me "m 
rs of the Faculty. The purpose of this research is tO риу rs 0! a 
: : “4 1 ment Lawyer е 
training spec law, either as gt vernment la "which de 
iwyers rej iduals or сог orations in case m form" 
Government to assist 10 the analysis, clari 10100, ral. 
жшт, Ex ^ 1 proce 4 
lation, and improvement о! public law, substantive ang : едай 
Зей- Жек Gchool and 9 
Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law ӘС 
lifed seniors may pursue this work. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Master of Laws M.) the 
a Ж.” қ 70 
өт е ы ,AWS ( tw 
Го be recommended tor the degree ot Master 0! I < than к 
not 1€ 0? 


student must have completed 
normally 


terms. Such residence should 
in this 14 


for the degree must be completed 
after registration 10 


not exceeding two years 
. 2. ra 
student must have completed with a minimum ave "d quate 4 fo! 
4 : А ім as 4 
credit hours in courses listed in the law curriculum 1 appro" 
. . ' p nay 
except that in appropriate cases third-year courses " 
. . " " А , сеп 
inclusion in the program of study 1f not previously = 
| .. fot 
Master of Comparative Law ig {0 
қ ч м. от com 
[he degree ot Master of Comparative Law pert 
игез, 


е . “ hei \ 
foreign students who intend to return to their со 


к for this degree the student must have completed a residence 
Period > қ Te 
ән, 01 not les in one academic year. He must have completed 
p Mactori]y twentv-four credit hours in approved courses in the cur 
icu s à 

"Im of the Law School or of such other departments of the Uni- 
“зү. À s 

ly as the Fac ulty of the Law School shall approve. 
Mast Cor tive Law (Ame » Practice 

The a, 

3 “egree of Master of Cor rative | Practice M. 

My 
this L.(Am.P is for foreign students itend t main in 

15 Е 
p, COuntry Го be recommended for this de the student must 

e ^ 
He "Ompleted a residence period of not le tł one year 

` Mus " а " 
in the ot have completed credit hours қ ved courses 


of the 


Doctor of Juridical Scien 


(8р у Tecommended for the degree of Doctor of Jurid 
las the 


al Science 


Student must have completed a residence period of not 
re academic year. He must have pursued a course of study 
Search desion 1 . 


е nated by his consu 
C . 
“ or Mittee 
* Tesi 


е 1 1 
tative committee and approved Dy 


Or at such other time as the Committee on G 


ate must pass an oral examination in those fields of 


| khali 


consultative committee. This examination shall 


consultative committee and such other members of 
and 


; „че Sele "T ы 
Not la рм by the Committee on Graduate < 
“er than the date 


and ^ ust Submit to 
ы, Omp ete 
lige, se cte 


ed experts from other 


h institutions as 


specified n the Un 
the Dean one typewritten original 
carbon copies i 


io of his dissertation in its final form. 7 
ЫТ n must 


3 contain a summary of from 2,500 to 3,000 words in- 

Sy * "n g ndi T" .. . 

mary m Appendix. An additional original typewritten copy of this 

lan, 7 mu i . wes өт. 4 

Ust we be Submitted for publication. To be acceptable the disser- 

ans.) Ut, in the anin: ve. 4 
nti; Con ~ the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a sub- 

Pub}; эў tribution to the 

the “Чоп, А | liti 

0 mi “ditional 

Th Ittee on Gradi 


field of law concerned and be suitable for 
information will be supplied by the Chairman of 
8t 7 iate Studies. 
min Штат of 
At а numb, ; ж 4 ч 
ы for ү ber of the [ niversity BULLETIN. The successful 
tet oct А 
9 Orate is required, before re 
* expense 


accepted dissertations will be printed in a volume 


саг 


ving his degree, to рау а 


of printing the summary of his dissertation. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


INSTRUCTION* 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF 
! 0 
Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng. Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School | 
Engineering 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics , 
Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical г 
gineering 


tJames Henry Tavlor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Roma 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S., in M.E., Professor of 


nce Languages 


Mecha” 


ical Engineering 
SCharles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry ; 
Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineer, per- 
Bruce Douglas Greenshields, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil En?! 
j| Be 


ing ы. 
Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. іп Eng., Ing.-Dr. Professor of Си 
gineering у „д EY 
Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electr! 
gineering 3 з асін“ 
Waldo Edward Smith, B.E. in C.E. MS. in C-E., Professor 
in Civil Engineering y" Ет! 
Victor Szebehely, Dr.Eng., Professorial Lecturer in Mecham 
neering 2 of мем" 


Robert Gay Trumbull, B.S. іп C.E., Associate Professo 
Engineering x A 

tWolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor o] Germ етін 

Ravmond Pugh Eyman, С.Е., Associate Professor 


м citi 

! mpos! f 

{Averett Howard, А.М., Assoc tate Pr ofessor 0) English Со ? Мей“ 
Professor 


Charles Edward Greeley, B.S. in M.E., Associate " 
ical Engineering iat ТШ 
s 4 d У Раи ТТ) 
Haaren Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., D.Eng» = гім 
of Civil Engineering - al End 
4 з ` К ‹ 
John Kaye, M.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mecham T. 
pean бо 
* The President of the University, the Dean о! Facults 
] R gistrar f the 1 і Ty 1 
{ ess Le er w 254 


1:0 


The School of 


Enginee ring 


Dons 

onald Joseph Hanrahan, B.E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical 
“ngineering 

alph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E., M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil 


et ring ; ; - 

ight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

“jamin Franklin Slingluff, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical En- 
J Jineering 

Mold Valdemar Oerting, B.S. in E.E., Le 
fineering 
Orge Pida, В.Е. 


turer іп Electrical En- 


24 Lecturer in Electrical F ngineering 


Етті . b.m қ = е 8 i us 
mit Milton Lovewell, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineer- 
ing 


Win; 
liam Herbert Gossard, A.B., M.S. in E E., Lecturer in Electrical En- 
neering 
Oren : га 
QE Abraham M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
a Carper l'ewinkel, B.S. in M.E., M.C.E., Lecturer in Civil En 
We neering 
uli , ipm қ б ; ] 
іт Walter Balwanz, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical 
‘ince "gineering 
n t 
К, y larry Hennessy, B.C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Alvin French 
Rich, Hanson M 
De 3 Henry \ 
Metrigg A 7 


Davis, M.S., Associate in Mechanical Engineering 
organ, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineer 
Velles, B.C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


ing 


Civi p remistos Polychrome, A.B., M.S. in Eng., Sc.D., Lecturer in 
қ “N9ineering 
COMMITTEES* 
THE Dzaw's CoUNCIL {ў 
1955 
James Henry Taylor 
Can 1956 Frank Mark Weida 65 
\ ug , 5 / 
Charl Ea, V alther Norman Bruce Ames 
"Ward Greeley Mee Lesbo Cosme 


ММіттер 
[TEE ON ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Norman Bruce Ames, Chairman 


'T Cruickshanks Haaren Albert Miklofsky 


the I 4 
е Dean of the & 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


The Dean of the School, Chairman їл 
Thomas Benjamin Brown James Henry d et 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks Carl Hugo Walth 
Haaren Albert Miklofsky John Kaye 


GRADUATE ADVISORY CoMMITTEE 


Martin Alexander Mason, Chairman КИ, 
Haaren Albert мікі!“ 
Norman Bruce Ames 
Carl Hugo Walther 


Thomas Benjamin Brown 
James Henry Taylor 
Forest Klaire Harris 


John Kaye 


GENERAL IN FORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
` rors 
[he School of Engineering was organized 


Scientific School. In 1903 that school was 
Sciences. 


in the Department of Arts and * 
under an administrative 

x 
in 1909 the 


Arts. In 1914 


combined with c . efi 
College In 1905 the eng. the 
courses were placed tion know 
Washington College ot Engineering, and 
to the College of Engineering and Mechanic 
ıme the School of Engineering. 
Curricula leading to the degrees o! Bachelor 01 
Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor 0! 
' Council for 
n engineering 


organiza 


> | t 
B ichelor ot 
are accredited by the Engineers 


neering 
E " | 
opment, the recognized accrediting body of th« 


OBJECTIVE 
„үх А > А ж " 3 Е ВЕ aduat hab 
The objective of the School of Engineering 1$ to produc. g enti c т, 
> „ntal sC : 
and understanding of the ] ; at 


possess knowledge 
some skill in their а 


ciples in their fields of study ; 


е1. } > 
tude of responsibility tow ard the en 


society and 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


` аѕ а 
of Engineering 252 of gu 
ће purpose ( 


g the School 
in his Pf? bs fac’ 


Every student enterin 
is assigned a permanent Faculty 
educational career of the student, providing 
establishing close 


adviser—1or 
assistance 
1 . : lations 
development as an engineer, relati 
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Ee num RR 


Шу and the student, and furnishing counsel and advice in all phases of 


Ше academic career of the student. 


м . , рер = 
Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs ot study, the 


achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic pertorman 
sional development, extra-curricular activity as part о! the educa- 


Чопа] process; and assist the entering student in orientation in the engi- 

ering discipline. The adviser represents the student in all cases requir- 

ч Faculty action. 

ее are eie to obtain their advisers’ approval of programs 
y prior to registration, 


ҺА Student who has not completed the course work specified for the 


етап and sophomore years is required to consult his lviser when 
тескей by the Dean, and to follow the recommendations of his ad- 
dent in all academic matters. However, advisers may not deny a stu- 
К" into any course o1 activity to whi h he is entitled under the 
опа of the School of Engineering. Students having junior or 
à Status are encouraged to consult their advisers. The Dean acts 


S te у 4 а 

*mborarv adviser to entering or transfer students pending assign- 
ent ;" ^ 

А of their permanent advisers. 
1 MI Stidents are encouraged to discuss college problems with their 
Visers or 


Vited 
Dr to consult with the Dean and advisers, in respect to any student 
е, J 


Faculty 
* high p 
“ропе 


instructors at апу time; and parents ог guardians аге in- 


advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with 
rinciples of their professional responsibility; however, the final 


% , . 1 . 1 
ity for a student's action lies wholly with the 


REGULATIONS 


94 
% ES" in the School of Engineering are subject to, and are expected 
Кодот themsele es with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
versity ATION, Fees AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the Uni- 
"egulations stated on pages 42-49. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
E 
tut 
e 
. ~ Og е 
E "mal full-time w Nine Grits: : Miis Жасай 
€ Work ime work. Nine credit hours constitute normal part- 


б. full-tim vis 
Ore * student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 


ty n ni < 
Медь, Nineteen credit hours. А student employed more than 
Not Our hours к 


ight 
fen credi e o А қ b : 
Credit hours, including required physical education, consti- 


a week, who is not on probation, may take ordinarily 


a a as wee ; 
П ten credit hours. A student whose quality-point index is 


———— е ‚ьи 
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i | .» limits 97 
1.00 or higher may be permitted by the Dear to exceed thes limit 


not more than two credit hours. t 

, : «bse 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subset t 

to registration or at any time during a term is required to x" dule 
я . 24 one 

Dean, іп order that adjustments in % Jimi- 


fact immediately to the ч 4 
may be made, if necessary, to bring his program W ithin the Faculty jent: 
* . ТЫ С 

tations upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed stu 


ATTENDANCE 


the 
on the work require . act 
and all @ se 
) make 
have 


The student is expected to attend every meeting ot 
which he is registered, fully prepared to carry 
all work in the course, 


ble for 
be made for him t 
examinations which : 
ten арр! 


by making writ 


student is held responsi 


must be excused before provision will 


work missed. Excuses for 
lvance can be obtained only 


absences from 


announced in ac 


to the instructor in charge of the course. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
r: . ett ages 53 

to the general University regulations on pag » ng’ 

School of E rg, 
ter 


In addition 
nts in the 


the following regulations apply to stude 
During the seven days following the first day 


g 
additional courses may be added to the student's prog" 
and the Dean. „00186 


proval of the instructor, the student's adviser, 
During the thirty-five days following the first day 


3 Adest 
may be dropped with the approval of the student's adviser 
a course 


and without academic penalty. Withdrawal trom 


approval of the student’s adviser entails a penalty о! 
4. n1 ‚ may 
ademic pe nalty; iden 


Withdrawal from a course, without ac 
entation of W 


ized by the Dean at any time upon pres 
extenuating circumstances. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The Bachelor's degrees are: Bachelor of Civil - гіпсе" 

of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor ot Mechani : 
+ Pe Ge . ji 

Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 7 


Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administr 


or Statistics. 


The degree of Engineering e hemist! 
any of the following options: ation 


nomics, Mathematics, Physics, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


SCHOLARSHIP 


к. 


tn pa stem of grading and computing scl etail 
ages 42 and 43. 
bat ее to graduate, а student must hay of at 
ina on all work taken at The George 
for E a quality point ir dex of at L ist 2.00 on all work 
Pro o in the School of F ngineering. | | | 
2.00, E a -А student must maintain a quality-point indi x of at le ist 
аз his E T ed on probation. А student remains on probation as long 
by the E potet index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 
Probe omite on Scholarship. mes nz р 
ium e E imposed for the amount of time required to соп lete a 
ош дА additional credit hours or for one term, whichever 
tended. n certain circumstances the period of probation may be ех- 
ун, алув on probation may not hold office or participate in the 
"Mero rad md student organization or represent the School in any 
Sushen uate competition. 
be suspe 310n.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 will 
time "ded. A student who becomes subject to probation for the third 
А Whether 


stud Successive or after an interval, will be suspended. 
ude " А e Tet 
afte Cnt suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
intery : : гъ 

to th terval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence 
hag tans Council 


$0 « that during his absence from the University he 
sio, Conducted 
n, d 


himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis 


А Student Р е м А 
ае !dent suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be re- 
fo : EE TUR. 
Q Tegoin; ` . 
ше E ing scholarship regulations are applied when a student has 
Te ini 1 , 
ulations minimum of twelve credit hours of work. Thereafter, the 
аге аро! А А А 
* applied in multiples of twelve credit hours. 
An Use or Correct ENGLISH 
stud 
% iden } қ : A T" 
Th 15 actor t whose use of English in any course whatever is deemed 
"d УІ he 1 , 
Yan unci] nay be reported by the instructor to the Dean's Coun 
En. ma nd : < 
а ing in am \у assign suppiementary work, without academic credit 
К amour ч s а ке 
i ч Шуа], int with the needs of the student. If the work prescribe 
ng of It to а cor і П а x | * и 
i a d irse, the regular tuition fee is charged. 1 
In py. ree may be d ! г 1 
“Delish to th delayed for failure to make up any such deficiency 
^ 1€ i 1 , ` ' 
The Satisfaction of the Dean's Council. 


Wr fore > - 
Titten. CNG regulation 


Spoken English. 


is to be interpreted as applying to both 
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RESIDENCE 
. . T . еі епсе 
One year, ог thirty-six credit hours, must be completed in re а 
in the School of Engineering. Summer term work may be coute һай 
id i SP gee, 7 cate 1656 ( 
residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less ye 
+ $ 
the Dean to рїї? 


Же : wf 
Unless special permission 1$ granted by ett 
| ; 3 y 

WOrk elsewhere, the work ot the senior or final year comp 


thirty weeks. 
must be 


in residence. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of one of the following 


physical educ ation, required. 


15 


Variations from the prescribed curricula may be mad the d 
Dean's Council. А student desiring to omit 4 requ de 
make written 
substitution ; 


» course. 


credit hours, exclusive ot 
e, with 


mission of the 
ourse and substitute another must 
Dean presenting satisfactory reasons for the 

‘stration for the 


roval must be obtained before reg 


application k^ en 
an writt 


= 
8 
E 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGIN EERING CURRICULA) 


General Chemistry 
Plane Surveying 
Composition 
Geometry 
ntial Calculus 
ring Survey and 
al Drawing ...... 
ive Geometry 


wR Ree OV OD 


Orientation 


см 


Te СОРТЕ. 
Air Science 1-2 


ROTC students substitute 
2 (2). 


1 Physical Education 1 


cuts) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURR 


Phys. 8 General Physics --++******" 
Phys. 55 Р! al Measurements «-++**** 
Math. 20 Integral Calculus sen eq war» Г. 
Math. 103 Calculus and Differential 
B.S. in Eng irriculum ) 
* stude ^ I sw 1 í " 
t will к { t P ‹ 
spelling oe = бес? 
further tests, be exempt 
меу Pd to satisfy 


1 t is 05е0 
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Engineering Materials ...................... 4 


pee page 45 for statement oi requirement 


ital pie Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 51-52 (4) for Phys- 


ation 11—12 (2) and Speech 1 (3). 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR Credit 


СЕ 123 Strengt} f Mat 


SENIOR YEAR 


CF 185. 88 Wat oupply an Sewerage 
СЕ 189-00 : ec g Contr 1 Spec 4 
2 er r C Er € g 
5 Mechanics 


Air Т 


Deering 187- rce ROTC stu lents sul 
8 (4) and Civil Engin 
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Bachelor of Electric al Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CE 123 

CE 136 425429 сө» ін 
CE 14 H ]raulics Labor y 6 
ME 111-12 $ 5 
Phys. 132 6 
Econ. 1-2 P ples I 4 
EE 105-6 D Curren ү 1 
EE 107 A ting- u 3 
EE 108 Alte Q егу 1 
Ele tive 4 
0 

Tota 
am ; "Tr 2 (6) for E? 
2% 1 jte. АП ( 

SENIOR YEAR «elit 
1 Host 
6 
Network Theory 4 
Network Laboratory 2 
Cir $ 
{ 4 
$ 
24 
3 
5 
ет 


1 (6) for P 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC stude I e Air Science 15179" 
al Engineering 189 2 1 Ele ( ) 
od 
Но" 
2. Power Ороо 4 


we Sie әз» 


Bachelor oí Mechanical Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR Credit 


St f Ma 3 
Ну cs j 
Materials à H La 2 


| I 
Mana ‹ Р: 
M Draw 
М‹ Draw 


Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 (6) for 1 


SENIOR YEAR Credit 


Power Plants ; ... . ‘ 
Machine Design .... ID s - 
Fluid Dynamics 3 


Dynamics of Machir 


Heating, Ventilating 
cration 


of Manufacture 


stion Engines 2 
nical Laboratory 4 
var in Mechanical Engineering 4 


тсе ROTC 


! 189-9 


tudent sbstitute Air 5 1581—52 for M« 
and Elect 
Bachelor of Si 


1епсе іп Eng necring 


JUNIOR YEAR Cr 


ш чш 
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2 for Е 


_ROTC.—Ax Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 19 


SENIOR YEAR 
34 


loyed in eng 


t )а51 phys il prin ples € 
ing methods of an ly 1 1 ity 
‚ of analysis ind in lition, offers an OP ;ortuni* 
ption 11 fields in which the student has special interest. «ista 
Option | studi h 1 1 E 13 к Admins 
4 ^ al study can be selected trom the fields 01 Business 77, The 
tion, Chemistry OIE 1 н қ 2-4 19015" 
K y Economics Mathematics, Physics or бк con 
Б” Ж ^ ly in the option 15 formul ted by the depart е ар” 
.rned in conference 71 га bearing 
‘ 1 conference with the student. [he progra» be pin " 
rned, must be submitted by t sepio! 
1 of ex ath 


1 1 қ 
val of the department conce? 


з , ` 
to tne Dean's Council tor approva 
of optional study 


| before the beg 
the studen 


year. During the period of 
s ich regulations as the department concerned may prescr cd 
; The following curricula are recommended, for the guidan FÉ 
dents, by the several departments in which optional study 55." ir ind 
exceptional needs 


these curricula to satisfy the 
oncerned: 


Variations fri 
jations 1 


ы. students may be made by the department © 
BACHELOR OF SCIE NCE IN ENGINEERING OPTIONAL 
R "M ы 
Ad 5 101 Or n 
101 Business Organizat 1C hination - e. 4 
131 Bu ( Finance 10600 
7 A Law: ( tract Agency aD" 2106105” 
| ‹ edit hours t be selected fro" he 
A I Cost Accountibb 
қ 7 „alysis 
A 11 Financial Statement Analy" ff 
Acct Busit Budgeting 1080“ 
] ^ » iness JUGN » 
› зеп! 


^. Pe | Manage” 


Chem: 
Mistry Option 


hema: 
Pig tct Option 
un, ^ Credit 
В, 

v Зз : 
Marh уроп 


hours ‹ 


132 
ps 106 


pi пу 


Si 55- cf 
Stat 33-5 
“1537-58 


‘SREE OF 


actorv - 
"n ctory completion of t! 
Eineering 


Jus. Adm. І Proble in Per 

Bus. Adm. 109: Office M reme 

Bus. Adm. 121: General Insurar 

Bus. Adm. 141: P ples of M g 
Bus. Adm. 145 Sales Managemer 

Bus. Adm. 15 Principle P using 
Econ, 121 Mone} B 

Ex 171 | Р | 

Е 17 I [ 

Stat. 111 B ( I 5 8 


Q 

Qu ysis | 
р 

р 

Q П 
| % 

It at 
Ors : 


Organic Chemistry . 4 А 
Гуо years of German recommended 


Labor 1 a 

Busine Ecor > | 

Busine Econ II 

Six credit u | St B 
Administra ( қ t 
Der artmer f I T ї 

f mathe be ‹ 

Differ: | 

Opti 

Atomi қ Phy 


Mathematics Probability ib 
Mathematical Statist; 


the degree of Master of Science in Er 


сы ж» 


° MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


he graduate requirements of the 


ineering is 
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conferred. The discipline of this degree is designed to produce а gra 
uate who will possess a broad knowledge and understanding ot g 
mental scientifc and engineering principles, substantial skill 1n ; he 
application, and an attitude of responsibility toward society and E: 
engineering profession. То this end the responsibility 101 de 
lent's program of study is established in а Graduate Advisory , [ists 
mittee composed of members of the University Faculty and spe cd 
selected from the engineering profession. The program has ПО ш» 
requirements as to specific course content OT numb« г of СИЛ -- м i 
It is prescribed for each candidate on the basis of his individual needs 


i 


"e "eS 
ueving a mastery ої principies and methods. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Applications for admission to candidacy for the 
mitted to the Office of the Director of Admissions 
scribed by that Office. Applicants will be advised by © 
Advisory Committee of the time and place of the require 
interview. soi 
Applicants are required to sat 
productive study in the discipline and 
qualities. Applicants holding Bachelor's 
recognized institution, and whose record, in the opinion 0 


Advisory Committee, gives evidence of a« preparation A lica 
| 4 е. 

study may be admitted to candidacy for the gr d host 

tory Bachelor's degree 


who do not hold a satistac 
estioned may be а 


lifying examination pre 


isfy the Committe 
must have 
degrees in eng 


Jequate 
aduate deg 


adequacy of preparation is qu ]mitte 
. ص‎ ib 
successful completion of a qua scribe 


mittee. 


ApvANCED STANDING E 


admission to С" 


Advisory ” sont! 


Graduate study completed prior to 
idec 


by the Graduate 


of study prove’. 
:nciples 
y to the a hievement of mastery of princi b 

iy must 


full-time study 


1 1 . 1 
degree will be considered 


prescribing the candidate's program 


substantiall 


In iny сазе à minimum of one year 


under the Graduate Advisory Committee. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DI GREE { one ye! 
ini m 9 

-omplete à minimu , , Со 

complete | 42. Advisor int 

of the Graduate 2 

i отти 

the program prescribed by that com ше”. ке? 

1 demonstrate, by passing а € 


The candidate for the degree must 


11 under the guidance 
inder the guidan 


of full-ti 


mittee; complete 


sourse examinations; ark 


A 


ы... Тһе School of Engineering Р I 


mination, substantial mastery of scientific principles and methods of 
tir use in the area of his interest. This examination may be written, 
ча, ог both, at the discretion of the Committee. 
"MMidates with limited areas of unsatisfactory 
"quired to 
Study, 
All 


complete additional necessary remedial or preparato: 


( 9f the work applied toward this degree must be accomplis 
un Р І 

E the guidance of the Graduate Advisory ( € 

Urse work applied to satisfy requirements for another degree may 
P. be арр]; 3 de ns thie وت ہے‎ E "һан 
pi Applied to satisfy requirements 1 the graduate deg 
“Meeting 
dat ith the approval of the 1 Adv ry ( ttee t 1 
es may include А thesis in S Y He А е $ ect to 

« а d . . . 

, amination on his thesis. 
ап "ades for graduate work are “Excellent” (4), “Satisfactory E 
fag Nsatisfactory” (below B). А student whose work is unsatis 


to . Á | ics 
the Y Will be suspended by the Dean, upon the recommendation ot 


ч : ` : , е uie lv 
Taduate Advisory Committee or the student’s assigned adviser 


thr * candidate must complete the requirements for the degree within 
Da Years, 


tt if he is a full-time student; within five years, if he is a 
"üme sty 


dent, 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


degree of Civil Engineer, Electric al Engineer, or 


r may be conferred upon a graduate of the School 


4 8% enr 
has demonstrated his professional ability. 


Q * 
of En nical Enginee 
Әлеегіпр who 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


tion, aa ication may not be made sooner than three years after g 

Әлен e only if the candidate has had definite responsibility for en- 
1% E of substantial importance. 

pu tous! ed Statement of the candidate's experience reteren es 

dtan gi Et, and the title of the dissertation must be filed with t 


tr OE i d re d 
D Merreg oaths before the Commencement at which the degree is t« 
tailed ‚ 
ч be o taj formation concerning the preparation of the dissertation 
3 T к p trom the Office of the Dean. 
Nites ар SSertation will be read 
түзі of mated by the Dean 
Dgineer; 
© coms: еегїпр 
School pp ittee win 
of 4 dii 


for acceptance by an 


to include members of the Faculty of the 
and at least one expert from engineering practice. 
tport its recommendation to the Faculty of the 


eee 
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ER 


Advisory 
interview 


Applic 


jualities 


"cogni 


zed 


iuis ` 
Advisory Committee, 


Divisions 
p- 


e dis f tl і ы 
Я ; ne of this degree э designed to produce a ғ 
1 possess hroad kno: 1 ж li f Е 
11! 14 knowledge and un lerstanding о! af if 
1 engineering les substantial ski in gi 
( n ДІА. : 
, \ itu f onsibility toware 2 
5 > io this en the respotr 1 
$ А hich 
€ a she n a Gradu ate 
ot University 
t ( 
g ( [he 
( nt t or ni 
n etl ds 
ADMISSION TO ‘ ANDIDACY 
sub 
( ssion to са icy for the degree must е pre 
| | 4 
^ " f the Director of Admissions on the pam 
v that (псе i 
C се. nts will be advise? by the gon! 
ommittee о! time and place of the require d 
„y f0 
ants are requir 1 E 
" ~ а —u to satisty the 4 ‘ommittee of t^ eir ca sot 
stucy 1 the 1 
: 4) іп (һе йс line and must have accept? able (ro 4 
> f ғ cants holding Bac helor و‎ deg grees in engines inf, dus 
institution, and whose record, in the opinion € of t > "m 
gi е 
ws ves evidence 01 adequate preparati? п А plici 
ted to icy for the graduate egre or v 
1 satistact ja helor's deg srece in enginee inf. acy W 
вагата du andi * 
" iration is question ed may be idmitted p^ er the Со? 
' ' | i y 
І of a qualifying exa! nination prescribe ) 
ADVANCED STANDING fo he 
jidacy it 


/ 
RN es 
th Mation, Substantial mastery of өсі E. 
thej 
оз] use in the are t OF his interest l . 
» Or both it th etion of the С. 77” 
t *Ndidates with te cas of u эч 
Wired z ^ 1 
Study, 9 complete a tional пе 
А 
e of the work plied t ( 
Cr the Buidance of the G \ 
Ойт Work % 
Not pile ы 
& be appli | to sat Ty 
~ntering 
ты 
ith 
dat. чә. dde e s ! 
7 includ } H 
Ora] ude thesi 
Gr je nation on his thesis 
es , . , ` t 
and “Y tor gradi ite work ( I s 
factory “Satisfactory (below B A st a Mon 
the Qo © Suspended by th, Dea — - 
The с late dvisory Committee or the student's 
three Ndidate Must complete the ге ements 1 the 
"> a } { | 
таңы; 5 if he за full-time st ent; within five у 
© student 


LA REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
қ” Dblica,: 
tion, a E тау not b, made sooner than three ye 
“Netting сее only if the Candidate has h ! ( 
j^ det + « Substantial in Portance 
ше, alle Statement of the can tes ¢ 
De Ought р 
h ы t E Жи Фе title OF the sert t 
Oe \ 1 
erred onths before the Commer 
tailed. 
May "ed Infor. 
IN btaineg mation con. erning the pre 
Rit dissert p th Offic * of the De ur 
5 76 PPoj ation Will be read for ер! ( 
ch vinteg E tte 
nw of Engi y the De in to include T 
“te Ine ? FA; 
М Uitte nmng and at least one expert fron cc 
l of En i w report its recommendation to the | 
Bincering, 
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2) 1€ Ot 


of Accounting 


hool of Pharmacy 
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| 0 2 ) 17 
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of Bio 
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macy Training 1 he 
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ion; Drug 
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Commi official 
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Proprietary Associat 
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John ( hristian Krantz 
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Pharmaceutical 
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he George үү ashington University 
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,olleges, 


Government agencies and |: ;:boratories whose 
closely allied to pharmacy, and the government lil 
student, are readily accessible. 
to Washington Jea 

udents if 


h laboratories. 
yraries, 006 


and research 
activities are 
open to the 


Government bring 
esent to senior st 


ТҮС . 
facilities 01 which arc 


The Insti tute and the Federal 
s of pharmacy, тапу ot whom pr 


ers in the he 
current profession: 11 information. 


profes 


the School of Pharmacy 
The objectives о! the 5 hool of Pharmacy are: (1) to train m 
sionally competent pharmacists, primarily for retail practice, and to 
lized oni 1 ceneral educati ind an atti 
cialized training, а good g пега! educ ation, * 
romot 


them acquire spe 
tude of responsibility to their profession ind to society; 
of pharmacy in genet il, and partic 


profession 


the cí rity 
А “ . plan 
Го a ve these objectives the School has developed à "T 
of inst tion for the professional courses which is intej grated те ni 
1 H unr 
eral arts program It further encourages stu lent participation in УА 
| | Ml наб hich incre? 
versity and civic organizat ind a tivities WI ] 
; уе 1 ł elp deve op 
ofessior competence, raisi professional standards ind һе 
5 1 resp: bilit 
REGULATIONS 
„ей! 
А wh E 4 А ected 
Students in the Schoot of Pharmacy are subject to and aré ex? 
" 
con whe Арми ‚| 


regulations 


familiarize themselves with the 1! 
FEES AND FINANCES а; stated on pages -20, an 


ISTRATION 
versity regulations stated on pages 42—40. sulu are 
Students registered in the Junior College Pharmacy curricu he pr?" 
However, in the 


ulations of the Ju nior College. 


subject to the reg 
fessional courses of that curriculum, the attendanc 


School of Pharmacy prevail. 


Amount or WORK - 
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of «Cur 
is that outlined under the head 0 с than the 
ho wishes to take more Con 
mission 9 
f 
jed in their ^4 qu 


Normal work for any year de 
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lum Requirements" 
о only with the ре 
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nor 
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" ; “ӘС оу А 
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to 
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„ * Course has d 
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Ye may oi | exper І 
ay not be une e ently with the sche 


тасу E: ictory completion of the requiremen 
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DEFINITION OF THI MASTERS WORK 


of Science 


The study leading to the degree ot Master 
T ensive survey of one or more of the fields ot knowledge 

| irma у. It is a continuation о! the work of the student's under 
E te major and involves a greater juaintance with scholar 
rh stud t must satisí ertain mit m requirements as to revio" 
Eu ration, residen e, ability to read an approved modern wn 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


H The Dean of the School, Chairman 
arold Griffith Sutton Frank Mark Weida 


Wie" Kirkpatrick Burnice Herman Jarman 
Шат Henry Myers Ruth Harriet Atwell 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


War: Blake Smith Root, Chairman 
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am Henry Myers Helen Bennett Lawrence 


Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


| INTRODUCTORY 


th e 
itor he Purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 


ind t nd administrators for the higher ranges of educational service 
t 9 offer 


Ucar Opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their 
Ё ation. 


tatio The School includes the departments of Education, Physical 
пар 214 Home Economics. It offers both graduate and under- 


ate w inf ^ x 
tduc tion Work, Other departments of the University provide general 
and su 


Пат o t bject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced pro- 
tacher education. 

[ Sche ( 6 . f 

ШК Чше of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 


$ *a : j: . с 
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s with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
5 AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the Uni 
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preceding term may be permitted by the Dean to take nine 


hour 5. 


For a graduate student fifteen or sixteen credit ! 

normal program. For an employed student six or sever 

stitute a normal program. If scholarship is sufficiently high, д" 
ration for 9 ditiont 


of employment unusual, the Dean may permit registr 
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Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 


to this degree is designed to prepare 


important responsibility of home-making. 

to meet special requirements 
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the Departme 


The curriculum leading 
women for the 


can be adapted, however, 


clothing, and other related fields. 


dietetics, 
adviser in 


work with 
Home Economics. 


the assistance of a Faculty 


GENERAL HOME-MAKING x 
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"redi fov' 
JUNIOR YEAR امیس‎ SENIOR YEAR I $ 
Ec і 3 Home Economics 152 3 
Е 3 Home Economics 171.» ** 52 3 
Е 3 Home Economics 181. «**** j 
F 1 Home Economics 192.****** 6 
g 3 Home Economics 197-9 гар 
йа кө омео 15 Electives. vop SES pe 
-— 30 
I tà l'ot WM. ИЕ 
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Bachelor of Science іп Physic al Education for M Majo! 
"үч r ь " т біл е" 
Гһеге are three curricula leading to this degree. Th ha tu- 
Teacher's Course is designed to P ssa) 0 


- i "i s ` hore it 18 GE 
dents for teaching positions in smaller schools where it а e Sing 


and Subject-Certification 


teach an academic subject in addition to physical educ e ucati 
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in the larger schools. The Physic al Education anc » direct rogr? 
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Mi E dacatio ‚| Education по 3 

у 1 1 4 d Р x a" 
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SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 
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credit h ation, twenty-eight credit hours in physical education, three 
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ours in physiology, and fourteen credit hours of electives: 
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Educar; JUNIOR YEAR но SENIOR YEAS NL 
5 t А А 
Еско 199-10. . . ( Education 131.... 3 
Pica) р 121-22 6 Education 133-34 ( 
Physic | Educatie n 103 3 Physical Ed ion 105 j 
Physica] Education 107 I Physical E 22 
Physica] sducation 109-1 4 Physical Education 131 3 
Мук) cucation 1131-14 4 Physical Education 138 3 
оору а n 1165-16 4 Electives . 22 
tives, E 1 ' — 
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Credit 
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ENIOR YEAR H n 
I | 121-22... К > 6 
t c | 133-34: 0 4 
| 1 Phy Education 113714 j 
| | p Educator 1315599. 1 
P | | Education 122. «***" 4 
P : 107 I 11 Educatio! 131-. < 1 
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I | 117-1 Elective — 
P | à I 1 2% 
Р 115 Tota 
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How 
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Business Administration 102: Business Management. .. · • · 44. 
Political Science 127-28: Commercial ам...” 
Statistics 52: Mathematics of Ғіпапсе...... 2... 
Two of the following courses, as approved by the adviser. .«**** 
Accounting 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Business Administration 121: General Insurance 
Business Administration 131: Business Finance 
Business Administration 138 Investments 
Eco ics 121: Money and Banking 


Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects.........% LE 
5 


сч» Ow 


5 


48 
Тоба!......... qiero ir А каенат 9 МЕН T 
Group 3—Distributive Educa j 
Business Administration 141: Principles of Marketing. :***** 3 
Зиѕіпеѕѕ Administration 142: Marketing Problems...‘ ...... 1 
Business Administration 145 Sales Management... à 1 
Business Administration 151: Retailing ...+++++*: TL ... 12 
Four of the following courses, as approved by the adviser. ее” 
Business Administration 146: Sales Management Problems 
Business Administration 147: Advertising м 
Business Administration 150: Principles of Purchasing 
Business Administration 158: Traffic Management 
Business Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Business Administration 176 Exporting and Importing 2 
Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects...’ ves ВЕЕ 
12 
Тоға!......... ir nao ema tle cee epit о. 
CHEMISTRY 8 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry....-++++++" ' 4 
Chemistry 21: Qualitative Inorganic Апа1узіз..... · · є: 4 
Chemistry 22: Quantitative Inorganic Analysis = 
Chemistry 151-52: Organic Chemistry...’ .. i < 
Chemistry 191: History of Chemistry. Жл [s gh 
Ox d the Following. . -.-------- ЕО 
Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14 Physical Chemistry « 
Biochemistry 221-22: Jiochemistry Ғғ” s 
Education 144: Teaching Science... > ——% 
E 
минис oes hoo te oie E : 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 3 
Education 113: Elementary School Artit ee EN 4 
Education 114: Elementary School Music... ЖТ 
Education 128: Children’s Literature... ш ш j 
Science, as approved adviser ........ j 
Geography ion to Geogr $ 
5 


1: Intr ye 
° School « 
Elementary Schoo 


1 States.-+*** жн 


Government of the United F 
10 


Ge 
Ph: 


graphy 


cation in 
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ENGLISH 


ка; E 


$2: Introduction to English Literature. ............ eee j 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature - e E م‎ ( 
The Evolution of Modern Speecl Tn А ... 3 
Shakespeare ...... еө...!е е ... ( 
f the advis 9 
| I'v tieth Ce 
S Ar ] ( 
M A P 
Am: ) 
А | 
he I N 
Prose 
са Engl 
FRENCH 
E 1-2: First-year Frencl ( 
Preach 3-4: Second-year French.... А. t ( 
French 9-10: French Conversation and Composi 6 
Ada. 51-52: Survey of French Literature ar ion 6 
“itional - 2 ж - 
we courses in French, as approved by the adviser. 12 
100 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 3 
Total 7: жарт 
a 
Aen n ) 
GEOGRAPHY 
Саара 51: Introduction to Geography 1 
ography 2.' (гоа 1 to graphy. ; 
Geograph 52: World Regions... 1 
ly I1 3—4: Cart } ( 
eran 4 artograph 
G oe ay 113: Geomorphology 1 
Ges PAY 114: Weatl 1 Climat ^ 
graph : eather and Climate 3 
Con “РАУ 151. FE mie Geoeranhv of ti - 
РГ, ` Aonomic эсортарпу oi j 
Te phy rz; Pol т^ : 
0 of the 2 описа! Geogr ot 3 
^ 6 


glish Composition...... Е Аа tpa уст 6 
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Сеов y 142: Url Сеовга s 
I 138: Teac the 5 du or cU en : 
и 
l'ota Ж 39 
GERMAN 
6 
MAN. ue ose o? 6 
тап.......ұ mtm] ° " .......” 6 
German acid gt Ж „sàs sar 18 
es ir as approvec 4, the adviser. .««****** i 
l'ea reign LangUages........ y 
Па аген » фет элк» эе э * фу» ө токал Y e LR ... 9 
HISTORY 6 
History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization. «« + • 2“ 
History p The Development of the Civilization of the United 6 
--- ың be eT RET 2 
Six credit hours, as approved by the adviser, from each of the fol- 18 
кімі йар OTR -..........2- ооо 
Group 1—American History 
History 171-72: Social History of the United States 
History 173: Representative Americans 
History 174: Economic History of the United States 
History 181-82: Diplomatic History of the U nited States 
Group 2—European History 
Hi Thought and Culture of the Western World I: 
ху і ht and Culture of the Western World П: 
е : Mi ddle Ages and the Renaissance 
f Nationalism 
Russian History 
Economic History of Europe 
| matic History 
n Histor) 
ince I depen: ıdence 
ң . Independence 
in the Western 


n Politics 


Trends in Latin America 


MATHEMATICS ; 


Mathematics 3: College Algebra. ... «ee? T E 
Mat! «Ӯ 


matics 6: Plane Trigonometry 


BEL 


Mathematics 12: 


lathematics 19 
Mathematics 20 


I 
Mathematics 13 
Mathemati 


An additional course in Mat 


tatistics <2 
Ucation 14 


hemat ics 12 
"e ematics I9 
( Mathematics 2 


ptem 
Credit hours to 
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Ph 
Ysics 1 14: 


Ph 
ysics 1 32: 


Ph 1 
ysics тсс ск 
Education hg 


Total... 


ysics 128: a 
pp sics 128: Soi 
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Analytic Geometry... қ 
Differential Calculus. эз, э» ә» eee eo rtt tton 
Integral Calculus. ........... X. ھا‎ oL 8 Ыа 
Theory of Equations, or 

Advanced A 
Differential E 


A C 


dv anced 


by the adviser 


PHYSICS 


Analytic Geor 
Differential Calculus 
мата СИК. م‎ c 0000002 cae costes 

be selected from the following............ eee 


1 2: Heat and Thermodynamics 
P ysics 113: Atomic Physi 


tical PI 


E i 
Electronics 


Advanced Physical Measurements 


awh 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


H 
lstor тч RAM s 
Histo Y 39-40: The Development of European Civilization. ....... 
$ы 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United 
es . 
iie Ci ° شمشم‎ Mecid 
l Science 9-10: Government of the United States. 
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llowing courses. ... 


l-group courses, as approved by the 


Principles of Economics 

itroduction to Geography and World Regions 
History of Reli 
Introductory Sociology 


ns 


lviser, from 
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fields: Economics 


Geography, | 
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SPANISH 6 

Spanish 1-2 First-year Spanish........ қыт 6 
nish 3-4: Second-year брапізһ...... снр senno RT e АШ 6 
nish 9-10: Spanish Conversation and Compo ition NOT 18 
ditional courses, as proved bv the adviser. й». Merc 4 
ucation 146: Teaching Foreign Languages..-.--+++++*** ы 

39 


SPEECH 
Effective Speaking. Lacan eens 
Persuasive Speaking... e 
Training the Speaking Voice 
Oral Reading... А 
IOI Voice and Phonetics 
131: Group Discussion and Confe 
153: Play Pr duction. . . 
175: Speech Correction 


чэ ча‏ ده دا ча Ча Чә Ча‏ هه 


Education 136: Teaching Епре!їзһ............ і 
^ he ad- 


One of the following areas ot specialization, as approved by t 


viser: 
Group 1—Speech Arts 12 
Twelve credit hours to be chosen from the following... 


Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Speech 136: Public Discussion and Debate 
Speech 154: Play Production 
Speech 166: History of the Theatre 


Speech 169: Creative Dramatics and Children’s Theatre 
Group 2—Speech Correction 12 
Twelve credit hours to be chosen from the following... 


Ѕреех h 176: Speech Correction 
Speech 177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy 
Introduction to Hearing Problems 
Clinical Practice in Hearing ТЇ 


Speech 18 


Speech 183-84: 
zr h. Physiology, Psych: 


A dditi ynal courses in Englis А у og 


as approved by the a ]viser 
19 


Total 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION T. 


: " de 
skills, and attitudes nee taken 
]uence of cou 


The basic professional information, 
are provided through a sec 
Lectures and c 


е 
rses (0 | “у 


x - s are 
lass discussions ee the 


beginning teachers 
in the junior and senior years. : 
coordinated with field work. Instruction is differentiate .—¢l 
needs of those preparing to teach on the various levels 
school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses 


о сх 


Learning and Teaching 


Education 109-10 қ 
eEducation 111-12: Elementary School С urriculum. s.. 


* Not required for those preparing {ос secondary school teaching. 
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„Education 121-22: Society and the School 
scucation 131: Common Teaching Skills 

e йсапоп 133-34: Observation and Student Teaching...... Р ( 
“cation 136 to 150: Special Methods......... 2-4 


ТНЕ DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


‘Pon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 


{ 00] of Education, the degree of Master of Arts in Education is con- 
terred 


Ome Da 


This is a professional degree, designed to prepare the student for 
rticular type of educational service. The program of studies 
ing to the degree is selected by the candidate and his adviser from 
Es related departments of the University to give the student an 
hi € background in his chosen vocational field. For the prospective 
ity Cum or junior high school teacher this will ordinarily include 
i; the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in the field 
ation, 

Nigra o dance with the foregoing general pattern of work. graduate 
inistrati of study are available in the following fields: (1) school ad- 
Spalsh; ton—secondary sc hool principalship or elementary school prin- 
hig Р; (2) adult education; (3) secondary education—senior or Junior 
iilos education ; (5) agric ultural extension education; (6) cur- 
ttach AM, employee training ; (8) guidance. Programs of work tos 
"Service are differentiated from those for students without 


; (4) elementary education—intermediate grade or early 


t 

tay h experience, Additional information concerning these programs 
* obtai е 

ained by writing to the Dean. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Tequire T 1:1 ұта 
Tes quirements for admission to candidacy for the Master s degree 


tate "үх Рт" и “ta «м 
ee or d on Page 19. "Those desiring to prepare for positions in guid- 
teachin Administration must have had at least two years of successful 
Must ч Perience, Candidates who have had no professional courses 
‘Ours Isfactorily complete the required undergraduate professional 
tad, E ncluding Observation and Student Teaching, in addition to 

Course requirements. 
б 4 ADVANCED STANDING 

aduat 
чу Work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 


қ credi ^ ое ; м 
Cedit м toward the Master's degree, but a minimum of thirty 
MIT ы -- be completed at The George Washington University 
а ulated candidate іп the School of Education. 


Not ree: 
"qu 
Wed for those preparing 


for elementary school teaching 


E n s E 


——————— 
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° | ; Е е 
Advanced courses completed in excess of the requirements for " 
м 4 x Te 4 . T 
Bachelor's degree in this University may be credited toward the Maste м 
work fits ! 


the extent of twelve credit hours, provided the ; 
in writing 


degree to 
with the stu« 
the Dean before being undertaken, 

In determining advanced standing at the time of 
to Master's candidacy at this University, graduate 


lent's plan of specialization and is approved 
ssion OF read- 


admi 
work com 


mission 


pleted more than three years previously is not counted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLANS or STUDY 

к А "T 
Two plans of study lead to the degree е” 
f graduate cre 
Plan 2 requires : 
ling the course in 
hours of gf 


requires a minimum of thirty hours o 
carrying six hours of graduate credit. 
thirty-three hours of graduate credit, inclu 


Research Methods and Procedures carrying three 


credit. 
SELECTION OF COURSES lve 
i bU qwe 
must include a minimum of "det 
addition to the thesis. ғ 


Ж rse 
in addition tO the cou third 
be from 


Programs of study under Plan 1 
credit hours from third group courses in 
Plan 2 a minimum of eighteen credit hours, 
Educational Research Methods and Procedures, must 


group courses. 

Programs of study must include 
Department of Education. 
include additional aca 
graduate © 

quirem 


a minimum of tw 


from courses offered in the 

When programs of study 
one or more teaching fields, 
bined must be at least equiv 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in the teachir 


undergraduate and 
alent to the undergraduate Ге 


ig field conce rned. 


ESIDENCE ^ 
R + co 


; ^ nate mus 
ree of Master of Arts in Education 0. pours 


жә $ М -redi 
a minimum of thirty €T College of 
may be in the U4 


Candidates for the deg 
plete satisfactorily at this University 
nine of which, with the approval of the adviser, 
General Studies off-campus courses. 


Tue THESIS Jards pre 
ы aro 
conform (0 5°, office of 


I must 
obtained at 


The thesis required under Plan 


scribed. A statement of these standards may be А 
, $ 

the Dean. el candidat? 
The thesis subject must be approved in writing ы the date an 


adviser and recorded in the Office of the Registrar 
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Minced in the University calendar. Опе typev or il and two 
legible and complete carbon copies of the thesis in its final form (on of- 
Mal thesis paper) must be presented to the Dean by the candidate not 
“er than the date announced in the University calendar. 


Ments regarding the form of the thesis are stated on pages 46-4 
itiona] information will be supplied by the Dean 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate. during the 
м еше year of istration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under einen the thesis i is to be written. In case a thesis is 
o ished, а additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
^ Blue: t tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
Yond the two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition 
Paid 9n the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
In ad 


"sion 


dition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a pro- 
A al comprehensive examination in two parts: (1) a general exam- 


mieni concerned with an integrated underst nding of the major areas la 
“sional education, and (2) a special examination concerned with th 


“adi 
ate’s area of specialization. 
* general part of the comprehensive examination is divided into 


Те . 
tud: Eroups as follows: Group I (Foundations) covers learning and 


«4, "®, Society and the school, child growth and development, history of 
“cation 


(Major | Philosophy of education, and educ ational rese on h; € Hon П 
cation Ён) covers elementary education, secondary education, aduit 
19 » employee training, and vocational education; Group III (Con 
COM covers administration, curriculum, evaluation, guidance 
Ору, and reading. 
NN * candidate must be prepared to answer two questions in eacl 
UP, none of which shall include his area of specialization. 
A FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 
(or “andidate ente ring the School of Education from the Junior College 
Be to With *quivalent preparation) may choose a three-year program 1 


© the 


degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of 


simultaneously. The first year of this combined pro 


devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the 
1 


„Мен ES include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professiona 
that o and ; maximum of eighteen credit hours of graduate courses; 
re Че third and final year, senior-year undergraduate professional 
re ы and the remaining graduate courses needed for the Master's 
Year Observation and Student Teaching to be elected in the third 


Ma 
Y not be taken for graduate credit. А quality-point index of 


— 


RR: 
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(2) an enlarge 
(3) instruc 
students, (4 


of Education and 1 administrators in the field 

ment of the educational to the student, 

tional procedures better adapted to the 

more effective use ot the student's work environment as 2% 

(5) an increase in the educational values accruing from doc 
Further information concerning this program may be obtaine 


Office of the School of Education. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


n 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

0 е қ -—" 

* Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 


Rig ‚ т қ 7 
hard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 


Ё tration 


y 


Маты? 

Dong omas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Myr tevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Atlin р, aw Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Vere in Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 

he erschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Robe f жр. M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 

м, Н.е Campbell Ph.D., Professor of Geography 

th ett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
Gerhard Cees Hubbard, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
olm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
lu, ells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


\ minist, ton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business 4 
) ған 
lonte] ation 


“Тпезї Ogdon, Ph.D 
ty ” Buon, 1 T 
luy, lation 


A 
20% urey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer im Ё 


Mics 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Admi 


9 Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomati 


1 


7 


4- 


наан ыы e 
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س 
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Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Admin 
istration 
Jacques Jacobus Polak, Ph.D., Professorial Lec 
Joseph Leo Kreiger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Busin 
istration 


Edwin Lewis, M.B.A., P 

Carl. William Clewlow, 
ministration 

Eugene Fields, B.S., С.Р.С.О., Professorial Lec 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in P 

Clarence McLaughlin, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in 4 h 

Henry Alexander Berry, М.В.А., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer ?? 


counting 
Forest Carlyle Brimacombe, 


turer in Economics 


ess dmin- 


rofessorial Lecturer in Accounting 


А.М., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 


turer on Insurance 


M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in 


counting 
Ira Ernest Steele, A.M., Professoria 
James Leonard Buckler, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in 4 
Fernand Vincent Demaret, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in 
Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer i Р 
Harvey Porter Hall, А.М., Professorial Lecturer in Political Scienct ү 
Tohn Jay Corson, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admins 


1 Lecturer in Accounting í 
Accounting 


Accounting A 
2 Account 


tion 
Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., 
Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professo 
*Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate P 


ic al Science 


Associate Professor of Finance 
r of Spanish 

“erman б 
f Germ ү Polit- 


rofessor 0 


Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology iness 44 
Associate Professor of Busin 


Merle Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., 


ministration holof? 


` з e p ‚кз ; oye 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational PS) 
fosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology s 
Associate Professor of m ginti 
Professor ? қ 


James Norman M 


Rafael Supervía, Doctor en Derecho, 
Ph.D., Associate 


Gordon Gouverneur Barnewall, 

Administration Дт” 
William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Lent 

ican History 1 zan Н” 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Euro? 

tory 
James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 4 stor! 
Richard Catlin Назкен, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of America® geien 

politics 


Assistant Professor ? 


Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M. 


* On sabbatical leave spring term 1954-55 
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зр David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics : 
еп Zhemchuzhnaya Y akebeon, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
‘ison Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistan t Professor of Economics 

Sloman Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Ge 
Mon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

liam George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 

пап Cohen, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Business Admini 
| tion 


“Oh Patrick Murphy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Political 
°Clence 
ш Samuel Myers, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 
iens Clark Johnson, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
old Seidman, Ph. D., L ecturer on P ublic Administration 
Wt Hayden McCall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Statistics 
ur Earle Benson, M.B.A., "дил tor in Accounting 


graphy 


COMMITTEES® 
THE Dean’s COUNCIL} 
1955 


Arlin Rex Johnson 
Merle Talmadge Welshans 


UN 1956 1957 
Му. Emerson Schmidt Gordon Gouverneur Barnewall 
ale Kennedy Richard Catlin Haskett 


Сомміттвв ом ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 


М 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 


Donald Stevenson Watson 
Frank Mark Weida 


‘bh Dale Ke 'nnedy 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 


М The Assistant Dean 
Sone tH le Kennedy 


Donald Stevenson Watson 
lersche] Johnson 


Merle Talmadge Welshans 


Vs 


"id 
Т M бу Б" E e University and the Dean of the School of Government are members ex 


by 


be Faculty. 


بت ن in‏ ج بهو ت شت نیج حت حوب Ma‏ هی هی 


2 چو سی‎ Meet کس‎ ал] کک‎ tes 
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CoMMITTEE ON DocTORAL STUDIES 


'The Dean of the School, Chairman 
The Assistant Dean 
Ralph Dale Kennedy 


Richard Norman Owens 
chel Johnson 0 


Donald Stevenson Watson Everett Hers " 
Merle Talmadge Welshans Gordon Gouverneur Barn 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
RONDUCTOR 
INTRODUCI RY ЭЩ po 


has provided 


George Washington University i 
administration o The 


fo service and governmental theory and 
‘e history. This was one о! its purposes when chartered 5: "a f in 
School of Government was establ shed in 1928 to bring коре rei 
various undergt iduate and graduate cur! cula the work offered " "m 
service and much of the other a ademic work 1n the theory n: 
istration of government. vanding ® 
It is the purpose o1 the School to give the student an under? in dr 
his responsibilities under the Constitution 01 {һе Unite State’ je 
conduct of public office—domestic and foreign, and to prepa“ pu 
for careers not only in governmental service but also in ugh an 
This can be accomplished not thre ор 


and professional fields. 
cial, 


through curricula which 


single course but 

political, historical, business, and psychological studies ‘of 
tet = ga ;raduate ast 
The program embraces both graduate and «адет т? Government iol 


leading to the degree of Bachelor 0! Arts m ~ Ме n, *, 
Foreign Affairs, Jusiness Admins fastet $ 
Business and Economic Statistics. 

h of these fields f 


is available in сас 
Administration, 


ricula, 
offered in 


degree 1 


Administration, Personnel Joctor 
. » ос 
metrics. Graduate stu lv leading to the degree of sical 
4 нар Р د‎ ti 
dministration 1$ also available (see pages 181 82) nati nal poli 
"T1 «m Rs : ering Intel п“ 
The Foreign Affairs program is broad, covering УТ. nal © mu by 
lation internation ıl trade and finance internatio™ student he 
tion па region | studie Its purpose is 19 equiP ret m " 
( 4 nd t опа! studies. t 17) م‎ 
: d ask, ӨС” t 
providing gener il background and speci slized work, service e 
feld of American foreign relations. The diplom " respo sib! icit 
United States the sever 11 agencies ot overnment bé 8, nd Ате? 
ral а рер 
іп (һе international field, the international Org nization gl 
enterprise abroad offer opportunities in this field. аскат? ой ю 
. " aini an + pati 
Gov ernmental service requires special training " : investit" j 
| research, statistica 


other subdje ts, including economic 


I 
Ount ! | 
Ty Pia administrative management, and personnel nistratior | { 
Ca Е. A } 
ma. background for 1 work offe t 5 | 
е Schoo] and is described below | 
REGULATIONS | 
% 
t қ - ' 
to ре in the School of Government are subject to, and are expected | 
hn, ае themselves with, the regulations concernin ADMISSION | 
$ ` ч , | 
tnis ATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the Uni 
y regulations stated on pages 42—40. 1 
AMOUNT ОР WoRK 
М. i , 
: l-time Student not on probation may take ordinarily not more 
ty 1 " 
urg *nteen credit hours. A student employed more than twenty-four 
à Weak : à { 
hours, Week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten credit | 
full.ti 
Lan time undergraduate student whose quality-point index is 3.5 
er ay 
Brady e Шау take not more than nineteen credit hours. Ап under 
5 ) ) } 
Qua]; ор employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose 
tention index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve credit hours і 
10 . J 
n to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 4 
i 


ATTENDANCE 
ts ‘ 
he jg - is held res; 
st i " h i 
darge e егей, and all absences must be excused by the inst 
оге Provisic 


'onsible for 


in is made for him 


stud CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
ude : 
l ог nt who holds 


À è an Associate in Arts ree from the Junior ( 
Cuivale 
“quivalent from another accredite беибо «7 : 
іта us choice Of one of the prescribes irricula at the O А 
edit T, is classed as а . қ ' ; ң : д 
А Ours : 1 as a junior et tow . t 
Who "s in the School of ( : 
wh 45 заб; л 01 yovernmet 8 , i 
0 | istactorily con fed of төлі» 4 р < 
1 шүісіса е y x ra D ( 
the Qe istered his 
r ‹ T! the 4 | r "Р а 
се of the Re Р ( t 
ristrar, is » M s 2: 


INDEPENDENT STUDY P 


Wit the indepen.) | 
% Pecia 3 tependent study { 1 in a st ал — =н 
( Un, Interest in th 4 ^ 
Sty take ind ie subject matt fa t 
{ Сор ; dependent study und e | — 
СІМ n Accord ince witl свей 4 de 
, à wit 


Tedit 1 the rules of the division in which th« 
nated j under this р! 


an is 
the M 
list of Courses of 


"d to the speah )urse cre ts 


instruction in this CATALOGUE 
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/ 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate require” 
of the School of Government, the degree ot Bachelor of Arts in 96 
ernment, with а designation of the major field of study, i5 confer 
The major fields are Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administ 
tion, and Business and Economic Statistics. eral 

Students who have a special need for integrating courses from ерігі” 
departments or trom more than one major field may request app 
bv a faculty ‚ of a special major program. The same rules * 
regi lations will apply as in the regularly ‹ ffered m ors. , 1 public 

Re rements IOT the undergraduate major in Economics ge P Jit 
Administration are stated under the der rents of E onomics and $° 
ical Science, respe tively. 

:XEQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGREE 


escribe n 


SCHOLARSHIP 
. + 
echolarship 18 © 


he system о! grading and of computing 


detail on pages 42 and 43. 


In order to graduate, a student must have the 
quality-point index in all of his work of at least 2:00, and (2) 4 : 
point index of at least 2.50 in his major. The major includes £ 
quired courses and courses taken in the group options. : { at Jeast 
Probation —A student must maintain a quality-point index 9 و‎ his 
2.00, or be placed on probation, where he will remain à$ ong 
quality-point index is below 2.00. , j,90 9' 
Suspension.—AÀ student who has à quality point index below ане 
who is placed on probation for a third term, whether successive 
an interval, will be suspended. rea jssio® 
ed for poor scholarship may apply for videne iy 
j 


submit ©, 
uring 


A student suspend 
V ri 
chat «adicit 


after an interval of one e must then 


calendar year. H 


the Committee on Admission and Advance as t f 
= . 1 5 
absence from the University he has so conducted wae "A { р00 
that he will profit bv readmission. A student suspendec 
holarship will not be readmitted. 
қ ing chola" 
A student with limited hed le i fe: ted by the forego! i 
SLUM vv 1 i иен “сц ЫН 15 a: [ 1 \ 
| | | | y r$. 
ship rules only when has undertaken ! (teen credit hou 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS ie 
Gover! 29 


the School ot 


for graduation с 
ollege wor 


For recommendation 
quires, in addition to the appro unior 4 


priate J 
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on 4% А А А ; s 
Pages 66 and 67), a minimum of sixty credit hours during the junior 
d senior college years, as set forth in one of the following curricula: 


Foreign Affairs 


United States 


е ase Composition and Conv ( 
Rraphy pos : x 
toup Onin " eens ee ” 3 

Hii tion, ..(То be selected from one 38 15 

...... (To be selected in consultation with adviser) ............ 9 


Total . ........... . А > Ç 


ste the required courses 


international politics, 


ications, or a geographic region, deper n the B 
Other +) lly no more t six credit hours may be B 
n t ы وہ‎ 7, . ` ae ur X 
ch modi T than the one selected. Consent of the adviser must be 
са 4 
ation of the option selected 
UT. | 
tional Politics 
credit hours as noted in list above) is pose 
of Political Science, History, and Geography which 
і pk ic relations. ' election of с ‹ 
‹ 
а апа 
Consul, ups with foreign countrie ses st De 
М. ‘SUltation with the adviser f 
ip ІШ he adviser | 
Ыш! 
4. 
1 са 1 
ce, Psycholog 
are related to the stu ationa Н 
- - { 
۷ fare, t I Ж M 
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Business Administration 


usiness Orga 
Business Мапа; t t 
Personnel Management in 


F inance 


in 
Budgeting 
i d Bankir g 


Administration ma 
tions shown 


| CN 
tuch as a thi 
ig, economi 


Qs. 
Shee Option 
“үе; ( 


(to be selected fr 
to be sel 


acc 
Option and 
ù Consult and 


ation with the advise 


IN 
UM 4 
т» Public Accountir 


of ы Broup — 

“counting, Jusiness Admit 
Th пс, mmercial ar 
of E Broup ms 
Ассо, 


. lon is 

Ung, 

луу 
М 


т 


Option is made up 


} і 
Jusiness Administr 


coursc 


ent 
k 

the 
ntal а 
ed c 


onomt 


St 


“ 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
А ` E mina 
to omit a required course may take such exa e 


А student desiring 
4 »--- 
as the department prescribes, and, factorily, 1 


requirement 


on passing satis 


in that subject * 
of this exar 


tion 


be relieved of the curriculum 
advanced course. 


to any hours of credit 
xaminations should 


ify for registration in an Passing 


does not entitle the student 


A student desiring to take such ¢ 
of the Dean and pay the required fee. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES р 
the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements ? " 
one of the following 
major 

Economic S uU 
a Public Administ? | үр, 


Upon 
School of Government, 
Master of Arts in Government with a 


nomic Policy, Accounting, Business and 
2) Master ot Arts 


ing, or Psychometrics; (2) ы 
the fields of General Administration and Governmental Fisc? Mast 
istration; (3) Master о! Arts in Personnel Administration; 
of Business Administration. 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY E де 
е 
A student is formally recognized as à candidate for the ne 
gree only when his application for candidacy has been approve ұғ fof 
A 3.00 average in the undergraduate major is normally ме 
admission to graduate study. A in nde! 
The candidate tor the Master's degree who із deficient ;s under 
gr ite preparation may take a comprehensive examination " the 5 uden 
gri te major field. Passing 0! this examination prt deficient 
to ission without taking spe ific courses to make UP " stud T 
In courses taken to satisfy undergraduate deficiencies e adu 
maintain at least a 3.00 average to be eligible tor admissi қ 
sti Affair , г е 
Candidates for the Master of Arts degree in Foreig у, the 8 vt 
Economic Policy must show a reading knowledge (certifies e Jang" A 
at least one modern eth take pef? 


e department) о! 
by the Dean. Such ex 


«cond 15 hours 0 


priate languag | | 
amination shou 


{ his work. 


d е ue 9 ы 
The School of Government у 
BE 


^ 


i cen in any other insti- 
No Part of the minimum requirements may be taken in any other ir 
tution, 
4 inted ward 
Second-group course (numbered 101-200) may be counted ar ( 
! і і advanced credit has been 
Master's degree only when registration for advs | - 
, ar r tł ficer 
Proved at the beginning of the course by the Dean and by the ойс : 
i H " к , 
struction, and provided that the student has done such extra wor 
in A t | 
the Course as may be prescribed by the instructor. 
All work { 
“ . 
USiness | 5 
‘tension of time is granted by the Dean’s Council. a 
ations may be 


b " Addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a com 
Tthensiy 


i ination in hi jor field. / ] examination 
/ ( 1 | An ога е 
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€ STER OF ARTS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
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M Pose of the program for the degree of Master of Arts in Per 
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graduate 
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work for the Master of Business 4 
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Teadiness to take the General Examination, this Examination will be 
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paring for the written Foreign Service Examination given by the Depart- 
ment of State. k 
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N NTRODUCTORY 
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dents enrolled and may begin at any time of the year. 


are accepted by any school or college of the University provide Y 
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also be transferred to other colleges and universities. 


Admission to Course Work 
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Admission to ап off-campus course does not constitute admission | 
degree candidacy or to a campus division of the University. 
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у scholarships to assist federal agencies in tr 
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Career service. Each scholarship provides a tuition-free 
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INTRODUCTORY ; 
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ind c who 


Division are registered mature students w ho wish to 1 
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ADMISSION, балкар, FEES AND FINANCES stated оп pages tions 
nd the r49“ 


Students in the Division 


the University regulations stated on pages 42-49; 4 h samt 
concerning PROBATION, SUSPENSION, AND WARNINGS @ hich аге ! 
as those stated on pages бо and бї under the Junior College. 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS hef 
“ т . . ; ” anot 
A "University student may be transferred, at his requests he regula 
қ т • . . , 1€ 
college or school of the University only upon complying with * cans 
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AcADEMIC SCHEDULE 
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“рца approved by 
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al Student 


mission to this Division. They are withheld until the Speci ieri 
- ropriat 


transfers to a degree-granting college or school, when those арр 
to his curriculum are applied toward advanced standing. 


s s. i emed‏ ھک 
In each individual case, the schedule will be reduced when it 1$ de‏ 


advisable. 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


A “special student” may transfer to a degree granting 
of the University when he has satisfactorily completec 
the Division of Special Students and has met the admission require en 
ansfer. The eer 
should familiarize himself with regulations printed in 
CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, 
He should also specifically note the University 
transfers within the University on page 44 and regarding £T 
quirements on pages 46-47, and observe that when à studen 
into a degree-granting school or college, to be eligible for 2 
must meet not only all the general graduation requirements, but à 
special requirements as may apply in his particular curriculum. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM сезін 
Students іп the Division of Special Students are expected p^ My 
with an adviser in the Office of the Dean at least once each p jes 
student who has a question in regard to his status, ОГ whose Ё appoint 
below C, or who is in academic difficulty, is urged to make an 
ment promptly without waiting for a request from the Dean. 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


C 
arl Swyter, B.S. in E.E., Colonel, United States Air Force, Director of 
ir Science 


C қ 4 
OMMITTER ON MILITARY SERVICE DELAY AND SELECTION FOR THE 
ADVANCED COURSE * 


р Robert Kenyon Schubert, Chairman 
те , 4 М ‚ 
d Everett Nessell Gregory Denis Picone 


Calvin Lee Frederick, Recorder 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


* Reserve Officers! Training C orps (Air Force ROTC 

stablishe 1 at the University in 1951 under authority of Section 
tonnel 'ational Defense Act of June " 1916, as amended. Air For ce 
" ' Approved by the President of the University, are detailed by 


ROT "Partment of the Air Force to supervise and instruct the Air s ` 
m, ~ Cadets, 
* mi ; 
шд ssion of the Air Force ROTC program is to select and ; repare 
nts throug} 
gh 


йол а permanent program of instruction to serve as com- 
Q а ¢ . 1: : 
tates А; сег; in the Regular and Reserve components of the United 
" * Ar F . 21 1 
ШУ to Force. Classroom instruction and icadership training 18 pr 
4 с 1 і л 
ter pe “velop in the student the knowledge and the attributes of « 
r |; 
Air р "orc Sonality, and leadership required of officers in the United States 
ce ; " , 
гуе his c Emphasis is placed on arousing in the student а desire to 
Country as a flying officer 
COURSE OF STUDY 
AC © 
Year “urse of stud 
ù “3 and an "T чт э A 
à 
Md seni, ‘Avance о ( "Veri ) M ( 
Шу, Year [ : 
"ly be {plied went irs of elective credit « s 
and еРрцеҳ ) 
three | * tow prei Гуго ) $ t ti 
"I Ours a t 
( 4 t 
The the nced course 
lem; Progr : 
C subje “Кез ц onsideration the fact that v of th« 
* mea W е st І e enrolled have dire 


{ 


ی —— 
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The courses 


ll as to a civilian career. 
d to suP- 


tionship to a military career as wel 
of the Air Force ROTC program have been carefully selecte | 
They also afford a means for practica 

h will be of value 
sponsibilities 0 
he technique 


plement those academic subjects. 
leadership, and discipline, whic 
The duties and re 
and t 


training in organization, 
in industrial or professional careers. 
squadron level officers, oral and written expression, 
of problem solving are emphasized throughout the course ce 
and practice, Even those students w ho are not selected for the advan е 

ining of ¥ 9 


course or for commissioning will have received military trà 


to the Nation and to themselves. 


қ 4 "mu ” “сіз COV 
See “Department of Air Science for à cts 


list of the subje . 
4 ‚ү Trainer 
ated flights in Link "o " 
ted cade 


In addition thereto, orientation flights, simul 
available to selec 


and field trips to nearby Air Force bases are 


оп a voluntary basis. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS tarif 
a 

Membership in the Air Force ROTC Unit is open to any ба 
ages of 14 and 25, W 


enrolled full-time, male student between the 


citizen of the United States, physically qualified, of g00 
Students who su 


1 character, 
ccessfully co 
training 4 


a candidate for a Bachelor's degree. 
course or have equivalent active 

be selected to enter the advanced course. Students i 
a subsistence allowance of ap 
During the period pir 
in addition, $75 * — 
textbooks, and t 


plete the basic 

л the 
course receive from the Government 
mately $500, which is exempt from income tax. 
summer camp the advanced student receives, 


plus food, lodging, and travel expense. Uniforms, 


ing materials are provided for all Air Science courses. Jete the two 
» d 4 еге 

А student enrolling in the basic course must agree to pent А $0 

iduation from the Univers! 00- 


year c rse as а prerequisite to рг 
dent if selected for enrollment in the advanced course, - a 
4 ation; * 
gradu ; or af 


tract t comp lete the ourse as a prerequisite to e 
d В 55100 
four- to siX-W eek summer camp; to iccept à Reserve con two yea! 
А " А м eri 0 
indefinite term, if and when tendered; and to serve à perioc 
| active duty if called by the Secretary о! the Air Force. 
MILITARY SERVICE DELAY 051 may 
274 ) 
; ] 1 ; ‚се Act Of 97; 
Deferment from induction under the Selective Service ^ Normally, 
e granted to selected students within authorized quotas: pleted ont 
» has & , 
student is not considered for draft deferment until he ра at least 9 
point index of 3t 77 | inde 


rm's ork in the Univer "i nt 10 
rm’s work in the Uni ality-Poimt 5 are 


£ 
A student's deferment is subject to v 
falls below 2.00. Students who are de 


cancelled because they failed 


subsequently 


08 Division of Air Science 101 


whic А А ° ] Р 
” deferments were originally granted can not again be deferred 
nt | E 

Out the approval of the Chief of Staff, USAF. 

9 receive a deferment a student must agree to complete the basi 


Gir. 2; . : 
| © if enrolled therein; to complete the advanced course at the proper 


Me if « a ` 
" м if selected for enrollment therein; to accept a Reserve Commission 
е ‘ Р 
* ndered ; to serve on active duty for a period of not less than two 
Ts if „ . ч 
«T$ if called: and to remain a member of a reserve component of 


Сїепсе whenever he intends to transfer to another institution, 


STUDENT Honorary MILITARY SOCIETIES 


he да ‘ э 4 к 
Arnold Air Society—A national honorary military society of Ad 


Need : ^ 

tions Air Force ROTC cadets established to further the mission, tradi- 
a ^ 4 А pio ` a . ” 

defen ad Concept of the United States Air Force as a means of national 

1 › t0 promote American citizenship, and to create a close and more 


, vardi : җыл тү aga т 
tional "E relationship among the Air Force ROTC cadets. The na- 
Organiz 


ation founded in 1947, was named in honor of the late 


era] ^ 4 "т А 
Зар; ~ the Air Force Henry Harley Arnold. The local squadron 
Че) *d in 1952, was named in honor of General Carl Spaatz (re- 


ady % ; first Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force. Only 
tip, ir Force ROTC cadets are eligible for election to member 
ribbon , embers are authorized to wear a blue and gold auguilette and 
r Cadet uniforms. 

ifles.—A national honorary military society founded in 1894 


Purpose t (later General of the Armies) Tohn Joseph Pershing. Its 
n IS te 11 < p 1.4] " 
Milita ) encourage, preserve, and develop the highest ideals of the 
Rore Profession, promote American citizenship, cre ı Closer ar 


deeree. "lent relatio ony 

"terio 9t cadet achievement. Only basic ROTC cadets are el Е 
Че Р membership, Members are authorized to wear a blue and 
, Ply; Ord and ribbon on th 
“| n Ponsors, A local women’s honorary organization estal 
tiong for ч SPonsor Air 


Ying training. 


nship, ind I rovide 


eir cadet uniforms, 


Force ROTC activities and encourage 


je th th / 
and 4 wes ш T. iversity r ; pages 
hie 42-40; the regulat 
taj "rolled egu s of the colle sch in 
[/ 

à ny v the regulations of the Unit Q s Air For дес 
tue dir For қ > 

i tac) ce ROTC cadets. A copy of Cadet Regulations is 


iiment, 


—— 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Ses- 


Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer 


sions 


DIRECTOR'S COUNCIL * 
ers Hanse? 


4 ' Y. . А : reek 565 
During the summer of 1954 the University offers an eight-wee ces 
and Scie? 


sion for undergraduate and graduate students in the Arts School ? 
The Law School offers work in two six-week sessions. һе h a pie 
Education offers a special six-week session for teachers, Wit 


Wood Gray Ira Bow 


session of three weeks and a post-session of three weeks. «ae Colleg? 
During the summer of 1954, courses are offered in the Junior ol of 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the Scho and 
Pharmacy, the School of Education, the School of Government, 
the College of General Studies, е the 
For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, 5° 
Summer Sessions catalogue. 
and the Diet 


қ iversitY»‏ س 
The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties of the Univer‏ * 


of the Summer Sessions are members ex officio of the Council. 


(192) 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Qui iel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director 

cane? Joseph Savarese, Jr., A.B., M.D., l niversity Physician 

М Steele MacDonald, A.B., M.D., Associat: l niversity Physician 

0 »; Howe Harmon, A. B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

Tw: Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Eye 

Ak E Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

Huo} Brigulio, M.D., Associate University Physician i ; 
h Osgood House, M.D.. Associate University Physician (Nose and 


"hroat ) 
ja 
min Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate University Surs 
nita р 
ta I ullen [ RN Vurse-Se y 
A Niversity n is pr 
"d tent. | or med or t ti € 
he C. 
wt ran 1 oti 9 ) A.M, to 5 
Physiciz | " 
T JS1Clan and nur id alse rest roon 
" s 
se in charge 
ide: (1) the physical exar tion of every st 
а lary school ;* (2) three visits by the University 
illn or residence ( District of Columbia n any 
е . А 
Xray 3$ exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
I the xamination ; (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing 
Wely ы тшу Hospital for not more than one week during any 
0 4 i 
ч Hes E Period—the necessity to be determined by the Director 
Mum, on Administr; ation. The duration of hospitalization period ( maxi- 
e “ i 
tini , Week) is also to be determined by the Director of Health Ad- 
‘tration, 5 
is med; 
1 Сйіс: 1 " 
Previous + еа benefit does not apply to illness ог disa irred 
т 0 
The Studer. U Diversity term or prior to payment of tui 
dent ; im з 
qi of bi is allowed if he so desires, to engage 
ы * Own choice, but when he does so he will 


Or 2) The Director 

by hiş „<Y the me 
, о щі 

МЕ in Conduct or breach “ұғымы ыт та. 


neligib] i him 

€; (2) the Di le} | БЕЛ кые 

t е irector of eal Administration has authority 
el *rmine the А есі Health A list 


Medical Severed 
nefits- 


of Health Administration is 


lical benefits where, in his discretion 


th of hospitalization ; 1 


his connection with the University is inelig 


nec essity and leng 


(4) a student intending to train for an athleti 


p Е. 
ES for a à ph А pecia yy the University 
YsiCal examinat 


(195) 
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. . . . ы erm; 
xamination at the beginning of each t 


is required to pass a thorough e К 
r term of 


(s) the above regulations apply also during the summe 
University. 

The University is not responsible for injurie 
legiate or intra-mural games, or in any of the activ 


Ж. ol- 
s received in inter 


ities of the physica 


education departments, 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


„> Office of V eterans. j Education of The George Wa shington Uni- 


‘9 Т. 
t Univer and acts in a liaison capacity between the Univer 


"n 'eterans Administration. Here information may be obt 
er 
hing the educational program of the University and the pro- 


“dur, 
TOWN for sec uring the educational benefits for veterans of World War 
Public I Law 


346) or "Korean" veterans (Public Law 550). 


PUBLIC Law 346 


least thirty days prior to registration the veteran desiring to 
tte vw this GI Bill should apply to Veter ins Айти istration 
к. enefits Office, Munitions Building, Twentieth Street at Con- 
Avenue, NW., W ashington 25, D. C. for a Certificate of Eligi- 
tion ,,  Sntitlement, for presentation to the Office of Vete: rans Educa- 
hii time of registration. Veterans who have at 


tended another 
n i - à : 
“lizibil; 1 under the GI Bill must obtain a Supplemental 


Certihcate о! 


Ag, 9 Present to this University. 
бте E invited to the provision of law which prescribes that 
ter tithe er this GI Bill must be “initiated not later than four years 
Whicheye г the date of discharge or the termination of the present war, 
Dust "ча i$ the later", For most veterans this means that the course 
tral ; = been initiated by July 24, 1951. This deadline date has sev 
Tu portant i implications for veterans to whom it applies: (1) changes 
the Vete E ОЇ institution are much more difficult to get approved by 
Xiong, v. Administration than formerly; (2) veterans, with few 
ast one E be required to maintain continuity іп Course by taking 
Mog Cas E Subject each fall term and each sr ring tern n 
term, ET Veterans who withdraw from the University « r the fal 
tmi e] ng term, or sul r term will be considered to ve 
"ts 5 their courses nd thus forfeited further e tional ber 
A те "lora who has interrupted st , 1 | ter st 
Presente ization to reenter from Veterans Administration to be 


time of re stration. 


198 Administrative Units Em 


Ровілс LAW 550 
ran 


" 


In order to be eligible for the benefits under this GI Bill, a vete 
must have been in service since June 27, 1950, and must no longe 
ese benefits, И 


For further information conce rning th $ 
suggested that he contact the Office of Veterans Educ ation OT vert 
Administration, Veterans Benefits Office, Munitions Buil ling, Twentiet 
Street at Constitution Avenue, NW., W ashington 25, D. C. 

he veteran desiri 


Administration, 
Co nstitutio? 


for Educat 


on active duty. 


At least thirty days prior to registration t 
under this GI Bill should apply to Veterans 
Benefits Office, Munitions Building, Twentieth Street at 
Avenue, NW., Washington 25, D. C. for a Certificate 
Office of Veterans E 


the time of registration. A photostatic copy of se paration p: 


accompany the original applic ation for certific ation, 


and Training, for presentation to the 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ither 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational reh: abilitation under с » 
$ 
Bill should apply to Veterans Administration, Veterans Beneht$ «у, 
Munitions Building, Twentieth Street at Constitution Avenue, 


pei ч tectives 
Washington 25, D. C., for approval of their training 9 y 


least sixty days prior to registration. 


ADMISSION 


The entrance requirements for the Junior College, Colu ian on 
lege, and the School of Government, in other than the pre-PT ~ cient 
curricula, have been somewhat modified for veter ans who are by 

admissions, but who have pam s о 


in the regular requirements for < leg 
-ducational tests able to undertake, * colt since 

Veterans who have been enrolled in another educational i 

or who have been out ot the 


beginning of the term 
ons policies. 


, hal | 
psycnoiogi il ind € 


leaving the service 
one year prior to the 
sion, must qualify under the regular admissi 


see pages 12-21.) 
schools is gr. 
Enginee ring, 
it of the 
r i 
tor such credit eins recor? 
photostatic copies 9! tificat 
fficient ident! ‘de to 
sullic Gui 

in 


requirements апа pro ed ire, 
Credit for work done in the service 
College, the School ot 


College, Columbian 
has not been ot 


ot Government provided he veteran 


three years or more. To be considered 
the Director of Admissions 
leted with 
to locate it 


Armed Forces. 


submit to 


indic iti ng Courses meom ully comp 
Admissions Office 
in the 


the course to enable the 
agi eme x 
Evaluation of 1 du ational Experience 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ua the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
¢ Bed names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 
struction offered by the University in the summer of 1954 and in 
“усун уеаг 1954 55. қ he courses as here listed are subject to 
Ourse ља change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 

Announced 


Hours ОР INSTRUCTION 


— | bin | | 
tses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 


en; 

Er. i Р : 

Pond; Evening classes are identical with daytime sections of corre- 
ding c | | 

am Ё Courses, are taught by the same instructors, and carry the same 
Sunt of 


of credit. By taking the evening | ле lasse nd 
1 Ht. y taking the evening and summer classes and 
tending = 


Who is 3 the time of study beyond the customary four years, a stude 
is ; 
T ible to give only part of his time to college work may compl 
ar curriculum and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION оғ COURSE NUMBERS 


4 
dn 
оа 
% 44 number 


preceding the name of the course indicates that the 


the fall term; an even number, that it is offered in 


le and a double number (157—58), that it begins in the 
m -4- 4.” i 
continues in the spring term. The letter “x” follow- 
, COUrse number (e.g., 21x) indicates that the course, normally 
1 
follow; n the fall te 
dorm ШЕ an even 
ally Offer 4; 
In ей in 


rm, is given in the spring term. The letter “x 
course number (e.g. 22x) indicates that the course, 
the spring term, is given in the fall term. 


е 2 " . ж " 
Dumb, *Partments of the School of Medicine, first year courses are 


t 
rom IOI to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 


8, f : 
3 inclu trom 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 


е 4 i ; 
* courses open to both medical and nonmedical students. 


ts lim: 
. im А 
Medis 121000 to nonmedical students follow the numbering system 


ац ¢ ім ^ 
In the ther schools and colleges" (see below). 
Second “aw School, 


"Year ы 
jan Courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
Bradu 4 


, In all h ate cours 
18 Used. Other schools 


first-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; 


es, from 401 to 500, 

p: and colleges the following system of numbering 

ЖАКДА. Course ` 
ents in $e5.—(C 0 


% t urses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
* ady; * freshman 


and sophomore years. With the approval о! 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. 


(201) 


ЕГА‏ و 


———— 


Courses of Instruction —— ( 


ke uP 
but 


202 


In certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to ma 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree. d 

planne 


Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are dite 
They may be cred! 


credit has к” 
21:18 E t 
approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible pet 
1 es e 
graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and w hen the comp 


work has been certified by the officer of instruction. 
are pli 


for students in the junior and senior years. 


toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate 


of additional 
Third-group courss.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 


7 d 


primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the ap Junio 
the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors; they are not open (9 
College students or other undergraduates. 
[NDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
А a 
T. 49 ° 1 . alas 10П of 
The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory complet of t 
s r Е я " e , 
course is, іп most cases, indicated in parentheses atter the мөт. term is 
course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of credit ca marked 
4 P ш s 
marked (3-3), and a term course giving three hours 01 credit Я inute 
shy fifty- 


he >ti { one 
ne comple tion O 
r one term. 


Nec that 
indicates jl 


(3). A credit hour usually consists of t 


period of class work or of one laboratory period a week 19 


A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course redit WÎ 
the course may not be entered їп the second term and e 
not be given until the work of both terms has been completed. 


ACCOUNTING 


a Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, Executive Officer 
4 A Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Win Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Ас 1g 
ее McLaughlin, B.S., LL.B., Professorial 1 
Ta st Carlyle Brimacombe, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in | Rng 

tt Steele, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Aci 

m Leonard Buckler, A.M., Professorial L 

ln 4 Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Profess 

м Vincent Demaret, M.S., 1 ы п 

Ту Alexander Berry, М.В.А., С.Р.А., Professorial L« 
p Punting 
ШИ Earle Benson, M B.A., Instructor in Accounting 


1ccounting 


rofessortiat 


cturer in Ac- 


dison 
“unate 1 - 

біліне) н Art , CTC 4 
achelor oi E 

ihe ro OF о), with major in 4 


chool of G : f 


Courses of Instruction 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
and тесіп 1iq ues of in em СУ» рге 
atement fo th nce of -uti - 
\ ents for the ісе of operating executives, directo? 
^ tren $ 


nation and interpre 
1-2. Morning. 


Evening. 


ele 


Benson, “ ote 


21--22 > sade 
121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3 
uation and income 46 ution problems; treatment е 
ion problems; 
Í untin the organization 
oratio, 


ips and corp 


isite to 122: Ас counting 1 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 
Study of the devel pment f basi ounting principles anc concep 
ial reference to the с t thoi expressed by the Ay 
tute of Accot AT and the American Account ting Ass s 
( e: six irs of accounting. Morning. 
Lewis 
„р“ 
"d 


141 Governmental Accounting 


Problems m ptem - 
brar c ee ypriation ac 5, Га 
demit Sons h placed on municipa ce, 
i ES accounting with an introduction to federal асо 
F » - Ас I g I-2 or реп ton of the instru 
pwis 
142 unt (4) Le pre 
] с +} , " vernmen 
: and reports of the Fe leral Gover! [onm р» red 
141 OF jn of the instructor. V 
I 4 с 
” Мег 
А beds a 3 А 2 М uck! 
151 Governmenta Budeeting—Formulation an B 
. Adoption (3) 2 
Stud f tl 1 1 24.3 А 
idy of the development of budgetary th і 


Administration 8 3) be 
] lems involved in t state 
munici j 6100 


robien 
rograms for 


Accounting 151 OF 


162 


181 


191 


counting 


pension fund Prerequisite: Account 
sections 
Federal Tax Practice ( 1) 


The profe 


Auditing (3) 


Study of the and responsi ‹ 

1 f 
Procedures of making audits: the te 
Stat 


reports, Ргег‹ sisite Accounting 121 


Accounti ір Systems (2) 

Theory and р: if soning and 
t y and [ 

for collecting, + 

> М 

Prerequi te: А 1 IOI, 122 
tructor, Ever 


Advanced Accounting (3) 


ce between tax accountir 


C ourses of Instruction 


Governmental Accounting and Budgeting 


Prob len ms (3) 


and practices in federal accountin 


Accounting 5 
Not offered in 1954755: 


administration, P aro 


Audi iting Practice (3 


"reparation of an audit pers accounting ачу t 


Berry 


Accounting 171 0 


and prac tice. 


té ernal Control and . Auditing g (3) 


accounting cont апа appraisal 0 


Kennedy 
T 
a poli- 


and evaluation of manag phasis 


d procedures; 


th respect to their ef flectiven: 8 and profit: 


and auditing as an € 
ission of t 


Acco unting 171 or perm 


Not offered in 
Seminar in 4 counti Ing A37 


Lnd written ге 


( Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


AIR SCIENCE 


а 
М Ster, B.S. іп E.E. Colonel, United States Air Force, Pr 


of Air Scien: 


W 


rofessor of 


0 ” 
bert Kenyon $‹ 
С fessor of Air $ 
Терору, : 
Sry Deni, p 


D 
C Professor of 
alvin I 
ant P 


llarg De Lano, А.М. Major, United States Air Force 


e, Executive Officer 


=a 


Air Science 


.} 


сепсе 


icone, B.S., Major, United States Air Force, Assis 


Air Science 


ее Frederick, First Lieutenant, United States Air Force 


` rofessor of Air Science 


Arence William V 


"Structoy in 


bun 
баг Frank Auten, Mas 


tor in Air 


3 ы 

Mes Miklovich 
т Air Scien: 

mond Lloyd 


™Structor in 


t 1W € 
ROTC urse t ( 
14 
r ed S fir F е К be 
f i n the à ‹ 1 he Air I 
ed prescribe ] by AW AI d reguiations, ti е graau 
, Sec : E 
7, Mentally d Lieutenant, Ut ited States Air Force Reserve 13 
У, morally > “з 1 
J, апа г iona ачайпп‹ 
First Group 
“2 fine: 
tr Science TOUR , "ч 
Introduce. I—Freshman Year (2-2) The 
( > e . n 
globa ion to Air Force ROTC and aviation; fur 
1 1 ter -m sc ty 1 


Е. 


Гоф, Master Sergeant, United States Air 
Air Scien 


ter Sergeant, United States Air Force 


К 
Science 


, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, Instre 


e 


Hauck, Technical Sergeant, United States Air 
Air Science 


itary & 


Three h eta week Mor zm el 1 afte Жақа а 


bert, Major, United States Air Force, Assistant 


| orce 


| 
| 
] 
| 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Air Science 111—Јитіот Year (3-3) 
ч "orce Commander and his Staff; problem solving tec 
ications process and. Air Force correspondence; 
e; Air Force base 
laboratory covering cadet flight and squadron an P ivt 
Prerequisite: Air Science 51-52 ОГ equivalent 1 Ait 
selecti ard of University 80 


courts and boards; applied air scienc 
t 


ng. E. suf 


ummer Camp—Between Junior and 
Senior Y ears ( uired) at 
tendance at Air Force ROTC summer "r^ 
ntinental United States ists of 

The program consis. 


ү Force 
idual weapons, : a. 
equipment, air base problems, 


Prerequisite 


ANATOMY 
sit Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 
ь Calabrisi, А.М. Associate Professor of Anatomy past 
Cerald рап, Ph.D., Assistant Research I Ferester of ^ 7 | 
Prank red Hungerford, *h.D., Assistant Profe Lx к. тесе КА 
Thoms E" Allan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
hi $ Nick Johnson, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


йоту 
b Т” қ ) ) , for in 7 
Rene William Eberlin, A.B., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruct in Ап 
atomy 
iym | r mw 
ond Nathan Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
ay, . қ Р ` = 
wi Science in the field of Anatomy (Columbian College) —Prere 
буу alor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from this Uti 


"U&ene Church, A.B., D.D.S., M.S., Clinical Instructor in An 


N 


Courses of Instruction 


< Microscopic Anatomy 
of the detailed minute 
body, with emphasis on the relation 


f 


tructure oi 


Study 


of human 
function. Recognition and interpretation о! histological sections 
by practical examinations. Six hours a weck. 
: ee Sta 
2 Gross Anatomy (8-6) Hungerford and ат 
For qu: not lical students. Same 48 í 0 
101-2. at be arranged. 


2 Human Embryology : ny 
For qualified non-medical te nt Same as Anator 
Laboratory fee, $5 I € to DC 

dS 
Neuroanatomy (4) Johnson an 2 
Í inal 1 d 104 
' Fo: ed non-n 4 ca ate 1 as Anatomy 
| Tet $1 T unc to inge 
staf 
5 Ми , ри Ап iton Telford ee 105: 
) 
F 1 d non-medica te Same as Anato 
] fee, $1 Time à 
ы Тһе Staf 
22 Se tar (1-1) d graduate 
R al liscussions of special t« s by the Staff p өшу 
tudent raduate liberal arts students. Regular, to be 3” 
- - k Time 


One hour a week. 


attend 


Ch 
a N А s > А 
tles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology, Executive 


cer 
Donald Harrison 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Siology 
*ymo : s $ 
alo ur Alpert, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
mon Naphtali Albert, A.B., M.D., D.A., Instructor in Anesthesi 
Я ology 
illia : : 
len wEldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
idome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
320 Anesthesiology The Staff 
Review of basic sciences, correlation between basic sciences and clin- 
ical work, One hour a week 
421- ( 
22 Anesthesia Seminar 
dents attend anesthesia seminars during their surgical clin 
4 Ships. One hour a week. University Hi pital 
33~ 
34 Advanced Anesthesiology The Staff 
tudents are rotated through the work of the department for a period 
1 


аһ» е À 1 ‹ 
= уа Week and assigned to work in the operating rooms and to attend 
Mierences and seminars. For the more adv 


nced students a three- 
Ww . . S 
eek elective is offered 


(211) 


Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthe- 


Norris Ingersoll Crand lall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 5 

Donald С 'henoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art, Executive 
Officer 

Evans, B.F.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Art 


Grose 
STAFF IN THE CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 
А гсће?, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING: Richard Lahey, Principal; Edmund T 
Jessalee Sickman, Omar Carrington, John Lewis, Leonard Ma 
ScULPTURE AND CARVING: Heinz Warneke 
COMMERCIAL Авт: Edward Forrest Walton 
INTERIOR DESIGN: Paul Siple Kettering 
Bachelor of Arts (Colum! Dai :culu 
The т Art Apprec » t] 1 Letters сип 
the or tl r see page 62, thirty 
R« equir ements stated on page 77 


. 77-8 
requ irements sté ated on page 7, credi; 
, nd twenty- 1 
І nd 151-52; апо e, à! 
146 a 51-5 а. sculpture 


di awing and paintun 


sse m dw Д 
п Sd xol of Art г 2 (School of Educ 


teaching field im 4 
1 заве ( . tered 0 
га 1 ры мі т, = courses list 
52—53, at roicssivls 
First GROUP 
Cr andall 


11—12 Art « Appreciation (2-3) 
Meaning of art in Listoric perio 


tion form and evening sections. The сай 
65-66 Drawing and Painting—Life, Still Life, and 
Portrait (3-3) | 
For beginners. Afternoon. Arche 
67-68 Drawing and Painting Life and Portrait (6-6) 
у > p= x ] evening sections. 


For beginners Morning, afternoon, апо 


Arte in America (3-3) rts Ї 
d rts in Ame ca $F 26 popula accion 
furniture, anc vening 


Mornit jg anc 


71—72 Introduction to the . 
Pai » sculpture, architecture, 


the „5 to the present. 


(Also « ffer "d 54 " mme 


Art 


77-78 Drawing and Painting—Life, Still бісіспап, Carrir 


Life, and Portrait (6—6) 
М ming, aiternoon, and evening s 


SECOND GROUP 


9-2 The Design of the Home (3-1) 


375 


I 5 
мІ. 
P42 Interior Decoration (2-2) 
Pri 
I | 
( f America 
146 Art he Far Ea 
i, Chitecture, pai ınd ІК | and J 
Offered ir 4-56.) 
TAM 25 $ 
ы 32 Modern A Irt (3 2) 
‘Tom neoclassicism to abstraction and surrealism in pi 
related study of т ern sculpture and architecture. Mort 


161.6 £ храм 
2 History of Art Criticism (3-3) 

А survey of art criticism fn 
Noon, ТЕЧ я 


16; 
3-66 Dray ing 


m ancient Greece to the pre 


(6-6) 
Mornine afs Р А n 
e B, апегпооп, and evening sections. 
776 D 
ET ving and P. ainting—Life and Portrait (6-6) 
emoon 


177 Still Lite and Lan 


dscape (3) 
drawing : ) 


ап 


1 painting 


1954 


іп à mediums 


g and Painting—Life and Portrait Lahey 


Courses of Instruction 


ign and Commercial Art (: 


Art 75-76 fternoon 


183-84 Commercial Art (6-6) 


design, an 


‚ lettering, f: 
| Afternoon 


Art 78 or the equivalent. 


rmercial Art (arr.) 


^ arranged 


/ 


187-88 Interior Design (4 
ractical probler present 


cre в 
апа accessories, 


1 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 
ngus MacIvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology Ju 
alph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Tealth Practice 
wl Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
William Gray McCarten, M.S., Assistant Professor of — 
arles Francis M Caffrey, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 
Chester үү 


i , hief lica vcolog "nit. Labo- 
ilson Emmons, Ph.D., Chie f, Medical Му ›ду l 4 
ratory 


of Infectious Diseases, National Microbiological Institute, 
Way tional Institutes of Health; Medical Mycology TE 
КАЧ Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Tropi al 
iseases, National Microbiological Institute, National Institutes of 
Jo кча; Medical Zoology 4 
Oderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Director, nal 
id rte, National Institutes of Health; Cancer Contr: ү Ре 
: John Lauter, M.S., Senior Chemical Engineer, Corps Engine 
Mere гы States Army; Environmental — "^. E n Т 
"ler Cook, Director, Population Referen 
Robe urna] of Heredity ‚ Medical Genetics bet acci 
и anna Felix, M.D., M.P.H., Director, National Institute oj 
rag ental Health, National Institutes of Health; Mental Hy oF 
р. топ Gordon, Ph.D. M.D., Chief, Virus and Ri kettsia 
ү ноп, Chemical Corps Biological Laboratories, Camp Detrick 
Irology 
var Kramer 


Samyn mia 


Funkhouser, B.S., Executive Secretary, District of 

Tuberculosis Asse tation; Community Health Resources 
Jacob А) Ph.D... Chief, Microbiol 11 Chemistrs art 
ment of Bacteriolog, Arma Medical Servite Саг 8 егі 
Sara} ‘Crobiologi al Chemistry Ea 
Не? Brooks, R.N., B.S. in P.H.N., Dir ctor, Division of Public 
Healt ‚ Sing, Arlington County Health Department | 
; 1 Practice 
"tin Marc à 
етс, 
“tration. 


Cummings B.S., M.D., Chief, Research and Education 
Department of Medicine ) 
Medical Ва 


teriology 


(215) 


Courses of Instruction 


Jotany, C 


f ШОП € 


Master of Arts or Master of 
College) —Prerequisite: а Bachelor o 


Medu 


209 


f Bacteriology 
Science 
major 10 


{ Science in the field о 
f Arts or a. Bachelor of 
the equivalent, with à 


from this University, or 
hemistry, or Zoology. The undergraduate program must 
1 P } 1 " 2 r ' 
urses or the equivalent: Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Physics 
e 
urs, including Bacteriology 209, 219, 293-94 ye 20, 


Bacteriology 
d for à 


be se lected fre m 


11-12 і ratory ice, 29 


al Mi robi logy | me 
Da teria, rickettsia, viruses stu 
whi relate to the heaith c, CU 
ar et n micros" f imm 
ınologic, and animal reactions; theory and metho ed gri. 
gy; V es: serums; antibiotics, Open to suitably prep" ding de 
te students; may be elected as а whole or in раг РУ ated as k 
at ter to the, urse number, with credit * lecture » 


ing rickettsia and viruses. о A 
Parasitology, including M 1 Y 
(c) Immunology (1). 4 


lidates for Master's d 
h credit hour of laboratory work. 


lows: (a) Bac 


teri 


(b) 


210 Fundamentals of Epidemiology and ; 
Public Health (2) загу, 09 siden 
and implications of infection and inj? >: 1 тей; 


Sources, modes, 
roblems of accide 


also 


tion i | | j in 
Open to liberal arts graduate students. Prerequisite: f 
г 209. Mon., 2:00 10 4:00 P.M. “ба a? Sta 
1 1 iffin û 00 

anced Microbiology (art.) one of 
nethods and current pro» "aic bio fe 


study of advanced r 
suitably qualified 
i 112 oF 


specializing n 1-52 OF ей 
Chemistry Н : 
Laboratory 


students 
209; 


wy for 


logy 


Bacter 
permission of the 


and credits to be 


N 
N 


240 


401 


md Preventive Medi ine 4 217 


istics in Microbiology (3). 


Im mun 


) 7 D ої 
P nd € RIC ( 2 " P 
reparation an I t ( te stude e 
basic ser gic t 
requisite „ущ - = Time ( 
Lat 1 te ate y " 
Aboratory fee, 


Advanced E 


Conference 


readings, and pro 
With specialized and 
teriolo 
years, 


ТІ Ceo f 
he огап 
Staff Seminar (1-1) „ 8% klv throughout the year 
For libera] graduate students. Bi-weekly through ; 


ime to be a ] 


Dc ranged, 


) “ , arr.) The Staff 
Research in Bacteriology (arr. 


: em 
Ime and credits to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Health Resources Survey 


survey of complete medical care f 
Oratory and clinical diagno , adequat 
) T 

to full fan and com rehabil 


Junior students with t 


departments Compari 
acilities 1 care in faci 
tice, Em 

and Community publ 
Ported and voluntary 
assumed, One hour a week 
Uring summer, 


Phasis is on c 


Public He 


and Staff 

alth Practice | " 
шеу of Public health practice at nationa i ids 
еуез, Ри ind private agencies. Опе ‚ 


Weeks. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Executive Officer 
фу ч 

‚ Nutrition 
rote 


Professor of Biochemistry, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biochem 
Professorial Lecturer 0n 
Pr oft ssorial Lecture 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, 
William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M.D., 
George Washington Irving, Jr., Ph.D., 
Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on = 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Robert Allen Clayton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0) Bioche mistry 
Klaus Schwarz, M.D., Associate in Biochemistry 

Harold William Clark, Jr., Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry , ^. 
Norman Philip Goldstein, A.M., M.D., Associate 1n Biochemistry Bio- 


Hildegard Newcomb Wilson, Ph.D., Associate 


( Research 


chemistry 


1 Master Scier 2 the feld « 
C 'erequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor 0 
I e program ave и the followi c 
1-12, 21, 22, 151-52; Physics 6 and 7; Zoology 177 
Sain „эс. 220, 227-6 
Required: thirty ling Biochemistry 221-22 225, 2^ " 25) 
9-3 The ге to be selected from Jiochemistry i n 
= t k 5 сс с 
261, 295-96, 4 ‹ val of the adviser, from graduate , sible 
Bacteriolog Pharmacology. It is usually Df complet” 
50:8 E arses student can be assure 
| of e re 
Doctor р} 


113-14 Biochemistry 
Physiological and clini 


hour, and two three 


221-22 Biochemistry (4-4) 
! „К ж қ ents. n 
А lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical «m Tues. * 
site: Chemistry 22 and 152. Material fce, $12 a 
— 7 құш | to 2:00 Р.М. -kef 
Thurs., 9 to 12 A.M. and 1 to 2 Hore, 
22 РУТ Ur ho Ens , mes 
224 Biochemistry of the E n ymes \ I) 253 the enzYP Mon. 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry 13 or 21. 
enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry ! { 
$:00 Р.М. тһе Sta 
Ге be 
Tim 


Biochemical Preparations (3) T 
arts graduate students. Material tee, 


For liberal art 
arr ] The 
220 Biochemical Labor atory Methods (3) 


1 angea 
ne, 612. 
For liberal arts graduate students Material fee, ? 


arranged 


(218) 


BEL Biochemistry 219 


Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) Roe 
The current literature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate 
students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified medical 
students. Fri, 4:00 Р.м. 


Proteins and Amino Acids ( 


A lecture course for liberal arts gr 
chemistry 114 or 222 1954-55: 


Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) К 
А lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 1954-55 
апа alternate years, 


ж 


О А.М. 
Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Treadwell 
À lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 222. 1955-56 


ànd alternate years 


Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 
l'ime and credits to be arranged. 
er и Е 
hesis (3—3) Roe, Treadwell 
е5 , 7 = 
Applied Nutrition (1) Sebrell 
For ве 1 
upon d 
rerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. Sat. 9 А.М. 


Mor medical students and graduate students. Lecture course 


tary requirements, deficiency diseases, and therapet 


3IOLOGY 


` - cer 
Professor of Biology, Executive ofi 


aul William Bowman, Ph.D., 
of Biology 


P 
Sam Clark Munson, ^h.D., Associate Professor 


Robert 4 irter Cook, Lecture! on Genetics 

H an 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science th a major in Biology (c оіштдіі 
D i 4 pach си é uh а major 3 i 57 сыс CU! 
С — 1 Stud —Prerequisite: the Art and Lett ters or the Scient 


‚ offerings will be 4 
minar. For further an lege 

х Шеге. 
‚ Dean of С қ 


the field of Biology ( 
of Science degrees 
equivalent. 


or Master of Science in 


a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
or the 


pages 83- -86. 201 "i 
field in Biology (Sch 


age 04 
. al courses list 


lege): —P rerequisite 
tively, with a major in 
the genera 
Arts in Educ atic n with a teachi ng 
ducation curricul um, p 


jsite: the 
y Ад page 153, and the profession 


Biology at this U niversity, 
1 requirements as stated on 


Required 


on 


(Graduate Council) —See page 91. 


First GROUP 


I-2 Sur logy (3—3) 
Gvstemati iy of the plant 1 
i the erdependence of livir 
their « Р Ir tion t 
1 Material fee, % 
А eve ( 
It \ flere 
SECOND GROUP pov? 
" [d 


inc 
ils and their componente ? the рге? 0 


nimal cells ‘ 
| ining 10 vor 
4 their role in heredity, with t$ r of college ше ( 
for study. Prerequisite: оз! " term : 
ion of mise si fee, $6 2 ~- 
biology, or Zoology. Material fours) em 


hour); геси ation (1 hour); laboratory (31 


* See also departments of B 


otany and Zoology. 


(220) 


139 Cell Physiology (4) Yocum 


The fundamental physiology of protoplasm, Prerequisite: Chemistry 


12 and one year of college biology, bot: ( g Morning 
146 Environmental ements (3) 
1 £ t 1 ir х Е y C Y 
and 1 һа} Er ۸ ‹ 
the [ 1 р Ж t 
i ә. p 
( work I 
y I N 1054-55 
(4-2) OW n 
directed § 1 
М f 
THIRD GROUP 
201—2 " 
Seminar: Cytology (3-3) Bowmar 
“vening т | 
21 
“12 TT 
Resear hin Cytolos y (arr.) Jowman 
ume and credit be arranged. (А fered 1954 er t "P 
А 101ору 211.) 
1). : 
300 Thesi 
le 2--2 
Thesis (3-3) man 
r EL" т 1 
е to be arr nged Also offered 1954 su er te NORY 


299 (4).) 


BOTANY * 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Officer 
William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 


Lyman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Profe ssorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 
of Botany 


65507 


Tohn Gilbert Palmer, M.S., Assistant Pro 

+}. jan 
Bachelor Arts or Bachelor of Science (Columbian 

( —Department : the ‚ Science * 
І иц re t ( $ ۹ 02 ( 3 24 A 
82, ! 
R ral requ ents à tated ‹ pages 77 NT 
init Botany beyond the intr luctory COU 
^ 1 t a І tere! Lia ol- 
Master n the field of Botany (Columbian б, 
—Prere ( 79 Bachelor of Scien 

пу 


e gt КТ 
, »g|met 
I Struct Yocum, I ali 
F he 
l i t 
Ihe typical plant a working mechanism, with the emphasis te $5. 
ger iological sig ince of plant physiology Materia! 77 and 
i oe! a (^ honrs)—morning afternoon» 


105 
107 
‚ fungi, and mosses 
(Not offered 1n 1954 
repre 
* See a he ents of Biology, Geo raphy, and Zoology btain from the 
t Before completing registratior Botany 1, each student must ob 
tative of the Department an assignt ^t to a laboratory section 


<a 


109 Plant Morpholog 


Survey I tr 
followed by the 
familie Prer 


1а | 
hour | 


lant Growth 
The fur 


Courses of Instruction 


and 


1 i Re ources 
tives.) (Not offered in 1954-55.) 


THIRD GROUP 


221-22 Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55 ) 


-36 Seminar: Physiology (3-3) 
Not offered in 1954-55.) 


241-42 Seminar: Ecology (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 


295-96 Research (arr.) 


ime, credits, and fees to be arrange d. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
| e to be arra 


128. Economic Geography: Agriculture; 131, C 
132, Land Use are recommende 


rranged. (Also offered 


"onservation 
d as elec- 


Smith 


Yocum 


1954 summer t 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A,, Professor of Business 
istration 

arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 

ames Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
Ministration 

"*entell Ernest Ogdon, Ph.D., Pr 
istration 

seph Leo Krieger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 

C istration 

arl William Clewlow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Аат 

E stration 

ügene Fields, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insu 


Joh өр 1 2 65 
" Jay Corson, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra- 
tion 


ae 
1 


ofessorial Lecturer in Business Adm 


er , я 2 ; 
le Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
mini А 4 s » 
4 istration, Executive Officer 
ог М ; Ч : 
9n Gouverneur Barnewall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business 
dministration 


pe Cohen, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Business Administra- 
on 


ohn A Johnson, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
exander Scott, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 


‹ 
C 
ert € Е 
( elor o Ха : 
School of EL S. tence in Engineering with an option in Business Administrat 
] Engi AL 
Pachelor 8 neering) —See pages 12 132-33 
Í of 
School A Arts ғ ' ne I tion 
di Educ ation) —Р( с : 
огей; the pn so  rerequisite: the Education c page 64 
Чг; list. Ше Business Education option, pages 152-53, and the professi 
isted ог uci п oj n, pages 52-53, апо Іп [ I à 


! pages 158 59. 


[x 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND GROUP 


Business Organization and Combination (3) 
of business enterprise 
i (Also offere 


and their СО 


IOI 
d 1954 


Simple and interrelated forms 
by government. Morning and ev 


ig sections 
summer term.) 
Owens 


б ТТ. » p , 
102 Business Management (3) 
1 movement, organization of an enterprise, 
cation to various departments 


(Also offered 1954 sume 


The management 
£ management and their appli 
of manageme and their appl 

Morning and evening sections 


rise. 


ersonnel Management in Industry (3) {ations 
work of the personnel department, human f€ 


ig. (Also offered 1954 summer term.) , rm. 
105, offered spring ғ 


105 F 

Organization and 
business. Mort 
Business Administration 105x, same as 


Evening 
, А Owens 
in Personnel Management ( 3) 


106 Problems 
Pri s of human relations illu trated by cases drawn ieee renin 
anc ry. Prerequi Bu Administration 105. T 
on 
; ohns?! 
109 Office Management (3) ҚР-ы appl 
1] { an office, use of office machines Evening 


Organization and layout ot an . 
n problems. 


( work, supervisio 


ез, ning and execution ¢ 
Also offered 1954 summer t 
ти Iministrati 


= , m 
leasing and property 


Morning. 


tice 


] taxation 


116 Urban Transportation (3) . p, finances 
Local rtation in economii development; regulatie м різ ning 
eration, an с it services; ommunity fered n 
f treets, highway king, and traffic control. ( ot 
1954-55.) С n 
оһе 
121x General Insurance ( е, п rine, and 
A general course in кы iples of property, life, nomic ше 
i urance р n of insurance in the 7 Mornin’: 
* тта ^ ics 1-2 
nes »1 »quisite: Economic? Я ds 
1 Fie 
123-24 Property and Cas ualty Insurance oh 
A and B (2-2) ку insurance са 
1 principles and pr actices of property and casua ers contr 
c | ют f insurance, types of came visio® 


emphasis оп the economics 0! 
agency and brokerage, 


provisions, i 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 121. 


~ 


-26 Property and Casualty Insurance C ity 10507825 0041 
, practices of property and сазда? erves fina 


The principles and | 
emphasis on theory of probability, г: 


EE 


Statements, ап 
requisite: Busines 


127-28 Property and Cas 


E and F (2-2) 
Principles of 


business orgal 

I ) С 
29-30 Property апа Las 
Gand H 
Insurance law with 
surance contract 
tracts, 
state and morte: 
Common 


1934-55 


agencies, 


131 Business Finance 
Basic princ 


requisit ‹ ting 
Business tr 
Evening 


'урез and sources of 


Analysis ға fact 
{ invest: ents 
Classes of 
ning. (Also of 


150 of 


141 


Survey of 


п rke 
retaili “ung, wholesaling 
Structure and it а 
Nomics I- Eve; 

M Busines,” Adn 
Horning 


investors, regul 


Principle 5 of Mark 


etin, p P T( ble ms 


Business Administration 


1stmet 
mir ation 123—724 
/ , > 
ualty Insurance 
ng; pri of busine 
1 agen gc t 


er 
carrie d 

' (3) 

( g ( 
1-2 I lso 
ation 131X ume 8 


1954 summer tert 


eting (3) 


Courses of Instruc tion 


. РЕГ 4 1 1. 
f di costs, Prereq Business Administration 4 
Morning. 
sup 
146 Sales Manag é те пі я (3) n 
1 xecutives with rops ect to plann ing sales er 
drs nen’s quotas; s€ tion, training, ane * 14 
Prerequisite Jusiness ' Administration 
147 Advertising \3 
Advertising as a function of marketi 
I е, 1 ism, and ntrol of a 
g a tool of 1 ent 
er ter ) 
145 (3) 
functior g ү», 
(Not fferc in 195 
150 e 
chasing policies, mark uer (№ 
ndise, chasing information and гес 
ЕР Вата"! 
ling (3) - ak 
3 bl i 4 ncluding T о» 
в and problems in retail merchandising, 1 erson | 
rv valuation, and expense control; service and Р 
ents 


outing of $ qaos" 


- Traffic Management (3) 
r 
f shipper * 


of traffic 


- 
un 


department, 


Organization and records 
\ bv carriers, rate and charges, relation 0 

tà gencies ( Not offered in 1954-55.) 4 
Og" 
р Ал 4 Я 
175 Intro uction to Foreign Trade (3) „ntial о е 
Terminology, 1 + » jitions 6556 stati e 

i x 1 

ding, ‹ 1 trade 

re e: I 1-2 Ogi” 


“ an 
ein " [? 
1 financing con J 


176 Exporting 
1 reign trade, 


P y and 
enta Business 
Not offere og 
- pods,” 
17! Foreign Mark. ets (3) dities op 
Pattern of wot trade by ct yuntries and commo, analys 
preparing wer surveys, selectec d * gional mar 
requisite: Economics 1-2 Evening. pocket 
na 4 
а 


Business Reports and Analyses (3) orts fof 
»ecific business and ГЄР 


rs. Evening 


101 


Research іп sj problems 


Open to seni 


usc 


195 


198 


t 
w 
N 


чы 


268 


79 


278 


X n ha^ | 
Controller shi 


Pr ет in Busin 


Princi; 


ез and met 
from bu ‹ nd 
102 Open 

Busir A 
Ever ir 


Seminar in Mark 
езеагс} 


1 апа repor 


Manageme nt E? 


“ysis of the t 


*nt engineering 
Ods sury 
simp lication, z€ 
men 


t Programs. 


Re 
Ad 


readings in 
: - 
nel Management (№ 


еп 


cchniq 


ment 


РГ" istration 
] ministre 
Business 4a 


ойегеа 


adings in Business (3-3) 


$74 


the fields of finance, 


. РА ere) 
t offered in 1954-55 


Courses of Instruction 


—— 


Research 


al, 


mer 1 


esearch (3 


Seminar in Business Management (3 
on various phases of mé 
] personnel management. E 


Owens 


business, indus 


d 1954 50" 


3-3) 
ncluding 


( Also offere 


anagement 2 % 


The Stall 


293-94 Business R 3 
Not offered in 1954-55.) 
uri жамы қыса ла өре” jege! 
295 Contr Петзһар 1n the Federal Service | 3) Кп pe 
Function of the controller in federal agencies; special probleg d in 
ed ntroller function in government and business. ot 0 
1954-55 
" , 1 Cri er 
200x seminar n Controllership (3) neg. 
n : : : vo te all types 94 ме 
R 1 anced problems ої the с ntroller 1n all tyf 
ind the Fe leral Government Evening 
; sup 
207—995 В: n Po (3—3 ) je 
29 ) { ( 3-3) à 
/ т , : f jevelopi"s 
nage t are analyzed with the view О Mt егюовле 
es are used to show the problems © 
Evening: 


nage 


nance, etc. 


ment 


CHEMISTRY 


len 
à Sc 0 nistry 
4 mistry 
mistry 
ankama, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Geochemistrs 
thin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor ff Chemistry 
Rey n" Офсет 
еп Esse , | ! 
ar *iselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Prof 
ime Ww Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Pr 
Aes үү; 
ж Villard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Asse 
Ore P 
Nip re Peter Perros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Edward Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


istry White, B.Chem.Eng., Ph.D., Assistant 1 


Courses of Instruction же 


22 
23 


(School of 


1 in Chemistry 


age 64. 


rofessional courses listed 


schmidt 

y | An introduction to the physical sciences 
—— astronomy, and geology with emphas 
hod and its achievements rather than 0 

science major 

(3 


course for non-sc - 


inal 
2 morning; 14% 


I c» me as II, offered spring term. Morning after 
n . эз i s im | 12. offered fall term. Afternoon det 
ince?) 


21 Qualitati 
Theoretica 


of separating and Mech 
| cations and anions using semi-m! Т ture 
"hemistry 12. Laboratory fee, $15^ ection" 
(6 hours)—afternoon and evening sec 
ec 


nmer term.) an 
21, offered spring term. Afternoon 


ve In rgant 


ly of methods 


Che ү чуча 

ing sectior 
2] 2 , , , M ° jid 
22 Qu ntitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) ^ Schr 
Theory and р! f quantitative analysis БУ typical Mi orto 
ee ы t ry ^ I ^ а ; labor?" 


1۷ etri 
( %15 Le 
+111-12 Р! al Ch 
Int t 
111-1 
4 Che 
trir- M STU 2 
113-14 I пузи al Chemistry Laboratory (2 2) isteri 
Laboratory to accompany Chen Lor D» Students гей, ur 
| emis. ; “hemis f 
must register concurrently for рег елік? 
іп hyste e 


Chemistry 113-14 
f lectures 


already have credit 


th for 


unless 


Saturday sections 


n M. ) Schmidt 
122x Quantitative Inorganic Analysis II \4) | 
A conti lation of С nistr) i including t 


t Chemistry 135x, same as 135, offered spring terr 
191-52 Organic 
Chemistry of the 
Chemistry ISI until 
istry 21 
Morn 


Chemistry 
ing and evenin 
evening sections. Chemistry 
hours )—morr ing and 
noon and evenir 


155х 0 


rganic C 


The 


hemistry : Preparations (2 or 4) Wren: 
synth 


hesis of reani mr 


156x 


EE o om 


т> b қадым 9 Chemistry 22 and 152 1055 
34 " е sci ( Pr yuisite 

39 and a ternate year 

19 . 

3 Chemical L 


^^ general 


0 isi 
р rts, "rerequisite СІ 
TeRistration 


iteratu re (1) 


Course in cl 


emical literature with re 


iemistry 
Chen istry 111-12 


Courses of Instruction EB } 


234 
THIRD GROUP 
203 Chemical Kinetics (2) ve 
The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing them. 
requisite Chemistry 112. 1955-5 and alternate years. 
Wood 
211-12 Advanced Physical Chemistry (2-2) ‚фео? 
Development of the principles of thermodynamics and kine шу 
and i lication to chemical problems. Prerequisite: 
111-12 and 113-14 Evening. 
216 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
An introduction to classical 
nt the student with the 
] or concu 
i ssion of instruct 1954-55 
221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3) 4 phys” 
A study of the theory and application o! chemical y d 122 
t 1 с 1 . t , 22 
с cal methods of analysis. Prerequisite yemistry "the | га” 
The lectures may be taken for 2 credits a term without. rator 
tory work. Laboratory fee, $9 a term Lecture (2 hours}, 
(3 hours—optional) (Not offered in 1954-55.) at 
2 
ET. ЗА Vince 
226 Quantitative Organic Analysis (3) Ц 122 aod 
Micro and semi-micro procedures. Prerequisite Chemis Rot offe 
152; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, #15. “ 
in 1954-55.) E 
ре” 
4231-32 Special Topics 1n Inorganic Chemistry: the ) 
ч ^ : f à v PLANS 2-2 
Chemistry of the Less Familiar Elements (a east ya 
: АКД “ж е 
ие: Chemistry 132 and 152. 1954-55 80 
| , 
24-44 Radiochemi n 
233-34 Radiochemistry (2-2) : topes» „д 
ч А . - е Ж е с 
preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive (Not offe 
natural and artificial. 1 Chemistry 131-3* 
1 4 
Rank, 
237-38 coches 
i of the principles and laws of, Й of the de 
1 тысы digne Nomen. distribution, Ce 
pertaining to the abundance, reiations ips, 4 701816" y. 
. - ^ e. Prefed log? 
ments in the various rock and mineral specie sajor ! geo 
istry 112 Or à Machelor of Science degree with à п“ 
Evening weet 
4 A 4 4 ° ку“ (t 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) 3 pound. у 
A é E 7 ә, { -arbon com hemis ; 
[he syntheses, reactions, and properties ) > e quisi - yo" 
fundamental theories of organic chemistry- Prereq „>? 
^ 4. : Chemistry 
$2; prerequisite or < ncur n 
and 193. Evening Wire? 
n қ А a E ic com 
253 Advanced Synthetic Отватс Chemistry (3 ) of оқалы) 
< , 4 : „ eynthes -55 
ployed in the syntoc in 19545 


A study of the reactions em ne ere 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. (Not 0 


pounds, 


— c 


257 


191-92 


195-96 


399-300 


Chemistry 235 


Theoretical Organic Che mistry (3) Sager 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 252. A survey of modern theories of organi 
chemistry with emphasis on reaction mec ( ] alt 

Nate year 


Ms. , ы The Qr fT 
Seminar: Recent Develi pments in The Stafi 
Chemistry (1—1) 


Individu vestigatior f sr ||. problen All gistere 
tor a Masti grec Che try e expected t 

during re ; , м 1 to take | its prog 
Credit eminar work yl t ер 
ister 4 1 two ence 

cre the ` vork е ‹ 
Period of I 


Res - І | уеа V eS One e 
dents with ad Lab ее, $6 а I 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


f Civil Engineering 
ДЕ ngineer™ а 


irl Hug 70 Walther, B. - M. ej E., Professor 0] 
f Civil 


Ph.D., Professor of Civi 
Dr., Professor 0 


C 
*Bruce Douglas Greenshields, С.Е. 
Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing. 


Engineering 


Waldo Edward Smith, Professorial 


B.E. in C.E., M.S. in С.Е, 


we in "x Engineering ing 
ri 

Raymond | Eyman, С.Е. qa Professor of € їой Engin fessor 
Haaren ^ s rt Miklofsky, B.C.E. M.Eng., D.Eng., Associate Pro 

ring 


of Civil Engineering, se Officer ‚ий 
Assistant Professor of Civil Еп! ivi 
in C.E., M.S іп Eng. Lecturer ™ 


Ralph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. 


Engineering 
Garrett Carper Tewinkel, B.S. in M.E., M.C.E., Lecturer in 


civil Ё“ 


gineering 
Demetrios Aremistos P olvchrome, A.B., 
Civil Engineering 
Vincent Harry Hennessy, В. C.E., Lecturer in © ой E ngineerint 
Henry Welles, B.C. E., Lecturer їп Civil Engineering 
„ 127779 for 


Rick 1 ird 
эе 12 
E r C Engineering (5 kool of E ngineering) —See pase 5 
requireme ^ д 13475? 
М er Sae [пёётїт ( Scl | of En ingering) —5ее pages 
ement of re nt ете ге 
Civil. Engineer Engineering) —see page 135 ior sta 
qu ent 
First GROUP 
Бутан 
Plane Surveying (2) eying with С 
iples, methods, and instruments used in ud Lecture 
work. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. Surveying ес, у section 
hour)—field w rk (3 hour '$) —afternoon and Satures 54 
n 
А - Walther a 
21 Analytical Mechanics: ү " 
“ - . . 1 " 
Statics (2) ids; fri 
. centro! the 
'omposit ] lution of forces; axial stresses istration: А 
egis 
$ ‚6; prer requisite or egy. reg е” 
апа evening sections . erm. 
offered spring * Sta 


21x, same à5 21, 


(236) 


23 


4 


Civil Engineering 


vibrations. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21. Morning 
sections, 


Civil Engineering 22x, same as 


22, ( ter 
Higher Surveying (4) in 
Elements of geo lesy, triangulation, topography, hy g 
precise and trigonome leveling, with fi k. Prere e: ¢ 
Engineer 2 Surveying fee, $12 , lax 
Work, 1954-55 and alternate years, Saturday І I 5 


alternate years, alteri 


Elementary Photogrammetry (3) Tewinkel 


{ j 
History and development of phot d trv: f 
met] 4 

di { 

Ee. 

f scale, t Р ( 


SECOND GROUP 


Strength of Materials (4) Walther, W 


Tension, « 


ànd worl 
] 


ап‹ 


( Prerequisite 


Hydra; iS. (1) 
Hydre tati Бы 


turbulent 


Evening « 


Material; and Hydraul 


QWuilc 5 


Laboratory (2) 
Jeterminati i 
à study of 
Tequisite 


n of the f 
* flow of f 


Pre 


concurrent registra 


11 quisite 


al or Civil 
"boratory fee ge - 

: у tee, $9. Laboratory | 
Sections " е d 


alvses of bear ete fins f atressi 
bents Pre 18116 
rii Drafting-room fee, $2. 1 
гооп (4 } г - е t " 
e 1 3 hours) 1054-<5 ( ( 
1955-56 and 4-55 
апа alternate € ever g 


Bridge Stresses 

Detern ir 
l'equisite 
Ours ) - 


Noon: 


Q 
‹ Courses of Instruction 


23 


147-48 Structural Design (2 
Con tions and drawing 


Civil 


urs). 1954 $$ and alt 


L an iate year ‚ afternoon. 
Concrete and Masonry MiklofshY 


149-50 
Construction (3-3) ^ 
“ : е ; 
а рт | theory of reinforced ene 25 
I requisite: Ct 1 Engineen ering 
tory fex $9 Civil Engine alt 
hours laboratory or 25-50 
ео 
te years evening; om, 
boratory OF drafting гос 
1251-52 wo 
d 
Pk €5 
yous spans, rigid fra jon 
ction, à 1 moment dist? ears 
1954-55 and Irernaté 
evening elds 


id mainten g inf: 
( years even £ 


164 


3 4 ring 6. 1054-55 and alternate 2 
Î alternate years, evening Ж” 
ереше” 
Gea 


Late afternoon 
102 Soil Mechanics Эн 
сест „‘neerif ке” 
Гһе basi ncept behavior of soil as an engine. d alt? 
Pr ( ( с 25, 123, and 130. 1954-27 
п «6 and alternate years, pon 
"г " M 1 ( 
THIRD GROUP W lth’ 
nu 
a 9? 


ials (3) 

E " e Stresses " d que 
cs ol materia "Es wrest an 
torsion, 10% lized $t 

years. 


ics in the тес! 


1 
general bending, 
Evening: 


1 alternate 


1954-55 an 


Civil Engineering 239 
HN ne j / ) 


203 


Stress, strain, torsion 
Evening 


Foundation Problems (4) 


The integratior u theory a oil r 1 

et 1 
foundation, ret pe stabilit i ( і 
interre! | iral action and il stability ( ( 


1955-56 and alternate y« 


Theory of Structures (3) Miklofsky 


3 
Advanced an: à ( 1 of inde 
continuou per n bridges, ! g ( 
rames, and columr 195$ 1 ate у 


А study of tl 
cluding the 
alternate years 


appli 


of prestressed concrete structures. 1955-56 ar 


Thesis (3-4) The Staff 


Time to be arranged 


I TERATURP? 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND L 


Lit- 


Languages and 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Professor of Classical 


eratures, Executive Officer 


f Cl assical Languages and 


Dey of 
( I) lustrate the literary, 
e í y 
g f ich 
br y plat 
Er , Drar 
f 1 er 
I 
TRANSLATION ЖҮ 
, Тай" 
71-72 Gree! nds in Literature 
се. 
(3- , өшер” 
k: + tieerary 1 
Selects ег тесі па their literar) 
N 
LANGUAGE C JURSES ‘ 
а Latime 
0 
†1-2 " 
V 
13-4 Se nd year Latin (3-3) «p increased d Ps 1 
A continuation of the preceding course, but pane: i and (4574 
n reading Latin selections which illustrate Roma erequisl es: 
uation of vocabulary building in Englis in Evening: 
-al Languages 1-2 or two years of high school Lath sme 
pate 
cac DUIS. 
һ11-12 First-year бегей (3-3) the Ме” pr 
Essentials of grammar. Reading selections from Classi? 
ner patristic "Олай Offere d ай rnately 
guag Evening pati 
4ر‎ о 
п ~ nons 
115-14 Second- zs of 98 tion 
Review of n rapid reading 0 rears: | 
x ait S 1055 <6 and alterna 
Эн 055- 


Helle 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


! ind Syphilology, 
itolk and Syph 
H ` not or of Dermatology 
Any Ford Anderson, M.D., Profess 


> , um 
Xecutive Officer : "linical Professor o 
ШЕ William Creswell, A.B. M.D. Assistant СІ 
Haven Kirke апа ТҮ Assistant Clinical Professor of Der- 
Vden ¢ ыы S.. M.D., Assistant Clini 
í Irby-Smith, B.S., M. 
n ™atology and Syphilology MO Lh pL ME 
“odore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Associa 


Syphilo], as 24% 
1 ^ In Dermatology 
Jue, ES" Gan Jr, M.S. M.D., Associate in 
уо, , I her P РИНЕ 
Wendell Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology 
lolo 7 


ҮТҮЕ 
G ; 'rmatology and Syphi 
"ben Goodman M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermat 
logy ы | i 
The Staff 
jt. E 
t M Dermatology and Syphi A One ! ‚ week 
s. 1 T ] syphilis 
ctures on diseases of the s I "ss 
316 Neurosyphilis uL pan oua ne ға, -- 
"tures, clinical demonstrations, and рг: 


Peutic Procedures, 


; о k diseases 
азе demonstrations, diagnosis, an 
Syphilis. Жы General Hospital. The Staff 
1C отап 
17-8 Clinic hild Tw ү urs а 
in infants and children. Two h 
"rmatoloey and syphilology in infants and 
Week. Children, Hospital. = 
499. The Staf 
lo Clinic т irs а week 
te А CILE f the ski Iw у urs 
tical demonstrations, diseases of 


niversity Hospi 


tal, 


ECONOMICS 


Professor о] Economics 
of Economics 


in Economics 
ear о 
Lecturer 1n Econ 


n Econo mics 


*Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor 
Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer 
Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial 
lak, Ph.D., Profe ssorial Lecturer i 
George Wythe, Ph.D., Pro fessorial Lecturer in Ei onomics 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Pr ofessor of Financ? uti 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, T 


mic 


Ja ques Jacobus Po 


[ames Coogan, 
Officer 
Walter David 
Wilson Emerson Scl midt, Ph.D., 


onomics 


of Е ^ 
f Ec onomics 


Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor 
Assistant Professor 9 : 
Charles David 5tewart, M.S.S., LL.B., Lecturer їп Economics 
‚ Jaszi, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Thorp Moore, Ph.D., Lecturer їп E« 


( Columbia 


Geor 
опоти $ 


Frede rick 


от іп Economics 


1 
requisite and Letters curriculum 1n J 
I stics GI, sec page 92 (1) Ee 
general requirements as state 1 on pages 77 82 ап“ purses o 
101-2 | 121 and fifteen additional hours in second-groUP hich таў.) 
‹ wi al of tl er; (2) Economics 198 сө» јог. M 
upor ‹ etion of twenty-one ol the required hours in t г select 
S 111-1 4) nine cred s of otl j-group 606 Histo?" 
2 Л f ¢ ^. ; 
{ 1 1 

wing departme ts—Accounting, : 

1 М 

I P Sci Sociology, and Statistics. 7 ( Jum 
u я tin American Civilization е 
atin 2 EL «te: 
C ment of History, pase 274 prere: y 
omics (Ci lumbian College this Unive” 
maior in E -onomics att 6 
ajor m C 63580. 

r $ 

sed on Раб urs й 
legree are state it bow she 


I 
2) six credi А 
Ww cl 1 fisca policy E licy 
1-4 Бог e 44); economic P9 
б 266 enatior -82 290). Gor 
265, 2 ernatior , 200 
Doctor hilosoph . раве 91... (School af 
а Е. onomics '* / 
? r of Arts 1 m 24 (sa?! $ 
і in F onomic Policy major d 


vernment with a may 


‘ee: the d 


ог the equivi 


 — Economics 


For Information 
Vernment w 


ith courses in Economics, see pages 174-8 
Schelor of Science im Engineering with an option 

^ A. é 
neering) Sec pages 127-29, 133 


FIRST GROUP 
1-2 Principles of Econ 


2) 
Survey of ‹ pies, 1 
contempor ге mk ics I 
2. M типе an ] evel SCC (A м ^ 
conomics IX ате I, оПегеа ng 
2x. same as 2 ered f 


101-2 Economic Analysis (3-3) 


Analysis Jf demand, supply, and n 
tional income tion, f 
economic Ecor ics IOI 15 prerequisite 
і бесі A ffered 1954 ( ( 
Economics 101х f 101 

104 History f Ei поті Т) 7774746 
History of the 1 »- , of « r 
Ing probler ome = үне 
alternate ear 

105 Business C^ lé f (3) 
Analy is of strategic factor 
busine ( ex Ex 

іш Mone, ind Banking (3) 
Theory” of money, credit, and banking; con 
Federal Re c System t ппапсі 
Pects of money; current financial prol 
Mections, (Also offered 1954 summer t 

Economics I21x, same as 121, offered Sf 
4 

12; Monetar, Theory and Polit 1) 
"Meipal conter porary theories, ba und 
1954-55 ind. alter ate years, morning; 1955 


evening 


12 ý 
4 Financial In. 


$2$esfd ren وود‎ 
stitutions anc 


" gr of the m ( l 
*conom, Chanol x ” M ۴ "г , 
men: J» angi 1 if ( 
pnt, Special en map netarv fr cw k f 
“evelopment, M. қ 

126 Morning 
б , 
The go" Exchange and International Finance (3 
she theory Mi eseis of the бышы cid 

Vm— ternas, ат ест zv 

"Doni ) 1 
91 


Courses of Instruction e 


44 of 
ті ~ , an 
133 The Economy о] the Soviet Union (3) Сое 
nent and main features of the economic life of the 24 
(See also History 146, 249, and Geography 196.) 19 95 
and alternate years. 
141-42 Labor Economics (3-3) legis 
hours, and employment; labor organizations; labor КЁ 


Wages 
tion and the 


Finance and Taxation (4-3) 
ernment expend jitures, 


federal administrative boards, Evening. 


161-62 Public 
General survey of gov 
taxation, economic ef fects O 
ment debt p licies. Morning. 

Watson 


Economic Activity (3) econome 


sources an 


f expenditures and taxes, anc 


< Got ernment Control of 


165 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating 
activity, types and sp heres of control. Evening. 
721500 
Wats? 
166 Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3). forts 
ч d social re 


conomic àn 


heories of € 
kgrounds. 


Critical analysis of the major t 
and bac 


with special attention to their origins 


Summer term 1954. dy 
Kenn? 


171 Eco nomics of Trans ortation (3) . gf moton, 
History, organiz ration, competition, rates, and regulation 9 
rail, and water carriers. (Not offered in 1954-55: ) d 
^ . t . EUR z ennet) 
172 Economics 0) Public Utilities (3) 4 public ро. 
Regulation, valuation, rate making development, an P 
(Not offered in 1954-55. ) dt 
Schm! 
181-82 International Economics ( 3-3) P analysis © 
cs, theories of inte rnational trac’ apization* 


Survey of world economi al or 
international economic problems, and the internation’ тег term.) 


Afternoon and evening sections. (Also offered 1954 su 


International Economic Policy (3-3) range FP nts 
pital move" 


Historical and theoretical analysis of tariffs, 


change and trade control, discrim ination, b. 
policies related thereto. (Not offered in 1054755: ж the 

ly 
185-86 Economic History and Problems 0] th 
» - ab U 
South America (3-3) " of the et 

E ie 
Evolution and existing st ucture of the Қ еге” оса 806 
TU 4? 
‘cular emphasis ОП y 192. Even" 


Americ an Republics, with part 


development and prospects. also GeograP oh 


„f Middle 4 
| К 


(See 


-88 Economic History and Problems « 


187-t 
’ ich 
America (3-3) Central A eric] " 
Economic structure and development of Mexico, чу situation’ ی‎ 
the Antilles with attention both to individual co , 191) PS 
also Geogr? P^ 


regional and over-all pr: blems. (See 


and alternate years. 


Economics 245 
BEEN ee Vei aaa Да ИННИИ Жж. 
198 Readings and Research (3) The Staff 


; ы қ he 
Comprehensive survey of economics. Open only to students —— 
major is economics and who have completed twenty-one hours o 
course work in economics. Time to be arranged 


: Ton ta | f= 
Economics 198x, same as 198, offered spring term. Time to be ar 
ranged, 


THIRD Group 


, . , ы D. ", Р ‘ 2.22 24 - ч 
201-2 History and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development a га- 
ture of economic thought, origins and problems of the maj E ! 
theory, and their relation to present problems and policies. vening 
203-4 Contemporary Economic The ry (3-3) W atson 
The contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, Robinson, Hicks, 
others, Evening. 
T , 2 d ] 14 
205 Theory of Em ployment and Income (3) Polak 
(Formerly Economics 206) 4 : 
*terminants of the level of employment and income, K« sian a 
Classical systems contrasted, and recent o ојес 
*vening. 
2 ; М - Ж 
06 Business Cycle Theory (3) Polak 


(Formerly Economics 205) г 
1€ general characteristics of business cycle theories and discussi 
01 particular theories. Evening. 
208; Т em ЖЕУ" 
х The National Income (3) Jaszi 
€ theory of economic 


aggregates, measurement and policy aspects of 
National income. Evening 
УМ Readings in Advanced Economics (3) The Staff 
"tegration and coordination of advanced economic theories. Enx 

“onomics 211x, same as 211, offered spring term. Time to be ar- 
ranged, 


213 


Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Burns 
Sntinuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in economic 
thought during 


the present century. 
9Ummer term 


214 : : 1954. p 
uantitative Economics ( 1) Moore 
m gecounting: forms and uses; budget and income acc unts; 
els: *y-tlows and input-output analysis; aggregative econometric mod- 


: . : } | ашайын of 
KS Programming, single-equation estimating techniques; analysis of 
Changing : 


composition of economic aggregates. (Not offered in 


1 nq erial Economic: (3-3) Watson 
2 m p of price, Production, and inventory policies of business 
33-24 М, "ning. 


0 oli ^ 
The etary Policy and Central Bankin; 
Money system in 

t 


icies of he F 
hing 26 Federal 


(3-3) Young 


its relation to national income, monetary pol- 


Reserve and other central banking systems. Eve- 


Courses of Instruction 


қ ‚ 2 "art 
241 or Economics (3) Stewar 
f industrialism for labor, questions of social policy» е 
Evening 


ations ої 
lutions of labor problems. 


tions of economics to 50! 
177% „wart 
244 Labor Relations (3) Stew? 
4“ 7 
the elements comprising ; 


contract and 


The collective bargaining 
and of management. 


nalysis of the policies of labor 
251 Theories 0) Economic Development 43) ке 
~ Growth and change in economi activit pital accumulations ' 
novations in technology and busine r izat 
Su 1954 
Colm 
3-3) ub 


Ж al 


ry and doctrines oi рав 
ncing; current tax pre 


261-02 


juons 


Special pr deficit 
tate, à local relations Evening. 
| ji watson 
205 поти P 16^ (1) the 
ıe nature, forms, ! hod 1 objectives of economic policy 
lation of economic theory to economic [X licy. Evening. 
i Y Watson 


Sirr 3 и ; 
266 Problems oj Governmental Economu 
The execution о! economic policies às they are 


processes of government. Evening. 
y^ Coo 


268 Economi Organization 0) the Soviet Union (3) } viet 
Development ot the Russian economy; organization under к” reig? 
policies ] problems: п r, fiscal, production, alloca’ 2007 

History 146, 246, 38 


trade, economic growth. (See al 
196.) Not ‹ fered in 1954-55 


82 International Economics (3-3) 


281-52 
The modern theories of international economics, in 
termining the balance of payments, techniques to obta! 
payments equilibrium Evening yhe 
285-86 Economic Development о] Latin America (3-3), pnt 
ation, pubUc ائ‎ 


capital form 


nd programs, 
and technological pre 


Current policies а 
] investment; social 


foreign loans anc 
investment. Evening. ууй 
287-88 Latin America: Trade and Com modit y 
ا‎ AX 4 
Polu y (3 -3) gene? 46 
ariffs and exchange control к кете ; 
mercial agreements, terms of 
Evening aches” 
290 Problems in International Financial 
1: G 
Policy (3) 1 and analys? 
International fi ncial problems in recent decade Evening f 
external economic problems of several countries. The Sta 
majors) (373 m 


297—995 T hesis (Scho 1 of Government 


Thesis (3-3) 


299-300 


EDUCATION 


James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education, Executive 
Officer 
Burnice Herman Jarman, nn Ed.D., Professor of Education 
lake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
alph Windsor Ruffner, £ M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
~tedith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 
E Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
n Frederick Brougher, А.М., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
Cation 
France, Hollid: ay, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ma Ony La Bue, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professor of Education 
ty Ellen > ole man, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 
Leyte Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 
renee irse Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Ei ducation 
li bs озы pes, E - T т rot in t) xo 
aymond В: е umbough ecturer іп Lducano 
Oseph B ay Reed, А. M., Lecturer in Education 
Ma ueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Ouise Collings, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Ugeni LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Dici С Campbell Nowlin, A. м. Lecturer in Education 
Gla, ady med Woodson, A.M., Lectarer in Education 
5 Gardner Jenkins, A.M., Lecturer in Education 


Grover 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


*sle 
О Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, 
8.0 & w 
Jo ohn Rol fice of Education 


ert Ludington, Ph.D., Specialist of Industrial Arts, U. 8. Office 
education , 


алсіз 
а ^ " r , ) 
зе бін Brown, Ed.D., Staff Associate, American Council on Edu 


FIELD Service COORDINATOR 


0 Ay, А. M., Su ervisor, Secondary Education, Arlington 
unt 
4 ‘irginia 


(247) 


Courses of Instruction =й 


Y .. u- 
hool of Education) —Prerequisite: the ғ 
lege or the equivalent, or à certificate 

lent, see page 64. it 


at least sixty 
Junior C | 


Bachelor of Arts m Education (Sc 
cation curriculum in the Junior Col 
graduation from an арі roved normal school or the equiva 

Required: the satisfactory completion of a program of 
hours in addition to the general education background cou 
lege curriculum, Each program is planned individually to meet the 
requirements of the student, see pages 152-59. 

Master of Arts in Education (School of Educ 


degree from an accredited institution. Programs are plant 

following areas of spec tion are available: (1) school administration Juca- 

ondary school principalship, or elementary school principalship; (2) adu : tà 

i + education—the senior or junior high school; (4), elemen <- 
agricultura 


tion; 1) sec 


childhood education; (5) : k 
а 8) guidance 


1 1 
ate grade or early 
employee training; 


) curriculum; (7) 
n (School of Education) .—See pages 162-64. f 
j ; Sta 
Coleman and 
ji 


A Reading Clinic hout 
Diagnosis of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons $3.50 

academic credit. Fee: for diagnosis, $25; for individual lesson, 

for group lesson, $2.50; material fee, $3 


SECOND GROUP í 
ne 
Learning and Teaching (3-3) ка 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. 
nature of learning approached through the study hrou£ 
situations. Spring term: nature of teaching approached Un contet 
cal classroom situations. Lecture 12 ош" А 
ur)—afternoon and evening field work \? 


reed. (Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


109-10 


servation of typi 
ence (one ho sections; 


—to be arrar 


111-12 
hool curriculum. 


Elementary School Curriculum (3-3) eles 
F + 1 Princip” 5 com- 
procedures е Ж? and 


or seniors in the elementary s 
mentary education, including general 
ig skills. Fall term special еп 1 
arts, including reading, WPS’ d met 0 
special emphasis upon materials Же tion 1097! 
Prerequisite: 


classroom 
jhasis upon 


methods in language 
speech. Spring term: 


social studies, science, and arithmetic. 
and 121-22. Late afternoon. Nowli 
113 Elementary School Art ( 3) M terials and meth 
PT. ui ы Р 
For juniors іп the elementary school curriculum. , | fee Ж” 
ods, Prerequisite: Psychology ! and 29. Macteri an М 
(2 hours) —evening; field work (2 hours) —to be ar Reed 
` . th- 
114 Elementary Si hool Music (3) Materials d Piye- 
For juniors in the elementary school curriculum. “ч ho ) 
ods. Prerequisite: Psychology ! and 29. Lectu 
ning; field work (2 hours)—to be arrangee. 
мн , ` м + og wit? 
115 Elementary School Classroom Pro edures G гасб чет, 
ә E . -lass 
For experienced teachers. Survey of current cias eeds 9? 
y 0%. children's, °" (Not oe 
۷ 


particular attention to the determination O 


providing for individual difference, an 


ests, 
in 1954-55.) 


BE Education 


I16 Elementary School Social 
For experienced teachers. 


acl 


offered in 1954-55.) 


I17 Elementary School Science (3) 
For ех 


1954-55 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic (3) Woodson 


For experienced teachers. Content, materials, and m ) 
Summer term 1954 


I21 Ж " 

21-22 So, tety and the 
For the general st 
the local, nat 


of the school 


orga! 
zation and Of Lecture 
(2 hours), conf ns; he 
work (2 hour [ е! ) 

128 Children’s Litera Walker 
For juniors in the and evalu 


ating the newer books 


under- 
standing the contribution of literature in chil рп аррге- 
Clating children’s original expressions. Prerequis Psychology 1 and 
29. Lecture (2 hours)—evening; field work (2 hours)—to be ar- 


ranged, 


I М т . TEST 
31 Common Teaching Skills (3) 
For seniors in the secondary school cur 
79 : : 
quon Planning; practical techniques used 
10 0-4 топо procedure 
im the assignment, group Procedures, , 
erences, evaluation, clerical routines, dis 
tivity sponsorshi 
and 121-22 


734 Observation and Student Tea hing Root, La Bue 
(3-3 to 6) 


Fo eni 1 l 
zd. Seniors in the elementary or the secondary school 
of Ucation 134, student-teach fee, $30. Admission by 
E the instructor, Prerequisite: Education 109-1 

ое arranged individually. 


public relations. Prerequisite 
Early afternoon. 


їз; 


0 г 
ча, con te in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching 
- and Е" students in the secondary school curriculu ( 
i аге studie recu vary with license requirements P actice 
Ма of gı j 164 and actual teaching content as found іп currer 
«ӘД У 15 reviewed. 
ti "requi 
Onal Drer, reine? A cial methods courses: Education 109-1 121-22, and 13 Add 


tated under each course 


Courses of Instruction кез 


hel 
lish (2 to 4) Lumsden 
2 hours) 


eighteen credit | 


136 Teaching 
Prerequisite* 
equ ў rs of Engli scture 
evening; field work (2 hours) —t be i кач E 
rs) t аггапвес. 
а Teaching Soci . . 
8 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) Roo 
hours of social studies. Lecture (2 
hours)—to be arranged. 


1 
) 


13 
)rerequisi 
Prerequisite*: twenty four credit 
hours) —evening; feld work (2 


Weida 
afternoon. 


Rumbo" 
Lecture (2 


Teaching Mathematics (3) 
Mathematics thr ugh 


ience (2 to 4) 
wenty-four to forty credit hours 
hours)—to be arrange: 


n; field work (2 
"es (2 to 4) Doyle, Keating 
f one foreign language. 


calculus. Late 


of science. 


hours 


Kirkpatrick 


11 f 12] 
rics. Time t° 


Shott 


Time to 8% 


пе education. 
Bish 
И а 
curriculum foundations soles 
ns. Spring term: с>: of 
ent; grouP considerat? 
різ) 
rses 
and construct of COU pate 
g aids, and ine pens! 


' own situations. 


209-10 Child Gre wth and 


ra 
D 


ass) analyses 


ffered 1954 summ 


- Ж - 
; uua on in Educ оту (3) : ( en Ё 
псерї oi eva uation, lationship between evaluation mes As the 
in of learning outco " Addi 
13! 


; involved in the evaluati 


217-18 


N 
N 
сл 


History 
Fall term 
term: the 


Educati 
For class: 
tion and 
physica 


Resour: € 
guidance, 


Contemt 
Fall tert 


Element 
Devel 
nstr; 


С} 


perier 


of Educa 


yn of t 


7. 


шаи 


Education 


onai 

ve} 
ерт [ 
еп \ 
em 


n 


Courses of Instruction 


dary School Classroom Procedures* (3) : 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention 
l 1 topics such as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pup! 
У, i and culminating activities, individual and group 
ion techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review ot literature 


f recent. 11 
Evening. (Also offered 1954 summer term ) 


Audio-visual Education* (3) 


Selection and use of audio-visual aids, managemen 


equipment. Material fee, $5. 
urday morning. 
pish 


231 Secon 


initiatory 


J. Johnson 
м n 
(2 


t of materials a 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 


g the Core Curriculum* (3) pro- 
4 J7 e : а 
of classroom teaching procedures P 


ition 
(Not offered in 1954-55: 


the cor 
243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) 
Principles a ctices involved in interpersonal ) е 
learner and tea her and among learners. (Not offered in 195 
r 

в E 1 ` ` u ghe 

е in Secondary Scho 5% (3) Brous he 

: | і tudents the 


ation of the program, services to § 
tion; neede 


nships betwee? 


relati n 
4755: 


M 
2” 


pers ynnel 


ы 
“л 
4 


The Junior High School* (3) 
1 ation, corc programs, guidance, 


(Not offered in 1954-55: 


study, room activities. 
"WP ; . 3 : 
-с6 Secondary Education* (3-3) дагу ё 
: 4 : ы” п 
current proposals for the reorganization of ме“ 
ng term: current problems in each of the sU 


offered 1954 summer term.) 
Root 


Fall term 
cation 
fields. Evening (Also 


Employee Training (3-3) 

and purposes, organ 

executive, supervisor 

hniques; coordination w ба 
practices, ега ] ro 

Prerequisite: yee raining. 

in emp“ 


ization à 
isory, appre 


nature 
ns—orientation, 
training media and tec 
functions. Spring term: 
of selected organizations. ^, 
ration or two years of experience 


current 


agem 
and programs 
fessional prepa 


Evenir 


та т а 2. . @ [3 
The Teacher and S hool Administration (3) bee д 
. jstrators- admin" 


271 
d 
A survey course for teachers and prospective admin 1 cal f 
n and world affairs, national agencies, role of Ұй y "bli supp. 
istration, school finance, legal controls, school arm condi! 
cratic administrative procedures, improving t€ 
ne fos 
т ap " ` AAT nin: 
272 The Teacher and School * upervision (3) ше, Eve? 
human relationships, and tec 


Nature, organization, 


( Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


e Prerequisite: à Jequate рг" fessional preparation 


Education 253 


279-80 


287-88 


Seminar: Public Relations in School Adminis- К 
” Ld , 
tration". (3) | 
Purposes, g: ith ering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 


public participation in policy- 
Summer term 1954. 


School Lau ) " (s ) Remmle in 


Sources and scope of school law; legal ri E responsit es о! 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major inter 
est to the group. (Not offered in 1954-55.) 

/ “7 ч > ^ iff 
Adult Education* (3-3) Ruffner 
Fall 4 1 ol i ] 


all term: current concepts and objectives, 
grams on all levels—international through com 


the adult as a le 


teacher of a 


ties, administration of adult education programs 


қ + T 
Group Procedures їп Béncath n (3) R 
Theory practice, evaluat and ; ication to all educational 
Evening 
Ext | * (4 Root 
ra-classroom Activities (3) “ОО 
Natur re and purposes of 'd act | егоог | issem- 
blies, school pi blications, nt cour sc} tic contests; par- 
ticular attention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation 


(Not offered in 1954-55.) 


Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3-3) 
Or advanced students. Diagn stic and « 


vision in the Re ading Cl Each studet 
апа treat pupils "re are 


sented and cri iticised. E 
ucation 223-24 or the equivalent, 


tive work 


ex ected 
Case stu 


Supervisory Problems in 
nd experienc ed teachers, pri 

Onsiders the ү in planning, re 
?TOving t - r - 
Proving the te ч al reading program, in promoting с‹ 


th > ә I 
© part of the staff toward increasing teaching е 
ered in 1954~cc ) 


'ading* (3-3) Coleman 


8, supervisors, 


rintencents 


roblen 8 inv 


Rese, arch (4- 


^ eividual "ux! under the guidance of a : be 
. anc mference rranged wit} instruct 
& 
295 
he лыла ыы | 
мар tat Nesearch Methods а edure j x 
equir “per 
e ed of all Master of Art ndidates f wing Plan 2. Kr 
dge of el э - q 
ә OF elementary statistics required. Evening A] Hered 1954 
Ummer term ) ^ dem 
va ti " 
IU lon 205Х, s ( 205 fered sr t Late û X 
\ | 
*requi 
Site adequat 1 1 
Ofessional preparation 


Courses of Instruction 


The Staff 
0 


examination. 


297 Reading in Education 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive 
credit toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $15. Late after? 


( Also offered 1954 summer term.) fternoof- 
Education 297x, same as 297, offered spring term. Late alte 


со Thesis (3-3 The Staf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The e o 


Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 1. 
be arranged. (Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer " , Engi 

Orest Klaire Harris Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer їп Electrical Engi- 
neering 


tt — Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 
onald Joseph Hanrahan, B.E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical En 


fineering 
Dwight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering ds 
enjamin Franklin Slingluff, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering | 

Harold Valdemar Oerting, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

George Pida, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering Le 
‘mit Milton Lovewell, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi 


Wi neering | | 
Шап Herbert Gossard, A.B., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical En- 
Філееті 
George А ing 


braham, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering Tot i 

Walter Balwanz, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical 
,""jineering 

Don. j Hanson Morgan, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


d Walter Lynch, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Bac , — 
and d of Electrical Engineering (School о} Engineering).—Sce pages 127-29 
Ma; 31 for Statement of requirements. E 
Science in Engineering (School of Engineering).—See pages 134-35 
lectric of requirements 


illiam 


Nitement, 617667 (School of Engineering) See page 135 for c 
First Group 
9-10 кз r чу ^ Р 
Element, of Electrical Engineering (3-3) Ame 
?Aecctrical Engineerir , nagnetic and elec C i ] 
Mstrume and r Fle ul Engine g I ‹ 
Current ¢ uits, in and machine Prereauisit Phys ч 
requisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 2 M 
and evening se tions 
SECOND GROUP 
105-6 


Direct-C urre 


nt Laboratory (2-2) 
or the stud 


Cr 


ent majoring in electrical engineering À course in m 
üreme: 3 J E in trical К : 
tric in and direct~ urrent dynamo laboratory. Prerequisite: Elk 

al Engineering ( - : 


Courses of Instruction ее —— 


Hanrahan 
given 


;-Current Circuit (3) 
\е-рразе 


Extensive consider 


ation 18 


/ 
Altern it-circuit theory. 1 
һагп and to the study of harmonics in both 5108 E >й 
and | cuits. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1o. MO 
ing ar sections. 
Ames, Lovewe! 


ernating Mer 
isformers and sync! Electrical 


Morning and evening sections. 
sell 


Current Machinery (3) 


onous generators. Prerequisite: 


rineering 107. 
Alternating-Current M -hinerv (4 Ames, Love" 
109 Atte rnating-Current Machinery (3) mes, 40" ors 
hase induction motors, single-phase pan 


Synchronous motors, polyp! 


mercury arc rectifiers. Prerequisite: Electr 


converters, 


108. Morning and evening sections. 
2% жін” ahan 
111-12 Electrical Measu rements (2-2) Harris, Han dges 
Theory of direct-current and alternating-current instruments, i Engi- 
ion: Electrica 


meters Prerequisite or concurrent registrat 


neering 107. Morning and evening sections. 
TAT ia > orga? 
115 Advanced Network Theory I (3) Balwanz M dm 
Theory of resonance, linear networks, transmission lines, ал 
Prerequisite: Electrical E gineering 107. Evening. 
А , rod orga? 
116 Advanced N etwork Theory II (3) Balw anz, M Mas 
and VHF frequencies including > at 


transmission at UHF neratió 
wave guides, and methods of power ge nd physi 


Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 115 ‘Evening: 
Physics 133: ~ 


rent registration 
^ nc 
Gossard, Lyn 


sneering 115: 


132. Prerequisite or concur 
ed Network Laboratory I (2) 
rv course associated with Electrical Eng 


123 Advani 
Laboratory (3 hours) 


А 


oratory ї 


—evening. 


Advanced Network Laboratory 
associated with Ji 


124 
А laboratory course 

t «1 А 1 + 4 
requisite: Electrica! Engineering 123 


(4 hours)—evening 
шї 


129 Symmetrical Components (3) «a unbà nce 

Theor} ication of symn etrical components, ы lines. pre 
сі ы enrrent 4 гү, and transmission 

requ 11 Enginee ng 

1:910 

қ ‚ ес : м ЕЙ" (3) Sli giv 

130 Principles of Electru Power Transmission \2 line арро. 

T 1 characte! tics of transmissiO ө teat? 

Emo : lic functio! rait 


O ы Electrical. Engineering. 257 


148 


201 


202 


203 


site: Electrical Engineering 106 and 108. Laboratory fee, $9 a tern 


d ev ening sections. 


Laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon an 


Industrial Electrical Power Applications (2) Hanrahan 
The characteristics of the various types of electrical motors and her 
power apr princ iples governing their applications 
industry, Pr ctrical Engineering 10. Evening 
Illumination Engineering (2) Oerting 
Principles and practices mination engineering. Pre 


requi ite: Electrical Engi 


Princ iple f 


i with re to mate of const 

lectrical. equipment Practical exercises are assigt n c ( 
With cla work. Pre isi | Engineering 109. 14 
ture (2 hours) I itory (31 g 


Appli ati ns of Elect tri nic Der 


van? 
Practical applications electronic T 
Voltage regulators, mul rator S€ - 
mechanism Prerequisite ysics 133 


Electronic Devices Laboratory (2) The Staff 
A laboratory cc urse associated with Electr al Engineering 148. Lab- 
Oratory fee, %0. Evening. 


Proseminar in Electrical Engineering Ames, Abraham 
(1-1) 
Terequisite: Electrical Engineering 108. Evening 


THIRD Group 


Radio Wave P 


У 1 " 
ropagation (3) Balwanz 

Р af Хғ i ‚ 
eee? of the radiation and propagat tion of electromagnetic waves ir 
Се, with consideration of practical application to radio problems 


loten м 
955-56 and alternate vears 


Micros, "а : 
crotoave Electronics (1) Balwanz 
'havior of 
р! Cations of 
ment Probl 


vacuum tubes at ultra-high frequencies. Theory and ap- 


а а 


micro-wave oscillat sion circuits. Measure- 


8. 1955-56 and alternate years. 


0 
Perational , Analysis of Lin 


nal Linear Systems (3) Abraham 

& lys s ^ 

triti Of circuits under stea ар state and transient conditions by ор 
а * ч " 

Alternate methods, Generality of the circuit o әсері. 1954-55 and 


years, Evening. 


Courses of Instruction 


Electronic Circuit Problems (3) 

Analysis and design and transistor C 
amplifiers, osc 
theory of measurements, non-li 


years. Evening. 
The Staf 


200 
of low power vacuum tube 
letectors, modulators receivers, со 


ators, de 
ear analysis. 1954-55 а0 


unters, time 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Time to be arranged. 


ENGLISH 


erican Literature 
Robert Whitney Bolwe ll, Ph.D., Professor En, cnt iterature 
Mest Sewall Shepard, А.М., Pr. essor 0) м of English Liter 
теогре Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., P МУ lish Literats 
һе Salisbury Tupper, Ph. р, кенер ( КЕ nglish Literature 
Cu Vin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor ^r erican Literature, Execu- 
Char les William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of 4m 

tive Officer 


furer in English Lit ra 
Шаш Haller, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professorial Le 


of } ngli 
ewis Turner, Ph. D., 4 — dee d af ch ( ч 
я 1ssociate Гто)е5507 0 
ert Hamilton — Ph.D., 4s t 
J ition Prof f English Comp sition 
ig How ard, A.M., Associate va T, Р, fessor of English Com- 
ше H lope M«C lanahan, Ph.D., баьа 
Ju Position Prof or of Ameri 1 Lit- 
f rojess 
* Harold Cober] ly, Ph.D., Associate 


Fatur и 
Му, Nichols Rowe, A.M., Assistant Professor о — 
John Ga age Allee Jr., A, M. Assistant Professor of T pm 
uh E Elsie Jones, A.M., Assistant Professor of 31 pus ! 

Ішің n Pa mer Reesing. Assistant Professor of Елді 
“Mond H loward E A.M. 
e dor of 


l Arts with a majo 
е} | 


omfposition 
Instructor in English C« 1 

1 

, 


м Ja unio, 


e and Civ 
: Ming, 2 Тһе COO 


1 ng 1) 1 
Summariz en four general 11 
fhaissance and mader, 


Courses of Instruction 


200 


major in English Literature (Colum 


the Arts and Letters curriculum 
prospective 


in the 


В schelor of Arts with a 
majors е 


1-of-Stud y). —Prerequisite: 
described on page 62. 
iglish 91-92 irom amon g the list ed offerings. n 
Required the general requirements statec 82, and the Рале 
f the English Literature major examination at the end of the senior year. T 
id of coordin ated knowl edge upon which the student will be examined ât 

1 arized under the f llowing genera 
Anglo-Saxon period; 


It is recommended that 


пере 


senior уез ir 18, summ 
of Engl erature from the 


T! iin works 


man ап his má E 
ind story 


writers (a certain familiarity with each 
knowledge of Shakespe (4) English social and politica ack 
or is reflected in literature; (4) European intellectu? ortion 
ts which have affected English literature The Pent in 
і ] | out by the و‎ 


М 6 еп 
Гһе Depart. re 


wt the student ' 
to assist the $ f the majo" 
iled des scription 0 


0- 


- мга, 


ап history à$ a 
h Literature 


= у 10 
The student an didad 


n history). 


ca 
1 > А "e са 
‘ors at this University must take 
the 
; ; 83% 
1 ıe genera: re үшгеп ents at ted on pages credit hours 
ements must be met: twelve of the require erican itera" 
эя И ax in Am up 
six in American history and six in ^ 10 
and third and 


required creci 


elds of American ophy, > 


history, literature, phil los 


courses 
art recom by the adviser; a thesis (six credit hours) ой Y 
foregoing in some combination of them. Because of the YA a pas 
шайр dim. ger ТЕ я foe adr to this program final 
graduate majors w! will be accepted for ac nission {ог the 
reading list 1s assigt d to all students, to assist in preparing them ш 
Master's examination , ( lum " 
Master of Arts т the field о} Engli h and American Literatur it atures ft 
College) —Prerequisite: ап undergraduate major in English cy four "te 
ht and Civilization at this University; or tW 44 vel ust 


above the sof 
majors att 


American Thoug 
in English and/or American literature 


hours 


student who has not taken either of the above ni 

take a candidacy ¢ xamination student offering sP! lit or ar erst : 

and American literature) will be examined in English and American : 63-86, » 

Required: in а lditio n to the ge neral requ uirements stated "у, c^ 

Ам e vents must be met (1) а schedule ( 4 viser; Re 

t hours, planned in consui It ation with ^ compre? м 

graduate р paration, 10 inc g~ z 1600; " 

survey гаїшге and of English literature be pie und?! le 

Master's sours) written upon an approve А materi a 
1 поп of the instructor in whose fie ld the major portion о е өр кета 

(4) a final written exam ‘nation, on American ! literature ап o б” 

from 1600 и”, 

{ English Literature (C aU „уе, ғ 


Еп И 

in Engl ist 
literature à 
xamination 


t 
ature à ve y 
^. de be ж homor, Univer? 
ж 5 

in E agis әк. 


Master of Arts т the field o 
Pre requisite an undergraduate major 
twenty- гч credit hours in English 


st tudent. who has not passed the major € 


examination 


MNRUSA ехат 


to the gener: stated on pages 83-8 
‹ t be chedule of « 
| )u pia € n ca er 2 
{ urs) writt« ed toy па ( 
1€ Instructor in whose field the material f; d af м 
“ination, 
0 ] | ` 
Б 0] Philosoph y (Graduate С. 91 
Chele : - 13 
Cation) 2 Of Arts in Education with in English l of Edu 


Education с 


1 > 04 
the English option, page 155; and the professional courses listed 


158-59 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First Group 
A Fase: - 
\ English Practice (3) 
Dstruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spellir 
Mechanics jn i i 


reading 


general; instruction id exercises 
This course is designed to prepare sti 


Ime to be arranged. (Also offered 1954 sur 
English for Forei 
А Course 

English r, 


B 


"n Students (3) Allee 


in reading and writing designed to prepare the student f 
ti 


Special attention is given 


d ) spe . gr аг, 
1 idi 277% - - : ; 
lom, and vocabu ary. Morning and evening sections A ed 


1954 summer 


term.) 
1 English 


Composition* (3) Moore and Stafi 


ад ОЁ grammar, exercises in composition, readings. Morning and 
Tg sections. (Also offered 1954 summer term.) 
"nglsh Ix, same as I, offered spring term. Morning and even 
Sections. 


English Composition* (3) 
-Xercises in composition, readings. The 
iglish ( omposition 


Ourse reonired { 
ven ^ course required о! 
Vening sections, (Also offered 1954 sumn 
“Nglish 1X. same a 1 " 
- 2X, san as 2 lere 
sections. € as 2, offered fall 


I] 
16 of Reports (3) Turner and Staff 


+ practice in tl 


Courses of Instruction — | 


SECOND GROUP 


requisite: English 1, 2. Morning. { 
4 

tory (3) Howard and St of 

jy of the technique of and class critici 

i Prerequisite: English 1, 2 

115 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) . 

Prerequisite: English 11 Evening. 


the short story 


Morning. 
Rowe 


- consent of instructor. 

, 1 ә 4 9 

Advanced Exposition (3) 

in the writing of expository articles 

consent of instructor. Evening: d 
ожа! 


Lo PS 2.-72 
-thé Nove! (3 3) а оќ instruct 


English 110; conse Е 
English 118, event 8. 


110 
Theory and practice 
Prerequisite: English 109; 

The Writing of Fiction 

Writing a novel. Prerequisite 

(English 117 not offered in 1954-55.) 


117-18 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First GROUP 
2 Introduction to English Literature* 
(373) 
А historical survey. 
evening sections. ( 


and 
Morning afternoo™ 
erm.) 4 suf 


Shepard an 


Prerequisite: English 1. 
Also offered 1954 summer t 


91-92 Introduction to European Literature" j 
2-2 р n 
(3-3) 5а авт fornins * 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1’ 
evening sections. 
SECOND GROUP * Allee 
121-22 English Literature from the Beginnings to > 
1500 (3-3) sag term, Сую 
Fall term, Ex glish literature prior to Chaucer; 5i e 5 ning: Ü 
(English 121 not í ffered in 1954-55 ) English 122, 
бегей 1954 штп term—English 122 (3)-) Ме 
т! ` П . , J 1 7 (2 
125 The Evolution 0) Modern Speech (3) "uo reat? 
~ The development o! the English language in à historie A 
English grammar. Evening. 907 
А t 
126 The Appreciation о] Literature ( 3) heir ар jcatio™ 
The study of the principles of criticism and the A 
various literary types. (Not offered in 1954-55: { Jonio Coit 
rears © lit 
e required to take two уе oduct pH 


і one 4 з French к. p 


Jents (who ar 
ish 1, both terms о 
4 

дегиге ^ 
and 1 зе 6 


j group © 


* All pre-Columbian College stuc 
English) will follow the sequence of Eng! 
courses, and English 2 
r $ 7 72, 01-92, 


lish 51-52 1 
$1 r Spanish $1—$2 13 prerequ 


Languages 


Classical 
o all secone 


site t 


БЕ English 263 


12 М J 1 2.2 \ р > 
9-30x Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature ( 3-3) Tupper 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. English 130x of бегей "fall 
lerm, evening. (English 129 not offered in 1954-55.) 


135-36 Shakespeare (3—3) Тир; 


j 
1 > lich or „\ 
Morning. (Also offered 1954 summer term—English 135 (3).) 


1 . 
139-40 The Seve nteenth Century (3-3) Linton 
First half, poetry and | * from 1603 to 1660; second half, Milt 
“vening, 
141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3 3) Dt 
Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-eighteenth century 
Orning, 


The Romant ic Movement (3—3) 


rom the mid-eighteenth century through Shelley and Keats. Mo 


е Shenard 
Victorian Literature ( 3-3) Shey ard 
Oetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. Evening. 


The Twentieth C entury (3-3) 


B 3-3 Linton 
British Poetry, 


prose, and drama since 1900. Afternoon 
The English Nove 3-3) 


ajor English soa jum Richardson to Woolf. (Not offered in 


T 1954-55.) 
31-8 , 
4 The English Drama (3-3) Tupper 
е first half is concerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare's 
contemporaries, The second half is a historical survey from 1660 to 
е present day. English 163 offered spring term, evening. (English 
lgo.. 184 not offered in 1954- Summer term 1954—English 184 (3).) 
| 2 СЕ " 
Proseminar: Re Ses for the English l'upper, Stone 
“erature Major (3-3) 
Onlerences and group discussions. Afternoon and evening sect 
THIRD Group 
222 
(Me Ар, of Chaucer (4) Stone 
à Ot offered in 1954-55) 


and literature before 110 Fall term, Old Eng 
lings; spring term, Beowulf. Evening 


hake регате and His С. ntem Ту f 


er 
Poraries ( 3- 1) 
Crequic; T - 
39-40 DPA English 135-46 (Not offered in 1954-55 
Fir es in Milton and His Times (3-3) Haller 
st half, Chief fi 


ning, figures exclusive of Miltor 


1; second half, Milton, Eve 


Courses of Instruc tion 


Studies in N eot lassical Literature (3—3) 
Prerequisite: English 141-42. (Not offered in 1954-55-) 
Studies in Eigh teen nth Century Drama (3) 
(Not offered in 1954- s.) 

Movement (3 3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55. 


) 


my ЫЫ тн. j 
2 Studies in the Romantic 
Prerequisite: English 151-52. 


Victorian Literature -3) 
(Not Aa in 1954-55: ) 


shepard 


261-62 Studies in 


Prerequisite: English 161-02. 
„у ШШЕ 
265-66 Studies in Twentie th-Century Literature (3-3) 
Eliot and his contemporaries. 
Summer term 1954—Eng! lish 266 (3). 
; hepar? 
295-96 Studies in the History of E nglish Literary 
Criticism (3- Ee 
(3-3) instructor 


h the approval of the 


staf 


Open to the undergraduate wit 


The 


ning. 
209-300 Thesis (3-3) 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First GROUP 
RST Grout m. 


Bolwell 4? 


71-72 Introduction to А merican Literature 
үш. 
(3—3) the civil br 
] reginnings 
First half: from the beg pre гей: ct 


À М storical survey. 1 
from Civil War to the present блу, core] 1954 


Second ł 
Мойра ; and evening sections. 


lish 1. 
term.) 


SECOND GROUP * 


can Literature (3-3)... 
nation al cultural tradition 


171-72 Studies in Ameri 
Eng! lish $17 $2 or 71-72 се 


i / 
Major factors in the 
Prerequisi ite: 


standing writers 
Poets (3-3) nts. e, qe 
y of significant w : 

nineteenth centur) 


r$ ang me 
rite Secon 


-74 Ма) Of 4 4me ri an 
Advanced critical st udy 


half: from begin ni through 


"Мо: ning 


twentieth century. 


an Drama (3-3) 


писа! 


innings tht rough 
ury. Mor 


* All рге“ bian College student хо are requir ‘ 
: f one < 
English) w fallow the sequence of E: sh 1, both terms of on French gap” 
courses, and English 2 tures 7 exe қ 
1 є 71-72, 91-92, Class 11 Languages and Li iterat v yrse* 
is prerequisite tO all second S 


Spanish 51-52 


| “=a 


77-78 


179-80 


English 


American Fiction (3-3) 

Historical and critical study of significant novels and 

First half: from beginnings through nineteenth 
g g 


the к 
Ше twentieth century. Evening. 


| century. 


ы | ‘ ali , "n 
Proseminar: Readings for American Thought The Staff 
and Civilization Major (3-3) 


Conferences and gr up discussions. To be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: American Lite rature (3-3) Bolwell 


rerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent, Evening 


Studies in Ameri can F icti n (3 
оріс: Nineteentl t 

177- sy or te 
Prova] « 


Thesis 6% 


RELATED Courses IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72, Greek and 
E omen Backgrounds in Literature 

ation 136, Teach hing English 
p istory 151-52, English History 
hilosop hy 111-12, History of Ph 


)f oph y 


GEOGRAPHY 


'ampbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, Executive 0 
Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

, Professorial Lecturer in Geography d phy 
Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geogr? hy 
M.S., Professorial Lecturer in іе? ) 
А.М., Assistant Professor 9 Geogr? 


Lecturer in Geography 


Robert Dale С 
Louis Otto Quam, 
Eric Fischer, Ph.D. 
Meredith Frederic Burrill, 
John Deinhart Abrahamson, 
Harland Walter Westermann, 


Sherman Raymond Abrahamson, Ph.D., 
art 
М . " "А! „Рё 
Bachelor of Arts with a major m Geography ( Columbian қ гі llego © 
mental) —Prerequisite: tae Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junio" any b > 
ge 62. It | that this curriculum include: ^ 1 420$ 
Есог з tives must include Geography 4 s 17, h 
R 1 2 k pages i" pag 
R 1 „quirements as stated oP - 8 асуд? 
1 еу‹ g т foll we 
( pl een credit hou in of 
Е І I > Hi t ry 
M - - f 
ы r phy (Columoian 
1 
gre a major in Geograf hy from this 
۴ urs 
‹ aler The rty 
Re ‘ \ s stated on pages 83-86. The thi ‚ 
f 1 ) 0 
t re W 201-2 and 299-309. , (Scho. 
Bac 1 teaching field in Geograph} be fe 
Edu n).— hy pages 155-56 40 


First GROUP 4 нй 
Campbell, Wes „род, 


uction to Geography (3) 
nd characteristics; 


Morning. 


f place attributes 


1954 summer term.) т yening: 
$2) f ‚ offered fall term. Even! 


Geography 5! 
vening sections. 


(266) 


128 


Geography 


Geomorphology (3) 

The nature and evolution of earth 
relief features of North Amer 
Urday morning, Field t 


ung rip | е ат 


Weather and Climate (4) 
Rudimentary 
analysi 


Economi, Ge 
The influer 
Upon trade 


Economi: Geogra 


“cation and utilization of raw r 
nology: position Of t United St 
I 


ТТАР 3 
355-56 and 


Economi e raf hy: М 771] 
Loc 1 н 
H 


"at 
ation | 


lactors det " 
of selecte t 1954-55 
f 
G rat 18r 
and ah 


Principle and ы 


5018, wate r, forests, minerals. fuc 

3l and <2 1055-< | te ve 
Land Use* (3) 

vInciples of geographic area analy 
“graphy 51 and 52. 1055-5/ 


G 


бортар) y of Settlement (2 ) 


Courses 


of Instruc tion 


t Ser 


major or 


268 
EM ship 
ic structure of the United States and its T€ tions 
as of the world. Morning. d 
he „а mpbe 
al Geo graph yo [ thel nited States (3) t Ca United 
, political “region alism” within the int 
elationships with other nations: 
i Qua? 
1171-72 Field Geography (3-3) nique yes (0! 
Field study methods, training іп тару jing and analysis lm nd 5 
t rural and urban areas. Prerequisite Geography > 
"Transportation fee: $16 a term. 
Summer term 1954. 
174 Map Interpretat ion (3) 4 ғаш 
Map elements and map uses, map reading, interpretation, din 1954 
tion of maps. Prereq uisite: Geography 103-4 (Not 0 
55.) 
55 > 
| Fische 
184. Northwest E urope* (3) 
1954-55 and alternate years. Evening. 
ы : f 
Fisch? 
184 Mediterranean* (3) 
1954-55 and alternate years. Evening. 
185 Africa* (3) 
(Not offered i in 1954-55 ) 
191. Middle America® (3) 
1955-56 and alternate years. 
192 South America* (3) 
1055-56 ar d alternate years. 
` ` A 
19; Eastern and Southeastern Asia (3) 
1955-56 and alternate years. 
196 Southwestern Asia and Soviet Union * (3) 
1955-56 and a lternate years. 
198 Australia and the Pacific* (3) 
(Not ( бегей in 1954-55 ) 
THIRD Group t pel 
THIRD O Сат? 
+201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy of 
Geography (3-3) "L 
Аш ' А. 42) 
Evening. ай бе (об 
ntere? liti 
* Regional survey No prerequisite For students particular H story. and BY prit 
specific regions, regi onal courses in the departments © Econom 950 " Historical gae 
sre strongly recomm ended, for example Econ omes 5% енсе; P 
South Ameria; H 164, South America Since 1 - ii 
Recent Trends in n American Три and Goverame* courses. 
. ate status is required in all ird ‘group © 


BEN E Geography 269 


231 Seminar in Geography : the Dry J. Abrahamson 


Lands (3) 


Evening, (Also offered 1954 summer term as International Boundary 


Problems.) 
232 Seminar in Geography: the Polar Lands (3) Burrill 
vening, 

1 : , 

?732 Seminar: World Problem Areas ( 3-3) 

қ (Not offered іп 1954-55.) 

95-6 Research (3-3) The Staff 
Special directed studies. Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1954 
Summer term.) 


2 
9-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Time to be arranged, (Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


GEOLOGY 


— —, Associate Professor of Geology 


‚ Instructor in Geology 


Geology (С ;olumt 


part 
bise Қ сей aie 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in 
mental) .—Prerequisite Arts and Letters c urriculum 10 
see page 62 7-80 * 
s У ages 7 M 
t requirements 45 stated on P 0 
i Аш 


in addition to the gene ral 


„four of the required sixty 

p courses visite 

| Arts in the field of Geology (C olumbian College e) — Prey, ot ot " 
4 ^^ ө , 

{ Arts degree with a major in Geology at this Univer 


be 1n 


Rec juir re 

least twent credit hours must 

the first-gt 
Ma 

Bach 

equiv 


Req 


1 ‘ements as stated on pages 83-86. 


red: the general requires 


First GROUP 
ath cas 


: 1 
اه‎ жы ш erest, V 
localities of geological intere?» 


5 Field Geolog y (6) 


to neighboring 


Fie! d 
room study. (Not offered іп 1954-55.) 
d 
21-22 Physical and Historical Geolog y (3—3) - hy geolog) * 
h el physiograP у, 


Survey course С vering penap es 


(Not « беге 


mineralogy. 
SECOND GROUP 
4 


) 
Paleontology (3-3) 
Lectures and laboratory work on class sific 
t rates, and 


invertebrates, V€ 
fossils in stratigraphic ( 
123-24 Regional Geology of North pro 


America (3-3) à sons of the " a 
Lect ures and m ap wo rk on the physiographic ге gy and g 
stressing the rel lationship between g ; 
ure. (Not offered in 1954-55 ) 
125-26 Region ! Geology of the Eastern 3 
1 } gor 
Hemisphere (3-3) Кшз leting ® 
Alter: > with Geology 123-24 and with it comp 
the wi (Not offered in 1954-55 \ 
THIRD GROUP 
0 o 
T | 
215-16 Seminar (3—3) nd instruct 
] 1 presentation by the class 8 


Detailed study at 


Geology 


Phase of geok gy with revi 


1954-55 
227-28 Research (arr.) 


Original work on іпдіу 
lished record (Not of 


200 A 7 . 
99-300 Thesis (2 


$ 


(Not offered in 


AND LITERATURE 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


rman 
r of Ge gecti- 


Associate Professo 
German, 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., 4 
Associate Professor of G 


*Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., 
tive Officer 


Arts with a major in G 
) —Prerequisite: the 


d Litera atures L- 


Bachelor o ermanic Languages an rric 

lumb ian Coll lege—Dep artmental) Arts and | Letters € 

Junior College, see page 62. e 
in addition to the general requirements as sti ated on Раё hove he 


ight al t hours in Germ: 


an cou 9 


| credi 
nt; six credit hours 


een additi 
istor) › or the equivale 
appr val of the adviser ” 
Arts in Ge rmanic Language snd Literatures (Columbian 
lor of Arts degree with a ma) i 
rtt табаға lent 
( he equivaien Н ћо 

| „ The thirty” fi 
nts à stated on pages 95 . The pe of lp- 
i ‚ field of German literatu 


iversit у, 


requir € 


іс knowledge о! 


lor of Arts in Educa 
nj —Prere jui е tł e C 
n option, page 156, an 


field in German 


a teaching 


tion curriculum, page 64. li 
> s 118 
1 the pro! fessional course 


ıe Gern 


First GROUP 
J staf 
+1-2 First-year German (3-3) Rogers, 
The essentials of German gramma аг; translat 
< - erm 
fered 1954 summer staf 


ing and evening sections. (Also 0 


3-4 Sec ond-year German \3 3) 

Se lectior 18 from тоа jern G erman pr ose; 
site: German 1-2 or two years of higl 
evening sections. ( Also offered 1954 summer term. pego! 

ajor « Students (3) ading ce 
ring í the m yo 
rmission n (A 
v 


for Non-m 
students рге repa 
d with the pe 


juate students. 


49 German Re adings | 
Designed primarily for graduate 
inations. U nde rgradu ates admitte 
tor. No academic credit for grac 
offered 1954 summer term.) 

Legnt^ 


1-52 Introduction to German Literature 


(3-3) 


Prerequisite: German 


5 
i / nin . 
4 or the equivalent. Morn! g 


SECOND GROUP 
терпе?» 


1103-4 Goethe’s "Faust" (3-3) 


1954-55 and alternate years. Evening. 


ave spring term 1954-55. 


* On sabbatical le 


32 German Literature of the Ei hteenth 


аги ( 4 
: Nineteenth Centuries ( 3-3) 
ae es 2 А de 
he Period of Enlightenment, “Stor 


ism, and realism. 1055-56 ar ernate ye 
134 . 
33 Modern С. rman Drama (4) 

1954-55 and alternate year Evening 


134 Modern German Fiction (3) 


t (3 
1954-55 and alternate years Evening 


THIRD GROUP 


"2 Middle High German (3- 3) 
1955-56 and alternate years 

299... т 

390-300 Thesis (3-1) 


Legner 


The Staff 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 


Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of Ат 
History, Executive Officer 
*Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History ; 
| 
| 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
f Latin + m 


William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0 


plomatit 


erican Di 


History 4 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, А B.. Assistant Professor of Europes 
4 merican 


Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 4 


9 Tho, 


ntellecr, 1 


иелі and Cu 
4n tent Cie) 


History 


SECOND GROUP 
7? I sh» W 
LUTE H 
atiom 1 


* 


thir 
{ 
t 

po 

i 

ar 

n 

the t 
I 
n г 


N 


A 


Courses of Instruction 


rd IV: Kays 


lture of the Western Wo 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Age (3) . ang at 
‚ of democratic and social concepts; liberalism M cient 


in religion and in pi the impact of m 
id realism. (Not offered in 


120 Thought and Cu 


ГІ е evolutior 
thoritarianism litics; 


and technology; 


romanticism а! 


ats ^ 
Nationalism (3) 
‚ historical evolution of modern nationalism. 


Summer term 1954 
Thomps° 


Russian History (3-3) ۴ hasis 
Fall term: Rus ia and Eastern Europe, 862-1909, with al revo" 
| h century; spring term: 2 th century Russia in its li tions 
nary, and otalitarian phases. Morning and evening 8 

Gray 


Economic History of Europe (3) Also 
times to the present 


) тар 
Merry 


day. Morning: 


147 


A survey from an ient 


148 Overseas Expansion of Europe (3) : vilizatiof. 
national rivalries and the impact of European , OV the pine 
Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis o 
teenth and twentieth centuries. ( Not offered in 1954-55: : 
Davis 
149-50 obean Diplomatic History (3- 3) . oma prac 
round of the European state system and of dip p7 gis 00 the 
1 - » Congress of Vienna, with emP d fall 
and their $ tes! 


"at pi )wers 


» 1871. Morning: 
A askett 


term: to 1689; spring term 
su г term—History 152 (3).) р 15 
к : f 
161 Ane ient Americans (3) ty civilizat” 
A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other e 
North and South America. (Not fered in 1954755 pavis 
2 : ‚ к ^ $ 108 
102 Iberian Backgrou nd of Latin Атети а (3) lopment (Not 
History of Spain and Portugal, with emphasis оп devet empires: ; 
to the rise ап ecline of the Spanish and Portugue 
offered in 1954-55 \ pav 
gis? 


Colonial Period (3) ts in брі де 
ars of! 


бі Latin America? History: 
; E , ional develoP 


103 
Political, economic social, and institut 
і , mic, ; rough 
and Portuguese / rica from the conquest throug! қ 
pendence. Evening avi 
if 
“ 4 , 5218 Р е 9 
104 South America since Independ: nce (3). з states ia d ) 
South Americal er її 


independent 


Evening. (Also offered 


Development of the 
and 20th centuries. 


166 Мех о and the t aril be 11 лсе Іт teper ? 
A survey of the republi f Mexico, Central A 
bean islands. (Not offered in 1954-55 
171-72 Social Histor ! hells 1 Stat 1) 
Daily life, instit iti intellectual and artist 
Agrari an Er |] 7-1861; a el I | 
Present time | 


- 
173 Representat 1n icans 2 
а" 


state and diplomatic agents. 


. since 1871 Morning ( Also offered 195 


оцети, гагу 


events in their w | x À 
19; ° қ 5 g 
3H 
The 07У Of the Near East ( 
*yzant ne ral `2 1 " " 
tory; the rise Arab, ind Islar Kg І Ne 
TOpean nd decline 0 Į +} 


"a 


Courses 


of Instruction 


| 
ina 
oo 


History of the Far East ( 


195-90 
Fall term: the civiliz 
nings to 1500 A.D Spring term: 
of the West since 1500. Afternoon 
197-98 Prosem inar in Pene American 


lization (3-3 


Prosem 


Major | = -3) 


in History. 


ner term.) 


ations of China, India, and 
the m 


r соога паї n à 


\ an Civilization Év 
inar : Reading for the History 


Re 
ory of Western civ 
-lassics of historical 


] Japan fror 


odern Orient un дег the im 


Davis, Vázgue2 Wythe 


А ai m 
| review. Open only to majors 


1 discussions ы; ative 
including represen Also 
Evening. “ 


lin 


gs ane 


tion, 
literature. 


THIRD GROUP * 


241-42 Conje 


(Not offered in 1954-55.) 


244 Reading Course in Mc 
History (3) 


‘marily for graduat 
Primarily tor gracuate 


Seminar in Russian and Fa 


249 
History (3) 


for graduate stu. 


minar in 


ar in Latin . 


271-72 ia 
(3-3) 
275 viet {теп an Р. 
il History (3) 
No t o d in 1954-55.) 
281-82 Se mina ar in the Di iplomati 


ed for registr atior 


erence Seminar 1n Recent E 


Diplomatic Historyt (3-3) 


dern Euro 


Russian and I 


european Dipl 


American History (3-3 


e Social History 0 


" the School of 


suropea n 


paviso? 
pean 
» to be arranged: 1 
1 Thomps™ 
stern 
on 
з "homps 
"ar Eastern ThomP 
1 
Time to be arrange. "сой 
ау!” 


matic History (3) 
pav!’ 
3) 
Gray 
f the U nited * States 


paske" 


ima? 


Mer" 
History 0] 


urse 
in each third group 9 


( Govern ment 
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Conference Seminar on the Development of the 
Foreign Policy of the United States* (3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 
Seminar (3-3) Che Staff 
Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Time to be arranged 
(Also offered 1954 summer term.) 
Seminar in the History of the Modern Near Davison 
East (3) 
Evening. 
Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all candidates for the Master’s degree specializing in his- 
tory. Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


dates in the School of Government 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Executive 


Frances Kirkpatric k, A.M., Professor of Home Economics, 

Officer і 
r А e" ~ ($ 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Econom! 


nomics (School 0] Educatio Jt 


h a major 
ics cu lu Junior College, see pages 
are stated ог and 149 (Sch poo! 
ith a teachin п Н me Economics V For 16 
€ the E апо on page 6 


First GROUP 
‘nati 
n and Preparation (3 KirkP* pes 
M Air 41 4-8 ес 
selection, and preparation of ! d; analysis, о ав the 
ducts; planning, preparing, serving, and stima 
Material fee, $15. Morning. 
А і Towne 
22 tion, Cost, and Care (3) ects; 
economic, aesthetic, and hygienic asp lec 
: ғ 4 а лаца! 56 
ciples of color design to indiv 
Ever ung ck 
ric 
515 Ki кра, and- 
The с ‹ r service of foods; dietary ples 
ar i needs of the famis te rial к 
of purchasing, care, ат : food by the consumer. ; 
so. Morning 
"y 4 к . / 
rt ele rick 
A 3 РТТ rkp? 
53 Health and Household Samtation Kirk} 
hous? 
" 2 . es of 
hygiene and home care of the sick; the principi yf fee, £ 
itation in relation to healt th and diseases. 
ownt 
6 ing Construction (3) price 
T. wtruction (3) d ray 4 
дез of construction suitable for cotton, wool, ао prope - 
use « ‘al patterns and their alteration; n 
ue - і - ternooP- 
tion of color, design, and fabric. Material fee, #0. Af own? 
[| 
71 Ct "n and Fashion Economics (3) thing probi, 
Fa z fashions and ей Tect on cost of cw ште and 
{ Т 2 textiles and c lothing; historic 5 
ıtion to modern dress Material fee, $6. Morning. Town? 
„эх Я) n n 
72x Household Textiles (3) де fibres, and v 
Properties, uses, and tests of the different texte rd f r the $6. 
1 evelopment of judgment nd knowledge of = 1 terial ке 
f and house furnish ing material. 


(280) 


DX Home Economics 281 


77 Marketing (3) 


102 


106 


123 


143x 


148 


168 


171 


181 


Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home and to the institution, 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 


SECOND Group 


Advanced Food Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 

һе application of the fundamental processes of food preparati п to 
а wider range of food materials and various services for different 
Occasions, Material fee, $15. Evening 


" 


ity C ie Staff 
Quantity Cookery he ota 


(3 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 
T le nf +h To ne 
Household Finance and Problems of the Tow 
Consumer (3) Tee O ger УЕ 
Economic problems of the family in modern industrial society; fan 
% М . $ ho] penditures; laws af- 
Income; income apportionment and househc Id expenditure к 
*cting the home; investments; consumer buying. Morning. 


+ ы ; - 4 ) Т 

Advanced Clot hing Construction (3) l'owne 
Р , е rats attern 

roblems of clothing construction, including renovation, flat pattern 


esigning. Material fee, $6. Morning. 


Є ТОРТА" 

Food Problem: (2) Kirky atrick 
actors a 

Mental 


: } ; products from the experi- 
affecting the preparation of standard proc s from the ех е 

viewpoint; principles of food demonstrations. Ma lal fee, 

$15. (Not offered in 1954—55.) 


Nutrition (4 ) 
«Сге 
tion, I 
Laborat 


course on the principles of normal 


' work on the cak ulation anc 
* $6. Morning 


27. 3 m РА “эл болты 
nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Material fee, § 
ed in 1954-55.) 


Child Nutrition (4) Kirk 


"asic principles in nutrition and growth of the infant, pre-school, and 
Adolescent child in health and disease. Mo 

RE | 
Institutio tal Management (2) ) 
study of the organization, ¢ uipment, and marketing prol Í 


OR , Іш 
Institutions, (Not offered in 1954-55 
House Furnishi 


Оте Planning fron 
Viewpoir ts; he me fur 
Mattresses etc. Mat 


T t 1 1 « kr ri г 
Ле Child in the Home (2) Kirk; atrick 
development of children; parent-child relationshi 
1954-55.) 


аге ar 


nd 


ın 


0 


ere 


Instruction 
- ңе 


Courses of 


Kirkpatrick 


men 
= went (3) 
у, ne 1 1 
са: 
nnt of the | istri 

home: distribution of time ап 3 energy! 

| f time anc hs 

After- 


igement and i 
ind care of equipment. 


noon. 
193 S1 >r yisi 
3 oupervi ion of e 
1 ] Home Management (3 i 
1 "rvisior i i е; 
1 Designed t I t 
to тес 


uncer 5 
anng to tc i е y $ ж 
) ach | і 
C if fed ally aid d sch 1 
) { IS. 


ments 


» af- 


require 
DC 


1me to 


3-2) 
The Staf 
e guidance of à member 9 
ting, tailoring, draping e 
anged with an instru 


The Staf 


us 


97-98 
197-95 
he varie 


ind problems in t 


JOURNALISM 


Elbri 

lbridge ( olby, Ph.I к, Professor of Journalism, Exe utive Off er 
‹ ` y: 

Dert Crumpton Wil 


с lson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
wie Marshall Mathias, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
illiam Vance Nessly, 


Lec turer in Journalis m 
Ugene Ingold, B.S 


ohn Vince 5.5. Lecturer in Journalism es 

— сеге Hinkel, M.S., Lecturer їп Journalism ( Public I 

за B mlay € otten, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism 
rooke Farquhar, Lecturer in Journalism 


t » wa 
ашеу Babich, B.B.A., Lecturer їп Journalism 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Ric 
hard Hollander, Managing Editor, The Washington Daily News 
mes Russel] Wi 


ggins, Managing Editor, The W ashington 
times Herald 


Post and 


torial.— Prerequisite: the and Let с І 
uding Jour: 72 аг 92, sce page 62. It i 
€ be selected fr ( Wing 
Political Science 9-10, Psyc а 
Of + xty 
D, Aded the, У Паиз courses, includir 198. It ‹ 
Чез, А paat *'écüves in Columbian Ci ne 1 N 
ISt, теб. AG ministrati n 147; Englisl 171-72 P 
In » and Speech rem / / P 
: t ЖҮ 
Ins he held of Publ; 
lsh Junior С, im е Arts and Lette 
ч . * ICRC 44 4 А > I > 
l2 B Hato, + 4 1 Ec 1 1-2; Eng 
. у 71-72 2, 81-82: P у 1.2 c 
‘eral requirements as stated on pages 77-82 3 
Columbiar College must include the fo 
ПС such courses in Business Administrat | 
û, as are selecte lu 1 € advice о! | D 
nended that ( umbian College ek tives be if 
1 d ms - м 
Аат IStration, тот, т 105, 106, 141, 142, 147 
142 e P ex 1 " 
па! 42, 151; Psyche ЕУ 144, 146, 148 cf Spee 1 
Ча! Cases с 


Changes 


( 1 and ге 
approval of the Jourr err Dep rtment 


284 


Courses of Instruction И 


First GROUP 

ру 

Journalism (3-3) Colby 

s position in relation to political, L.- 
а: а »rivate 

and as a р f leading 


Survey of American 
Journalism 71: the newspaper 
ar nd economic life, as a publi ic institution 
luding techniques of gathering and presenting news and O ers 
and their effects. Journalism е devek pment 0 newspap y, 
| days to the present an d their relations to social, liter 
litical history. Morning and evening sections. 


uhar 
Ingold, F a mod 


81-82 Reporting (3—3) 
ques of newspaper reporting, instruction and practice 1n ейге 0 of 
Some knowl 


inc 
opinion, 
from co loni 1 


econom ic, ar id po 


Tech 
ern methods of gathering and presenting news. 
ng is desirable. Prereq uisite: English 1 or the equivalent 
‘4 sections. 


Morning and evening 


oratory fee, $6 a term. 


SECOND GROUP 
Nessly 
115 Newspaper Copy Editing and Make-up (3) tong make” 
8. 
the сору 1 k, head lines, 1-52 


if news prior to | ublication, the 
Prerequisite 


Editin 
tly. Saturc day 


g 
the city editor ar ıd his functions. 
or the equivalent, un less taken concurren 


t 


2 Feature т riting (3-3) 


tor which 1 


and independent investig n Ргег‹ 
"I 111 sm 121, айегпооп. 


" ге 
1 me , е Sring "m. 
1211, same as 121, offered spring t€ C цел 


Affairs (3) Р 
" 4 А „wg WIU d 
tation of national news ort 


he coverage and present 
and press 2 


Training in th 

attention to Washington соггеѕр‹ ndence û 

ing. Afternoon. 
128 Radio and Tele: лоп News Reporting (3 4 "x е 
in the collection and broade kK wit 
(recorde 


Reporting of National . 


Practical instruction 
based on interviews 


critical 


Speech 137, 


television news, 
Washington represent 
national affairs. Prerequisites 


atives ОП 


permission of the instructor. Afternoon. 

142. Retail Newspaper : Advertisis ір (3) . о of news аре 

Retail news advertising management, coordina tio’, сору o^ 

advertising with retail 52165 patterns, advertising readers if sinistra 
aration, production methods. Prere juisite: iness”? 

Evening. Wil 


147 or permission of the instructor 


Industrial Journalism (3) ism. 
j journalist reports: 


143 
An introduction to tne field of corporate | ref 
ond y аппа 
editing the emp loyee magaz ine Prep aration oa organs The Zi por 
п use ‹ i a 
and external ho ` catalog" 


ing stockholder put blicat ions 


tion of employee m: :nuals, sales anc 


| training ai 


Evening 


I98 


/ 


Journalism 255 


A he f 
pul Ir W Í u pre I 
new T се Ivi 
Ever 
ry 
21 7 4 Ad 
tion H 
1 ps ‘ 
р е + 
ar ( І і 
te: Tou m 145. Satur n 
Colby 
t of " ы 
иг { [4 t 
| ! It is ге 1 
k re W t c ( 
ism vening urn; 152! Пегей in 1924-57 
Journalisn ISIX (2), a modification of Journalism 1 
Spring tern Concurrent registration in Hist У 192 is г 
Morning 
Law of the Press (3) Mathias 
Freedom Of the press. censorship. (есігіне controls, publicat as 
Contem of c irt. cor ncies, labor V 
[ 
the Dewspar } г 


оп pu 


LAW 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.T. D. Professor of Law 
William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor 
* James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., L 
John Theodore Fey, LL.B., М.В.А., J.S.D., Professor of Law, 
tive Officer 
James Ward Morris, A.B., 4djunct Professor of Law 
James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Profess? 
Bolitha James Laws, LL.B., LI .M., LL.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Conder Caywood Henry, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John Wingfield Jackson, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Frank Hammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Lat 
John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer їп 
Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B. LL.B., Professorial Lecturer їп L 


ro 


Law 


Philip Field Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial L 

George Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B. LL.M., Professorial 
Law 

Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., Professorial L 


"i 


ecturer in Lew, = 
Lecturer in 


L.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 


of Law 


[Le 
Law 


"] 
" 


aw 


1 


2 4 
ecturer m 
а ure? 


Frederick Bernays Wiener, Ph.B., LL.B., Professorial au 


Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor 9! 


Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Associate 
Law 
John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor © 
David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor ? Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Associate Professor ей 
Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Associate Pr ofessor of Law Law 
Joseph Patrick Driscoll, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor о 1 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor 
Joseph Dach, LL.D., LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
John Joseph Czyzak, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
Milton Paul Kroll, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
Fraser Frost Hilder, A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Law . in Law 
Louis James Harris, A.B., LL.B., S.J-D., LL.M., Lecturer лн 
Charles James Zinn, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer їп Le Law 


Eugene William Geniesse, B.S.E., M.S., LL.B. Lecturer ™ 
er in Law 


Vincent Kleinfeld, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 


* On sabbatical leave Тай term 1954-55 
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profess" of 


f Law 


Law 


Law 


NL Law 287 


John Alexander Kendrick, A.B. LL.B., Clerk of 


Court 
udley Grah 
Court 


the Trial Practice 


am Skinker, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice 


er equirements for the degrees Laws, Juris Doct M 
ісе 9| Laws Master of Comparative Li Comparative La Amer 
› 
^ Practice). and Doctor of Jur 2 iges 116-19, 1 21 


First YEAR 


zal Method and Legal Fryer, Benson, Davison 
System (4) Burke 
Introduction to 


suction stu 
basic ( epts Traini е о! se law, Dasi 
upon mode ге ases, followed by p ‹ 
In the use iW I portance f lang ‹ 
m law, E 1 use of pr ‹ 5 
under the d xtrines Cast res dicata 
Backgr unc clo egal syste R 
tion of the udiciar d tl ar, sti ng enforcement of etl 
Standards, Fryer and Ber ›п, Cases on Legal Method, Cases on Lega 
System, 2 vol. ed. 1949. Morning and evening se tions, (Also 
1954 summer term.) 

^W IOIX, same as 101, offered spring term. Mort ing and evening 


Sections 


11-1; С 


"Шал, їз (4-2) i dod Magno 


d! ог protection acc с 
lràcts or er 1} land t 
assent: offer and accepta! tos 
2 evidence rule. Cor 155181 
lene 
e ы t otatute s€ 
124 Сы» 
29 е , . 
J «nTmmal Law and P: lure (4) Cooper 
Ürigin T = * { 
Ў Irposes of iw; elem Ї 
mental rder ‚ 
1 » ‘UCTS, ѕзопсиацог t 
the na 
"M Persor against [ M y 
TOCedu ra 
Бе Моп ng. * (Als 
AW 123x, same a Per 


w 
w 


Oncepts nf 
t ITOpert y 1 


n, ac ession, f 


ап XY coniusk n, Ju ] mer t satisiactior I k к 
r Bt. Morning and evening sections 
aw 133x, s пе as 137 red sy o te Eve 
I38 
J P 
Real Property (4) яак: 
Historica) b iis 4 . Р 4 - n 
Possession ackground of the law of estates and ‹ nveyances; adverse 


possessory estates; concurrent estates; easements. profit 


,QQ е 
2 Courses 0] Instruction — اڇ‎ 


and equitable servitudes; natural rights. Morning. (Also 
1954 nmer term.) 


‚ as 138, offered fall term. Evening. 


4) Merrifield 
| unintended interíer: vith or tangible 


the person 


, ama tior alicious prosecution. Morning 4? 
eve iz sectior 
50 ( i | Lat Collier, Malliso? 


H 1 1 1 1 ^ d 

T 101 approach and methods, doctrine 0 ed- 
‘ n ywers, | rs the National Gov ernment; the * 
e m 1 relation of federal an 1 state courts. Morning 8 
еу g 86 


SgcoND YEAR 


205 Civil Procedure (4) 
tion and comp siti 
| Emphasis 1 
f n есет al 
208 E dence (4) 
18 tion f court an 1 - be Š - 4 > оп n 
I of court and jury; Witnesses; hearsay, opin riting’ 
Т, ех е; proot of а һе: ticity and contents of 2m 
N і е g sectior ( Also offered 1954 summer të 
209-10 Conveyances an >) ےہ‎ 
тшеуат S é 2) 4 n 
dg - : боп ? 
Т t orteage "c 1g; format” 
mortgages, recordir g Morning and 


wills, testate ar d intestate succession. 
summer term.) 


| Account 


es and techniques а vening 
Morning аЛ ғ 


(0 legal pr biems 


218 Local Government Law (2) 50 
Types and objectives of nicipal, county, and special "d tion 
mental relations; origina! Oning 20 

ta 14 ann! 


mental units; intergover : 
E community ^ 
Ї 


bodies; 
nmentà! 


гез; iawn ak ng 
f local gover 


1 ' 


eg rest 
gal resi 


ош mer tert 195 T 
- Ма1080 


) 
Relations (2) 


" 
د‎ 
» 
ins 
i 


and divorce; rights 


infants. Morning 


T Lau e. 259 


258 


270 


303 


309x 


312 


315x 


317 


Commercial Transactions (4) Orentlicher 


The law relating to the sale and distribution of goods, and to t 


security financing devices utilized in this connection, wi 


| particu 
attention to of uniform laws. Morning and evening section 


C Oper 


Agen y-Partnershi 
Master and servant (st 
agency reiation; actual 
Principal), unauthoriz 


lature 


of partner І par : 
Inter se, ү ature and ¢ 

1 е 
lution of the раги actions by and against | ıer Morning 


and evening sectior 


Corporation; (4) Davison, Weaver 


egal requirements as to contributions of pital; powers and rights 


of corp rations, corporate officials, and shareholders Morning and 
evening sections Also offered 1954 summer term.) 


THIRD YEAR 


Administrative Law (4) Davison 
he position of the adn ; : rati | 
ers, including t! 


earings, judicial 
4 J 

Tule-makir g£—particu 

Davis, n and Gn 


AW 303x, same a 


scru 


Suretyship (2) 


© law of suretys 


nd cor merc 


al and non-consensual suretysl 
Suretyship 


Vening, 


Principles in the solutior 


Restitutie n (2) 
emedi | 
especially 


(Also off 


Burke, Orentliche:r 


in equity for restitution of benefits 


as 


n the concept of unjust enrichment 
ered 1954 зити 
AW 312x, same as 


Conflict of Lau s (4 
Study of . ; 


“sses involving foreign elements; pri: 


and limita: - , - 
d "mitationg Upon its exercise: edure еп % 
pensation, Contract prope f estates 
е ntracts, pror а 
ness associations Mor ng 8 
954 sum 


mer term 


Creditor, R; ;) 
emedies M igh 
огу’ 
Tüptcy. 
Offered in 1 


unsecured creditors; judgments, fraudul nt conveyance 
„agreements, equity and statutory receiverships, and bank 
he general approach is that of law adm 
954-55.) 


290 Courses of Instruction Ep 


21-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Davison, 
the student staff o 


Required of, and 1 limited to, members of th 
Review. Time to be arranged. 


er. e 9 y r 
324 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Coop? 
c { cases arising 


C shaina and — origins of federal courts " 
of citizenship, J 


under the laws and the Constitution, diversity ( oi 
amount, removal procedure and jurisdiction, limitatio plied 
urisdiction, state and federal conflicts, substantive law Federal 


courts. McCormick and Chadbourn, Cases on 


1 term. Evening. 


324, offered 


326 Insurance (2) 
The insurance device in life, property, ат ıer risks. 
Миф 


national Law (4) 


227 
327X 
" -ommuni" 
nature, sources, — е. the international сот к 
1 organization » United Nation s); nationa’ ity response 
treaties; diplo wed and consular agents; «x Morning 


ims; pacific settlement of disputes. " 


xternational cl 
ng sections. . 
Merritt 


329 „abi ,QW (4) tio 
applicable to strikes, picketing, boycotts, etc.; organiZ?: соп- 
ntation of employees; negotiation, of col ес 
ra-union relations; sett lement 0 ü 
Cases, 8" ions. 
and evening sect! 


: eld 
Merri 


stration € 
in the negot iation and adm stan 
«tive labor agreements; practices, proce dures, А islation, i 
% . '4 4 " - 
hor arbitration and unc ler feder al labor Lai f Stan 


issues in lal 
as the Labor Management Relations Act and the ‘air 


er-u nion and 
ration, me liat ion, a 
materials, readin Morning 


دي 
دی 


The role т” the law 


1954 1S 
254 Malis?" 
133 n (4) jon 
= lative t , emphasis 00 its ope ro 
ative process, with | articular emp nization al 
| and state governments; legislative огват "Morning: 
L4 еї 4 f jon. * 
nds ol utes; statutory inter retat | 1 Edger” 
a t aD : and, А 
335-36 Trial Practice Laws, Morris, Kirk 1 rick Monk 
Court (2-2) Myers, Jackson, ! еш Skink 
J Kendric > erial god 
d cases; trial tactics and techniques: 208 
cedures pursuant to Federal Rules Law 205 and ? 
taken in the senior year. Prerequisite: ^ 
M ind evening sections pens” 


337 Future Interests (2) 
Future interests at comm yn law ane. 


struction of limit: ations, powers of 3 
ies. Morning. | А! o offered 1954 елек” 
' ame as 337, offered spring term. 


Law 291 


40x Constitutional Interpretations (4) Collier 


Advanced course in constitutional law. 7 Constitution ar 


tutional tr ior loctrines of limited government, ser 

powers, implied tations on legislative power, and significance « 
“due process" in I ‹ 
Comparative cor W 


of selected state of the Union. Even 


Substanti е Patent Law* (2) Harris 

Substantive patent law itental and ( t 
( x 

'ractice* (2) Henry 


2 ZH . ` " ` . 
Patent Trial Practice Court* (2-2) Henry, Geniesse 
1 1 


Practice I 


( Court of Customs and Patent Ay 

peals, the Inited States for the District of C 
lumbia, and the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Volving suits under Secti 4915 of the Revised Sta 
bef 1 States courts in infringement Evening 

ry be f Law 35-36 to y the 

rt re h course t be te 
Public Utilities (2) Fr 


€gulation by 
dealing 


Princips 


| uired lete 

of return based on “net t" до бə 
"mPloyed in original pr ] nature of ju ew. Ex 
ап 7 . 

“ination of policies ur ving nationa ntrole r t 


electr 


C 


icity 


the nature of law; law and morals; Nc 
matter of law, sources and m of law; . the trà 


subject 
ment; analysis of general legal concepts. Evening. 
за сар ollier 
373x Taxation (2) Сове 
Introduct гу course on basic concepts of federal tax system f : yrisdic- 
ven to state inheritance and income taxes. Problems 0 мет o 
tax, construction of tax statutes, methods of judicia "business 


tax field, modern excise taxes 0 Evening: 


strative actions in the 
Cases on Taxation, 4th 


Magill and Maguire, 


concerns 
374x Taxation Federal Estate and Gift (2) NE 
Specific problems in federal estate and gift taxation, rith co 
n of relevant state inheritan ісе tax problems. Evening. | 
ЗР қ қ қ 15С0 
375-76 Taxation Federal Income (2-2) r еу, Роше 
А s ‚ of the federal income tax, includ ing construction ol $ ent ol 
practice procedure, and legislative policy in the deve offered 
the i tax structure. Morning and evening sections. V. 
1954 ет 


77 Torts П—0 nf air Trade! P ractices (4) ке and 161 
U mon | and under sta ct 
| law an T nde Mart fed- 


nial trade pr ctices à C 


] le names, inclu uding 


ituté Ir and trade 
194 Mis False advertising 4 ^ Ж 
eral Trade C isdiction over П nisrepresentatye ane 
Lotteries and premiums. Disparagement of competitors Ё enance): 
busine State “Acts (resale price PA), Stal? 
P State ar | Robinson- -P төге” ре contract 
tatutes prohibiting sales below cost. Inducing brea о а UP 
| ] 
'rcial bribery. Misce llaneous business риш саан he 

t n witl ivar ous b usiness rel atio 

rer with advantage — Materi 


an 


I race 


Practices, Cases, C 


378 Federal Anti-Trust Laws (4) 20 under, бей og 
traints of trade at common law. Public policy © and Саус 
1890 d Fe leral Trade Cons 
gers, consolidations, 1 monopoly: jons, ! " 
fixing agreements, trade associat асар 

E a such as resale price on evict 
and ty" Rem? 


antc 


ecific practices “г у 
tems, exclusive arrangemen jaws. . 
atents and copyrights under anti- E Evening: 
Cases on Fede ral Anti -Trust Ж” taa yel 
wear 
- Р 
28 i jab! 
391 ег ination. L ft 
imi inistration, enforcement, t ive trusts fered 
tics І ons. Resulting and constru ns (Also 0 
Cases on Morning and evening sectio" 
1954 sum wien“ 
y 
8 ; "T od 
383 Military 1 w and Jurisdiction (2) г. including rial: 
n military law prope я and after 


ary jurisdiction; 
and procedu 


Sou 


martial Turisdiction res before, 


BEEN | ; : Law 


- 17 
military r'Overnment; martial law 


offenders Eveni 


386 4vi 


Procedure befor Civil Aeror ti Board 


connecti 


‹ n w ir tr portat la 
tions and organiza Eve t 

420 . 

388 Admir uit 2) 
Fede ral and tate cu " 
tracts, tort 1 equ [ 
Maritime w 1 ma е nel of 
Admiralty 

е 
› Р?» 

391 Regulati n of C T 
Àn examination of Б 
in the channels of а 
tures, and radio-t. эз ор 
Mass media ar d the pattern of иго! ехе 
Va н 
ate asso lations, and various community 

“parative y ot vario г тогу 

Policies affer 1; spe ‹ 
UNCtions ¢ Communicat \ 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Administrative Law Seminar (2) 
Toup 11 ; 


Study of specifi problems ir 


ағ|ағе (2) 
е contem; 


Modern metho 


nternational law 


exercising coer 
Bical, an ^ ; 
Aero А the c t and reg 
Specia] Dre " 2 
Crimes uc, f gical, and 


Legal Problem; in Modern Methods of 


294 ee Ее Courses of Instruction Ep  ° 


Recent Legal Developments in International 
Relations (2) 
A study of selected current problems, including the me signi peral 
provisions ot agreements, particularly the 
: T. ot T | sam nodity 
nt on Tariffs and Trade; a ا‎ of internationa с е 
problems; and an examination of the legal doctrine relating ме 
Coal and Steel Community (Schuman Plan). (Not offered in 1954 
May? 


international trade 


t Atomic Energy (2) "i 
lems involved in the control and use of atomic undef” 
P including the Ator nic Energy Act, the po к safe 
the security РГО мє ective 
ions in P nal 12“ 


414 Control | and Us 


xe he present government monopoly, 


guarding atomic military information, the im plicat 
industrial contr 1 and use. and legal means of protecting Pê venit 
terests against the possible consequences of atomic warfare. jock 
415 Comparative Lan (4) Mur the 
Hist torical and comparative study of the fundamental princip! Americà 
Ror and nx n "С ivil Law (law of South and Central ted jegal 
" ative study of selec ivil and 


| Europe); compar 


st of continents 
differences betwee 


n the nd ap 


an 
и to exemplify significant d 
is à 
с law syster n source materials an in metho 
proaches to the of legal p Evening. : 
in? 


aes tm 7 (2) 


id practice in 


ive drafting. 


legislat 


417 Leg gis lat 10 
А 


dvanced i ruction ar 


421 Constitut tional Law Seminar (2) T" 
Group study of contemporary proble ms in constitutiona 
offered in 1954-55.) "pet 
Соор, 
423x C 'riminal Practice and + کی ری‎ ion (2) edure Ty. 
ет and f 


Group 


re ` District о eri rmi 
; gelf-incti™” у. 


өресі 
l "ar che and seizures, $ 
, Scare: апа : d 
nary examination v g му” leas and 
procedure, and the orae 
] 
ca? 
2” oil 
421 , of intero! 
The 1 ited Nations as ‚ basis of refe rence for a study of 
law Ех ening 
i Morin 
430x International Law Seminar (2) al law Even"? 
Group study of contemporary prol lems in int ernationi 
қ pop 
432 ( ni Dar alive Eve 
Group stu ly of pach 
000", 
с 
, hi cem? 


437 Monetary Law (2) 


rovisions of public taw 
provisions O P eral Reser al tend 


Introductory survey of the ге 
is adminis tered, relating particul larly to the : ns; 166 10, 
ations; g 
the legal character of money and of monetary obliga ive cause 6 » 
the “4 Ilar-f r-dollar" rule and its limitations; PO. will be 8 
Particular emphast 


commodity, nd index clauses). 


462 


466 


468 


470 


471 


Law 205 


ment; conversion; rate of exchange; conflict of laws problems. Eve- 
ning, 


the law relating to foreign money: money of contract; money of pay- 


n, / ч М ; F^ 
Trade Regulation Seminar (2) Weston 
oup study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices 
and federal anti-trust laws. Еу ening. 


Corporate Taxation Seminar (2) Driscoll 


"Toup study of special problems in corporate taxation. Evening. 


Federal Taxation Seminar (2) Driscoll 
Group study of special problems in federal taxation, Evening 


E 


> Fee E » pe 
‘state Planning Seminar (2) Weaver 
Consideration of the problems involved in planning an effective and 
economical gift distribution of property interests, Typical estates, 


both laro " ; 
„У large and small, will be considered in the 
Monly sought by the donor and th 


techniques and restrict sug 
рем by the law of property, wills, future interests, insu anc 
*deral and state taxation. Evening 
sabor Law Seminar (2) Merrifield 


roup study of contemporary problems in labor law. Evening. 
ood and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kleinfel 1 
ecture and |F 1. Drug 
: | Ug, 
and Cosmetic 
*mment and 


discussion course dealing with the Feder 
Act and governmental controls thereut 


industry viewpoints are considered. Evening 


esearch in Public Law (2) The Staff 
mı search in public law under supervision of a r 
Ime to be arranged 


iged 


^W 471x, same as 471, offered spi 


xr of the Faculty 


MATHEMATICS 


f Mathematics, 


Of- 


*Tames Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor о) Executive 
ficer 

is уге Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematic s 
Nels 24. т elson, Ph.D., Associate бы ssor of Mathematics 
E: 
I 


LL arkin Williams, A. M., Lecturer in Mathematics 


ouis William Tordella, Ph.D., Lecturer їп Mathematics Co 
Mathematics Су, the 


f A уг Bachek ( Scien А t h m jo in 
i achelor и а major 
and Lette 


Л т College—Departmentat) — Prerequi the Arts 
- реси» el he Juni llege, see page» 62-03. ‚ т?” 
Requ addition t ener equirements as stated on pase urse* 
en credit I irs Ol Math п cs f pT vc 1 second and third- aren itt 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Ma thematic reb "ере? 
science ‹ 


Arts or ‚Васһеюг of 5 lent. 


College) —Prerequisite: a Bachelor o 
, with a major in Mat hen atics at thi vet , or the equivale 
‹ as stated on pages 83-80. E 
uncil).—See page 91. 
^L a notio 8 Ий thematics (5 
x А choo! 


).—For requi 
Arts т 
-ation) —Prerequisite: the 


ld in Mathematics Cs 

um in the Junio 
е5 

fessional ours 


-57, and the pro 


linear е 


8, 


19 


20 


102 


Mathematics 


trigonometry. 


summer tern 

Mathemat 
ning sections 
Differenti 
Prerequisite 


offered то; { 


Mat! emati 


Morning and evening 
1.) 


sections 


d eve 
IC$ 12X, same аз 12, А 
The Cr 
Math Morning and evening sections A 
summer term.) 
8 19х, same as 10, offer pring ter M ТІ g апа 


evening sections 


Integral Cal, 1 
Mathematics 19. Morning 


4 1954 sumr 


rerequisite 
offered 
à Mathen 


Ding section: 


Fundamen 
Not offered 
қ 

Calculus ar 

Morning a 


atic 


‹ ) 
20x, 18 2 fiere ter 
SECOND Group * 
tal Concepts of Mathematics 
in 1954-55.) 
rd D ffe n 3) 


103x, I ( 

ectior 
mati r Engineers a 
fron — s | 

"ys, ] nplex 

3. Ever 

Theory of I 7и n$ (3) 

Summer , 1954 


Introductio 
"requisite 


n to Boundary Value Prol lems 
Mathemati s 


1) 
j 


еу 
l'he St 
? 
l'he St 
vex 
8 132 


Courses of Instruction 


295 
. ONT Mears 
141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 
Evening. 
167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1954-55-) " 
. Тау!9 
171 Vector Analysis (3) 
Evening 
THIRD GROUP 
202 Mathematical Logic (3) 
Not offered in 1954-55.) 
220 Theory of Nu mbers (3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 
1237-38 Theory of Functions (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 4 
опеге 1 354-755 Meats 
242 Infinite Series (3) 
Evening 
249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Not offered in 1954-55.) 
25о Integral Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55 Nels 
t251- 52 Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) 
Evening Tay! 
255 Differential Geometry | 3) 


Evenir g 
257 Theory of Groups (3) 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) Johnst” 


4 


„6-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) 


Evening 


us of Variations (3) 
Not offered in 1954-55.) 


o Tensor Analysis (3) 

Not offered in 1954-55 
277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Not offered in 1954-55.) 


] ion Topology (3 
duction to Topol gy (3) ds а! 
[he* 


278 Introdi 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) ES | 
5 бі. rhe St 


Time be arranged 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


E _ 
Mamin Carpenter Crui kshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan 


Б р : 
к Engineering, Executive Officer 
Or Sze р f 
r Szebehely, Dr. Eng., Professorial Lecturer in Me 
Rob, ілу 
Obe TES | 
"t Gay Trumbull. B.S. T, E., Associate Professor of Me һат са! 
“"9ineering 


larle; p 
iS Edward Greeley, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mechan- 
са T» 
John Ka engines ring 


к M.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engir eerin 
у Associate Professor of M echani al / ngineeri 


is, M.S., Associate in Mechanical Engineerin 


] of Engineering).—Se« 
tem 
t Eng ілгетіпд).---осе pages 134 
(School of Emgineering).—See page 135 for statemi 
First Group 
I E n. + ` ' ' 
"gineering Survey and Cruickshanks and St 
Jrientation (1) 
Pen to freshmen or à Mor ndi өкін 


Courses of Instruction 


300 


SECOND GROUP 
Cruickshank 
prerequisite" 


t transmission. 


sins ‚кир - 
11—12 The rmodynamics (3-3) 
h Intrevdinetorv 
ntr "n study of laws of hea 
Morning and evening sections. 
Greeley 


testing of prime, ™ 
ting machines. Eight" 


gineering 115 prete 
Jem s 
hanical Engineering 13 : 
Mechanical Engi ms 
Mechanical Eng 


‚ (6 hours). 


42, 
nd 


nt registratior 
ja term. Laboratory 
: 1055-56 and alternate years, 


requisite: 


2t 1954-55 E 


1 p 


(6 hours): 7% 


127-28 Machine Desig 
creen 7161 


W 
1 CSS-i 
ous Mad jn and design periods 
e ә 5 h? rine < il Eng eer! 
13 1 14 18 Civil Engin ornate 
years, afternoon; 1955 и 1954-55 and а" 
, 1955 alternate years, evening. 
pks 


129-30 Р, "her 
Study 


IV ( 


Plants (3 
Y design, layout, 
mphasis on heat t! 

| Engineering ! 


; and alternate years, 


d operation о 
ansmission à 
12. 1954-55 
evening. 


installation, an 


nt, with 


nate year m 
r5, iorning; 


121-22 Heating M қ 
ree? Ventilating, Air Con litioning, and 


Prerequisite Mechanical 
1054-55 and alternate 


alternoon. 
cred? 


Mechanical in 5 
years, evening; 1955-5 


ser 


nomena. , 
i Engineering ~ ev 
and alternate years 


n phe 


4142 Management Pr 


Organiz 
men 
mornin 


ч 9 Proseminar in Mechan 


(1-1) 


Prerequi 


201 Instru 


leory of mea u 
Ciples inve lved ir 
Probler 1954 
202 Ady anced 1 
ree, d T р‹ 
dynamic 
] 


lation ar 


Advance 
bulence. 


56 and ; 


Advar 
Heat tr 
еуар‹ r 
» Semin 
lime % 


199-300 Thesis 


1а cont 


“04 Heat Tra T 


ced 


шие: Sp 


menta 


1 


1 me 
1 me 


bour 


insf 


(3-3) 


j Advanced Fluid 


Mechanical 


THIRD Grot 


MEDICINE 


M.D., Sc.D., Professor of к 
M.D., Professor of M edicine, 
мей“ 


Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of l 
essor of Medicine 


Clavton Bernard Ethridge, M.D. Clinical Prof “= 
Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medic“ 
Sol Katz, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 4 
Joseph Francis Fazekas, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Profes 

Medicine p 
Harry Eagle, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
Robert William Berliner, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Henry Field, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine , Мей 
қ M.D., Professorial Lecturer ut 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., 
Thomas McPherson Brown, А.В., 
tive Officer 


or of 


Medici" 


John Coleman Nunamaker, M.S., 
cine Medici" 
Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of? 45500 
Peter Diacoumis Comanduras, BS. M.D., М.5. m Mec» 
$507 of 


Clinical Professor of Medicine ; 
John McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Pro 
Medicine 
Clarence Richard 
Medicine 
Walter Kendall 
Medicine 
John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinic 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Assis 

Medicine 
William Travis Gibb, Jr., A.B., 
Medicine 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant 
Alfred Henry Lawton, M.D., Ph.D., Assistan 


Medicine cor of 2 3 
| Professor 7 Medici" 


ar @ 
ET. Jy fessor á 
Hartman, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical ge Í 
profess” ? 


Myers, В.5., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


cal Professor of і or ? 
i tant Clinica profess 
of 
7 5507 
M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof 
dud 
Medici" af 
"linical Professor of і м 
Clinical Pi à Clinica profess 


M.D., Assistant Clinica 


Samuel Ross Taggart e с 
Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Assistant Clinical Proves i Medici jedi 
Pearl Holly, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor : fessor "Loi 
James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical ^7 yedi 

cine „сог of’ 
John W atkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Сііпі 4! profes’ Medi 

cine e 220465507 f! 
Albert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof 

cine 


(302) 


۱ e ne 303 
M dici 
— — — — ------- 


1 ) 4 ant Clinical Professor of 
Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, B.S., M.D., Assistant 


M ейісіле «ы» iW 
1 1 1 al Professor 0 
Rut Hechler Wichelhausen, M.D., Assistant Clinic 


Medicine С 5. яф 
піса! I rofessor € 

Е George L ederer, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clini 

search) of Medicine ; — 
John Eld drid Smith, A.B., M D., Assistant Clinical Professor (Researe 
M of M f edicine | | 
Joh ^re Protas, A, B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

hn } 


linor, A.B., M D. 
ان‎ 


“А Т Тепсе Е 
Be 


Lud dwi 


Umen te in Medicine i 

ay imas. B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

lias Putnam, A. B., M. D., Associate in Medicine "i 

"Auriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

arles Шат Ordman, A.B., M.D., Assotiate in Medicine 

Ramin С alloway Jones, Іт, А.В. M.D., Associate in Medicine 

м ernard С astell, A. B., M.D., Associat te in Medicine 

E Harold Stolar, B.S., M. D., Associate in Medicine 

Wale to™son Gibson, B. S., M.D., 

Alfred, “wis Nalls, B.S., M.D.. 

Hall rigulio, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Ralph Town, M.D. Asse iate in Medicine 

Thor retney Miller. A.B., M.D., 
Mas 5 


tone Sa, ррі 


Associate іп Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 


Assoc tate in Me licine 
ngton, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine | 
T Cotlove, B.S., M. D., Associate (Research) in Medicine 
homas 


ames Kennedy, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate (Research) in Medi- 
cine J 


, Asso. iate (Resear rch) in Me licine 


А 3 meier, A.B., M.D., Associate in Me licine 
Sam Arata Bann A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Jose 1 зар Nath; an Sug: 


*har.G., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Joseph ре Be; » B.S., M, D., Associate in Medicine 
Prank g, einstein. АВ. М. D.. 


sociate in Medicine 
leon, „отоп В acon, B.S., M. z Associate in Medicine | | | 
кеі Davis F *nninger, A.B., M.D., Associate (Research) in Medicine 
Jack Jae, Әшіор Е Cker ‚ B.S., M D., Associate in Medicine 
Ire hein, rol | A. B. М1 ЖУ ГУЗ iate in Мей; t 


Mi Cok Tam: agna. M.D. Associate in Medi 


іле 


Research) in Med 
Er ч zu Hogbe n, M. D., Ph D., 4s: Ke 

“liza 

John m Harm; an Hill, M: fisa late in Medicine 

Louis E arbury, M.D., Asso iate in Medicine 

Prede ер М. I Associa te in Med ine 

hn Win DF Chapma n, A.B., M D., C.M., Associate in Medicin 


^atimer, Jr., M D., Associate in Medicine 


Courses of Instruction 
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Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Associate in M edicine 
Charles Wilson Jones, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ıs Joseph Pekin, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 

Associate in Medicine 


Thom: 
Robert George "i aylor, M. D., 
Charles Waters Thompson, M.D., 
James Walling Long, M.D., Associate in M edicine 

Eugene Solomen Glad sden, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Maurice Mensh, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Arthur Rosenbaum, B.S., K Associate in Medicine 
рано Belg muya M.D., ` Lecturer in Medicine 


James Theodore Burns, € еле = inical Instructor in Me 
tor in Medicine 


Irvin Kerlan, B.S., M.D., “Р.Н. Clinical Instrui elicit 
Virginia Patterson Beelar, r7 B., M.D., Clinical Instructor im | Instr" 
Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinica 


tor in Medicine 
Charles Edward Law, M.D., 6 "linical Instructor in Medicine 44 сіне 
Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor іл e " ine 
Stanley William Kirstein, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor im? Meare 
James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 1 Medicine 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., M. D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Harry Clark Bates, B. $, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine, іле 
Robert Norwood Coale, B.S., M. D., Clinical Instructor in і M edic 
or im Medicin ne 


Israel Kessler, M.S., M. D. ( Clinical Instruct fe jcint 
Francis James Murray, B. S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in: Me дси“ 
Edwin Pe arson Parker III, BS. , M.D., С ‘linical Instructor f" M licit 


Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, A.B., M.D., clinical Instructor "^ Medicine 
Jeanne Cecile Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


Tohn William Du Chez, M.D., € ‘linical Instructor in Medicine 


үйісіле 
M.D., limical Instructor in Ме 


Thomas Lees Hartman, A. M. 
Boris Rabkin, A.B., M.D., C "linical Instructor in Medicin? " 
Morton Harold Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medici 


George Sh агре, A.B., M.D, Clinical Instructor in J Medicine ; 
Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., C Чіпіса! Instructor in Medicine tor in Meir 
Frank Goodnow MacMurray, A.B., M.D. Clinical Instrue 

_ Medici! 


n р 
Ir., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor "ay ділі 


жайса, [aste Wd‏ س 
tructor 4 ейісіпе‏ 


cine 
William Jack Weaver, , 
Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, A. B., 
Cyril Augustus Schulman, В.5., M.D., Clinical Ins 
Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., A. B., M. D., Clinical Instructor Б^ fedicint 
Abraham Wolffe Danish, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1 € 
Milton Gusack, A.B., r D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


William Lewis, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ; 


Alvin Seltzer, B.S., М D. Clinical Instructor i 


Adolph Friedman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


M edicine 


in Medicine 
А or in 
5 A.B., M.D., Clinical م کر ویر‎ 
еме Dennis ч o M.D., Clinical Instructor in 2 Medicine 
Nan edward 4 ‘Shulme an, M.D., Clinical Instructor i 
aphael Shu 
St 


or in Medicine 
Саг Willi Bush, B.S., M.D., Clinical scd in Mee 
rart uham us : ter in Medi 

Alfre A.B. M.D., Clinical Léon и‹ ri aes | 
jd a, A. B., M.D., Clinical insiructor = ! umen in Medicine 
gaes William Hollingsworth, M.D., Clinical rmn i BE 
ward I uke Re а, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instrui 
William 


с Medicine 
Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Cs or in Mei 
R b I Its, r., e - 
hg M.D., C "lini. al Instruct бе; c 
ackard Mann, M.D., Clinical ge as ت ج‎ , Med in 

Stuart | McGuire Sessoms, B.S.. M.D., =- - Mere Жы rie in 

wit urice Arthur Sislen, А.В, M.D., ше E 
iliam olmes Crosby, Јг., A.B., M.I 


nr l Instr uctor in Medicine 
^ i М atson, B. S. M. D., Clinica 
ad G 


Medicine у 2 
ossels, M.D., Clinical Instructor э лені а-а 
arles oseph Savarese, Jr., A.B., M.D., C 
a i or in Medicine ; 
mes Eliot Chapman, M.D., Clinical v ж-т қары Medicine 
Berna obert Cooperman, A.B., oe EE EL 
Marshal] annis Jacobson, A.B., M.D., Clini 


132 History of Medicine 
ne hour a week. 

236 Clinic al Micro ; 

"'Onferences and studies in 

FXaminations of blood, bod 

Ours a week. 


f( ору 


Тһе 
Physical Diagn оя: 1 ne x 
lCoretical 


considerations of the prir 
OUr à week ы 
242 Physical Diagnosis I] Ж cie ^» 
not only theoretical but practic: 


lated 
diagnosis аз re ed 


The St 
244 Introduction to Medicine ие 
| i ip! I interna I 11C1 
Lectur гез Covering the prir cip ea K f in en al 
clinica] studies and training in the inpati 
Our hours ‘oer | x 
Ours à week ед | 
320 Medical Jurispruden Г 
“ctures On the legal and etl ical „96 physicians, and on, 
egal Problems wit h which the physician come 
а Week for Sixteen week 


106 Ч f 
1 > ` : Courses of Instruction же D 


325 5 Clinical Clerkships 
Traini ith b 
aining Wi ith bed patients under individual 1 instruction desit? 
bility in examination of patients and case taking à well 1 
n clinical microscopy. Eight weeks. D. C.G eneral Ho opità 
d stall 


Choisser, Brown, an 


develop 


: -arap 
al Pathological 
nferences I 
» А " 

he School of Medicine. Case his 
he st 


by the students and members 0 

у idents à Ш 
песгорзу findings аге compared. One ho 

Staff of Medicine and Phá armacolo£ 
Cor : me Кел ial 
i : ) e ed 10 emphasize the app lic: ation of pharmacology, 
es the | roblems of clinical me licine. Two hours 
1 D. C. General hospital: 


349-50 M edical Conjerences The suf 
Two hours а week. 

The staff 

ervision of the 5 ха hysiolof 


28 UT der рег sonal suf 
»dical problems ап ^T stressing P 
f | d seminars nstruction 1 


examinations and m 


Jniversity Hospital. 


utpatient Clinics 


vases. Individ 


Six weeks. 


und Mt. Alto hospitals 
pit 
; j suf 
al Choisse! Brown, ps 
e 127-28 One hour à weck ff 
431 Forensic The Stie 
Organized : г 5с кеі 
rganized on with the University Law Schl ро 
their 16% 


lical students wit 


urs a week for four weeks. 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 
M 


alter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 

ames Winston Watts, B E: M.D., Professor of Neurologii al Surgery, 
tting Executive Officer / 

ап David Shapiro, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 


ert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu- 
rology 


than Marshall Wil 


rologica] Sur gery 


a l / Ген 
mes Petey Murphy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu 
ological Surgery, 


nd Chodoff, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neur ology 


ym 
Rob 


Jo ” . 6 y ч 
г liams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu 


ic ictor Rizzoli. A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgery 
forge Davis Wei kh irdt, M.D., Associate in Neurology 


Ha | lartin. M.D. Ph.D Associate in Neurological Surgery 
Ivey mmerman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Sur- 


mes F : ' | 
Francis Hammill. B.S.. M.D.. Clini al Instructor in Neurology 
wain, M.I E Cli nical In structor in Neur ological Surger ) 
7 ° , : 
249 Neurology ( elective) Freeman 
Methods used to study the form and function of the nervous system 
“ctures and lal 


laboratory demonstratior One hour a week 


Neurolo gy 
Dntroductory 


| lectures on clinical neurology with specimens, lantern 
Slides, and п 


notion pictures. One hour a week 


7 ES ! | 
Neurology and Neur ) ica Sur er” W itts, Fy en 
Clinica] lectures and den nstrations. One hour a week 
N 

*urology and Neurol gical Fi 

Surgery, Clinical Clerkship 
nstruction in history ical ‹ 


i "Xamination, ordinary 
е [ ical exami : 
dures, Attendance at neur Urgical Of - 
tation, two we, ks. D. C. General Hospita 
335-36 - ? А ң Y 
Neurologi, al C ntereare Freer nan 1 ota 
CS 
з nica] conference T n a week f ve 
a: study of ‹ ent necr ( I 
Ot ч 
E pure а week. Six stud, m, two weeks. D. C. С 
E^. Ospital, 


308 Courses of Instruction е о 
а " " 4 Ри n . Jatts 
431-32 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Shapiro, W 
Clinic 
- А D. . : lator? 
Neurological outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff on ambu " 
v demonstration of diagnostic procedures, disposition "wo bout 
psy ic cases, ward rounds. Six students in rotation. “ 
a week. University Hospital. h 
iu 3 Gro 
13-34. Clinical М eurology ts 
- “ d - А .9J E - ; Six studen 
Neurological inpatient examinations and demonstrations. 5! 
in rotation. Two hours a week. St. Elizabeths Hospita’. 4 
4 
Plon 7 nd St 
436 Neurological Surgery ( elective) Watts à plems 


Lectures and motion picture demonstration of neurosurgic4 
One hour a week. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


arks 1.5 қ D ) / ] 'unsral : 
, M ` M Pro essor J ( bstet чех апа Gy 1ecology 
À ^ „ ) 

R uttve O fficer 

a 


John P 


f Obst 
Шайхан” Pratecsar а 
ike Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Clinical 
qo е | fesse f Obstetrics and 
ы; Henry Barter B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Obs 
Ynecology шы мүл 
Samuel Mayer Dodek A.M. M.D., Associate Clini 
stetrics and Gynecology dul a onu ед 
Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D., Assistant Clinica 

Stetrics and Gynecology аа аш 
Hen ' John Russell McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Associate 

rics and Gynec ology ; р roli uc 
ane Albert Dusbabel M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gy 


ria in Obstetrics and 
Clarence endall Fraser Ph.B., M.D., Associate in ste 
"ynecology 


n Winters Ri 


cology 


etrics and 


і ) and Gyne 
m hwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics « 


EN Sterling Rogers. M.D. 


ТТІ Gyne 
i n Obstetrics and 

Үш Martin Roll, A.B, M.D., Associate in Obste 

cology 


ы 
ology 
1 tate in Obstetrics and Gyne tog 
, ASSOCIA 


у Î Instructor ін Ob- 
Parker, A.M. M.D., Clinical Insi 


1 ( ology bets ed 
liu obert Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics «¢ 
Mecology Р 
ғ Р 1 )bstetrics 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetr 
а Gynecology - NAE 
чо ackson, АМ. M.D. Clinical Instructor in Obstetric 
ecology 
ill ; rics and 
Шы Urston Lady, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics a 
"ecology à | 
illi ‚ ; tetrics 
js illia Pearson Jr., A.B M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetri 
d , JT. А.В.,! 


San 7INe cology 
uel azen Shea, M.D., С al I 
cology 


ота; M 
ünd 


nstructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


: trics 
iles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obste 
Ynecology 
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lher 4. ^ ‚ өр " 

Albert Sevmour Bright, M.D., Clinical Instructor im Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Chielew Su . 7: 

Shirley Sue Martin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynt 


cs and буле 


( ology 


Neel L Deine RS , 
eel Jack Price, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetri 


cology 
Roland Essig Biere ' 
Roland Essig Bieren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an 


d Gynt 


cology 
Alexande Que , 2 
Al xander LeSueur Russell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
Thomas Ashton Wilson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor т Obstetri 
and Gyn ologi 
1 Obstetrics o 


Marvin Peace Footer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor ! 


Gynecology 
Donald Walters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instrui 


” nt" 
tor in Obstetrics and 6y 


in Obstet 


logy 

cology 

озер} ri 

J epn Marshall Friedman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


rics and Gynecology 
f к ы А | 
Leon McNeely Liverett, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet 
and Супе ology 
254 N ; | ek 
xu adserit? و‎ ad Fraser, 00—94 
Lectures and demonstrations on the physiology and manage 
reenancy. One hour a week 
о1-2 Manikin Demonstration post 
і 4 ' z sary den, 
і f hanism ot labor and various types of operative deliver? ), б 
ass in weckly 86551005» 
(> \ I 
“сег 
7-38 4 rmat Obstetr Parks, Nordling 
1 the complicatio! of pregnancy: 
adele 
zarte! 
343 , er, Ва! 
343-44 Gyn у Brown, Darmen б Ose 
Lectures and demonstrations on the principles of gynecol0By: 
101 | the principies ) 
161-62 ( hy he Staf 
51-5 ( vbehit e: 
4 . ling ward rounds, ор“ ating 1 Hospit 
à veek и | weeks. D C. Gener? 
darks parte! 
441-42 Clinical Obstet parks e 
с ра pate f ital and postnatal clinic care pie 
м tients under SUF ervisions ersitY a 
2 ( 1 daily wa 1 го ds in the 
D. C. General hospita 
i ) " 
«05, В? 
Students observe and participate ! the eynecological сб: 
1 D. С. Gener sp! 


thc University апа 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 
Em tive Officer 
^ Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of 
йш тооду 
ard Wallace Wilkinson, M.S. in Мей, M.D., Assistant Clinical 
Tofessor of Ophthalmology 
уонна Naples, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
William oseph Romejko, M.D., Associate in Ophthalm ology 
Шал, om C halfant, Jr., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
J seph Graham Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 


Obert : 
dward duPrey, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 


Obert ; 
Jorge 0, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


Carm 


7uillermo Ramirez, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
чы 
ар ` 
a John Carbo, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor іп Ophthal- 
Mely tee 
їп Gustuvas Alper, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal 
mology 3 ( 9 уух Bas 20 d а?а 
351-7 
92 Ophthalmology The Staff 


lecture cour 


cial se presenting the principles of ophthalmology, w pe 
: reference to topics of importance to the general practitioner. One 
"Ur à week for sixteen week 
447 Clinic The Staff 
| N 


During medic 
Instruction in 
Versity Ho 


" 2 ; ; қ 
al outpatient service, each student is given indiv 
the of hthaln жаса! aspects ої systemic discas | 


spital 
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OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology, Exec 
tive Officer 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
gology 

James Jerry McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryn 

Catharine Birch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology x 

B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngolog) 


laryngolog} 
Otolary® 


gology 


Aram Glorig, Jr. 


Jack Louis Levine, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology lary" 
Morris Edward Krucoff, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1 Oto 
gology " 
C dt : ary 
Russel Smith Page, Jr., А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otol 
gology j lary 
Willard Beecher Walters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Oto 
gology [049 
ne =” n і ngo 
Albert Sidney Winer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Otolaryn? ; 
kins 
351 Ot lary ngology Moffett, Је of 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, an 
the ear, nose, and throat. One hour a week. nd 
354 Bronchoscopy MEA i 
A series of lectures on the fun lamental principles and pd One 
struments, including both the bronchoscope and esophago 
hour a week for two weeks The staff 


350 Clinic 
Practical clinical instruction in t 
of the ear, nose, and throat One and one 
D. C. General Hospital 


ез 
, { à t of di 

he diagnosis and treatme io week 

“half hours 0 
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PATHOLOGY 


v Execu- 
: Pathology, 
R Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pe : 
Oger Morrison 01897, 0. Executiv 
3 е "athology, 
Th tive uer P y A.B M.D., Professor of I s 
9mas Martin уулы», "rofessor of Pa- 
м Profess 
E i А.В. M.D., Adjunct Clinical Pr 
nie] Leigh Weiss, A.B., ! Petkeloss 
thology , tant Professor of Pa Pathology 
Will; ( А.В. M.D., Assis » Professor of 
Fat Neem A. BS., M.D, pe iate in Pathology logy 
Nelson Mi ,DDo „ Associa n Patholo 
dc A.B., M. : ctor in Pa 
m Eugene oomen tg M.D., Clinical ^" Pathology 
ward orae (T MI )., Clinical Instruc 
lam ohn Schewe, B.S., ] 


жы 
SPECIAL LECTURER 


۷ n h thol g Division 
у 5 1 | f, Pa hology 
i B ; М D., Assistant Chie | 
“180 owman Hel ng, Dsp d Б н 
а к 1 hology /- i | 

4 rmed Forces Institute of DM мауға 4 Fo ces I 

D | 5 athoiogist, 

с Smetana, M.D., 1 е n tute 

He ology 


ol. 7 orces 15 e f Path 
rt } ` titut 0) 
1 ned Fore In 
at tologist, Arme 
Ppapo ” M.D., I ath 4 P 
| riment / п b. P» | aed e In ti ution of 
. PV A.D. IVA. e Ñ n ' 
Y M р 154 n Ramse y PF E nb olo y, C g1 
ologist, Deda "Ime 0j 7 


ashington 
Clifton J 
di Patholo 


i tute 
wed. Forces Insti 
| У )., Pathologist, Arme 
3 ohnson, B.S., M.D., 
gy 
5 бо Pathology 
Jenera] path 
Neoplasms. 
Aboratory w 


f} sek; sprin 
ıe half hours a we 
Шише, Fall term, ten and one ha 
Ours a week. 


Choisse гапа ò taff 
5 i lform ations, an 
EY { е Т 13, maiorm 
Поп renerations, m І 8. ] 
ology of in ammations, d Ес t€ specific 

Special pathology of the orga -— - сЕ f 
nsi; ;TOSS and micr X 5 

ork consists of the gross à 


The Staff 
| | i he performance of 
201.6, Necropsy ІЕТТТІ ы 
д ired to attend and ; 2.3. 
Students are required to a er D. C. General how 
Decropsies at the University a I 
264 \ | 
793-64 Case Sty j 


Peery 
dies in Path g^ 


5, micr SCOT 


Courses of Instruction ез 


314 
imis i Es f 
127-28 Clinical Pathological Choisser, Brown, and Sta 
Conference I E 
Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Case histor gf, 
presented and discussed by the students and members 0 hour # 
Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are compared. One 
week. ғ 
қылы ЖА ; m. ta 
427-28 Climcal Pathological Choisser, Brown, and 5 
Conference I1 
Continuation of Pathology 327-28. One hour a week. 
vr n alley 
429-30 Clinical Pathological Conjerence ПІ Реегу, Нә re 
Conferences are held at the University Hospital. Attendant our 8 
quired of students during their medical clerkships there. n 
week. 
à : [ewna 
491-92 Surgical Pathology b dis 
Gross and microscopic surgical specimens are demonstrat 
cussed. One hour a week. 4 
: wma 
493-94 Pathology Clerkship Peery, Меңді 
A limited number of students receive training in surgica P 
Hospital. 


and necropsies in the laboratory of the University 


PEDIATRICS 


) - 1 - 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Ex 
ecutive О сет Р › Pediatrics 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
! Hate 
Ward Lewis M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics ууу 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
troy Edward Hoeck, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics : 
ohn Augustine Washington, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor oj 
ediatri, $ b d ri 
ald Spencer Lourie, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrii 
Sychiatry ; › і 
Joseph Michael LoPresti, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


. JT 7 А Р 
абе Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professo 
of Pediatric, чй 
ron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Doroth E oe» 


Y Steinle Jaeger-Lee, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
. atrics " 


YOrpe M 
D 2. 


Regin 


aksim, M D., M.S. in Ped., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
e latricg 


m Allen Howard, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
e latrics 

Ma Swell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Mat Irving Cohen, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics сд l 
Alla Katherine Laurence Sartwell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Мц. “таш Coleman. M.D., Associate in Pediatri; 2 2 
Hugh G rederick Stiegler, A.B., M.D., Associati in Pediatrics 
tian унц Clark, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Ober чо, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Charles p. АТФ Martin, M.D., 4 


Associate in Pediatrics 
x a: м f frt 
Herber ichard W ebb, B.S., M.I )„ Associate in Pediatrics 


Reginald ‘told Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatri 
Obert enry Mitchell, M.D., Clinic al Instructor in Pediatri 
Emi: 'arthen, M 


illia 


ie A E D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics . 
Robert Н elle Black, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Warrer өре Anderson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Muriel gq теу Preisser, A.B. M.D. 
iam 1412 Sowers, A.B 
Marga, Park, А.В, M.D. 
Roger 7 Fances ( jutelius, 
*TÉStrom, М.р. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instru tor in Pediatrics 
Clinical Instructor їп Pediatrics 
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McI ,endon and Staff 


ant nutrition , 


-£ Pediatri 
256 Pediatrics 
jevelopment, inf 
illnesses 9 


1 4 
pom es on physiology ot the newborn 

rn, d 
iseases of the » newborn, common anon li ] 
ر‎ some d childho "lbs ion anomalies and system 

) P s X wo hours a week. Medic: al School. 

il il › Ь ТІ; MP > 
ler ship—General LoPresti and 90 


оп bedsic 


clinical pe Hatrics, Emphasis 
ars including ' 
ау? cluding Ward rounds. Five st! 
rotation, two wt ek " . 
a , aS 11 Нов ital 
369-60 Clini . ‘Vorb chit , var : 
ical GierRsmp E "ut vesti 1 оса 
Di 1 1014 oP rest and + 
seases 
( ferences and | 1.14 А J 
es and bedside Vecissh . . . 2 p 
east Prever wo albe ci cm n contagious and infectious dis 
er on and quarant ‘n fota” 
week D ( (3 Р 


onterence 
› 
Presentation and d 


One hour a week 


4 
1 
ard rounds, with students and Residen 


Host ital. 
she Dace teat 
-66 Psy hiatry I ourie and Stal 
ical cas? 


Lectures ог | 1 1 
ires on normal behavior and emotional level 4 
analysis fend. third 1 nate gs д development. 
pí 1 ігі "Ars. 
staff 
oPresti, and »t 
Case 
h 


457-58 ( 
Fi : ; І ( n, 
endie to und ne admissions: л 
. - е в 
St ident supervision Ws ard roun pital. 
x weeks Ch sjldren’s Josp™ 
Sta 


McLendon ane X зу, 


459-60 Uutpat 
sem “ances 


| problems of [di agnosis 


s Hos pita 1, 
The 


465-66 қалд - 
Surgical diagnosis of 
s gic x diagnosis, pre and post« yperative management. Jne 
wek ‘ldren’s Hospital 
67-68 Cl А 
49/ " + nical ІС onferenc ell McLendon an font 
. ] ^nt di 
teal y Case —— ation by students. Staff and studet chod! 
ion agnosis and management One hour а wee goi I rit 
0 
obment Jaeger “бы wel 
bmen i ding 


( pe 194 £607 , 
469-79 r hild Guidance and De 
Xp. second year cl Clerkship ir 
by Clinic. Group at 1 class conferences 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Ralph Grafton Smith, M.D., Ph.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Demar cols 
ary Beryl Brodie, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharma ology 
Clarke pere Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
avison, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


ар 

tnet Mylander Maling, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Phar- 
E macology 
lizabeth P 


otts Anderson, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Phar- 


macology 
""Oreshw. n і > ( қ 
P War Vithal Nadkarni, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of 


armacology 


f Pharmacology (Columbian 
elor of Science degree w 1 
уак The стұта ( 


wW € C } cte ( м k 
117; Pharmacology 261, 263, 
4 ] courses may be selected from 
d Bacteriology 112, 209, 23 
“оғ of pi- 
0f Phil, M. 6 к і " 
А hilosophy (Graduate Council). —Sec page 92 
261 P} 
д J "m қа” 
ағтасоіоғу (<) The Staff 


c м . 
у "tures and conferences concerni 
Bical systems as 
to qualified 


262 pj, 
‘armacolopy (1) The Staff 


ontinuati › ; 
tation of Pharmacology 261. One hour a week 


ng the interaction of drugs and bio- 
a basis for the rational therapy of discase Open 
ical students. Five hours a week 


nonn 


263 Ph і 
ағтдас( ға П , Y 
Labo, С010ву Laboratory (1) l'he Staff 
~ JOratc y, M , ' . . ' 
Pharm. "Y Instruction and demonstrations designed to complement 
"""lacologv 2¢ nen + 1,21 1 ч 
ours a wel 201. Open to qualified nonmedical students. Three 


5 Chem 
1e Motherapy (1) The Staff 
е Cctures < Ро -7 
з а week for three weeks Por атама enden "m 
to be arranged for three weeks. For graduate students. Time 
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жең 
The Staff 


* and medical students 
be arrange? 
The Staff 


- a- 
rested їй pharm 
reste Two hours 


18 Courses of Instruction 


N 


- ко Pharmacological Research 

97-05 РАаттасоо са Research (атт.) 

ily for those properly qualified graduate 
» careers in pharmacology. Hours and credits to 


‚ Seminar (1-1) 
nces їп pharmacology For those inte 
Open to qualified nonmedical students. 


research 


ddr добын | The Staf 
280 Special Methods in Research (arr.) rhe nd 
chemical 8 


to familiarize the student with advanced 2 4 
ok gic al investigatio? 


and credits t 


A course 
physiol gical 


Open to qualified nonm 
arranged 


IT 


thods employed in pharmac 
dical students, Hours 


лубу The Staff 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Гһе5 
Required of Master of Arts an 


Staff of Pharmacology 


1 Master of Science candidates. 


and Medicine 


339-40 Therapeutw 
Conferences I 
Conferences designed to emphasize the applicati 
principles to the problems of clinical medicine. 


ical 
on of pharmacologic? 
One hour 4 week. 


PHARMACY 


Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharma y, Ex utive Off 
alvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Associate Professor of I harn acy : 
apt Meyer Leon: ird, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and 

Pharma, ognosy " 

Willis Eugene Moore, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmaceuti 
бейи y 

Arson Gray Frailey, A.B Ре L. 2 Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Lau 
arold Jerome Bol vs, А. B. > A.. Lecturer on Pharmacy Accountir 
alph Bry; an, B. S., Lecturer on 1s harmacy Management 

tanklin рео Cooper, M.S., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


am Раш Briggs, M.S., Sc.D., LL.D., Executive Director and 
ecretary, 


Willi 


f 1 ! ical ducation 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical I ‹ 
harmacy Training d 
Е OWN EZ 
егісі John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Executive Vice-President, The 
m Proprietor, Association; Drug Manufacture ‚ i 
‹ EE. 
hn Christi; an Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
Ju versity of Maryland; Pharmacological Research 
Stin 


7 Yona tiene an Ч РАНИС 
чауутепсе Powers, Ph.D., Chairman, Committee on 1 і 


Formulary American Pharmaceutical Association; Official Drug 
G Standard; 
те . 4 ^ a rS 
m Potter Larrick, Deputy Commissioner of Food and Drug 


R 90d and Drug Admi 


0 nistration; Drug Control 
ert Philip 


Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Secretary and Ge ге al 
harmaceutical 
American Pharmaceutical Association; Pharmaceutica 
r 
Dan niel f izations a. Wege 
“amont Sec ‘kinge P M. D., Dr. P H., Director of Publi ғап 
is rumen d 
PG, srict of C olumbia; Hygiene and Sanitation | a T: 
Cha, ^ Morehouse, LL.M., A.B., Assistant General Counsel in 


| 4 / "өтті on: drug 
y (19e of C ompliance, Federal Trade Commission; 1 ig 
ulation 


Edw ard K 
E" P 


Louis 


zin, Ph.G.. Associate Editor, Drug Topics; Conten 
аум 


; / Pharmacy) —Pren 
т 
( ( res 63-64. I ‹ 
degree of of Science in Pharma v (School 4 Әмет ады)». се dan 
lor, Bachelor of Sc; کر کا5‎ > Ағ The г қ 
` de cience from an credited h 
Bree are stated 


са on pages 142 44 
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320 
First GROUP 

. ^ . А Р iven 

1-2 History and Literature о] Pharmacy (2-1) Blive 


и 4 ч " rofes- 
Orientation in pharmacy; a survey of the development of the P 
literature of pharmacy. Morning: 


sion of pharmacy and the 


21-22 General Pharmacy (4—4) Greco, Соорег, * xd 
: . JN Ü 
Essential pharmaceutical processes; the theory ufact 
acopoeial and formulary galenical preparations; = 
preparations: (3 


phart 
pharn 
ceutical usage of certain classes of substances and 
macy 21.—Labo { И »ours); 18 

тасу I Laboratory се, $9. Lecture (3 hours) ture (2 
ours)—morning. Pharmacy 22——Laboratory fee, $15. Lec 


hours); laboratory (¢ hours)—afternoon. 4 
i nar 
23 Pharmacognosy (3) pent 
ы е . е ٠ 0 
Macroscopic and microscopic Prerequisite: Botany 1. —-— ing 
Б” 
fee, $9. Lecture (2 hours 1g; laboratory (3 hours) 
and afternoon. - 
TS seges crinem lives 
25 harmaceutical Calculations 3) з the prac 
The system of weights at { measures and their a plication in 
tice of pharmacy. Mo 
SECOND GROUP 
Moore 
IO1 il Chemistry (3) ар, reactions 
to pl агтасу. Study 9 als рге 
f inorg 1асецїїсё^ 4)“ 
tory fee, ( 
tternoot 
102 
la 
registration: Pharm ors) 
ours) laboratory (6 
^recO 
Gree 
103 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) „ Lecture ( 
; E E Pharmacy 102. Laboratory fee P!» 
orning; laboratory (6 hours) —afternoon. nard 
Leo 
105-6 Pharmacology I (2 2) «o drugs: еле 
ә Т} х ف‎ әлеу, locally acting de: ugs 
[he general principies ot p macology; ЮСа“ 2 à endocrine 115 
therapeutic agents; antibiotics; аппапепиа drugs; Physiology 


t registration: 


te or concurreni 


opera tion 


The financial records required in the 
Morning 
110 Chemistry and Pharmacy of Medicinal 
Products (3) 
А study of the chemistry, structural 


the official and important m jn-official 


relationship ed atural 
eynthetic ап 5 


Pharmacy 


licinal compounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
152. Morning 


Chemistry and Pharmacy « 
Pr аш ts (3) 


$ 


Courses of Instruction 


192 


194 


206 


Hospital Pharmacy (1) Cooper 
Organization anc 1 functions of hospitals; organization and operation 
al | pharmacy; professional an id sickroom supplies. Prerequisite’ 
Pha 102. Lecture (1 hour)—morning 

Ho spital Pharmacy: Pres ription Prac tice а ) Coops! 
Presc n practice in the University Hospita Pharmacy. - 
requi Pharmacy 102. Laboratory (3 hours)-—time to 
ranged. (Also offered 1954 summer term ) 

Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) Сооре 
Тһе manufacture of bulk pharm aceuticals in University Hosp! 
pharmacy. Elective for seniors. Lecture (1 the afternoon; 
oratory (6 hours)— time to be arranged. (Also offered 1954 summe 
term. ) 


THIRD GROUP 


Staff 
Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (1-1) The “Ұз 
Assigned library research on the development of pharmaceutic 


erature Tin ıe to be arranged. 


ч ^ Greco 
Special Problems їп General Pharmacy (2-2) TU 
Investigations of problems involved in the manufacture 9 ph $15 ° 


1 ее, 
ceutical " preparations on a laboratory scale. Laboratory 


term. (Not offered in 1954-55.) 


r 

dires i "eco, CO0PS 
Pharmaceutical Technology (4) Greco. formul 
A study of adv an ced manufacturing pharmacy, including жу 106 
Laborato "n" 


levelonment for > f ns. 
development tor th fferent types ol preparatic ~ flere 
2 е ойе 
$15. Lecture (2 aa laboratory (6 hours). Not 
1954-55.) 
„onard 

Р чє i Leon 
Advanced Pharmacology II (3-3) 
Special studies on biological assay methods. 


tern Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (0 hours). 
1954-55 
Chemistry of Naturally Occurring Orgame 


Medicinal Produc ts (5-5) 4 сеп the © 
] relationship tw enes, 


А study of the isolation, chemistry, anc te 
E 4 erols 
stitution and physiologic action of al Ikaloids, fats anc | ste و‎ Lat 
carb hydrate s, glycosides, and the various biological ее 6 hour*/ 
огаї fee, $15 a term. Lecture (3 hours); aboratc 
(Not offered in 1954-55.) e 
| Moor 
Chemistry of Synthetic Organic 
1 
inal Products (5-5) be structure a 
] y of the chemist ry and relationship between Lives nitroge 
- I derivatlv™ etallic 
physiologic act of ł ry droc arbons and their d organo 4^ 
m 1 қ xmpounds, ап C . Jabor 
compou OXy ympounds, sulfur соту е 
- E? ‚ ок жесе Lecture 4 now macy 
compounds. Laboratory fee, $15 a term. xe а 


tory (6 hours). (Pharmacy 223 not offered in 1954-5 


224, time to be arranged 


BEES Pharmacy 323 


226 Determination of Physical Const 
À laboratory and le 


nts (2) 
cture study of the determir 
stants of medicinal products. Laboratory fee 
laboratory (3 hours). (Not off 


228 Food and Drug Analysis (4) Bliven, м. ore 


A study of the 


composition of some common foods and food product 
Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (6 hours), (М 


offered in 1954-55 

Bi Leonard 

consideration of the principles of anesthesiology and lal 

Oratory study the action of anesthetic drugs. Laborat« ry 1 

(Not offered in 1954-55.) 

234 Ph 

3 Pharma, ology 
А study of action 
autonomic 


1954-55.) 


Pharmacology of Anesthetic Drugs (4) 
Theoretical f 


f 
о! 


се, SI 


of Autonomic Drugs (4) 


and interaction of drugs princi 


Ц 
nervous system. Laboratory fee, $15 


Experimental Toxicology (4) Leonar 
larmacological action of toxic ^ l 
Pathological 


ai ar 


studies, Laboratory 1954-55 


ar (1-1) The Stafi 


Urrent problems and trends in pharmacy. Required of all students 
Fegistered for the Master’s degree. (Not offered in 1954-55 
3796 Research and Thesis (arr.) TI taff 
thy cstigations of special prob in the ma field of interest 
hesis Preparation, Credit hours not to exceed 6 credit hours) and 
Ces to be arranged. (Not offered in 1 2954-55 


PHI 


Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., 
Executive Officer 


Herman Lynn Womack, A.M., 


111-12 History of Philosof h 


History of western philo 


113 History of Nineteenth ani 


d ; 
Philosophy (3) 
: | 


1 


А 


Evening 


тепсе; 


JOSOPHY 


^h.D., Elton Professor 


Associate in Philos ophy 


} hy 1 


influences ех 


- and the mea 
theory 9 


(324) 


of Philosoph 


| 
UM Philosophy 325 | 


| 
131. Ethics (4) 
Ап ex 


science 


nd psychology 
апа psyc К 


| 

142 Metaphysi ; (3) 

Problems related te 
data of modern s 


рож phy. (Not 


Aesthetics (3) 


The problems of ay 


4 1 
, Ly ! пас 
~72 Ameri an Phil phy (13-1) W ( n аск | 
i he United © rrelated жн 
general history of ү І l еч эчи 


Ше develop; 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
Men 


William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Ph hysical Educ ation for for 
oh Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education 
Men, Executive Officer 9 

1 Lai 
MR. Professorial Lecturer ™ Ph 


Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S., 


ical Education of es 
Raymond George Hanken, B.S., in P. E., A.M. in Ed., Associate 
cor of Physical Education for Men p fess” 
s Ұз” ; ro 
Vincent James DeAnge lis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant 
of Physical Education for Men 
— ” or 
МА н қ , » Ju cation f 
William Jennings Reinhart, B.B.A., Associate 1n Physical Educa 
Men . for 
` . . қ 4 А ; -ation 
Eugene Hughy Sherman, Sr., B.5., Associate in Physical Edu: 
M en - 
$ 
MAC "ӘС "ie e men 
І includes all the recognized athletic activities of th 
Iniversit re f 
niversity 
Iversiy. , А / 12) "ы 
years о! Phys Education (Ph ysical Education 1-2 and Ter the the тер 
of all men for graduation, except those students exempt Un li 
tat е n 
tions stated on page 45 te etude 
Upon entering the University shmen or other undergrad a medi 
I not fulfilled the Physica ducation requirements are 4^ the time E 
1 examin ations will be given 2: a nin 
f the me m Шу» 
i "ills 
in the gene ral ;odily $ А st P 


If the physica! 
list of activities: 


) "L 
» Exercises c saving) ill be assign 
If е efficier stud jent W" 4 
\ rt g in the à 
1 De rement furr В 
\ 1 qui 
1 ( тегей, 
А sma рї! 
В r of Science in Р - ‹ } J ynior leg 
* : А lum in the Jt * 
1 P il F ior Mer irri ym in the 48-49. 15075! 
1-2 Freshman Р! 
Four periods of suf 
ү V nt 
* The University is not respor sible for injuries received in 
à f the activities ol the jepartments of Physical Education 


(326) 


Physical Education for Men 
pu. ы 1 


11-12 Sot hom 


à term, - Y ignm lor 
43744 Technique; f Physi 
Motor Activities (2-2) 

F Anas i 


€ K 


HA 
; bow 
53 а term After 
А . гл. 708 > NI 
47 Introdus tion to rysical Education 2 
. e $ f ‹ 
АП Orientation ( е "e. M 
: ; ( f fi vl 
Vocational ana ysis, Р 4 


1 4 з H 
48 Introd, tion to Re reation (2) 1 
һе role of recreation in moderr 1 
nity recreation 


types of 


work; st 


i 1 , Ў 
leadershig needed. Ti: { 


49 Human Anatomy (2) | 
€ structure of the human body Basic course f 
majors, Also open to both men and 
“ducation, Prerequisite: Biology 1- 2 


30 nesiolo py (3) 


А а 


Study of t] ical mechanism of movemer t, 
Action of my cles in physical education activities 
Approved course 


: ın anatomy. Morning 
58 First Aid and Care of Athi tic De Angelis, Law: 
"juries (2) 


vention and emergency care of injuries of all types, w 
ference to first aid, bandag ng, and massage. A pra 
"requisite Siology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Afternoor 
SECOND Group 
101 Phy : her =з "e ae 
$ nin the E ementars 1 TW , DUI 
‹ I [ the child ar 1 ` 
] of physk ed 
t и cit к AT 5 [ 
М. t А 1 ( 
ng activ ( М Е €۷ 
hool of Engineering and the Scho I 
t periods of Physical Educa а week n 
redit А 
towel edits а term 


19 required for registration in one or more of the activi 


8 Courses of Instruction p" 


3 History and Principles of Phys al 
Education (3) ^ 

Survey of history as it relates to contemporary 

Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physica 


Mor: ng. 
Lawrenc? 


105-6 Corrective Physical Education and Physical 
Examinations (3-3) ; 
Cause and correction of faulty body mecha 
methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescri 

and program adaptation. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or 


Morning. 
Више 


physica 


6 ination 
nics, physical camin, 
ption of 656 


0 2 
Zoology V^ 


107 Techmiques |07 Teaching Recreational 
Dance (1) 
; 1 a ces 
; the country and social ё Б; 


Methods and 1 


one 1 : : 
А и апа ntries to secondary eker and 


included. Loc 


ig 13 


ganization in the Intramural 


109-10 


supervision 


and 
f the juni 


program о 


Afternoon. x 
1 A I The ба! 
113 е in Teaching Physicat 
ties (2 to 4-2 to 4) hysic@ 
Pr ‹ r 
€ 1 


115-16 Methods and Materi 
Sports in Se таат 


schools (2 
track and feld. I 


LAM haskethall { 
tball, basketball, baseball, 


Fo 
$3 a term M 


117 Methods of Teaching Modern Dance (12) of epres 
1 r " 1 0 
Techniques for the teaching of movement as à medium alysis,“ 
Practical work i i composition, an pereo. 
ac i sstrumental, voice, ж. age le je 
Appli yndary-school and ace 
Locker an aterm. Afternoon. өйте 
118 Dance Production (1 to 2) The plani 
Choreography for dance сог musicals, and play, folk fes c 
and of dance for TV, dance demonstrations; anc Loc 
Lighting, costuming, sets, make-up for dance per 
ar towe fee,’ $1 Afternoon. кр 


121 School and Com munity Health Programs uction, бом”, of 
+ health 1280790 logy К 


Health services, healthful et vironment, e: 
ma | f ral health knowledge. Prerequisite" 
Zoology 1-2. Morning үй fi 
of the activ! 
Lj 


— Physical Education for Men 


122 Methods and Materials of Health Education (4 Atwell 
1 1 ] presentatior of health materiais for caci [: 
) 


logy 1-2. Morning 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN * 


Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physi al Education for yon 

Executive Offii er 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen ; f 
Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education fe 
W omen қ f 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Instructor іп Physical Education n 
7 ome” 


W omen 
Helen Taylor Harris, 
Camille Jacob Craig, 


A.M., Associate in Physi 1 Education for Wome 
A.M., Associate in Physical Education or 


e 
"n 4 ۰ 1 1 4 . 1 | ° - are f 
Iwo years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11 с regula 

quired of all women tor graduation, except of students exempt under е amin 

tions stated on page 45 In the fall a compiete medical and руы . Those 
Jac needs. —. 
ndividua > stricted 


ch student for the purpose of discovering 1 
tions indicate the desirability of reme ial oF “pis im 
te their needs. $ 

ed to з= small grouP 


tion 18 given Са 
ts whose 


a program especially ада 
includes moderate sports and individual exercises 1 
supervision t 
f at 
е ; Е . і А hased 
sired costume for Physical Education classes may be рш 
, " 


м tion) -E 
kool of -— E colleges е 
Мао, 1517. 


Physical Education (S 
1 for Women curriculum 10 the 
The requırements for the degree are stated on pages 14 


First GROUP 
staf 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
f health and ph 


One period of fundamentals о! vsical eau 800. 
he activities 0 


ffered € of the 


periods а week chosen from t { se 
Fundamentals of health and physical education; б efficient ж 
tors involved in the maintenance of health апо 1 T ce, 
of the body. Morning and afternoon sections. a йә, 
ctivities: riding, field hox key, folk and square < ало еді 5 ce 
tba iminton, body mechanics, swimming, Momi g * 
+ $3 а te а 


golf, canoeir Locker and towel fee, 


afternoon sections 
The St 


es : ` , as 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1 -1) бегей each 54” D 
Two periods а week chosen from the activities 0 еге ш сей 
listed under Physica Education 1-2. Locker M sections: 
term. Two periods a week; morning and afterno p 
am 
p 4 £d iate Of intr 
* The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollef? „айни? 


са! Education pann of the 


departments of Phys: 
ion in one 


1 for registrat 


(330) 


or in any of the activities of the 
f The locker and towel fee is requirec 


| HN Physical Education for W omen 


43744 Techniques of Physical Education Moto 


Activities (2-2) 


Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker and towe 
à term. Morning and afternoon sections. 
47 Introduction to Physi al Education (2) 
An Orientation course presenting the prol f phy ] 
Vocational analysis, scientific foundations, anc pe of f M 
48 Introdu tion to Recre H 
The role of recreation in act 
munity recreation work; s nc і 
types of leader hip. Time 
49 Human Anat my (2) Law 


the structure of the human body. se for | 
tion majors. Also open to both mer men not 
hysical Ed Icatior Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zo 


Morning 
50 Kinesiology (3) | 


z study of the anatomical mechanism of m ven 


^ cr 
action of muscles in physical education activi ies. Prerequisite 
51 “PProved course in anatomy. 
“$2 , x P < е 
: Method; and Material hing Sports Ihe 
n Secondary 5 hools 


Ше ез (2-2) 
е 4 * | 

am Sports basketball, hockey, softball, soccer, Sf 
al and dual sports ba iton, tennis, goif, ar 
and towel lee, $3 a term. Afternoon 


58 First Aid 


, and Care OT 4 thletic De Angeli 
Njuries (2) 


peedt all vo 


event; h .. . " 

Кы оп and emergency care of injuries of all types, with 

соң ° to first , civil defense, bandaging, and massa A 
4l Course Prer juisite: Biology 1 2 or Zoology 1-2 

SECOND Group 
I OT 

IN ric 7 . . ` ” 

Улса! Education in the Elementary Atwell, Bur 


uired for registration 


n one or more of the activity 


rees 


ne 
‹ 
Staff 
y 4 

А 


lated 
10; 


109-10 


111-12 


117 


IIS 


of Instruction с 1 


Courses 


Corrective Physical Education and Physical 


Examinations (3-3) ЖЕР, 
: ا‎ 44 b “ ; i 

Cau ıd correction of faulty body mechanics, physical -— ехе": 
m. the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription 7001087 


cises, and program adaptation Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
1-2. Morning. 


Techniques for Teaching Recreational 
Dance (1 ) 

Methods and materials for teaching the country àn 

America and the folk dances of other countries tO secon ker 20 

age and adult groups. Square dance calling is included. 


towel fee,* $3 a term Afternoon 


T VET EM „Ange! 
Leadership Organization tn the Intramural De 
Program (2-2) 


iples of administration, 


«trae 
‚Ж on of 12 

organization, and supervision or high 

-ation program O ) 


Afternoon. 


ties in the physical 


chool, senior high school, and coll 


The suf 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Physica 


Education Activities in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges (1 to 2-1 to 2) f moved 
Fall Term: group gymnastics, tumbling, fundamentals ж diving; 


i ; . ` Е 1 2 an 
instruction in sports. Spring term: swimming y^ yer an 
ronized swimming. 


continuec 
life saving and water safety, synch 


towel fee,* $3 a term. Afternoon - staf 
Methods and Practice in Teaching Physical 
Education Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) 4 pysical 45 


Principles and methods applied to learning a2 
cation activities. Supervised laboratory. 
sections. 

jon porti 


Methods of Teaching Modern Dance dium ; 
Techniques for the teaching of movement as 4 ” Ше?! 
а! in body technique, composition, b and P' re vels- 
lance including instrumental, уок suit 266 ” 
both secondary-schoo and 
a terr porti 
J£ 
, . nni 
Dance Production (1 to 2) lays plat als 
Choreography for dance, concerts, musicals, and ea folk fer kef 
ınd stag for TV, dance demonstration mancê" V 
- А — Prio 
Lighting, sets. make-up for dance ре 
] towe rm. Afternoon Кр 
2 0 
«а? ; » 4% . nL Prog ; (3 ces 
School and Community Health Program uction, юз з “ 
Health services healthful environment, health кие 1087 
егіз! for general health knowledge. Prerequist! і " 
Z x оу 1-2 M ning (үу T 
= of the 5° 
e or ПК 


ed 1 


NEL Physical Education for И omen 


122 Methods and Materi. 


Organizati 


n and presentat 


ч ж 4 
Prerequisite Biology 1-2 


7 4 heonncal Rda TA 
Tests and Measurement; in Physical Educati 
ЖЕУ 

Critical survey of tests in physical activities, me 
struction, el 


lementary statistics. Morning 


132 Camp Leadership (1) 
Survey course 


133-34 Ober; 


in camp counseling. Afternoon 


(3- 3 to 6) 


le to schools in Wa 


n 134, student-teaching 


Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms | 


The development of dance from primitive ritual to p 
“onal and art form f the dance 
and dj 


Ga 


T 
discussion of fur 
Vening, 


T2129 L : 
and Administration of 
ical Education (4) 


3- 


ne 
zw 
> 

m 


е prc € and 1x € 
musi tics, physi 
skills i the teer іке ] a 


бүг 
- Community Organizati 


ninisterir 
facilities, 


rnate year 


ation and Student Teaching Atwell, Myers 


‹ а n Jor Kecreation Chr 
3) 


ATION 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILIT 


| , icine and 
Charles Samuel Wise, В.5., M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine 
Rehabilitation, Executive Officer f 
М МЕС). 459 
Tosephine Jordan Buchanan, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


T М 
Alvin Knudson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine 


and R 
bilitation sal 
| | n Physi 

Jasper Wayne McFarland, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Phy 
Medicine and Rehabilitation 4 

The Sta 
on 


[со Elements of Physical Me 4 dem 

I ng the Anatomy De partment, lectures w-— in the 
t id measurements are employ 
| disability. Emphasis is placed 00 Pi, testing 
(electrodiagnosis/» muse 
lity measurements. 


° 1C1 


| nerve testing 
‘ther physical disat 


The suf 


in 
” 5, с 
techniques sate 


с1-52 7 
I es and dk oncerning the various * to 
; sdicine and rehabilitation urgical spe 
ated with the teaching of the associated medica nd 
ti the staf 
- > [he St 
467-68 Clini Studies sal 
1 âl эгиаї г AP pitat 
Clir teaching and demonst tion at the 1 niversity Hosp сай 
Qe R E T» Ti» 
(55 A irch (arr.) ; ‘cal students’ 
Open to medical students and q salihied nonmeaica 
to be arrang 


PHYSICS 


homas Benjamin jrown, Ph.D., Prof f Physi Ex 
у alter L ynn Cheney, Ph D., Prof (P 
SÉ E ато, Physics D., Professor of Theoreti 
УА oltan В. jw Koehl, A.M., Prof sor of Physics 
James Q^ h.D,, Research Proj ssor of Physics 
Lewis in as Beckerley, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Ката Т. ard Slack, Ph.D., Asso iate Professor of Physics 
Vino, Urner, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Physics 
"1 hilipp Henri. D.S 


is Asling, A.M. 


Lecturer in Physics 


g Hobbs, B.S., Aii s tor in Physics 
entice Е. А M. Associ 


Dewy, Well Tevis, A M. 


Asso iate in Physics 


B.S 


Associate in 1 hysics 


1 ssociate in Physics 


. in Eng., LL.I 


>. 


Physic 


336. Courses of Instruction ЕР-- — 
etry. Material fee, $9. Lecture (1 hour); recitation (1 hour); . 
amay 557 hours). Morning, afternoon, and evening actions 
(Also offered 1954 summer term. ) 

Physics 5x, same as 5, offered spring term Lecture (! hour) 
morning and evening sections; recitation а hour)—morning: ег 
noon, and evening sections; laboratory (2 4 hours) —morningr ы. 
noon, and evening sections. 

6 General Physics (3) Cheney and зар 
Mechanics, wave- — and sound. Offered spring term netri: 
site: Physics 5°; high school algebra and plane geom orf 
il fee, $9. ft ae (1 hour); recitation (1 hour); labora** 
(214 hours). Morning, afternoon, and 1 evening sections. Stall 
7 General Physics (3) Turner апо equi 
lectricity and magnetism. Offered fall term Material 
у 5 school algebra and plane geometry (2% 
fee, $9. Lecture (1 hour); recitation (1 hour); laboratory fered 
hours). Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. Also 
1954 summer term ) taf 
8 General Physics (3) Brown а20 9, 8, 
This course is the fourth in the sequence of courses 5» 6, ЦР ciples 
shasizes the connection between the fundamental Peories of 
in courses 5, 6, and 7 ] 4 phenomena ап ic waves 
physics Topi s consid nc lude electromagnet! adio 
molecular structures radia 
4 theory of matter e "m 
ti ar as electrons, protons yening 
d nd 7. Morning an 
and 7 
term.) and staf 
ze РИ Cheney *| fields of 

Theory 23 anaahidi [ pre “= urement i in the şeverê %. Ma- 
же қары dict | 7, and Maren (terno? 
^ A Е 2 hours) — 

‹ ratory 

g sections 
SECOND GROUP Slack 
101 Mechanics (3) | d gavit e 
Statics, elasticity, dynam ics of solids and fluids, е nd йет! 
Prerequis Physics 6; Mathematics 20. 1954-55 ; 
years, morning 1055-56 and alternate years, evening. Cheney 
102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) , of dem 

Thermometry, calorimetry, heat conduction, the pat e: phys 
dynamics with application to phy sical systems. Prere yening: f 
8: Mathematics 20 1955-56 and alternate years. (06 

105 Principles of El lectricity (3) Ж revit 9 e^ 
netisms * : ag". 
Fundamental phenomena of electricity and mag rrestrial ju? 
including elementary alternating-current circuits; , te 8; Мае е 

ism; atmospheric electricity. Prerequisite: Physic? 6, and alte 

20. 1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 955 - 
vears, mornin gu 

T я edit for ? hi rd 
his prereq te may be wa ved for students who bave rae the quality" 


ourse wh 


given at 


the 


work, providing th 


„дед individual laboratory 
Jar 


lates spe fed in the University caler 


ENT Physics 337 


I ) А 
o6 Optic s (2) 
Geometrical ‹ lementary theory of wave moti ms; 
m, and dispersion of 
requisite Physics 8; Math 


alternate years, evening 1955-56 and alt 


diffraction, I 
radiation Pre 


по Philosophi, al Foundations of Modern Gamow 


Physics (4) 
А non-mathemati 
Motion; the expan 
structure of matte 


Particles: the prir 


application of physi 
ugh school 


algebra 


f 
majors in physic M ; 
112 , ' . 
3X Atomi Ph ysics (2 5 К 
› d А | { 
Propert of the elect and the other fundamental з 
electric eff ve 
з, CK ent 
Г tructurt 2 
1954-55 and alternate уе rs a 
evening, І 
ES ыз... 
4 Statisti al sics (3) 
trodne қ 
ойи ion to the apy it t 
age о the physics of s с 
еее fluctuations ir cs I 
Шс he of solids, an err 5 


113, (Not offered i 
Introd 


۵ Urvey 


I 
1954-55.) 
118 i Aro» ; . 

uction to Solid § tate Physics (3) 


ot 


f 


representative aspect it physics о 


» ts Of t 
discussed include th 


solids 


€ lattice energy of ionic crystals, el 
hermal, dielectric 


tronic structures of 
aysics 113; Mathematics 2 


123 


128 


Courses of Instruction. 


38 
133 Electromc Circuits (3) Brown 
cati once з ation of Physics 132. Includes basic radiofreque ency appl 
- ns of electron tubes, ^ special types of tubes such а lyst 
resnatrons, 4 * 
Diesel = J - magnetron Lectures and problems. P requis 
Physics 132; Electrical Engineer g 107. Morning. 
ake Kleseteical C , ; , , 
130X Electrical Conduction tn Gases ( j) Brow? 
} " з ^ . nts, 
on applications. Ionization ЖЛ 
rrents; ion sheaths and pro unte 
sparks; ionization chambers * Pre- 
thyratrons, and 18214100" 
20. Evening. 
"e қ 
155-56 ements (3-3) Slack 
k 3-3 4 tich 
in electricity and magnetism 9, 
»rerequisites аге Physics 1007 erial 
sit t€ 


з a general prere 


I9I 
neutron reactiont 


fission proc Ss $ in 


or» 
us ete rogencous rea Serer 
from nt publi ications. Eve 
1955-56 and alternate ? years 
THIRD GROUP 
5 “/ b ! . A eney 
211 Classical Physical Theory (3) с 
)vnami 3 AS - : 12! 
D - ак 8 f systems of particles -— of f rigid bodies, gene? (Mathe 
қ Pc es. Prer site: Physics 1 . Mathematics 132, 171. 
\atics 171 may be taken concurrent! A E vening. e 
212 al Physical Theory (3) Са 
А ES ad T ‚ jd the. 
of elastic bodies Jd fluids, electromagnet fe т елй 
te: Physics 101 and 105; Mathematics 132, ! Е үр 
> ” м! . , ro 
213 Electromagnetic Waves (3) т 
"lectror 3 ) 1 ing 2 j 
Electromagnetic theory for light and radio waves, including ( phys? 
i on to s gui le 2 waves and cavity resonators. rere n кешіне 
r Mad hematics 132, or their equiv: alents. 1955-5 
in Сато" 
221 hamics (3) ‘on of wave 
1 a t! е 
classical ideas of mechanics and à ormula to wave ot 
| equations; matrix meché anics anc its relatio к м 
ications to various problems of atomic | 1954-5 E 
poe қ ics. Prerequisite: Physics 113 8404 211-1 
alternate years. Evening Сато" 
222 Quantum Electr dynamics and Field Theories ^ 
(3) та © fe d 
I . 1 à 
Ri u wave equations, quantiz ation of ت‎ partic 
nt between matter and radiation, element 


Physics 


their transforn 


nate years, Even 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
ecutive officer 


f Physiology | 
f Phys 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, Ex 

Joseph William Still, M.D., M.P.H., Assistant Professor 0 

Melvin Harold Heiffer, Ph.D., A ssistant Research Professor ? 
ology 

Hyman Erwin Steinman, M.D., Lecturer in Physiology 

Louis Pat Munan, M.S., Associate 1n Physiology 

William Spector, A.M., Associate їп Physiology 

Charles Arthur Toompas, A.M., Instructor in Physiology 


Art ҮҮТ? 
eq te ее ‹ 
ћ а r gy, 
the equivaient | 
Biology 1-2 ог Z gy 1 
s, 6, and 7 It rece end » 2 
A Bachelor's d " M includt h remedica? 
for Sons ^n t^ cat lacv ition 
eae x admission andida „46: 18 addit 
the general requi er E physiolo£? arch 
nou ol re hours of гезса » 
кі 222, 231, 234 unless it we 
1 in the underg te 
Doctor { Pi f Gr Т See page 92 
Lees? 
" 
of phys) 
49 4 . amenta 5 ral 
dical students covering the fund , year of M" 
various subdivisio Prerequisite: о” A \ " 
term of science. Section © to 6:28 рм: 
rm of + “210 : 
A.M l'ues. anc Thurs. > І Sta 
ы > anu * 
А 4 3 и A ene a Ж 
117 Е xperimental Physi gy ( : vy, for ame? 
Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals of physio! b5, 0/0 ү 
ee és rec ation = 
‘cal students. Prerequisite or * yncurrent egist! 8 5 2 А.М. 
or the « juivalent M terial fee, $15 pat. 9:19 (шал 
NR M e Albritton уе 
120 Physiology 9] Endocrine Activity (2) «abolic repro? қ 0° 
Е lical j Arculatory metabolic, acco™ 
For nonmedical students. The circu ' ad 1008 terms 115 
к : and 107 physiolos) 


E ат илег а aptatio . 
: С қ site 

f affecting endocrine activity. Prerequis 
( valent. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 P м. Lees 
{ 
2 f 
130 The Psycho-physiology 0! Personality (2) g epre yi 
¥ Pw c he genesis n "тегей" 
For nonmedical students Lectures ОП the ў ! approach: Tues 

emphasis on the physiologica -chology 


рик, 4 general psy 


site: Physiology 115 Or the equiv 
and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М 


alent an 


(340) | 


Physiology 
O 


150 Advanced Physi 


he Staff 
One hy i 


} iol t с ( 
indred twenty-five physiologic al le Án 
| | | t t the І 
twenty-five labora levote t 
subject. For n tudents 


201-2 


: De e f % ей ex ( 
е ТЕ u 
1 i a 
| 1 ivestig n; € rs 1 651% : p 
г ' 1 " f the itistic g 1 е о! ex 
> af ence 1 te 
tal rea Sat., 9 A.M 


Problem гіл Phy поіору (а 
For n 1; 


211-12 


| 
' Open to erg © 5 à 
edica . А у 11$ 
With the Prere : 
an 117 и í қ 
he Staff 
221. 25, Гһе: 
21 22 Physi а ” 1 Ж. [ 
For r gra Ме work іп p & t 
) = 7 r the c vaient Week 
Prerequisi P 11 
throughout th f | 
T MIT. 
А à " hritton сезе, and отап 
431 Advanced Physiology of Albritton, 1 | 
Circulati n and Respiration (4) кР ircula 
y . - “ctures or оа, heart, cir 4 
9r nonmedical graduate students. Lectures оп bloo 
Поп, tissue water, 


~ 1 ^ balance ‘our 
respiration, and acid-base balance. | 
Week, to be 


sa 
arranged 
234 Advan, ed Physi Хору of in 
tion, Metal ind 
For no, medical gradi t Tw . 
metabolism. excretion, and te perature 1 wo 
week, to be 


236 4 


dvanced Physiol 


۳ ж \ ind 
, Tine Glands and Reproduction (1 

For nor Medical graduate « 

mones, hume ral agent un 

аттап 1 


‘Red 


238 Adva n 


ced P A ysiolo 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Warren Reed West, P D.. Professor of Politi al Science 
Екей 


Jo n Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law, 


tive Officer 
1n Rex Том 1 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 
"arl Ernest tromser T 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public 4 Adm 


tration 
Fred Latimer H: idsel, Ph.D. Professorial Lecturer in P 


Harvey P ‚жэ Hall, А.М., Professorial Lecturer in Poli tica 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur., 5 S.].D., Associate 
Political Science ; P 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A. М. Assistant Professor of Political 
William George Torpey, Ph.D., Le: turer on Public EL Iministratio? 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph.D., Lecturer in P olitical Science 
John Samuel Myers, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 
Harold Seidman, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 
Milton Jacob Esman, Ph.D., Lecturer in P olitical Science 
Richard Allen Fuller, Ph. D., Lecturer in P olitical Science 
Robert Amendt Kinney, A.B., Lecturer in P olitical Science 
Charles Henry Duff, B.S., LL.B., Lecturer in P olitical Science ‘cal 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, A.B., LL.B. LL.M. Lecturer ! n Polit 
Science 
ence (Columbian C t 
ulum in t е Junior 


olitical Science 
] Science 
Profess" of 


Scient? 


shel h 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Sci 


partmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curric 
ege stated on page 62, including Political Science 9—10 - 82 thirty 
] | to the generai req uirements stated on page. m u from 
ollowing groups distribute d as follows: (жеу hours 
rom Group В; six hours from Group А, ,08 у? * 
C, or D ар В: Politics 5 
| Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Grove ци 145 ц? 
= ^ 4 2 , 
( Group C: Polit ical Science 104 120, 124, 128 129, 19° 
191, 194 Group D: Political Science ҮРЛИ" 
preparing for gr aduate wor in Publ cations of ! 
-= Officer of the Department for mod! 
ceca “че: n C 
above requirer ents (on 
Bachetor h ajor in Latin Азик an Civiliz zation (© И 
r r m 
] e f "History, Page, 27%, дг ) 7 
Ma И ) 7 1 Science (C *olumbian СЕ t this 
re ‹ ‚ major in Politica e 4 
| eq t The thir к? 
R ao (ted оп pages 3-80. 
work r - Mv the Advise! ‘ 
vi Dy | 1 
D r of PI aha (Craduate C ^» nage 92 Е or ttf 
І phy. Craduate Council) —See P8 9g the feld of Carr? 
| dots and Master of Arts in Сос vernment ' iors i Cou 
ith та) / Go? 


Adm ‘istration w 
Administ stration 


Master of Arts in Public 


Governmenta ıl Fisk al 


-71, 176-77, 178-79 


(342) 


State and 4, 
State, 1 i 


atte nt y x Б 
X, Qe 54-55 
r Pol S 54 
nt Kraus 
In Introdu tion to C Xl : cra jes 
The gove p Mbnition “tn Geant Beirat 
of Wester special û 


Morning. 


; r an. 
Introductio y 


1 ics of the princir 

© government and р litics of the p 
tral and Eastern F urope: Gern 3 кн 
TH мН «АС, mmontoealt 

3 Politica] Problems of the British C 
of Nation; (3) 


'oloníal ‘moire 
1 ati X the Colonias 

А discussion of the transformation « 

modern Comr 


n to Сотрағант 


hin. and goverr 
г 1 partners i and 
nonwealth, questions of equa! ра 

Ments and pol 


Оз ра! dominions 
icies in the principal dor 


М ummer term 


1964 

Political Theor, : the Grou 
Thought in the West (4- 3) дай ds: айалы dicas 
olitica] Science 117: fr m ( assi ai 7 те E d quisi s 
olitica] Science 118: from the Renaissa 

Cent times 


4 , 
Brew 
x " 
in introduc tion t . 
Umes to the end 
} lorning. 


Th 


e Constituti, 


1—1 West 
J, 4 1 7 ) 
n of the [ nited 1 1—1 i Mee 
le judicia] Power of the federal courts in cor we ege tnn 
li ica Sci 1 . . 1 » я P 4 
“ы Politica} Science 121: emphasis is placed 
Nica} Science 


10 is Prerequisite to all 


second-group courses 


344 : Courses ef Instruction. 


te rela ation and taxation. Politic 


phasis is pl laced on federal power over interstate Сопи 
protection of civil rights. Evening 
—Political Science 121 (3).) 


nstitutior 


summer term 


islative Organization (3) ge 
. > | { make-UP; 

of Congress constituti па! aspects, legal anai lysi 
itical organization. Political and parliamentary proces 
» examine 


preparation and enactment { legislation 


jures use 


arc 


offered in 1954-55.) | 

с "phy 

127 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Duff, МХР? 
Agency, and Bailments (4) 

oon and evening sections ( Also offere d 1954 sum 


Duff, Murphy 


mer term. ) 


128 Commer ial Lau M Ne t al le Instr { 
ments, Property, Sales, Mortgages | 


Afternoon and evening sections 


ب 


o ^ à : Murphy 
129 Law 1n Relation to the Form f Bi usiness U nits: ^ 
Corporations, Part nerships, and Trusts (3) 


130 Maritime Law 
(Not offered in 


! Institutions (3) „ntion 19 


әгітату 2 
f of rhe Ang 


isprudence, with 
vf C | Europe à? 


ntinental 
red in 195 -$55.) 
in 35475 iden 


I51 


161-62 Administrative Law ( 


gation of power, апа 


litical Science 161 not 1954-55 ) 


BE 


171 International Politics (4) Ludd 


Basic for 


es un 
formation f 
curity, 


lerlying the conduct of international relations 
foreign pol 
and inter: 


- - 
(Also offered 1954 $ 


y ower politics, imperialisr , collective se 
i 


cooperation. Morning and evening 


( 
1 


172 International Or; 
Nati ns (3) 


Introd ICtorvy 


study and analy 
ation of international orgar 124 


"mphasis on the United Natior 


otber existing 


"T 
17 5X Intern ІН 


blics іп the nineteenth and 


ican Politics and Davis 


Courses of Instruction 


as legislatures, executive departments, bureaucracy, political parties 
etc. Evening. (Also offered 1954 summer term.) 

pics in Political Theory (3) eet 
ussion primarily cor erned with problems of on 
ry, including the theoretica | an s- aif: 
and totalit 


N 


17 Seminar: To 
Re ear h ] 


cialism, 


Kraus 


тапа gement ; 


0 CNN Political Science 347 
tacx P LJ ж ` , , , . 1 
37 Ғибіс Policy Formulation and Administration Johnson 
(3) 


“.. " 
fanning activities of pi 


it public agencies in their dev pment rgani 
zational and operating programs and policies, agency px elat 
аре with the Congress, cases illustrat the | ing ‹ he 
determination of substantive programs at various levels 
Summer terr 1954 
* 
208 D.1: , 
25° Public Relations in Government Admis St 
tration (2) 
T 
he philoso te es. al evice ( y 
administ е age ( the ۷ 
TI 
Public p; , 
rela | 


+, ` , . 
260 Ad mini 


we 
elatx [ vec 
[ Not er 54 


: in the fic ld k^ Public Ad, Ж. A А One ағын 
" 54-5 
63-64 4nal, sis of the Administrative Proce 


erence th 
rese t Studi a 
t е К A қ ( 
А p 
. 254 ( I Science 
262 y 
rOUerg T 
“4 ernment ( "бота! А Q 
се of the BOVernmen: 
Шай onr 
px 
Сез. er 
раг ` ‘ 
2» 4 n T ! 
fl- р, 
is P, bl 
EMS tn T» T 
, : * к 
1 п ( > 
A 1 
Politic 1 
gen, | \ 


о! Government 


Ray 


348 Courses of Instruction e اڇ‎ 


*274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) f the 
8 01 © 


Systematic examination of the objectives of foreign policie a 
major powers, with particular ntion to the political, propaga? e 
economic, and military methods used to pursue these objective 
Evening 
277 Seminar: Latin . A me rican Government (3) La 
selected Latin 


] analysis of the political struc tures of be studie ed 


Investigation anc 
nparable governments wil 


American republics. Two cor 

each year. Evening р 
avis 

tical Philosophy (3) D 


8 Seminar: Latin Ame rican Pol 
n 
and philosophies of 19tà al 


Research in political personalities 


century Latin / nerica, Evening. 


*279-80 Reading Course in International Affairs (33 stimu- 
d discussion of basi ic materials 15 designed to 


an 
{ па 
ation of particular probl ems in the - oper?" 


Directed reading 
ate mature inv 


n 


levelopment of national law ar nd politics; the growth yening 
tion of international organizations. Political Science 279. 
(Political Science 280 not offered in 1954-55.) 
а . : : ) " ЖҮ Brewe! 
281-82 Seminar: International Lato and Relations 
(3-3) ial а ttentio 
Research topics in the public law of nations, with spec! ш state 


an 
war, neutrality, 8 nce 28^ 


nent, sanctions, 
Politica ` 


plic ations. 


to problems of расіпс se 


jurisdiction, and to their political 
ev g. (Political Science 282 not offer red in 1954-55: ) 
хз , Kinney 
293-94 Seminar: International Politics and Governmen 
enal 


in the Pacific Area (3-3) 


in int 
arch and analysis of the m: ajor patterns of development dy of the 


Rese 3 
and ernational politics of the area, with advance? ^ 
g vernmental institutions of the Far East. Evening. 

The Staf 


Iso offered 1954 summer term.) 


8 y of Government 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfre 
Utive Officer 

9lomon Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Profess or of Psyc hiatry 

Con Yochelson, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

piney Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 


› 
orris Kleinerm; inn, Ch.D., M.B., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry A 
н “ту Prather Laughlin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor о 
4 

Sychiatr 
M с 


arshall de Graffenried Ruffin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry 


Aana Coyne Todd. АВ M D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy 
Chiatry 

Jay Louis Hoffman. A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chi tatry 


Elmer Klein B.S M.D / istant C l Profess rt 
Orman Т aub, B.S.. M.D ‚ Associate in + Pes hiatry 

A told Corson, M.D. FS 

alla Селеу; A 7 i. EE d feas de " 
5 leve McEldowney, A.B Du i 

EM тет Tenenblatt, AB. M.D 4 ssociate in Psy hiatrs 
Avid Eden, A.B., M.D. 


arence Bunge 


ciate in Psychiatry 


linical Instructor in Psychiatry 


| В ә., М. D. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
0 , ТРТ. 
c dion Greene erg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
lele А.В., 97 
: Palliste r, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist 
ema Pi ( 
рл (G ( í D 
5 Dynami cs nality D ; Dment B n 
AN orientatior u н e ana il, у g ind f 
logical gr wth a lev ent « ‹ i ( 
teristics of structure. functi 
M re One 
t 
178 
erstar g ( Var i 5 
" в, preceded by history Ї evciopment I 
£ "- "Pathology and i Istrated witl ase mate U r VCCK 
қ 
206 Psychiatr. Ove: iset 
listory оу outs 
Sychoses wi ) 


) h « 1а 
whol» ^ э 
nole, One hour a week 


d Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Exec- 


350 


268 


we 
me | 


دي 


ы 


Courses of Instruction EN 
Cushard 


Demonstration Clinics taf 
Presentation of clinical cases of major mental illnesses and p 
behavior disturbances, correlating with Psychiatry 200. Each % 
dent examines patients under supervision, Three hours a #©©* 
Elizabeths Hospital. 


Psychosomatic Aspects of General Katzenelboge? 
Medicine 

Somatic disorders of psychogenic origin. 

reactions in functional and organic disorders. 


The role of personality 
ek. 


One hour à we 
t various 
clinical aspect and treatment of У m. 

Ы , 1 {е nce ооп» 
hour а week Medical Contere 


; 
Psychoneurosts 
psychopathology, 


Etiology 


D. C. General Hospital. 


sychoneuroses. Unc 


ypes 


linical Clerkshi 4- 7ochelson, 
Climical LterRs hy Duval, Kleinerman, Yoche eB 
Ruffin, Taub, Corson, Pallister, Eden, Bunge, уге orf 
Supervised examini tion, diagnosis, and treatment, 6 44 in St 
” hospita, 5 Clinical 


borderline cases in University Hospital a 


Elizabeths Hospital. Conferences for di a practice 

поса! £ nevchiatnec principle "ener ic : 

application of psychiatric, princip'es to general "Hospital Inpatt t 
Hospit4^. 


stressed. Three weeks divided service Ur 
and Outpatient Psychiatric clinics and St Elizabeths 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Mitchell Dreese, pj 1 )., Professor of Educational Psychology 


elma Hunt. Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychol 
“Епгу Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Professorial Lectu 
Curtis Edward Tuthill 
Jon Ca 


Willard р , 


dmund Cal 


Idwell, Ph.D., sociate Professor of Ps; ) 
ames Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychol 
f "ard Hayman Fox. Ph.D {ssistant Professor of Psychology 
Argaret Ives, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psy tog) 
va Mayne Johnson, A.M., 1 istructor in Psych у 
B, 4 в 4 
I 1 \ | 
he fe } AD 5 
( A м : 
e degree are st te I x » 
е of the thesis), а 
1 f twelve f 
eles v be 
3 
- y. 1 
D 
/ r D 
arts ers ition Master Arts in ( 
(Schoo айу in Coun Р hometri r Internatior Comm 
Master of garment) See pages 179-80, 1 77 7 
алс, arts ti the 
A "Choo] of p 


A 


N 


Courses of Instruction жең 


Psychology 1x, sar f > ; x 
y 1х, same as I, offered spring term Morning and eve 


2 plied P жй 
- : pplied F syi лою у (3) 
| applicati ns of psychology in business, industry, medicine, 
gu e. education, and social problems. Morning "nd evening 86 
jons 
PES } 1 3 , i - z ч : А 1 
Psychology 2x, same as 2, offered fall term. Morning and evening 
sections. ў i 
22 тод 10n 74 2 , =. 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Faith 
' 1 JyYCHORU B) : 
ferences, adjustments, ap 


n of individual 
l d training. 


gy of learni 


and group а 
relation to education ап 


Cor 


ll term Evening. 


. learning, and Ч 
1954 summer term.) , 
] spring term. Morning. 


" : es 
s tion of the various P 
f aiadju ind ‹ қ <> 6 cre its | 
Е 3 credits и in biologic? 
е M М Also off b j 
, ae E ,vening 
| popon me as 95 fall term Morning and eve 
‹ 
SECOND GROUI * 
118 Р P Fox 
S , ( 1 т, an 
п, and } y of receptor nervous 5) emo" 
و‎ edıat behav ir ng drives, 1 rning, 
M g 
0 tel 
121 Educat ) Faith 
е “ыға. nal 1 v (3 the 
\ term 00 ү, 
\ ( n € fiot } - Open cat -” T be 
ы 52 1 Time 
е ра t be ( tudents n 
van Tete - қ prees? 
б " Cour ng an ) applied 
7 Aures as AVE, 
\ x [ te f oo (Also 


"Нш. 


— 


144 Personne 


The applicati 
ness, industry, à 


Psychology 


146 Psyc holog 


The psy holo 


and 


EI 


Variety of 


} 
ОО у 161 or 


Psychology 


144Х, same as 144, offered fa 


7 "| " ) PN ” . 
y of Human Relati 1j $) 
sical basis for understanding 
at ` егап of 


з. Material fee, £9 


пе as 101, offered sprir 


г Work on individua 


I91. Open each 


Jermission of 


the instructor 


ms of psychology to personnel 


Courses of Instruction 


354 
193-94 Readings in Psy: hology (3-3) The Staff 
4 j 
Supervised ге: lings on specific topics in psychology; with confer 
h 180 


ences; for unc lergraduate majors Open only to seniors wit 
index 0 


more in psychology with а quality point 

higher. ial permission Of s f member under whom course 18 t 
Ar $ 

be taken is necessary. Time to be (Also offered 1954 


summer term—Psychology 193 (3).) 


C aldwell 


196 History and | Syste ms of Psychology (3 

; {+ t | " 

À sur vey oF ‹ e contem porary schools of al logy. Prerequisit 
12 credits in psychology. Eveni 


THIRD GROUP * 


! Psychology (3) Johnson 

4 J Уи ~ satensive 

'raduate students with an intem 
шігей in all graduate prog" 
Evening: 


offered spring term. 


Fox 


ui- 

. 5 n Psychology- prered 
and statistics. Afternoon, 
2, offered fall term. Evening. 


De oviding psychologic cal 


xe utive Officer of the Doy holo ogy 


ffered 1954 summer term 


The Staff 


gs in Psychology j r Graduate 


207-8 
А nts (3-3) polos: 
Su ir li with i es on specified topics in i^ o og 
о be a ed. (Also offered 1954 summer term—P y^ 
^ м ) ) тиі! 
209х 5e r:I ] ! Mot log oí 
A j 007 d | Les to the psycho ve 
t А riment findings 
a i * periments 
1 1 ¢ И Eve 
уе 
212 v Evaluation ! Pr есіте 
(4) 
nate уса 
nd ves 
213X 1 il P h« у (3) " yening 
A stud і е clini 1pplicatior of non projective tese» 
pplicatior f 
jal 
„= өресі 
* 0 ! logy, 618 by 
pen only to gr „дизе students with 18 or more credits in psychology: 
tor and Executive Officer of the Department. 


permission of Instruc 


220 


226 


228 


220x 


} ч ! Study of P 
Seminar: Advanced Stud y of Pri 


Techniques (3 


Primary 
che lc ЖУ 21 


emphasis 


) 


upon 


Evening 


Psychology 


Seminar: Abnormal Psych 
An inten ive s 


Psychology 


Seminar: 
Covers the 
Semina: 
À study of 


of prey 


Seminar : 


А survey 


V 
emphasis 
testing 


1 


tudy 


о! 


Еу ening. 


Le 


пез 


а” 


f 


Ir 


Seminar: Techni 


Specific t 


УТ 
Problems 


Vidual 


ap 
- I 
Previous coy 


analysis 


Semina; : Occut 


Inform, 
“signed to 
“asic oc “ups 
Ing, Source 


Seminatin, f 


rning 
arnin 


: Mental H 


"ning | 


а sciected 


TUES 
es of tional, « 
proached thre 1 
I inseling 1 R 
me Eve 
721 7 
ноп {3 
acquaint vocatior u ar 
ational educati 
s of dat lt 


h Т 
1 
em in 
1954 

/ 1 


І 

ri | 
1 

Т 
Lr« 


Courses of Instruction 


N 
т 
n 


272X 


-erequisite: an ele : 1 te 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in tests and measurements. Ma 


rial fee, $5. Afternoon. 
Psychology 233х, same as 233, offered spring term. Afternoon. 
Se minar : Test Theory (3) Most! 


Evening 


Faith 


Seminar s Analys - of the Individual for 

Purposes o f C. nseling (3) 
А detailed study of individual analy 
| such п ethods Prerequisite 
ological measurements Evening 


is techniques with 
an introductory CO 


Seminar : Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
1955-56 and alternate years 


Seminar: Employee Motivation an d Morale 

Application of the principles of primary group Ӯ ees 
group-centered administration t oblem of m yotivating -— dis is 
b ng morale, and strengt ng relations. Ё Рр елігі: 


h 
and leadershiP. 


nics in supervi 


term.) 

А Mose 

Seminar : Pers mnnel |! Measurement Techniques (3) меті 
А est, 

ersonal data analys a oru 


М | ) 
| evaluating employability, J Jo 


Also offered 1954 sun 


Detailed consider ration of interviews, | 


id 


dy namic 5, 


sroup °/ jvc 
g! heory- Е 


ology; , 
raction t 


ry in social psych 
h, and social inte 


and group processes. 


iDDroa 


MN o-s ee j КЕГІ 


уеагз 


Seminar: : Techniques of Opi 
Me urement (3 ) 4 г sires, scale 
Met! чер measurement (inte rviews, question vestigio 
le) ] government’ , ment, E 


used by private anc 
, go 
їп schools, industry, Ё 


1 
Seminar: International Communication (3) 22 уво] 
Techniques and pri ciples of tacti al and strateg! g t дй 
yp psychological and ethno logical foundation’ ects of phys" 
behavior and comm inication; th psychologica | 
weapon systems. Evening CaldW* 
, @ on 
„f Personality (3) sis Vf, 


Seminar: Theories ‹ ы 
A survey of the various th cories of personal lity f of personi 
theoretical problems and methodology in the elc 


CN 
295-96 Research in 
Individual rese 
member, Tim 


mer term—Psy 


2 p 
99-300 Thesis (3-4 
Time to be ar 


299 (3).) 


Psychology 157 

L? . a 

Psychology (arr.) [he Stat 
'arch by student, carried out under supervisi ‹ 
е and credits to be arranged. (/ flered 1954 


H ^or Í 


nology 295 (агг ) 


1) The St 


ranged. (Also offered 1954 summer term—Psvch 


ES 


RADIOLOGY 


Professor of Radiology, 


joe 
William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Executi? 


Officer 
Rodney Bersack, B.S., M.D., Assistan 


essor of 


f Radi- 


Solomon t Clinical Prof 
Radiology 


Ludwig Carl Kroutil, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 


rofessor el 


»logy 
Charlotte Patricia Donlan A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical P 
Radiology) 
11101097 


rles Wyman, А В. M.D Associate їп R 


George Tievsky, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Radiology | 
or in Radiology 


Uthai Vincent Wilcox II. M.D., Clinical Instruct З 
The Dê 


Principles oj Radiology 
Lectures and discussions. 
The 


113 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis 
Lectures and discussions ff 
f n т, Sta 
шағу ала he 50 
421-22 Clinical Studies к ‘on on ® À 
Students are assigned to th X-ray Department in rotat! 
e basis for a spec f ] 


RELIGION 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., S.T.D., D.D., Litt.D., Milbank Professor 
of Religion 

Wrence D 

Clif fton Е 


‚ 9) 
М › '$зот1а{ Lecturer in Rel 
aniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Profess rial Lei € 


a iate Professor of 
arl Olmste ad, A.B., Th.D., Associate I f 
ecutive Officer 


101 


Religion 


rape chelor of Art 


ma r m R fiigion (( ^ 1 ( ( 
pag requisite: М i Le ers І 
A 2, includ ig Religion ), 10, and 59-4 | “чи 
quired: th, general requirement | À " 
Minimum of eighteen credit hours in religion beyond 
First Group 
9 The Old 1 Testament (3) 


А historic ica 


nd oach to t a 

| and ] f ‹ DI 
Old " estament wi consi x M g 
religious ideas » institutions, and outstandi 


Io The Nex Testament (2) 


А study of the literature of the New Testament from the 
occasion, purpose, 
fmphasis on the 


Ospels and Epistl 


dominant ideas, ar 
ар; ›гоасһ, the 
es, Morning. 


39-69 History о / Reli 


igion (3-43) 
all *4 


Primitive and ancient national re Cor - | 
ism, Buddhi ism, Ни lui m, and ism =. c 
Ounders, and devel pment of re [ thoug 1 - 
term; Judaism ‚ Christiar 1 | naly - ; 
lution and ç 


onten porary 


Mery maiore mlt es A 
vemporary status, Morning and eveni ecti 
offered 1954 summer tec | І 1) 


ч 


t2 


Courses of Instruction Ее —— 
› ; n» stead 
Basu Pr blems of H estern > 2l1g10Us Olmste 
] é Vel1gtou 

„racte 
the existence, char 
the problem о! 
the me 


Thought (3) 
А f | 


[he nature of religious tr ith and experience; 


1 activity of God; the predicament ‹ f modern man; 


ud 
aning 9 


ring; eternal life; science and religion; 
views of history. Morning 
| 


worsni reiigiou 


Christian Ethics and Modern Society 


A study of the nature and principles of t 
Christian « y; problems ol 
f the Chri tandard to Í 


the dev elopment 275 Renais- 


The 13е al ех 1 
ig the evolut of chu orga tion and worship; 
ind pre-Reformation dissent d in 1955-56.) j 
History of the Christian Church Since t^t oln 
Reformation (3) 
rhe چ‎ А3 the Roman 
eviva s f the hes; doctrines, worship 
si id state, and relation to modern thought 


Offered 1 1955-5 
olmstead 


sho:0m 1n у=" ! я 4 е 
Religion in American Culture (3) о сше 
Gr f ious bodies and institutions in America® , literatur 
, е lie D . r 
[ ге tree and religion 1;vis10015 an 
ind. ( stion, science à ous thought, e 
| ous 1 in 1954-55 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Henry Grattan 


M.) 1" 9uage; 
! erle Irving P 
uis Clark Ke 
А live Officer 
: “ Thomas De 

onio 
Rafael Su 


, tor en Derecho, Associate Pre fessor of Sp 
Villis 


Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of R 


rotzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languag 


ating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, Exe 


ibert, A.M., Professor of Roman el 
Alonso, A.M., 


anguage 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Language 

s апат Clubb, A.M., Assistant Pr fessor of French 

Tto V4 е 
Osep] 1 AZquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 

à ; р 
ош Metivier, Jr., A.B., Instructor in Romance I 


anguages 
Ba 
ach 
lilore 0) Arts « ith major 1) French Literature, (2) Spas f m 
е, and : : «к 
Prere ap: (3) Spar (Columbian College 7 
у the 
Ju ( 
a ated pages 77-8 
( I the yt i he 
will be examined includes the | 
erature еа he write 
pok« inguage i quire M 
to study Latin, a h wicdgc w 
th Чавез Drovid Work j institution The Depart R 
"dent in his Vides à proseminar in each of the major fields ‹ i 


for the majo 


at [ ( ver ( ( 
r 1 te ] f | ages 51-5 I 
Tema: must ir de thesis f а } cre 
Majo “mainder CO lona > ! u 
м Adviser "* Program is arrange ( ation w 
top of Phil, 
E е Council) —Se« 1 
n with teachin in French n Soar 
е: „the tior , 
age 155 the Spani $5 
es 158-59 
FRENCH 
^ EL First Group 
z Ir gt. ` 
ы | year Frenc) ( 1) The Staff 
ation iners, Grammar, con position, drill in pronunciation. tr: 
of modern French nreea ем s қадай ы ада d xs е 
Cred m ench prose Mornir g and eve R x A 
“Фф à 954 summer term 


—— o € (d 


362 
35 : ening 
French 1x, same as 1, offered spring term Morning and eve 
sections р 
4 , ` ; гелі 
French 2x, same as 2, offered fall term Morning and € 
sections 
4 Second-y THA ә” 
4 npr rose 
Ё n, reading in modern French Pech 
a nch civilization Prerequisite: 4 eve 
1-2 wi ret ng, afternoon an 
ing secti r term.) ening 
” veni 
Fr 3 3. Otieri р! term Morning and к 
ect ing see 
French 4x, same as 4, offered fall te g and evening 
А P | 554 ^ ls The Staf 
o-10 French Conversation and Compi sition (3-3) 
Mor g eve z sections b 
Club 
49 French Re n-major Students (3) di esami- 
Designed prir dents preparing for rea ges the 
nations. Undergt e admitted with the permis renin 
istructor. Мо acader credit graduate students. , 
~ 7 yening- 
French 49%, as 49, offered spring term. Evening b rt 
- ET сіре 
51-52 Survey о) French Literature and Civilization 
(3—3) 
Evening 
SECOND GROUP * х 
Keating 
119-20 French Literature of the Sixteenth Century 
(3-4) MN a 
Prose, f ind memoirs of the French Rena" texts, й 
M ^ ana ysis alternat 
itera 
۴ 
21-22 Frer 
Cer 
H 
24 Fr 


tures on ute 


d and French 51-52 18 recommenc 


courses in French. 


s and ratures 
Romance Languages and Lite 


125 


127-28 


199-209 


726 French Literature 


(3-3) 
Romanticism and re: 
analysis of texts, at 
1954-55 and alternate y 


2--2 
- 2-3) сауы 

Fiction px dr: М i | 
readir g lk erature 

years 


THIRD Group 


Semina; in Moder? 
Prerequ i £ 


Е; 4 
»T D e A 1 
HEN ( Б i 
and alternate vea frernox А 
Y >. + 1 ы fear 
Seminar in Cla al French I - 
Terequisite: а econd-grouy urse 1 
and alternate year x 
! ` ы | 
Old French” (2-2) 
Phonology a: 1 morphe Old Fre 
velopment t} Vu 1 ۷ | 
end Of the +} nent} Pre > 
i ‹ і 
"rench Iterature n elementary k м 
arranged, 
) 
Middle French*| 1-1) ( 
French lir >Р ibis 1 fiftes 
Ysis of cts: ¢ ater reading Prereau te: a 
In Fr | 


PORTUGUESE 
First Group 
First-year Port, 


For be tuPuese 


, 9éRInners Gr 
lation 


Т??? K« tir 
0] the À ineteenth G enturs 


Courses of Instruction E | 


304 
tion Prerequisite: P 
: requisit ortuguese z or tł ival i 
in 1954-55.) guese 1-2 or the equivalent. (Not offered 
SECOND GROUP 
127-28 Уш еше a / МН 
Portuguese and Brazilian "ature (2-2) 
йи =. 
I~nrrnone 1 i 
Portuguese language; outline of the literat re of 
term) and Brazi term) Lectures, readings 
Portugues’ 


Conduct isi 
| ‹ Prerequisite: 


SPANISH 


ill in 


ation of mode 
offered 1954 ig an 
с 4 
қ eni 
: M term, Morning and evening 
{ h > - І а А м in 
" e as 2, offered fall term. Morning and evening 
5 n , + 
4 1 ar Spanish* (3-3) The Suf 
РРР 9 таг апі ‹ of modern SP pe. 
c practice ntrod ic civi izat : 
nish 1 T ool Spanish. Morning 
с 2% л A 4 е ner term.) „yening 
3x, same as 3, Offered spring term Morning and € 
А 1108 
5 {х е аз 4 ] fall ter! Morning and eve 
Spar staff 
)— 1 Conversatio? nd Compos A] nso ane ota 
% 4 373) 
M P Т 
1—52 Surf Spar super 
п? ға” 
4) ^ 2 
‚е ; a 
- ad cultural background 0) Spanish € il 
ar rmal discussion. Morning. 
Seconp GROUP * 
с, у оу!“ 
: x eratt re of the Golden Age (3-3) fictio the 
pe de Vega, Calderon; the classic drama, a dings le 
coetrv. Class analysis of texts, collat al іг ‘ears 
1 и сеги 
-- nd history 1954-55 ® d alt 
Y 
poy! 
3-24 r f 34 
Meroe eid С ) savel او‎ 
қ nd works of Cervantes The Quixote, the Nove as 
work 1955-56 and alternate years. Е ео"! 
” equired and Spanish 51-52 18 ге ommended as prerea' me 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Hollander SI : 
гей ет Shott, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretarial 
Studies, Executive Officer | 
Margaret Kiley a 
| 2 I E: «c rog TH in Secretarial Studies 
sona ehler Jorsey, 2? 1 Кюз. 
rsev, A.M., Associate in Secr etarial Studies 
r 
Associate in Arts (Juni ‘ol | i 
Stu - ollege—two-year t cational curriculum is 307 
і Art 
і Ейч , 
R Se 


g, basic 
} reparation 


: 0 
rnoon and evening section. 
spring term. Evening 


о 


IX, same as I, offered 


ing (3) 
gement, advanced tabulation pre- 


“<< > 2 коз. stencil cutting, and lega 
Secretar > - 

etarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; 
1 » Laboratory ее, 


and its arra 


at 30 words à m 


2, offered fall term. 
Shott ай 


ies 2x, same as 


11 Elementary T ч а | 
ıentary Shorthand and Transcrip- 

tion (1) 1 
iples of Gregg shorthand correlated wi 
Minimum dictation speed о” (102% 
ratory fee, $2. Morning and evening -— 

11, offered spring term. 

staf 


ame as 


12 
rif 
: rans 
gg shorthand pictation and "n ratio” 
| business subjects. Minimum | бшйе 
11 tained Prerequisi е Secret. іше 
I pe nm ability to take dictation à or 
с, 53 Morning and evening sections venin£ 
р I2X sar 18 12, offered all term t 
, shot 
, te 7” „1 "1 1 , т ° 
1 {dvar ed Shorthand, Т” newriting, and 
Transcription (3) i fic ш} 
Yietatior " 2 PAS H ” есі kis, 
Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies io ғ dicati 
esses. Minimum speed of 100 words а minute 8 taine 


(366) 


$3. Ever 


Sec retan 


ta S/ 

Tran scripti 
Dictati Ї 
and me 
minute attained 


aboratory fee, $4. Evening. 


I 


Business Corresponden € | 
evelopment of the techni jue 
ence to business letters and 
Usiness literature. Evening 
Secretarial Practice (3) 
thorough study of secreta 
the use of sec 
tanal personali 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B. 


vestito 
< Assistant Professor of Russ! 


Executive Officer 


Peter Zouboff, Ph.D., Lecturer in Russian 


and Staff 
jation 
n 


ү akobson 
grammar and pronunc 

r ‘etna Mommg 
ritten practice. 5 


summer term.) 1 4 
5 and 9t? 
Yakobson and xd 


. e ems Oh, 
;ecial problem assign? 


y of SF 
and À nd written reports 
ing and evening sections 
Zoubof 
"ven n (3-3) ӨРТТІ 
tussian 1-2 4 1 the per on of the inst’ 
as ind the [ 
ra kobs0 
Ranid Readi ‚ " " = Yake 
Rapid Readings in Russian (3-3) texts 
Readings and nslations of classic and modern literary 
periodical literature. 1955-56 and alternate years. 
gon 
; yakob 
V 17 1 2... е 
Scientific Russian (3-3) and alterna" 
E ^ А Е 
Reading and translation of technical texts. 1954-55 
| 


(368) 


Harold I 


ar В 
Henry D 


Tancis R 


N 


artleson I 


SOCIOLOGY * 


“Огап Geisert, Ph D., Professor 


avidson Sheldon, Ph.D., Lecture 
ec dy Grady, M.S. 


Lecturer in 
rua 5 
ind. Lett 

t ent 

ec 
Sociology (( 

with a maj 

must ir 


( 369) 


avell, А.М., Asso tate 


of Sociolo 


in Sociology 


Professor of Soi tolo 


ду, Executive Officer 


A 2) 
r in Sociology 
Sociology 

y (Columbian —Depart 
curriculum im tl ( ев 
'olumbian College) —Pre 


wa 


id customs, 
ial systems, 


basic needs 
of principa 
jte years: 


itutions, 
nctions 


1 alterna 


an 


Га riage (3) 
for marriage, marriag t 2 
( х = ісе laws, mate selection, courtship» 
eling. А - tment, marriage pre 
ТІ n А ед 1954 summer erm.) 
А (3) : 
А ғ of t Geisett 
family, changing fynctions an 
rs, factors promoting disorgan™ tiom 


с Ё 
f Child D 
і < - t ment (3) Sheldo! 
X 1 othe mE sti- 
inging stat e and ot er socia 1 
1 dependent ап 1 handicaPP^ 


І 

. ‹ f popu 

> I gration 

Industrial 1955-5 ind alte 
- і 18 T 
еру way justry and community; sociological 
чи“ et n — rial le adership, and mora 

nd w - 

Morning. 


and Status (3) «ge f 
rns of status an prestig? be 
sal class 


Social Stratification: Cl 
ation: қ 
differentia 


tructure, patt 
ty, and an 


1 
| structure 


ass 8 


ations in Ameri 
merican socie ae 
nalysis of 


Sociology 371 
O SÉ : 


172 Cc ntemporary Social Theor 
A Syste 


) ; recent European as well as American dev pments, à 
àn evaluation of the scientific contribution of e h sc ү ng 


I81 Meth 


) 
гоа? 


Social Research (4) Sheld 


€ n 
Ап analysis of cial research techniques and the s епийс method; t 
application of the case study, social survey, st al ‹ апа 
experimental methods to soci 1 dat: Ever 


THIRD Group 


N 
N 
w 


Seminar: So, tal Structure (3) 
Devel pment and 


general « 
Customs 1 


ermining 1 


1954-55 and alternate years. Evening 


Seminar: Current Trends in Sociol, ру (2 
Analysis and evaluation of st 
manifest and 


latent functi 


І sy 1 u 
p! 
sociology, тоса сс апа; 
2 N ‚ “а” "EP 
27 Seminar: Social Relations (4) 
General Characteristics of small gr ups and their measurement, sociog 
raphy of oro, f | 


other techn; ғ 27% кел ol - К 5 1 иг q 
228 Semin ; 


Тһе соп 


ir: Mass Communication 


Research (arr.) 

Ime and credits to be arrang 
‚лез; (3-3) Гһе Stal 
Ime to be arranged. (Also offered 1954 sun 


SPEECH 


А r joe 
Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Speech, Executi 


Officer 
Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Professor of Speech; Direi 
Clinic 
George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 


h (Columbian College—Depart 
i College, 


um in the Junior 


ctor of Speech 


mental). 


ТТ”! ] T4 rf h 4 P 
Bachelor С Arts with a major їп Speec gee pase 


the Arts and Letters curricul 

2, 11, 3 s 

4, includin 

«ments as stated on pages 77-82, C 155 
00 д , 

early in the program, Speech 101, in the 

in second-g 


( twelve additional hours 
r speech science, as approved by the adviser 
chelor of Art tion with a teaching field in Speech к 
1) —Prerequisite the Education curriculum, page 64. 4 

A 4 es list 


he Speech option, page 158, and the profession 


First GROUP 


А Speech Clinic ^ for suc 
Individual or group lessons, without academic credit - an stutte! 
difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, articulatory рейн, ' (Also off 


ing. Fee: for individual lesson, $6; for group less 
1954 summer term ) { 
Sta 


B American Speech for Foreign Students ait, in 
sout academic cre it, hm 9 
ut аса “ on hyth ; fot 


1 or group instruction W 1 
„ sounds of spoken En with emphasis di Fee: e 
The International Phonetic Alphabet 1$ ^ 1954 summ 

exson. 56: for group lesson, $4 (Also offered "9 


„ggette апо * се 

І 3) Legg ping confide 
ғ of extempore speeches d velop! Р ater 

of ехіетроге < and o ganizin Also 


осе control; selecting А. 
and ev ening § t 


ір, afternoon, 


m.) «ag, afte 
offered spring term. Morning; 


Rec 

offered 1954 summ 
Speech 1x, same as I, 

evening sections. 


(372) 


2. Speech 373 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) 
À cor of Speecl 


speect ition and eleme princi of persuask g 
ind ever ‹ ( 1 1954 ( 
e мап 
; "^ 
к Ё \ 
( 
" 
797 
ре 
" 
К ТЕ 
Р — 
р 
leor ! \3) Leggett 
ту anc Practice i Р 
м " ч асосе in t M cx м » Im 
€Motior : ‘ in t [c ating ga 
1 1. Selections f ' ity фет. 1 
Speech 32 or n > ا ج‎ / p prose : р 
noon, » Permission of the instructor ling fee, $3. Af 
11 ` 
31 G , І 
stoup Discus si, 2294 ^ ; Р 
hi ton and Conference Leader- otevens 
а Ship (3) 
* proces ы 
8 ¢ thi ine ad i 
Broups, ۾‎ f thinking and blem solv committees 5 
requin and the methods of | ates P 
"QüiSite: ety aent 5 OL K 8 ( i onference ( 
Ven?! IX credit ho ) Aes { 
Vening (Al 4 ej ‹ 


ha 


"Излїоп and Debate (2) Her 


ples and t ms 4 iam 
Tentative ar ба YPes of public discu с 
5 B aking der м 
Credit hours of ns анов OF а ‘ қ = 


or the per 


v 


rviews, and discussions; ‚ techniques 
- 32 or permission 0 


эы; 
ирис Address (3) 
қ tyl ar nd delivery of speeches for for 
"n on the psych logy the au ence d 
14‹ S ж. it hours of Ал ., Afternoon 
РҮ Т 1 əс ° 
Sp Cr) H сәй 
А sti а enig@ 
re torical theory "tha A 
ге зеп rican тағы ы ^N а р! cation to the criticism of rep- 
- Е ritish oratory Prerequisite: nin credi 
‚уеп 1 
153-54 Pl 
A survey ے‎ 6000 
acting t play ; aspects, incl luding а study, 
| a "f lesign and general pr гойт 
atte to t esci n atre in society, 7 with P artic 
І fee. $< a term ый 24. е fessional and ге giona heat 


theatre, the С classical, © 2 
cheat 


and the Modern 


After noon. 


1 
al, 


169 Creative D : 
"?reative Dramatics та Children’ 
atics and Chudren 5 
ith 


esed na 
l Y eative dram 1 its use as à learning. tool, ж 
ng children's plays. Evening: 
175-7 pettit 
asis 
miss 


or ЁЛ”, 
| symptoms of the major Oe p 


{mission by permis: 


3 
исп 


n to Hearin 
| leld of audi ry i li anatomy of the ear, 
ing. Admission 


Evening 


he ne 


I) 
1 with hearing losses 
ree credit hours Prerequisite 
(Also offered 1954 summer term 
191 > А : 
9 792 Proseminar in Speech rrection (3-3) 


Not offered in 1954- 


STATISTICS 


Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive Officer 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistic $ 

Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Statistics 


il Statistic’ 


r in Mathematic 
tters 07 


Ba rof 
Colum C the Arts and Le 1 
Electi 
[ 121 1 
R 
58 1 197-98 num O 
yurses in de mer in tl 
ences or let nea in the 
ы ү 1 Hi Ln "m << 
ents ur 2 1t tisti and the grade of © pas ult the 
А PR ] 
the end of the senior For further details, cons 
istics 
Master of Science in the feld of M thematic? е осјепо 


— Prerequisite J3achelor of Arts Zache! 1 
Prerequisite a Ba helor of Arts or Ba , or the equ 


with a major in IQ сш 
if 


group cot rs 


„а from gt 
ж 
and the Physic 


Sciences with 


: Dis 


nmneenmg with an 


Bachelor of Science 
um requirements, see p 


1 Master of Arts in Gov 


Engineering.)—For c 


җе : 
> Jachelor 0] Arts m yvern ment 

in Business and Economic Statis (School of Government): >° 
71 and 174-76, 177 


First GROUP 
The 5" 


1 Econ mic 


c1 Intr duction to Business апа Б 
Statistics (3) „йй i 
rvey of elementary principles and procedures for Pi characters, 
ing, and interpreting statistical data; consideration index пш? nce 
values; measures í { variability, sampling processe te: one ent ios 
> sasies analyeló, and simple correlation Prerequis! € s) 7 P riot 
in algebra. Laboratory fee, $6 Lecture (2 za d eve? 
laboratory (2 hours) Кет 


d {=й өзінішін; 
sections. (Also offered 1954 summer tern 
as SI, offered spring 


(376) 


, f Evening. 


Statistics ŞIX, same 


Em Statistics 


52 Mathemati, sof Fi 


nance (3) he Staff 
Interest and d unt, ann valu k d ł ] k 
Ing funds, amorti tion, valuation of dey € аз depreciat 
і as lat ulsit¢ пе « € 
ng eve e Also « 1954 ( 
Р € as $2, offere tali term R, arte X 
? , | 
53 and ihe Staf 
" 7 . 
Educati, n 
Jurces of data 1 spe 
Wartiles and per [ ‹ ‹ 
апа their use, frec t ‹ tents 
THAT , : 
Tehability and vali rreiation, clement 
Sampling, statist Prere Р " 
entrance unit in at , $6. Lecture (2 hours)— 
Morning and evening sections; laboratory (2 | u aite X ar 
tvening Sections 
+ 5 » same as сз offered spring t« Eve T: 


91-92 


emphasizes the Ё 
+ 
and at 
ü d attr 8, measurement and e 
$10; 4 4 4 
x n, fr су distributions and the 5 
remer ctc 
men their contr index nu 
Purpos; 


lorv an 1 E lucation ( 4) 
FUR an Gucatt 1%) 
ly of | 


Correlation and Irequency ar 


4uons to specih 
٤ Orig 


ics 53: I 


Courses of Instruction е” 


Quality Contr 1 Techniques (3) ohne 
Characteristics: scientific basis; reducti: л in cost of inspection, , rejer 
tions, and tolerance lir mit s; quality as an attribute; distribution 

quality characteristics; laws basic to control; sti atistical and таз 


control; detection of l 
instructor or following Statistics 


-К of contre 1. Admission by permission о 


SI. (Not offered in 1054-55) 


ness and Economic Statistics I (3 ) < 

lated to partk ular types of probi 

strat ion and economic researc Sub) i 

tter comprises char acteristic values, measures of variability, 8 

sampling distributions, and 81 imple correlation. ‘ons. 
Morning and evening 


Statistical pr )cesses as rei 
countered in business adn 


ma 
ling processes 


sion by perm ission of the instructor 


son 

Business and Economic Sti atistics II (3 jos, 
- ge 
Appli ation of statistical methods to specific аб ems of bes and 
administration and econ 1ics Subject matter comprises multip cles, 


r i ¢ 
partial correfition, time se ries analy sis, index numbers, bus tistics 
demand functions, and depreciation schedules. Prerequisite: " 

111 or the equivalent. Morning and evening sections. 


ysis of Variance ( 1) 
alvsis of variance and covariance to segregate factors P erth 
„xpe menta! re 
rere qu 


“ant variation, а method to estimate 


mult classification with unequal class fre quencies ) 
Statistics 91-92. Evenir (Also offered 1954 summer term. 
np 4 McCall 
Corres ation and the Chi-Square Test (3 ) *on Rank 
Advanced stu iy of simple, partial, ar 1 mul tif yle correlatio f norm’: 
с the method of conting and the problem nest and 
ar mal ns. Tests of іпдет репдепсе, v offert 
sedes f бї ебіне » Evening. Г 
goodness Oi 1 I 1 Statistics 01-92. ven 
1054 summer term ) 
16104 
Lenátical Probábili Wed 
Mathematical Probability (3-3) а probabit 
Definitions, enumeration of cases, total and com poros Боге an 
ulate, Bernoullt $ law of larg? 


repeated trials, Bayes’ theorem and р‹ a 
its experimental verification, mathematical exp pectation, 20 nd Su 


ч 1С5 ^ 
numbers and its applications Prerequisite: Mathemat 


tistics 91-92. Evening ; 
weida 


Mathematical Statistics (3-3) -—7 5) Яй, 
Statistics as a science, types of prob lems, lative s0 gyste™ , 
erchabilirv. bi | "ributions, Peat n DE 
probability, binomial ar d multinomial distribute” lat! Вет 
d ~ : , tribution corre 1100” 
сигуез, -Charlier s€ Cauchy dist bution, 4 or < 

к aU n" ;enerating visit 
gression od, Lexis theory of dispersion, 8^. P 
simple ıe theory seminar d 

Johns?" 


g and Research in Бі iness and 
Econom Statistics (3-3) Tq pe arranged 
i by f ion of the instructor. Time w 


Weid 


11 M ( " 
( tent ( cate 
201 Kullback 
( ) | 
202 Kullback 
M 
estimate: Ne P g ‹ 
1 
To 
1403... Ті т, 
4 4 The Theory } Е, nometr 3-2) | I I 
Statistical methods applied to the ans ysis of pr ٤ 
demand: uti Кы we pe x 
is p] ч í " i nes 
со " ; 4 . { 
п апа герг‹ { ‹ rie A t ‹ ‚ 
the Instructor Not 1 4 кет 
20; 
5-6 Ade, - і 
ә Advan, ed Business and Economic Statisti Johnson 
3-3) 
% 
Appi " 
Ppl lon of statistica T t pe ne [ 1 2 
me I 
ү ( I 
( ۵ 1 ( 
11 е“ N 
2 


We 
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1259-6о Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) Kullback 

Modern theories and asymptotic laws; elementary theory of definite 
integration; limit theorems in probability; the contributions of Cramets 
Frechet, Kolmogoroff, Khintchine. Prerequisite: Statistics 257-58 ос 


the equivalent. Evening. 


1203-04 Statistical Inference (3- 


meth х 
Its 
mation; í of 
istics, і.е. moments and cumulants useó : 
VEMM 1 "Race P „requisite 0 
eters апа и to test hypotheses. rer Not 
м ч 1 ‘valent (No* 
ration: Stati s 257-58 or tne equivalen . 


1265 1nalysis ( Я 
А ‘ance sts 
ance, ger variance and covariance, “топы! 
canonical and vector correlations, mu tivariate, п, ар" 
ы . " ; , . ' »sti Jl 
di tion, generalized Student's ratio, problems of estimation» 
is to factor analysis (Not offered in 1954-55 k 
dn KO "tic Panel | Kullbac 
2j 171 unctions (3 à ems, 
egrals, set functior ion formulas limit theo ed 
n ns, on io , Not offer 


in statistics. 


the distribution 


+269 70 
ncy of sequential tests, sequential probability ratio ncatt 

for a decision, ^ шш, 
d composite y 


num be м : 
number of observations necessary 


] 


alysis, sequential tests of single an 


(Not offered in 1954-55.) `1 
Weida 


uen E poris 
ing and Research (3-3) 


permission ж the 


SURGERY 


Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 
Pau tirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery s 

rch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
John ugh Lyons, M.D., M.S., Clinical Professor of Surgery 


John Gordon Lee, A.B, M.D., C.M., Med. Sc.D., Adjunct Clinical 


Tofessor of Surgery Р 
Ro е Tuthill Gants, A.B., B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
“rgery г - 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 
Alec р 7 


With lorwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
illi Stanley McCune, А.В., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 


r Henry Gerwig Jr., A.B., М.р. Associate Clinical Professor of 


: 4 f ssor f Sur 
vine, B.S., M.D., Associate Clini al Profe c 
gery 
Owen Gw 


i, JWathmey, A B. M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgers 
“Yamin ~ 


"ranklin Dean, Jr, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
Сац Surgery i 
Cal , erg, M.D. Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
vin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Julius 227 iz > 
> Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Je O"thopedi, Surgery 


Жад Blaine Harrell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
0, Codore Peterson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
John pj Pedic Surgery 
ES Adams, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ortho- 
ia P dic Surgery 
айкы у 7 | 
William night Thompson, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 
асу, ^ Morris M.D., Asso iate in Surgery 
Ose P» , 
William coe W einstein, B.S.. Phar.G., M.D.. Associate а ла 
“dwa arey Meloy. M.D 
rd к lexander C 


Қаң Е "Parks 1 


р ауд» у, terman, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
ы PL. ood, Phar.G., D.D.S., Asso. iate in Dental Surgery 
*nsh Ww ^w Adkins, A.B. M.D., Instructor in Surgery 
Joseph Fr Quglas Briggs, B.S., M.D. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ancig 


"onlon, D.D.S., СІ 


linical Instructor in Dental $ urgery 
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Duane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Thomas Bradley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Ernest Alva Gould, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Ж, dic 
Austin Bertram Rohrbaugh, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Orthope 


Surgery 
Marvin Hayne Kendrick, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Brooks Gideon Brown, B.S., M.D., Clini al Instructor in Surgery cer 

Lois Irene Platt, А.В, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery (бап 
Cytology) 

hn Decator Hoyle, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery іс Sur- 


| hoped 


Henry Leon Feffer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ort 
gery 

Robert Roland Smith, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge? 
Howard Clemeth Pierpont, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Norman Harry Isaacson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge) ы, 
Charles Stanley White, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge 
James Edward Boland, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery ) 
Dennis Parfrement McCarty, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery ‘ 
James Richard Thistlethwaite, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ™ 


gery 4 5 
(а 
Anatomy Surgery and Anatomy clinical 
rating relationship between gross anatomy а 
; weeks, University Новри а!» 


Тһе suf 


al surgery: 


r- 


101-2 Surgical 
Clinics ill 
surgery. 


* hour every t 


280 Introduction to Surgery 
Lect ires and recitati ns ver Е the field of gener 


тыға we. The staf 


í on applied 


ratory ‚ with particular emphas! 


ү Two hours a bk. ff 
Sta 
The Saf 


~74 Clinical Clerkship І thoroughly 

The student is assigned and required to we rk Y ital. 

cases for diagnosis and treatment D.C General Hosp ff 
The St? 


375-76 Outpatient Surgical Clinic " f 
і D. C. General Hospital. Sta 
The =; 


cal clinic. Forty hours. 


377 78 Orthopedics I 4 kl seven a 
Weekly orthopedic lecture, D C. General Hospital weekly 
one-half hour ward rounds, D. C General Hospital. The suff 


179-80 Surgical Staff Conference I 
Tuesday at D. C. General Hospital. plades 
е 

383-84 Surgical Clinic I 
Demonstration of various surgical diseases 10 


hour a week 


БЕ 02 


al Clerkshit 


Clink 


Six weeks, 


Surgi 
Wedne 


Surgical Ward R 


De ti 

I a week, | 
Sur vir al Pa 

One h fe ( 


Sur; 1( 
Lectures for 
University H spital 


Surgical Clinic 


Conferences for fourth 


Two hours a week 


il Staff Conf. 


lay at the Univer 


h-year 


year clerk 


Surgery 


s II 


University Hospital; thr 


erence 11 


sity Hospital 


| week 


Walter Reed Hospital 


се weeks, Mt 


tweive weeks 


assigned t 


UROLOGY 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer 
'Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Edward Egner Ferguson, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Associate in Urology 
William Dabney Jarman, B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology 
Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology 
Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Herbert DeGrange Wolff, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Frederick Turner Reuter, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology | | 
Hamilton Peacock Dorman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urolog) 
The Staff 
cal cases 


395-96 Clinics 
agement 


Clinical teaching and demonstr 
with special emphasis on the pre 
Operative clinics and clinical teaching 


ıe care of urologi 
and post-operative man 
D. C. General Hospit2* 


tions on tl 


PI $ aff 
491—92 Urology F. А. Reuter and n: 
4 ling diagnosis, tr 


ield of urology incluc 
One hour a week. 


ment, and mor 4 

Sta 

495-9 Gi? Е. А. Reuter and an 
e > - 4 ; en ñ 
Clinical demonstrations, teaching in the Outpatient Depart ostic 


special attention given ‘k Univer" 


urological X-ray conferences, witl 
procedures. One part of each section three hours a Wee 


F 
sity Hospital. 
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Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., 


enne ` : : - 
nneth ( asper Kates, Ph.D., 7 rofessorial Lecturer in Zool 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, 


ZOOLOGY * 


Professor of Zoology, Executive Офсет 


оду 


Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 


Alton Harold Desmond, M.S., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
Bachelor 


—Prere o: of Arts or Bachel 
the T 218106 Arts and I 
‘he Junior ( 
е ( ere € 
Requir ' 
» а 
па ‹ 
pon whicl 
à 
4 tebr nd rtel 
tories of im: ate and ver 
and ы tant animal types 
"^^ €VOlutian- 8. 
th ution; (4) the de 


1 T 
“Ores аз revealed 


d in the sti 


41-42 
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te also the 


Science (Columbian ( Field ot 
ett S 
; 4 y 
1 ( І ( i 
the ] ім е сха ( ( u 
\ ture ‹ 
te 2 c t 5 eve ent ar 
3) ge s of physiolog 
t { E 
cr ( $ 
| І | I 
eid i 4 i y { ium n 
f Bach f S 
( y r the € iva 
ages 84-8/ 
page 3 
ке 92 


3-3) D« 
А vertebrates, 
2 Mate tee, $ 
LY | ” 
В 
І t { 
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нең O 


Munson 
gv, and „cology 9 


гр! рһу А 
to the ta f the more important 
I-2, or the Material lec 
(4 hou and alternate 
Desmond 
opical omy of normal tissues 40 
1-2 erial fee, $9. Lecture (1 
1954-55 and alternate years, afternoon 

ate years, evening. 

uction erte 
to Vertebrate Embryology (3 = 
] early devel Ме АҚ mati 

y development of the individual and the formation 
г nd p's; 
nd 


the frog, chick, à 


wit! t € p T is | laced on 
41 or 42 —— embryo. Prerequisite: Zoology 2, 
1954-55 а , 89. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (4 hours) 
evenir years, ai -56 апа alternate years 
1954 £ 
152 (4 
eds 3) Mortensen 
у ii ‘ ic | Ше histories, an 
gy, witi mop! «ie: 
1. M DP living types. Prerequisitt 
1955-5 Ye ‚56. Le jour) ; laboratory (4 hours? 
- е уе: Eve g - 
1<6 Parasitolog 
м 1tolorv 2) Kates 
s і а 6% of animal parasitology, with à survey е. 
Ll Protozoa thr ugh arthropods. Prerequis ў 
e equivalent, Material fee, $9. Evening. 
162 | 
iology (3) Munson 
laborator — k А ; nis" 
sboratory work оп the physiology of insects: “and 
1954-55 * 


ission of tl nstruct 1 
yf the instructor Material fee, $9 


nstructor is required. Material 


е work of 


100-200 Р, e» 
1 supplement th 


201 Sem 
A st 
N 
214 Advanced Invert $ 
* Lectur і Invertebrate 2 y (3) :01087: 
Lanes and baec quid ty (3) invertebrate physiol 
1 ory work on probiems T - ys 
| ce equivalent. Material 


Prerequisite: Zool 
jsite: Zoology 1 and 101-2 OF the equiv 


Zoology 


$6. ] 
1954—55 
Morphogen 
Le 
Z 


ning, 


Seminar in Vertebrate Z 
(Not offered 


1 in 1954-55.) 
Research (arr.) 
nvestigation of s 


i special 


1954 summ 


(2 130 offered 


Thesis (3-3) 


Time to be arranged Also 
299 (3).) 


STUDENT LIFE 


STUDENT LIFE 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The Up; | к, | А . 
the University maintains a health service that is primarily 
For medical emergencies 


diagnostic 


and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest roo 


Medi Ж“ . 1 - - 
Stud dica] privileges include: (1) the physical examination of every 
en : " " " i 
t entering trom secondary school: (2) three visits by the University 


One ; mbia) in any 

Б exclusive of gic al operation, laboratory, or 

not More чы; (3) hospitalization in the l niversity Hospital for 
„ , 40 опе week during any twelve month period, 

8 SPitalization 


Surgeon, office or residence ( District of Colu 


a specialist, su 


s , includes board and nursing but does not incl 
Med: et ¥ices such 
edicat 


~ as operating room, anesthesia, laboratory, X-ray. or 
io " ! 1 
pital өзі ile For a statement of the rules governing medical and hos- 
ivileres я: 4 
Перез, see Health Administration, pages 195—96. 
LIVING ACCOMMODATK INS 


0 
sing] em Student, — The 
Мо, 10015 at $ 
Meals ar \ 
dos, ^ Served 


Hattie M, Strong Residence Hall 
35 à month and double rooms at $30 a month a person. 
at the Student 
dormitory 


provides 


Union. nission to the University 
reservation. А separate application for a 
in advance (for the fall term by May first, 


' January first), Forms for application, together 


r omen tion, may be obtained from the Director of A tivi 

irls 
Credit = the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve or more 
With their 8 academic work in the University and who are not living 
T Per i ats Or relatives may live outside the dormitory only with 
ба, TeCeipt of 5 d approval of the Director of Activities for Women, 
* Branted { Written request, from parents. In no case will permission 
With Persons T such girls to be domiciled outside the dormitory, ex ept 

Men Stu approved by the Director of Activities for Women. 

am те ding ow provides double room facilities for 102 
Appi; : to all reside Or $24 a month a person, Dining facilities are 
Of “ation Orms § ents. Meals are served at the Student Union 
tivities for Mes reservations may be ob ined from the Director 


(391) 


and health consultations there is. 
‚ а Student Health Clinic « pen from 9:00 A.M, to 5:00 P.M., 


392 Student Life 


, : . . : T ar 
Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities ne 
der an 


the University for women students twenty-one years of age or Е a 
e 

for men students may be obtained at the Housing Office, 2027 G Str by 

NW. The reservation of rooms in private houses must be made 


students. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 
on can mak 


The University recognizes the contribution that religi 
ipate in 


the education of its students by encouraging them to partici Д 


nominational clubs of their own choice, National Catholic, Jewis m" as 


Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, which à j 
40 
links between the University and the local churches. The Dine 
bur: : à 1 
the University Chapel and the advisers to the various denomina on 
. . е 10 
organizations аге available throughout the year for consultat 
personal problems, 
UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
on Bad , , ssion 0 
The University Chapel is maintained as a non sectarian —— to 
the faith of the University in the contribution that religion ch Wednes 
the educati Pes £T : rice hel 
the education of its stu lents. went I services are : 
5 ( s. Twenty-minute бе” Washing 


of each week at 12:10 Р.М. Representative clergyme 


day 
егу ices. 


ton are guest speakers at these non-denominational 5 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 
vides assistance ^ ice 


The Placement Office, 2114 С Street NW., pro 
loyment. 
a ail ae в 


dents and alumni seeking full. and part-time em 


maintains a registry of positions locally and nationally а also yail- 
refers qualified applicants for consideration. Information 15 
able on Civil Service examinations. 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELING The 


Street + "evi 


at 2114 G 
counseling 


The University Testing Center is located 
and 


Center offers edu ational and voc ational testing 
inform? 


ion and training 
This office maintains a file of occupational atio 


168. 


opportuni 
STUDENT UNION jent life. 
studen 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center ме n the fourth 
" о 
From the cafeteria on the first floor to the game mr meals sud 
d : or Фё: 
floor, it is well planned to meet the students’ need lounge : 


n 
to the recreatio the Student 


i E 4 ^ я е for 
social lounge the Student Union provides office spac 

4 $. 
the other major student organization 


recreation, and activities. In addition 


Council and for 


EE 
. The $ 


informat 
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tudent Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has available 


lon concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


ational House, 2116 G Street NW. is the social center for 
Students f 


rom foreign countries. A series of teas, dances, and other 


mn entertainment, and the use of club rooms and lounge enabl 
Th to become acquainted and feel at home in the University. 

tom otha national Students’ Society welcomes as members students 
Th er lands as well as North American students. 


e Adviser to 


nt А Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is 
ternational Hous 


6, 18 available for advice and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors or STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


maintains the offices of the Director of Activities for 
ector of Activities for Women, for the guidance of 
academic phases of student life, such as, student activ- 
» and housing. The directors are av Ме for individual 
Е personal adjustment to university life, 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council 


A dent Council is responsible to the Director of Activities for 
Stud ee Dire tor of Activities for Women for the conduct of all 
Vities Members of the Council are elected annually, 
Th Committee on Student Life 
ес . 
Rovern € оп Student Life is the judicial branch of the student 
ш, two we " Composed of not more than seven members of the 
att T of ` Жы аге the Director of Activities for Men and the 
ite tity, and E tor Women, appointed by the President of the 
Da É th Ha E following members of the Student Council an I 
Acts “Шегі Council Th e Interfraterr ty Council, and President of 
aide. all Student org ч : committee eng ICM: "age 
( Acts that ite = izations, including the Student ( set 
ly Sity Or the tela to established policy ind reg t s of the 
b тее, 
Prova] of чар кар 
ganiz 


ations.—This committee is granted 


Student Life jas 


394 
" 1: ! ! ; an- 
thority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any proposed org ‘ 
. 2 1 tic 
No student club or society (except social fraterni of 
sororities, scholastic honor professional дей g 
: : қар ` 7 116° 

organized as а branch or affiliate of а non George Was 


ton University organization will be recognized by the Committee 00 


ization on campus. 


societies, religious or 


societies ) 


dent Life, 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
d. ien і versity iS 
Any student registered in Тһе George Washington Оане i 
. . . . . . ... , 
eligible to participate in nonathletic student activities of the Una is 
however, a student having a scholastic average of less than * 


not eligible to be: 


p, Cheer 


1 A member of the Dance Production groups, Glee Clu Council, 
leaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellenic ubli- 
or any P 


Inter-fraternity Council, Student Life Committee, 


cations staff he eX 
е © 
ог member of t 


2 An officer, permanent committee chairman, 
ecutive board of any activity. <2 n 
. > ' articipati? 


rules and policies of the Southern Confere 


T nce govern P 


А "nos 
in intercollegiate athletics. 


һе 


зт outlined 


= а r srities аге 

The control and administration of all student activities ^ Student 
3 s et лла Сот ing 
in à separate bulletin called Rules and Regulations Governing 


Activities" 
STUDENT ORGANIZATK INS 
Honor SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing 
in the field of liberal ч 
andidates for t е ж exc 
e in Columbian College visions 
non-professiona e 

1 cultural interes ^ i 
veneral promise be 
ge class,” 


intellectual capacity well employed” 


ences. Senior and junior students who are c 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scienc 
tional cases, senior and junior students in other 
1 who have shown broa 
character, а 
scholarly ideals may, to a number not exc ceeding 15 per cent 0 “hapte! 0 
ulty members of the Alpha 


of the University) an 
inguished scholarly achievement, high 


ele ted to members} ip by the Ға | 
the District of Columbia. 4 which i 
: ose Б 

tific honor society, the purP 4 Qut 


scien 


Sigma Хі. А nation 
in science pure 
are eligib 


marked 


m 
le for full pet 
ability іл 76 


to encourage original investigation 
luate students in the sciences 


dergraduates who have shown 


standing рга 


ship, and 


mav be elected to associate membership. 
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Alpha Kappa Delta—A national sociology society. 


Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage 
and reward h 


Imited to 
cast 3.50, 


Alpha Pi Epsilon—A home economics fraternity. 
rnold Air Society.—A national Air Force ROTC society. 
rlus—A 
Delphi —a,, intersorority society. 
relta Sigma Rh J l 
tate and Key. 
Ota Sigma Pi. 


igh scholarship and attainment, membership in which is 


those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at 


national economic society. 


А national forensic society. 
An interfraternity society. 


A national chemical society for women. 


lege women, stressing 


4.--А national society for senior col 
Р scholarship, and service, 
micron Delta Kappa. 


in extracur; 


bis 
snip 


А national fraternity emphasizing lea 
d icular activities. 
r ` 

er of the Coif. 


to fost A national legal society, the purpose of which is 
ho СГ а spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those 

lave attained a h; »* 1 1 | i ^ 
ach y ttained a high grade of scholarship. Members are elected 


ез : 
Su from the highest 10 per cent of the graduating class of th 
School. 


i Epsilon Phi ; : 
* п Phi —/ { құ pare 
Phi E A national botany fraternity. 


ae qi Sigma. A 

"ard hi 

te | | L+ } | 1 

‹ igh $c holarship and attainment. members ip in which is limited 
. 0S6 fresh 


D 
I ` 
elta Еһ; ' a = 
iG a Epsilon - -A national collegiate journalism fraternity, 

D. 


national fraternity, estal 


man men who att iin a scholastic average of at least 3.50 


A national social-science sot iety. 


ational psychology fraternity 


Sigma Pi ; an ES national зрее‹ һ апд һе g society 
ки —4A national physics fraternity 
18 to recognize А natıonal engineering fraternity, the purpose of whic 
\ MithReed p. tolarship and professional ittainment, 
Medicine “ssell Society, —A scholastic society in the School of 
lastie * Students of the third and fourth years who maintain a scho 


Averao 
“Бе 1 . . 
Be of 86 per cent are eligible for associate membership. 


а е] 
f, 
illi ga Sophomore society. 
e : ‘ ; ‚ 
Јес Of enc aumont Medical So iety A society founded with the « 
vi М Ойцгар1пе . 1 1 ; 4 
. l in Sing and stimu iting medical students in work of 


vestigation, 
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1 Sic , 

Kap Ж igma (chemistry). Alp! 


1 Epsilon Iota (me 
Commerce 


and economics), Alpha Zeta On ера (pharmacy 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers (student chapter), American 
Institute of Radio Engineers (student chapter), American Рһагшасеч” 
tical Association (student branch), American Society of Civil Engineer" 
(student chapter), American Society of Mechanical Engineers (stude 
Delta Phi Epsilon (foreign service» 
Gamma 

ceutical 


chapter), Chi Upsilon (geology), 
Delta Theta Phi (law), Future Teachers of America, 


Gamma (law), Kappa Beta Pi (law), Kappa Psi (pharma jelta 
Nu Beta Epsilon (law), Nu Sigma Nu (medicine), Phi Alpha n 
(law), Phi Chi (medicine), Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta Ере 

) Phi Delta Kappa (educa 


(medicine), Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), 
tion), Phi Delta Phi (law), Pi Lambda Theta (education), 
the Advancement of Management (student chapter), 1 heta 


Society for 
Tau (eng 


neering). 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
ж "ЙІ ч 4 "c ‘hi. Phi Sigm? 
Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha, Theta Delta Chi, DN 1 
Карра, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi Alpha, Phi Alpha 
Acacia, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau Epsilon ЕП, 


Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 
[ > Delta Zet^ 
Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, De Genas, 
Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Карр 


Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


ub; Dance 


- : ; Cl 4 
Art Club; Case Club; Charles Clinton Swisher Histor) Counc: 
Production Groups, I, II, III; El Club Español; Engin Kane- 
Enosinian Debating Society; Home Economics Club; Howare r F. Ward 
A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society; Le Cercle Français; ше”, Club; 
Sociological Societ Oquassa; Pharmacy Council; Psycho!og 
Schoenfeld Verein; Student Bar Association. 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS bur 
; „меи 
| „ Canter? 
Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel арты” Associatio” 
"um қ ` ‚ Studer du + 
| hrist fence gan 1 , eran . n 
Club, Christian Science Organization, I uth Westminster Fou 


Newman Club, Religious Council, Wesley Club, 


tion, 
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MUSICAL ORGANIZATION 


The George W 


ashington University Glee Club. 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


ап тіси; Curiae (Law School publication ), The ( herry Tree the 
nu; T , L1 А ` 
, al), The l niversity Hat het (weekly new spaper The George 
ashington Las А tion Ti 
> au publication ), T. 
*rcolator ( 


Review, Mecheleciv | engineers' 


' tre. 
Pharmaceutical publication 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Alpha Phi 


Omega—National Service Fraternity, Alpha Theta Nu 
inners), Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, Chess Club, Colonial 
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ub, Flying Sponsors, Inter-fraternity Council, In- 


Council, International 


scholarship “ 
Stere ү i 

ч sters, Fencing СІ 
*t-fraternity Pledge 
tonal 5 r ih 
4 4 Students’ 
u, Junior P 
*hior p 
N “ 


Relations Club, Interna- 
Society, Inter sorority Athletic Board, Intram 
anhellenic 
anhellenic 

‚ "forge W 
: mating Bo 


here i 
sac к For 
Women, * complete program of intramural sports for both men and 


al Coun- 
Association, Masonic Club, Sailing Association, 
Association, Strong Hall Council, Student Council, 
ashington University Dramatic Activities, Women’s Co 
ard, Women’s Recreation Association. 
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NJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, Рн.р., 1508 Sleepy Hollow Rd 
C Sc.D, Falls Church, Va 
“Ordinator of Scientific Acti ities 


rojects listed in this section are special projects which 
іс purpose of attac king problems submitted by the 
ency. Cooperation between these projects and the various 
f instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the proj 


*Partments wil] permit. The projects are listed in the order 


*Y Were undertaken by the University. 
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Research Associate 
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SIDNEY JAMES GOFFARD, Pu.D 
Research Scientist 
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Research Scientist tÉ 
SI Rn К p e € ARTZ, A.B 
EDW ARD LEONARD McNULTY, M 
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GRAC E SWIG ART MALAKOFF, A.N or К St. NW. . 
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Research Associate Washington, 
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Research Assistant NW с 
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Research Assistant Washington, D. 
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Research Assistant Washington, 
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ROBERT LINDSEY EGBERT, PH.D 
Research Scientist 
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Research Scientist 


MILTON GEORGE HOLMEN, PH.D 
Research Scientist 

CARL J. LANGE, PH.D. 
Research Scientist 

FRANCIS HENRY PALMER, PH.D 
Research Scientist 

CARL HARRIS RITTENHOUSE, Рн.р 
Research Scientist 

MORRIS SHOWEL, PH.D 
Research Scientist 

RICHARD SNYDER, PH.D 
Research Scientist 

BEN AMI IN W ARD WHITE, PH.D 


VICTOR B. CLINE, Pu.D 
Research Associate 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


this Association are to unite the era tes $ 

Утрау and to promote the general welfare of the University The f 

Owing persons are eligible for active me erchi tes of nv 

college, school or division of the Univers ty; holders of hono t 

тең trom the University: and members of the Board of Trustees 

Of the Faculty of the Universit \ person w is tr te 

Who has been in regular attendance for one ve id who ! ett the 
versity in good Standing, is eligible for associate members p. 

Ша ач Office is situated at 2018 Т Street Washinetin Di ( 
umni are urged to keep the office intormed of changes of idress or 
“pation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alum: 

1954-55 
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^ 5 А treet 
Executive Secretary.—Mary Dow, A.B. 1953; 4734 N. goth 5 


Arlington, Va, 


Executive Committee: à 
, ton, 
Alfred Emanuel Brigulio, M.D. 1936; 2025 I Street, Washing 
к ‚ 647 
Lemuel Jackson Embrey, A.B. 1937, LL.B. 1949, LL.M. 1949: 


22d Street S., Arlington, Va. п Strech 


` ‘ y^ Nt „ Orafto 
Reuben Francis Leatherwood, B.S. in C.E. 1933; 105 Grait 


Chevy Chase, Md. Өре 
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Chase, Md. ‘nato, 
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"resident, Justin Lin oln 
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272 reasurer, 
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I . Elizabeth etrachan } reret, LL.B. 1 )50 B " ~ 
Dc Tulane University) . World Cente Building, Wash g 
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Philbrick McCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; The Superior Cour 


Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


ЖЕТТІ! 
Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B. 1937; 730 Jackson Place, Washingt? 


D. € 
а aca : қ rce 
Edward Lipphardt Scheufler, A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924; 1503 Comme 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. Kearns 


Ex-Officio Member—Vernon Romney, LL.B. 1922; 212-214 


Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Library Science Alumni Association was organize gy 
ın affiliate 


graduates of the Division of Library Science and became 2 {оет 
the General Alumni Association in 1935. It was established 19 ether 
a closer relationship between the Faculty and graduates and to it 
the interests of the Division of Library Science and of the Univ 


as a whole. 


| earch Lab 
President.—Mildred Benton, A.B. in L.S. 1934; Naval Resear 

oratory, Washington, D. C. гүй” 
» : к тауа! Obst 
Vice President.—Helene Gingras, А.В. іп L.S. 1932; Naval 


tory, Washington, D. < 4, D 
Secretary.—Clara Widger, ex. 1928; 2115 F Street, Washington әм a 
National 


Treasurer.—Natalie Hopper, A.B. in L.S. 1942; 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
‚ THE GEORGE 
THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEO 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY s bet? 


as 
i 2 : : and h 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 c time: Its 
Association since (Па ( Eng" 


affil dr with the General Alumni 0 
Faculty of the Schoo schoo 


objects are to unite the graduates and е 
н are of t t 
neering in closer fellowship, to promote the general welfar tivities of м 
ө та 4 ас c 
of Engineering and of the University at large, to foster n advan 
- т t > , a 
engineering organizations recognized by the University, 
a profession ot engineering in general. 
1954—55 gherid!^ 
i ; p қ ‚42 1 
President.—Harry Cornelius Connor, В.5. in M.E. 1937; 8 
Street, Hyattsville, Md. мк 19495 2 
Vice President—James Alexander Sinsabaugh, В.М. 50: 
Adams Street, Arlington, Va. Ir p.c. E 195 


Dimmette, J 


Secretary-Treasurer.—Claude Chester 
5402 Ingraham Street, Hyattsville, Md. 


Nt 


17 а Allied Ass tations 


3 591 | 
E | 
Corresponding Secretary.—Catherine Hough Tolson, B.S in Arch. rí | 
5701 Chevy ( hase Parkway, Was D. ‹ | 
ecutive Com: ее | 
ецбеп Francis Leatherwood, B.S. in С.Е, 1933; 105 Grafton otreet | 
Chevy Chase М4. | 
Milton Parkins Birthright, B.S. in СІ 34; 9712 Colesville Ro | 
Silver Spring, M ] | 
Merwyn Newell McKnight Sr, B.S. in M.E. 1 38, В.Е.Е. 
1704 N. ( 


I941 ; 
'alvert Street, Arlington, Va, 


"Ё WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 
The G ge Washington Unis 
i Та 1936 

eneral Alumni 


i ersity Nurses Association was or ranized 
In à т, 
G this organization was made an integral pa 


у Association and graduates of the S 308. ай ынды 
ere ac } n 3 verity 
i E accorded associate membership. The obiects ot the Asso | are 
) old in unison the graduates of the George Washingt m University 
Spital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to pro 
^ : | to c pe CRS 
4 the advance of nursing in the interest of the George Was gtor 
Wersity Hospital. 
1954-55 
Р, ) 
esi | Ж 
dent M, Juanita P. Love, N. Dip. 1928; 516 Oakwood Stree 
Vie ashington, D. C, 
t | | | | TUR ЖА 
resident T aur Sandres, N. Dip. 10924: 1731 New Hampshire 
v i ; 
“а, епце, Washington. D. С, 
ary Flor. Schroebel, N. Dip. 1929: 4730 16th Road N., Arling- 
ton, Va. 
"еа; 4 
rer. Alma W. Stevens, N. Dip. 1928; 4106 Madison Street 
Yattsville, Md. 
ж REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 
lor } кк | 
А р n | alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association 
* mai | Сиш: 
З аша i l s - 
Cai ined in the following places: Los An , Calit.; Denver 
De Чап, a Chicago, ] Baltimore Md.; Boston, Mass. : 
d "оис. ү, \ 
N. Y C ; Kansas City, Mo Brooklyn, N Ү.; 
b, leve А 


New York шу, 
1 ulsa, Okla. Portland Огер.: Pittsl 
Milwaukee, W 


із.; Arkansas; North 


"78 and 


ands. p А ; Ohio River Valley; Utah; Hawa Р} 
1 98; 1 чего Rj, 
nformat; Ico 

Фе ed { on about the officer 


activities of the 


' of the | niversity 


The Q THE GRADI \TE ENDOWMENT FUND 
With the "абцасе En 


4 low ment Fund was founded 
С 7 n 
t of Providing endowment ^ 


by the class of 1926 


, і 1 "n 
) De used for the development 
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p А hdd. жәй а , ates whe 
of the University. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates 


sign a pledge of $100, payable annually in ten equal installments. 


me ] 
When the princip? 


The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. 
I g un 


reaches the sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators 0! the 0 
for the erection І 
of equipmen 
ss than 


may pay the University such sums as it may vote 


buildings, acquisition of sites, maintenance, and риг‹ hase 


At no time may money be drawn so as to leave a balance of le 


$50,000 on deposit. 
nda | at garnish pledge 
On request, the Alumni Office of the University will furnish P 
blanks to alumni. 
THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN ; 
quaint 


"T А и я " , : { ac 
The objects of this organization are (1) the promotion oi y the 
of women 7 


f the Univers!" 


anceship among its members; (2) the advancement 
founding of scholarships in the various departments О 


and (3) the promotion of the interests of the University. 


MEMBERSHIP (а) 
"үх Р . "s Р бә ership: 
The following persons shall be eligible for active memb үр” 
: ister 
any woman who for one year has been a regularly registe shall have 
in The George Washington University, provided that she е. of 
received credit for thirty hours of work; (b) any won ninistrati* 
i i P jum adr 
the Faculties or Board of Trustees, any woman on the f Trustees , 


ber 


staff; the wife of any member of the Faculties, Board 0 honora! 
of the administrative staff; (c) any woman recipient 0 " 
degree from the University. 
1954—55 Street 
President.—Elsie Green, A.B. 1914, A.M. 1928; 315! Tennyson 
Washington, D. C. wash 


> , 5 eet 
First Vice President.—Alice Bisselle, A.B. 1922; 4422 0 

ington, D. C. A M. 1936; 
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r interpret 
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in the third and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades е 
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information, address the Super” 


For application blanks and further 
Washington 7 


intendent, The George Washington University Hospital, 
D. C. 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


The School of Medicine ofters annually a series of short intensive PO. 
d ^T $ 

graduate courses, varying somewhat from year to year. The «печ, 

designed for physicians in practice, The significant advances 10 o 
ies of older ! 


various specialties are presented, together wit 


formation. ‘ 
The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, are à series 9 
evening lectures and clinics, presented by distinguished physicians, ше 
other cities, designed primarily for physicians practicing in Washing е 
and the vicinity. They are also attended by the Faculty, postgrá Р 
students, and members of the senior class of the School of Medicin® ase 
During the academic year 1952-5 approximately 179 mm фе 


j 
enrolled in postgraduate courses. For application blanks 206 fhe 
Postgraduate Instruction 


information, address the Director of - 
George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, D. с. 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST СОХ RSE 
The course for medical technologists consists of twelve owe 
months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical 1a sth of 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Ree gist 
Medical Technologists ot the American Society о! Clinical " work 
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including required credits in biology and chemistry. фы ber and 
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т red ie S hool oí Medicine. The School ol Medicine 
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fola students Certain undergraduate and graduate courses in the 
ng fields: Anatomy. Bacteriology, Bio hemistry, Pathology, Phar- 
e Physical Medicine, and Physiology. The courses listed are 
4 to some slight change. The University reserves the right to 
Ithdray, апу course 
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t 1 precedes the name of a co rse ir cates the term 
Т к, year in which the c se is offere Ап « lumber 
that it is обо е Course is offered in the 4 n етеп number 
ON t uz ered in tl spring terr ind a d ет (e.g., 343-44 
A Bins in the fall term and contin 168 in the spring 
Мы oer їп Parentheses after th, name of ourse tes credit 
E. hich may be earned by no; med 1 students 
Mone 27868 are ered fre IOI to 200; second-year courses 
Ourse. { 9 300; third year courses. fron 301 to 400; and fourth-year 
v ^! Tom 401 to «oo 
Е" offered in the Sche ol of Medicins for nonmedical students.— 
in under а Tem 101-200 аге planned for upper-division students 
Only ү ы " uate curricula, They n y be edit W gner degrees 
begin in a registration tor graduate credit } is er ve t the 
and by Ese T» by the dean responsible for the graduate work 
Work has 1сег or instru tion, an ] wl en the com leti | | 
Írom 201 беп Certified by the Officer of instruct n. 
to 300 


are Planned for prad 


ANATOMY 


Claude Matthews M« Fall, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy f 

Ira Roc kwood Telford, Ph.I ).. Professor of Anatomy, Exe utivt | fet 

Webb Edward Haymaker, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 
omy 


*Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
of Anatomy 


„f Anatomy 
or іп Anatom) 


Ivor Cornman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor 
Gerald Fred Hungerford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 6 
Wilfred Walter Eastman B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruct 
Raymond N than Brown M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Anatomy ; 
Richard Ray Cameron, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 0 Anatom) 


Francis I iell Wenger, B.S., M.D Fellow in Anatomy 


ANESTHESIOLOX Тї 
Charles Seymour ( oakley, M.D 
Ор, er | 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, A M. M.D Clinical 
" Siology 
Seymour Al 


ert, A.B., M.D As 
Шат Eld 


dridge Bageant M.D 
Allen Widome. ! 


Kaiser M же 


ulcie Blunden Morris M.D 


А; 


Rite 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology public 

Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of 1% 
Health Practice 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 

William Gray McCarten, M.S., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology in 

Howard Paine Cadwell, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Instructor 
Preventive Medicine 

Vernon Jack Fuller, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Bacteriology 

Andrew John Vargosko, Jr., M.S. Fellow in Bacteriology 

William Donald Hann, B.S., Fellow in Bacteriology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 
А Иу- 
" А 4 gical М 

Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer ОП Me 


cology Medica! 
Willard Hull Wright, D V.M., Ph.D., Pr ofessorial Lecturer on 
Zoology n Ganet! 


^ D 4 0 
John Roderick Heller, Jr., В.5., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 
Control pation 

е | = Sanita 
4 arl John I iuter, M.S., Profe ssorial Lecturer on Municipal ^ 
obert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical o a nm 
bert Hanna Felix, M.D., М.Р.Н., Professorial Lecture 

Hygiene jr ol 099 
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er 
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Edward Kramer Funkhouser, В.5.. Professorial Lectur Y. 
H ealth Resources yierobiolog" 
Samuel Jacob Ajl, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on 7 
Chemistry “al шаш“ 
Sarah Bishop Brooks, R.N., B.S. in Р.Н.М., Professore dn 
T 1 
Public H ealth ; чиге ° fe 
Martin Marc Cummings, B.S., M D., Professorial Lect 
Bacteriology Robbins 
rio 
, ‚р ) pact d 
112 General Bacteriology (4 tals Of ^T. 20 
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yw | gene Be organisms are 5006, Chemii ; 
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251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) wr 
A те course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 ОГ 222. 195475 
a late years, Sat., 9:00 A.M 
қ қ "UT т sell 
261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Treadw 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 199 
and alternate years, Sat., 9 A.M 
m well 
o6 Research 1n Biochemistry (arr.) Roe, Tread 
l'ime and credits to be arranged 


graduate students. Lecture jets. 


»ncy diseases, and therapeutie 
Sat., 9:00 A.M. 
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Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and televisiot 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action E 
the exceptional research library collections in the Library о! Соо ен 
in the various departments of the Federal Government, and in t 
tions 


А . | . 1 та 
libraries of the headquarters of national and internationé al organiz "m 
£d un 
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The George Was 
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called “Тһе Capital of the World”. 7 de 
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THE Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the U niversity, р 
" ; 1 ! " ris 
edited and managed by students of the Law School under the super 
federal PU he 

"m м "20" ‘ ағ d et 
law. The location of the University in the National Capital, wher € 
peration 


of faculty advisers. It is devoted exclusively to state an« 


primary sources of federal public law may be observed in 0 

in this field. ciat 

mne . 3 " ; 550 

Ihe Review organization includes a faculty editor-in chief, an 4 art 
a board of dep 


The student 


fords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization 


faculty editor, a faculty board of advisory editors, 
mental advisory editors, and a board of student editors. 


editors are chosen each year on the basis of scholarship. 


Tue Stupent Bar ASSOCIATION 
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Every student in the Law School is a member of the 


become better 


an 
i I e 5, { 
with problems of the profession, to foster professional ideal M in 
ssion eng: 


Student Ват! 
acqu yainte 


to 


ciation. This is organized to enable students 
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active practi e of the law. s com 
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The work of the Student Bar Association is carried or la and 001 
. 1 . a Юм 
mittees and by group and general meetings Of à profession 4 hori’ 


А ө : ч " 3 a 
nature. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding 
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An important activity is the Van Vleck Case ( 


provides an opportunity for training in dE 
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a јуосасу: 3 of 
: ; compos? 

second year students participate as contestants | 
members of the Faculty and the local bar. 
Case Club also sit as judges. The final argument is he 


composed of distinguished federal judges. 
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ORDER OF THE UC chapters 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society 
over forty law schools, aims “to foster a spirit © 
mark in a fitting manner those who have atté uned û 
arship.” The George Washington University Chapte к 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest 


cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 
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is coeducational: е pire 
the Office 0 


versity, except the Division of Air Science, 
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work done for the Bachelor of Laws degree ш 
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of the © ommittee 0% 
admitted on proo 


average grade on all 
alent to the relative position of a В average in the 
at this Law School, except that, at the discretion 
Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be 
of experience and attainment as an alternative. 


Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative 
the success 


pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, li 


sciences, equiva 
and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign 
training was in Civil Law. 

а Bachelor 


Doctor of Juridical Science.— The following are required: 4 "s 
of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university a 
a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, d out 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, * 


g capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


standin 
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the Dean, be admit 
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bar, who is a graduate of a member s as 


ican Law Schools may, at the discretion of 
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Unclassified students are required to participate in de v stude! 
course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassine 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 
Continuing Legal Education Students ide fof 
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A simplified admission and ге 
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1 T . % 11152 
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1 л заа n 
REGISTRATION "T 
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for registration. No student will be registered in « A dmissi > 


а : с 
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Registration is for the term or session only. 
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*Elstration may be changed only with the lission of the Dean. 
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Spring Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third 


March 3; one third on April 3. | 

A student who fails to meet payments when due but who pays his € 
on or before the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due is charge 
yayments by the fifteent 


suspen ¢ 
has 


үч y» 1; 4 
a service fee of $1. А student who fails to meet p 
of the month in which payment is due will be 


and may not attend classes until he has been official 
$5. 


automatically 


ly reinstated an 


paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee о! 
- - - 1 
А student suspe nded for failure to meet payments when due n ә 


be reinstated for the term after two weeks from the dat i 

Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Office 0 
Cashier. 
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Application for withdrawal from the l 
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ve 
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ber 30. 28 cancella 
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degrees of Bachelor of 


highest average grade in the entire course for the 


s were established in 1909 y 


Laws or Juris Doctor. 
John Ordronaux Prixzes.— These prize 


the bequest of John Ordronaux. Law 

er 1 "a" А . » av 

l'he amount of $75 is awarded annually to the student in the 

N . ЕТ . "т . ге u 

School who has attained the highest average grade 1n the first year, 
aver” 


time course; and $75 to the student who has attained the highest 


M 1 
age grade in the second-year, full-time course. 


- . \ ; , oan 

Through the generosity of friends ої the University 
funds are available to students in the Law School. Among Нету 
Henrv Strong-William А. Maury Loan Fund established 


Strong Educational Foundation in memory о! Henry Strong ane ure! 
1 1 i | „„ T reas 
A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the Ir 


of the University. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are 
iarize themselves with, 
University Catalogu 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Students without subst intial outside еп loyment hours 
of studies of fourteen hours a week in which he majority of cre ‘ning 0 
must be in the morning sections. Students whether in the шер ке 
evening division, with substantial outside employment must udent 
limited program of studies not exceeding ten hours à week. re than 
taking a majority of their classes in the evening тау not take me orn 
ten hours a week. A minimum schedule of ten hours in dr t in ӘҢ 
division and six hours in the evening division is required exo? 
ceptional circumstances when authorized by the Dean. 

ATTENDANCI cessi 


: suc 2 
and is necessary tor urse таў, 
| | | ! „ in апу ("^ 
work. A student who 15 dehcient in сіа55 in “ations 

е barred from taking the exami k them for 
egistered (0 take 
E 


Regular attendance at classes is req iired 
attendance 


by action of the Faculty, ! 
Attendan e at classes is limited to students T 


credit. “Auditing” classes is not permitted. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS а resi 
et 4 
. : ; ` compl А М 
Candidates for the degree ot Bachelor of Laws mur е morning i 
: , ndance in £ 
dence period ot three ac ademic years. Attendance for a cad 


vision for the fall and spring terms constitutes T 


Th aw School 
O- 


year; similar attendance 
three-fourths 
Must atte 
ent 


in the evening division constitutes residence for 
ої an academic year. 
nd six terms to meet 
must attend 
than ten hours 
than six hours 
Portiona] basis 


Tesidence 


Consequently, a morning student 
residence requirements: an evening stu- 
t. Students a ithorized to take 
in the morning division in any 
in the evening division, 


c 


ig 


scl edules of less 


particular term, or less 
receive residence credit on a pro 
Students who attend the summer term receive fractional 
credit, 


Students 


Schools . 


us and desiring to use credits obtained at such s hools in their course 
this I, aw Sc} 


1 ! 
summer school 


Planning to attend 


sessions at other Там 


by th chool n ust first have the ourses they wish to take approved 
whi "y Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
1 Bs КА 1 
Са might be obtained in a simila ) this 5 


admitted with ad 
year ot 


resi len e int 
Бе of at least C | 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


ton for Graduation. —Applicat; | hould 


on for a degree should be filed 
of the Registrar at the 


И" 
time of registration for the last 
Senior or final 


year, 

A candidate is required to be present at the 
inless written appli 
red by the De an. 


ation for graduation in absent 


EXAMINATIONS 
Titte i i 
tte n examinations 


ent are held at the end of each course. Every stu- 

к required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No 
Se for . 

il! tor absence will 


be granted except by the Dean 


emergency. 


ind f 


id then onlv tor 


қ Application for excuse must be made in 
E n қ 1 1 
rade t later than one month after the date of the examination. A 
ot NCO ; " А n : 
Dt G (по grade) will be entered on the re ord of a student thus 
th and he 


may take the next regularly « heduled examination in 
tor which the ex: use has been granted 


qm “xaminations will be given: ex: ept that, upon written appli- 

* Dean, showing suffi ient cause 

ie next regular examin: 

* give en Postponed examination, may, at the 
a Spec ial exami ination. 


4s 
5, Nudent fails 


late for a degree at 


atior . i " " 
о ta E а à n before ti ion, if he would 


b 


4.7 
be entitled 


discretion of the Faculty, 


ero to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 
Permisos "ill be recorded, unless the student has obtained the Dean's 
Or to to “Top the co, rse | 


ассога ng to regulations stated on page 20 
fr 
‘rom the exan ination. 
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GRADES 
8«-100; В, good, 


low standard for 
t excuse 


Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent, 
84; C, satisfactory, 65-74; D, poor, 55—64—be 


F, failed—below 55; and NG, no grade studen 


graduation; 
See “Examina- 


from failure to take regularly scheduled examination. 

tions” above, for grade upon failure to take an ex: mination. The grades 
A.B. C. and D mean that the work has been completed and credit given 
for the courses. F, failed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain 
credit the student must repeat the course; but a student who p the 
tained an average of C in the work of die term just completed an = 
preceding term and received a grade of F in only one course during 
those terms may take the next regular examination in that созго D 


a candidate 
jon. If on suc 


1 credit in the 


special examination at the end of the next term if he is 
degree at а convocation before the next regul: ir examinat 
reexamination he receives a passing grade he will be giver 


course. Both grades are recorded. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHO! ARSHIP 


ind Juris Doct? pii 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws а rse 
) іп cou 


А student who in one term, ог two successive terms, fails 
eight or more credit hours will be excluded, 


aggregating 
to comple te th 


currently registered he will be permi itted e wor 
term. Such a student is not eligible thereafter to be registere 
Law Se hool or to attend classes. Whi le ex luded he тау. however 
the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the regular © 


in those ourses in which he hi made a grade below passing, бае 
an average su 


rec eives a grade о! passing in those courses with tate 
to make his cumulative average not less than C. he will be reins r: p" 
A student not subject to exclusion under {һе foregoing wh will be 
any time fails to maintain a cumulative average of at least ^ ion of 
placed on probation. A student on probation may а! the үе > ой 
the Dean be required to reduce his program 0! study. f née n which 
probation does not, by the end of the ѕесоп‹ ] term following that e him = 
his average has fallen below C, receive grades sufficient to giv е hat } 
cumulative average of at least C, he will be excluded, € Ee of th 
currently registered he will be permitted to complete the W 
term. п all the 
all the grades ше” 


The cumulative average of a student includes 1 Pa 
candidate for 9," кеп, 


courses taken while he is in the Law School as à on is 7^. 

lar degree. When a course is repeated or à reexaminati coun ted 19 

both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades 4 

the cumulative average. ad arly 
xcluded ca 


ho has been € 


In special cases іп which a student w 
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25 
demonstrate that he has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a 
efinite likelihood of success, his low grades being due to special circum- 
Stances hey . Тағ " ^ 
ances beyond his control, such student may be readmitted by the F aculty 
8 i уг а 
übject to such conditions as the Fac ulty n 


ay impose, 
Candidates f 


or Graduate Degrees.—A cand 
uate d 


late for one of the grad- 
*grees whose work 


А is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, 
taking into consider ition the requiren ind standards for the degree, 
may, by action of the Fa ulty, be excluded at the end of the term tor 
Which he is ‹ urrently registered. 


Students.—An unclassified student who 
' In the opinion of the Fa 


at the end of the term for which he is currently registered. 


ulty may, by action of the Faculty 


CLASSIFICATION ОЕ STUDEN TS 
Stude 


Mts are divided into « 


ol] lasses on the completion of credit hours as 
Шо 4 ‘ . 
th WS: first year, one through twenty eight; second year, twenty-nine 
Tour `e М А " 
igh fifty-six- third year, fifty-seven or more 
Кіснт To CHANGE RULES 
The А ; А 
the - d Diversity and its various colleges S hools an VISIONS reserve 
ГІ . h 
ati BNt to modify or ch inge requirements, rules. fees. Such regu 
Ons > > 
ns shal] go into force 


whenever the proper authorities may determine, 


by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu- 
niversity or from 


any class or classes, whenever, in the 


udent or the University, the University Administration 


STUDENT LIFE 


Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS 
Men - | М 
Sing A Student, — The Hattie M. etrong Residence Hall 
IC "un 
Meal ms at $35 а month and doubl 


provi 


$ ar e rooms at $30 a month a person. 
be made Ec" at the Student Union. Applications for rooms should 
i " Well in , ^ А 
for l in advance, Forms for appli 


ation, together with detailed 


С; ation, may be ol 

Credi * under the 
N 10 

With, TS of 


tained from the Director of Activit 
age of twenty-one who 


s for Women. 


are enrolled for six or more 
Jniversity and who are not living 
may live outside the dormitory only with 
approval of the Director of Activities for Women, 
Written reque 


sts from parents. In no case will permission 
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be granted for such girls to live in apartments, except with persons ар“ 


proved by the Director of Activities for Women. 
Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 
students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Dining facilities are 
available to all residents. Meals are also served at the Student лоп, 
Application forms for room reservation may be obtained from - 
Director of Activities for Men, Building R, 2027 H Street NW. 


facilities mea? 
or 0 der 


The 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding 
years of age 
and for men students, may be obtained at the Housing Office. 


” Ў ^ е 2 $. 
reservation of rooms in private houses must be made by student 


the University, for women students twenty-one 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 

provides 25" 
This 0 

lable à" 

0 avail- 


Office, 2114 G Street NW» 


. " 1 м 
sistance to students seeking full- and part-time employment. 
aval 


1 is als 


The University Placement 


maintains a registry of positions locally and nationally 


refers qualified applicants for consideration. Informatior 


able on Civil Service examinations. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION ý 
is primarily 
Itations 


A.M. 
a rest room 


The University maintains a health service that 
in its intent. For medical emergencies and health consu 
on the Campus, a Student Health Clinic open trom 9:00 
P.M., with physician and nurse in attendance. There is also 
for women, with a graduate nurse in charge. 


Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examin 
( visits by the. : any 


ation of 
2) three 

(District of € ol 
operation, 


dent entering from secondary school; 
physician or surgeon, office or residence 
one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical 
X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, including board 
the University Hospital for not more than 
month period—the necessity to be determin 
Administration. The duration of hospitalization pe 
week) is also to be determined by the Director of He 
tion. -- Ability incur 
'This medical benefit does not apply to i disabiltY | os, 
to payme 


anc 


ed by the Director 0 p 
riod (maximu еа 
alth Adminis 


red 


previous to the University term or prior 


The student is allowed, if he so desires, tO i 
" р е will be respons 


nurses of his own choice, but when he does so h 
the fees charged А 
қ 4 : owe 

ation 1$ emp ¢ has 


Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administr е” 
in his discretion, * > 


limit or deny the medical benefits where, 


by his misconduct 


х or breach of the rules of the Univer 
ineligible: (2) the Director of Health Admin 
determine the | 


necessity and length of hospitalization j | student who 
has severed his connection with the Univers ty is inel git le for medi al 
benefits ; (4) a student intending to train for an athletic te s required 
to Pass a thorough examination the ‹ Ж. term; 5) the 
above regulations apply also d › the summer term of the University 
l'he University is not resi ( r i $ eive inte 
6 Ша(е or intra-mural games, ( n у of t tivit the epart 
Ments of physical « tion 
PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR GRADUATES 
The ] tw School takes a continuing interest in the placement of its 
Braduates and maint a placement serv 7 t 7 | 
бап, the Facult d the 1 acement © t 
Collecting information from Law Sd A 
сенен agen les con erning opportunities for legal positions throug 
their е "Ountry, Students and rece ates are у to scuss 
Placement problems with the nt De ‹ ( 


THE DEGREES OI BACHELOR OF LAWS AND JURIS 


DOCTOR 


I 
and : 8 of study lea to the degrees of B f I | 
| ‘ Juris De tor ; DA PL ы 47 т: , ‚ r. | 
©; ue f ed to tl V Í 
E Principles skills nd ideale which a» sdienenecahi | the e Т | 
len ) i ld 1 $ ү а IST a 

t of a lawyer tor protessional respons ] tY ( I | 
Society T E1: 4 ы І | | 
teal чеу. They include, first and foremost, the traditional core of | 
ра educat; 1 i | 1 1 : 1 tatutor: | 
and y | : lon, namely, the st idy Of legal materialis Judicia Statutory 
Pre ministrative and instr These ! 
Brams ; } | 
Tithe A include the study st | 
Г І 
the le а nglo-Ame rican le ras OI 
to 
Writ gal Profession prac d le | 
Ing - Y - с , 
of 8; elementary training in tri: edium 


Semi 
nars, experience in 


group handli 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


T BACHELOR or Laws І 
0 | 


y 
Stude » recommended fo 
Acad E must have mpl 
emi п 
ІС ye. 
wit 9 Years (four years for evening students 
Cumulative 


average of at least C 
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Juris Docror 


a > 1 ‘rion of 
The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a recognition ith 
the completion at the George Washington University Law School, wi 


. . ra ее, 
high rank, of the required program of study for the Bachelor's degr 
То be recom" 


(1) à resi- 
yur years for eve- 


ó А ` " ғ -umu- 
ning students) in the Law School; (2) eighty credit hours with 4 C х 
om- 


lative average of at least В including one of the following courses: ) 

ars; and (3 
ors of The 
ct to regu 


including experience in research and legal authorship. 
mended for this degree the student must have completed: 
dence period of not less than three academic years (f 


parative Law, Jurisprudence, or one of the graduate semin 
one year of acceptable service on the board of student edit 
George Washington Law Review, election to which is subje 


lations laid down by the Faculty. 


I [oN« RS 
. " 
“with distinction 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor к 
rage of 4. 


will be awarded students who obtain a cumulative ave 


CURRICULUM 


“rive 

Required and Elective Courses.—A program ot required and фе 
courses has been developed in order to assure coverage ot t "diverse 
courses as well as to allow a degree of flexibility to meet t ° courses 
interests of students. All first-year courses, three second-year Ee i 
and one third-year course are required, leaving à total wot to 
hours of electives. In general, second-year students are res ауса 


second-year electives but in appropriate cases the tak 
electives will be approved. Similarly, specially qualifie 
dents may secure approval to take graduate courses ( 


public law. js con 


Practice and Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction ^ evi- 
ducted in pleading and procedure, trial and appellate рган ot the 
dence. This instruction includes grounding in the princip Criminal 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal Rules e rticip?! 
Procedure. In addition, each senior student is required to Print i 
in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes m “0! (һе 
cases as junior counsel and as senior counsel. А special нес егісті in 
court is devoted exclusively to the trial of patent cam "co he 
preparing and arguing appellate court cases is available 
Case Club Competition, ake th fol- 

Patent Law.—Students interested in patent law should ‚+ Substan 


Trade Pr 


lowing group of courses: Torts II—Unfair 
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tive Patent Law, Patent Office 
Federal Anti-'] 


M . 
Curri ulum. 


Practice, Patent Trial Pract 
and Trade Regulation Seminar, 
Following is the 


ice Court, 
rust Laws 


a curricuum for students beginning in 
e f : ' \ ; ; 
„tall term, A 'Justments are made to meet the needs of students 
“ginning in the spring and 


i summer terms, 


Morning Division 


| 
FIRST YEAR 
f 
FAI Credit Cre t ! 
Legal IE. „ТАН TERM Hours . SPRING TERM Hours i 
Ontractg 94 And Legal System.. 4 Real Propere " | 
;Ontracts А 4 C 
“ TM ntracts 2 
Sonal Pr perty м Torts I { 
nminal Law 4 Constit Law к 
Tota] : m r : | 
SECOND YEAR | 
“. Cre Cr i 
Civil › қ FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM I 
С, l'Ocedure I - r 
ve rance ; “+ 4 sence 4 
“Ctives А ас Wi 2 : еуапсеѕ and Wills C uded - 
5 ( t € 
Tota 17 hl 
14 I 4 ү 
THIRD YEAR | 
| 
Tria ее FALI TERM і E : SPRIN RM He 3 | 
Clecy Ctice C urt е 1 р е ( м 
= 4 : | 
Tota Sisi ы | 
12 il 
| 
Ever ing Division 


FIRST YEAR 
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SECOND YEAR 


Credit 
FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM 4 


4 Constitutional Law ... 4 


4 Evidence "TT oe ee ФЕ 
Wi 2 Conveyances and W ‘ils (concluded) 9 
) es 


l'otal 
THIRD YEAR 


Credit 
FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM 10 


РОШАТН ҮЕАК А 
Credit 


Cre 


FALL TERM Hours TERM 5% 


SPRING 2 
Trial Practice Court 2 Trial Practice Court 28 
8 Elective Ж 


GRADUATE PROC КАМ 


DEGREES ОР Master or LAWS AND Росток OF JURIDICAL 
atter $0 V d 
r қ ег 
her study 10 ее 


Тһе administration of justice under law is à m 
sire 

ућетѕ 46 

( raduate 


the need for furt 


1 
plex that some graduates feel 
of the law. 


broaden and deepen their understanding 3 


into rapidly developing specialized fields. therefor 


of Master ot Laws, is С 
or both ot t es 


extend their study 


instruction, leading to the degree 
attain one 


offered to enable qualified students to 
tives stu 
: í te 
^" p Je ; x r selecte® , 
The degree of Doctor of Juridic al Science 1$ offered 10 y pursuing 
dents whose aim is to extend still further their studies 
original research in law. rning dents 
: . * „| as mo 
Graduate work is available to evening 45 well as m at servi m 
А 4 ; , e 
in order that lawyers in private practice and in governm 
engage in advanced study or in original research. 
А ` n 1 yy ERS 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR FOREIGN LAWY lawye! о 
а . 
А , : cds of 
Two programs of study are provided to meet the z on the E йи 
қ ж se Р 
come from countries whose legal systems are пос bas derstand! Ё 4 
is squire an U 15 20 
is to acq "L tee mattis 


law. For such lawyers, whose aim 


: 4 h its 
may work intelli t 


gently w! 


our system so that they 
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atter returning to the 
gree of Master of Comparative Law. For forei 


о wi эг "Жж 
Wish to Practice їп a common law jurisd 
degree of Master of Comparative Law 


a 
n Appropriate Program of study. 
Students 


ir own countries, there is available the 


gn lawyers, however 
the 


tion there is available 
(American Practice) with 
With respect to both programs, the 
are not assigned to ut work in association with 

the other Students in the rem 


special classes but 
ad gular courses, each 
Apted to his indivi 


1 student's program being 
lual needs. 


/ONTINUING LEGAI EDUCATION 
As а result of с! 


nanges and expansion in various f cids of the law many 


abreast of current de 


an important part of the graduate pro 


graduate study in order to keep 
Consequently, 


indies dt or members of the bar not desirous of becoming degree 
ride nor, ‚де offerings " the held 01 ا‎ reguiati 1 го ! 
Course, unities for spe alization. Alt! ough third year and graduate 
be tak “Te particularly suitable, first-year and second year courses may 
en 


appropriate cases. Members of ba 


taking 


graduate 

К Way register as unclassified students or as continuing legal { 
Ucation Students | 
| 
RESEARCH IN Ривс Law Н 

earch ; 1 ; А 
t pa in public law 1$ conducted under the s T vision of me t 

е Fac ауды 
train; culty, The Purpose of t 


his research is to furnish 


means for | 
lawyer” Specialists in Public law, either as government lawyers or as | 
Соует resenting individuals or corporations in cases in which the | 
latio E" 1$ à party, and to assist in the analysis, clarif ation; forn | 
didates Plovement on p iblic law, sut etas üve and proced Ira | 
Quali led sen; or the graduate degrees in the Law School and «ns 1 | 
10rs may Pursue this work. 
| 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES | 
To Master or Laws 
i, „ ommended for the degree of Maste, of Laws (LL.M.) t 
ter 8, ` h “ve completed a residence period of not less than tw 
for th ach residence should norn Шу be continuous All re eme 
Rot ехе ам Must be completed in this Law Scho | 
"ды, Ing two years aíter registration for wor | 
Credi lm have completed with a minimum | 
сер ins" Courses listed in the law curricuh Ж 
isi in = appropriate cases third-year courses mav be approved for | 
© Program of study if | 


it not previously taken. 
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MASTER or COMPARATIVE LAW 


- ) b ` : for 

The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp. L.) is ! 

foreign students who intend to return to their countries. To be recom; 
sidence 


mended for this degree the student must have completed a re$ 

e 
year. He must have complet 
in the СШ“ 


of the Uni- 


period of not less than one academic 
satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours in approved courses 
riculum of the Law School or of such other departments 


versity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


MASTER or COMPARATIVE LAW (AMERICAN PR; ACTICE) 
1 Practice (N 


M. 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, Americar 
Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain 
in this country. To be recommended for this degree the student av 
have completed a residence period of not less than one icademic pA 
He must have completed twenty-eight credit hours in approved ot 
in the curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative average 4 
least C. 

DOCTOR or JURIDICAL SCIENCE е 

То be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridica al зд 
(S.J.D.) Фе student must have completed a residence регіо‹ study 
less than one academic year. He must have pursued a course а y 

nas: 


" appre 4 

and research designated by his consultative committee and арр ar 
the Committee on Graduate Studies. At the conclusion 
> on Graduate 


of residence, or at such other time as the Committee 

mav set. the candidate must pass an oral ex: mination in those бе hall 
study selected by the consultative committee. This ex xamination ers of 
be conducted by the синиш committee and such other mem" as 


ytions 
the Fa ey ind qual lified experts from other research instit 


be sele d by the Committee on ( jraduate Stu lies. 


may 
Not "wt than the date specified in the 1 niversity 


late must submit to the Dean one typewritten original 


calend: 
and tw? “he 


and complete carbon copies of his dissertation in its 
2,500 tO 5 


written. COPY бег” 
ptable the © а sub- 
constitute | for 


ot trom 


dissertation must contain а sumi 


an appendix. An additional original type" 


summary must be submitted for publication To be acce 
ining committee, 
and be 
he € 


serted as 


tation must, in the opinion of the exan 


stantial contribution to the field of law concerned 
will be supplied by t 


publication. Additional information 
the Committee on Graduate Studies. 


a 
x^ : {їп А 
The summaries of accepted dissertations will be print ; candi 


stu 
The success ay ? 


his degree РА 
Jissertat 


forming a number of the University BULLETIN. 
receiving 


date for the doctorate is required, before 
of his « 


fee to cover the expense of printing the summary 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The со 


" urses of instruction listed below are s bject to change. The 
niversity reseryes the r t to withdraw any course announce 

| Гһе number which precedes the name of a 1784 

n Which that “ourse 15 offered. Ап odd number indicates tl 

IS offered 


in the fall term; an cven num 


it is offered 
‘Pring term; and a do ible number (e.g 241-42), that it 
tall and Continues in the spring tern he letter “x” foll 
“Ourse number ( e.g I41x indicates that the ( se, norn y orere 
in the f а : 


all term, is 
СП course 
( r 

Hered in t 


given in the spring term. The 
еу i л 1 
number (e.g, 112х) іп ücates that tl 
he sprin 


term, is given in the Тап term, 


are numbered from 101 to 200; second year courses 
300; third-year courses, from 3 


о 400; and graduate 


number of hours of credit given for the sat 
a Course is 


пе satisfactory 


mpietion ot 


| year parenthesis after the name of the course. 18 
a ta, OUTS giving two hours of credit each term is marked (2-2), an 
term ourse giving two hours ot credit is marked (2). 
Morning begin at 9:10 A.M, Evening lasses be at 5:50 P.M 


First YEAR 


‘ryer, Benson, Davison 
`. Ore lich 


itlicher, West n | 


TT and procedur aw di vw 
[ А ” " f 


iw, Dasi 


а 


гт.) ; | 
€ аз 101, offered spring term Morning and evening ) 

lig | 
~I | 

ы 4- 2) + Mayo | 
tection а rded ntract peciic p of con- | 

than land tr actions R r Mutua | 

1 atior І 


reform 
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Murdock, ( ooper 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Ct RPS 
The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps ( Air Force ROTC) 
unit was established at the University in 1951 un ler authority of Section 
40-47C, National Defense Act of June 3, Air Force 


personnel, approved Dy the of the University, are de ailed by 
the Air Force 


1916, as amended. 
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student is not considered for draft d 
term's work in the University, with а qu ility-point index o! int 
A student's deferment is subject to withdraw al 11 his quality? 1€ are 
falls below 2.00 Students who are deferred and whose ды nde! 
lled because they failed to fulfill the condi ion ferred 
again 


subsequently cancellec 
originally g! unted C? 
ef of Staff, l SAF. 


which determents were 


; i ; қ 
without the approval ої the i 


TN RUP 1 


The 1 


ғ af S r 
'alth service tha 
niversity maintains a hea ealt S 
"de р : | emergencies ind в M. to 5:00 
in its intent. For medical em« - ТА open from 9:00 А.М \ 
оп {һе ( ‘mpus, a Student Health ( қ Гһеге is also а rest roor 
ampus, ; dance 
1 ' in attendan 
P.M., with Physician and nurse in atte | 
гр‹ 
* nurse í ry stu 
tor women, with a graduate ЄР tion of eve 
r 1 the ys - niversity 
Medical Privileges include ) three visits by the Universit 
. FT ne - s hi 1 any 
“ent entering trom secondary scho istrict of Columb п ап 
.. "P ( епсе 1715 Orator, OI 
Physician 9r surgeon, off ODerat 
i | 4 1 spe st, sur | and nursing in 
One illness. exclusive of a ncluding board and nu 4 
E. D қ : h pital zation. i | їп - “+ v twelve 
“A-Tay examination : j t ' ne week during а | р" 
P s . bofa men 2 re tha о E Р мү 
the ( Diversity Hospita 1 "PS MN ім. the Direct zh 
month period the necessity to be — е ( 
Administration The tion of І D tor of Health A I ' 
Week) is also to be determine y ‹ 
tion, 


This 


Medical ben 


eht does not p » £ nê 

Previous to the Unive rsity term or prior to | 2156 » $ 
The Student is all wed I С 5 - 651Ге5 2 —- eT 

Nurses of his own choice, but wher ` ae 

the fees cl қ 


Ше of H Admir ж 2, 5 
imit or 4 hts м 07, versity, made self 
y his misconduct or bre ort чи j 
ineligible; (5 the Direct 


necessity and length of } PRIE e f е 
а$ severed his “Әппеспоп with the Universit, ў А е e 
benefit, . ad 7 E р tot f thiet : <) the 
ination at t F : ^ | versity 
sponsible ў rt 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS vides 
Women Student —The Hattie M. Strong Res qe sth a r 
Single rooms at $35 a month and double rooms db adde І 3 , t 
y leals are served at the с, ident Unio Admission t 2. f tion ( 
does not include dormitory reservation. A s или = M y hrst 
190 Should be Made W ell in ad € tor the fa E Р A , | together 
: “Пед information may be t ( 
Ctivitieg for Women. 
Girls under th, 


* age of tw enty-one who are 


24. The George Ww ashington University po —— 


e not living 
y only with 
г Women, 
permission 
tory ехсер! 


credit hours of academic work in the University and who аг 
with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitory 


the permission and apprové al of the Director of Activities 10 


upon тесе! ipt of w ritten requests trom parents. [n no case will 


be granted for such girls to be domiciled outside the dormi 
f Activities for Women. 


with persons approved by the Director ot 

Men Students —Welling Н: all provides double room f: acilities for ! 
students. Rooms rent for $24 à month a person. Dining facilities Ғе 
available to all residents. Meals are served at the Student жы 
Application forms for room reservation may be obt: ained from - 


Director of Activities for Men, Building R, 2027 H Street NW. 


і нез 7 
rooming and boarding faciliti 


Information concerning private 
of age 01 


the University, for women students twenty-one years 


4 4 {пе 
the Housing Office, L 


and for men students, may be obtained at 


Auditorium. The reservation of rooms in private houses mus 


by students. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE ake to 


The University recognizes the contribution that 
the education of its stu dents by encouraging them 


nominational clubs of their own choice. National © vatholic, 4 act as 
Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, "Directo о! 
: ay ‚ i 
links between the University and the local churches. The mination 
Tot . ` Р : r no = 
{һе University Chapel and the advisers to the various r [tation 
. -onsu 
organizations are available throughout the year for con 
personal problems. 
University CHAPEI VY | 
jon 
ess 
a non sectarian © I ake t° 


The University Chapel is maints uned as 
the faith of the University in the contribut 
the education of its students. Twenty-minute 


Representative ¢ 
] serv 1се5. 


о vi can » 
tion that religion : wednes 


services í 


dav of each week at 12:10 P.M. 


ton are guest spe ikers at these non denominationa 


PLACEMENT OFFICE , pance to 
jan : 4 , jes 258" his 
The Placement ( се, 2114 G Street NW., provi loy™ ent. ple 

p А , 
students and alumni seeking full па part time emi г © уай? : 
E ! попа als? 

a registry of positions locally anc on 


office maintains 
jeration. 


for consi 


and refers qualified applicants 
available on Civil Service examinations. 


University 


^ 2114 С бе eet NW. The 

Tes Center is at 2114 y ol : 

le ting сег 1 бейе ай 
; F | 1 tional testing and counseling s 
Cen er offers ed ational and vocati lal Б БЭ Ut бее 
Thi patior niormatior ‘ 1 Е 
his office maintains а file о! occupational 
Opportunities, 


STUDENT UNION 
The Student U 
rom the 
оог 


lent |; 
r udent life. 
5 G Street NW is the center for studer 
nion, 2125 G Sti ( " 


Cafeteria on tl 


Planned to meet the 


8 to the game room on the fourth 
ne first Поог to the gar : 


» It is well 
recreation, and 
9unge the 


and for the 


The Stu 
Information 


"Creation 
activities. In addition to the recreat 
Student | 


th 
le fice space tor ti 
nion provides office >} 

other m 


nizatior 
ajor student organizati 


А lab] 
` Ini I aiable 
1 Acti OF ] in the Student l nion, has ava 
ent Activities Ihce, also in t 
le rganizatior 
Concerning the student org ы 


campus events. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 
- я ” ” » } 
à 1 Twen econd Street, NW.. is the 
The Davis Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second 
“gineering stud 


x 4 ooms, and student 
ent center, providing lounges, ге A" ble {а 
1 e es 1 venient omtortable f; 
Organization offices, The House provides convenient, « 
cilities for the 


1 11 hin am * student 
exchange of ideas and good fellowship among 
ang leas ar 
Enginee $. 


International H 
Studen 1 


. , he 
Ouse, 2116 G Street NW st 
from 


Countries A series 


social center for 
] other 
i Of teas, dances and othe 
foreign 
entert; 


11 

1 1 re enable 

we Ж " nd lounge enabl 
and the use ot tuo rooms and 


'inment, 


0 become acquaint 


University. 


mes as members students 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


to the Director 
n for the 
electe 


Student Council.—The Student Council is responsible 
Activities for Men and the Director ot Activities for Wome 
conduct of all student activities. Members of the Council are 


annually Ж 
Committee on Student Life.—The Committee on Student Lite is the 


ore 
‘udicial branch of the student government. It is compose „d of not I? 


than seven memi bers of the faculty, two ot whom are the Director 9 


Director of Activities for Women, appointe" 


Activities for Men and the 
nt members 


by the President of the University, and the following stude of 
President of Student Council, President of Mortar Board, Presi ae 
Omicron Delta Kappa, P resident of the Interfrate rnity Counc” 


“ қ іше 
President of Panhellenic ( 'ouncil, and an Editor of the Hatchet, app, 
he is the powe 


by the President of the University. This Committee un- 
review the acts of all student organiz: itions, including the Student Ja- 
cil and set aside acts that are contrary to established policy аП 
tions of the University or the Committee. 
Approval of Student Organizations This С ‘ommittee is ғ 
authority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any PF v 
No student club or society (except pe 


organization on campus. 


fraternities, sororities, scholastic honor societies, religious or non- 


sional clubs or societies) organized as a branch or affiliate т һу the 
George Washington 1 niversity organization will be recognize" 7 
Committee on Student Life. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES Ke ^ 
iver, 


Any student registered in The George W ashington Universit 


activities OF the 2.00 ? 


eligible to participate in nonathletic student han 
of less t 


vowever, a student having а si holastic average 
not eligible to be: Chee!” 


1A member of the Dance Production groups, 
g 


leaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellen i Com 
Inter-fraternity Coun il, Engineers’ Council, Student ~ 
mittee, or any publications stat of the © 
2 An officer, permanent committee chairman, oF member > 
ecutive board of any activity. m artic? 
The rules and poli 168 0! the Southern Conference gove 
tion in intercollegiate athletics. 
ETF "d 


vities 416 


'The control and administration of all student act 


a separate bulletin. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATK NS 
Honor SOCIETIES 
Sigma Xi. 
to encourage 
standing 


A national scientif honor society, the purpose of which 


original investigation in scien 


ce pure and applied. Out- 
shi graduate stu lents in в е sciences іге eligible tor full 
aip, and undergraduates who have shown marke bility in research 
may be elected to associate membership 
hs т», Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leaders! p 
Phe “Curricular activities. 
reward 1 бірте. А nat nal fr est 1 to е оиг ge and 
to those Дә 1 Scholars! ip and atta membership in whicl 18 limited 
E — men who attain a scholastic r of at least 3.50 
is to p. qu.—A national engine ng fraternity, the rpose of w 
Ccognize se holars! ip and professional attainment 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Chapter )..—M embership 
1 engineering degree or 


Stude Chatter ) — 
mber, tud a 
ship Open to ç indidates for elect engineering de 
eri М , S v 
ml cus Society of Me hanical Engineers (Student Chapter).— 
с ership Open to candidae ٤ 1 
al Eno: candidates for 


the degree of Bachelor of Mechani- 


e : Student Chapter ers open 
ы 5 "le 1 > 7 1 
Optio in electri, al engineering who € taking the n tions 
"UM —- аге interested рї n ctronice 
a ` 
neerin Ж “(С атта Beta ( 


—A national professional (engi- 


up by invitation to outst 


. ICCess at least А hman vear 
neering, fully at least the freshman year in 


an 


ng 
the 5 ho« 


Soctar FRATERNITIES 
lema Pa 
Kappa A, Chi, K 


Pi R SOCIAL SORORITIES 
e Pu 

Kappa Dei Chi Omega 

"d ga, 

sta Gant, Phi Sigma $ 

м, Kappa Alp! 


S 


igma 


I 


ia 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury 
~ ation, 


Club, Christian Science Organization, Lutheran Student Associa à 
Newman Club, Religious Council, Wesley Club, Westminster Foun 


tion. 
MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Girls’ Glee Club, Men’s Glee Club. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
the 
), T he Cherry Tree ( 


Georg? 
The The 


Amicus Curiae (Law School publication 
annual), The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), ) 
Washington Law Review, Mecheleciv (engineers’ publication)» 


Percolator (pharmaceutical publication). 
OTHER ACTIVITIES T 


Alpha Phi Omega—National Service Fraternity, Alpha 
(scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, Chess Club, а тай? 
Boosters, Flying Sponsors, Inter-íraternity Council, Inter- p" denti 
Pledge Council, International Relations Club, International tu pan- 
Society, Inter-sorority Athletic ней, Intramural Council, , nior 
hellenic Association, Masonic Club, Sai ling Association, * e Geor 
hellenic Association, Strong Hall br Student Council, 7 
Washington University Dramatic Activities, Women's Coo 
Board, Women's Recreation Association. h men 20 

There is a complete program of intramural sports tor both 
women, 

Tue ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL Gc hool 


body for the 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing ach $ studet 


е 
resentatives from or 
ب‎ ав прі 3 ess Manage 
organization in the School of Engineering, the Busin =з | 

е- 


and the House Manager 0 ‘ison 
rovi е Faculty, 


Engineering. It is composed of two гет 


engineer student magazine, 


Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to P the 

tween the student body of the School of Engineering 4^ in all mat 

Administration, and Student Government of the University ін body, 84 

ters affecting the general interests and welfare of the student aintai 

School of Engineering, or the University. The Council 1$ tude t in th 

financially by the Engineers’ Council Fee paid by each $ ‚ magazin, 
the engineer studen өріпее!5 


School of Engineering, and sponsors 

ch - the i Se es ‚г Engineers 

Mecheleciv; the Annual Engineers’ Mixer, [i the f Engi- 
ol 9 


n 
Banquet, and the Annual ( 'hristm: as Tree Cereme the Scho 
, $ " Ы 
Yard. Council meetings are open to all students in er 
" in 
neering. ә, the eng 
8 Mecheleciv, th 


The Council acts as the directing body for 


The School 


of Engineering 


29 
student Magazine. The m igazine is published six times a year and 
у i ы - А Tr Kim " TS i 
I5 Sent free to all engineering students. It includes ca s and alumni 
news, a cale 


ndar of events, new 


s of the s 
ering by 


students and #а‹ ulty 
à student 


Оп engine 
lisheq by 


tudent organizations, and articles 
members. 


The magazine is pub- 
Board ot Editors and 


a volunteer student staff. 
ADMISSION 


The School of Engine 


ering accepts men and women. 
Students May enter The School of Engineering at 
the fal] tern 


t the beginning of 


1, the Spring term, or the summer term. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


ring factors are 
“ant for a, 


dered in determining the eligibility 
Imission : 


quacy of Previous academii work as preparation for the 
Cours i агч 
urse of Study now contemplated—inclu g quantity and quality of 
Work e : | 
rk and the standing of the institution in which it was done 
2. The 


^4 * aptitude 
3. The ch 
The Uni 


Of the stu 


dent for the Course contemplate 1. 
Aracter of the 


student, 


versity reserves the right to refuse adn ission to any student 
n» has 4 Previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt of 
15 ability to Pursue college work successfully. 1 
ason would not be 


or who for any other 
a desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


of Adm It for admission n ist obtain from the Office of d е Director 
tet 155104 ап applicat in blank which ' "np out completely and 
Irn with the application 76 re i бый ын i 
pu Of the applicant must be att 1 ed to the hi nk 
эг, is er for admissi n to the Reserve OF ers’ Tr " Б 
tion form 9ut and return 


than July г for the fall term 
for the summer tern 
ust send the high schoo] re rd 
his high school principal with the 
© of the D; incipal fill out the Torm and mail it directly to the 
. "rector of Admissions. 
learning mica vho has Previous] attended an on of higher 
to the Осе Vest the registrar of that institution to mail directly 
he has ма € of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his recor If 
ten, ed more than one 


such institution he must request the 


E T he George Washington University аи 


Admis- 


trar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of 2 
not earned, 


together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attende? 
í г ducationa 


sions a transcript of his record, even though credits were 


nation administered by the I 


Graduate Record Exami 
, . 1 » a 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is accepted as supplement 


Tes 
" 1 , 1 1 jate 
evidence of the applicant's educational attainment, and the appropri“ 
avall- 


report should accompany the application for admission whenever 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


FRoM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
| ' «£v for admis- 
An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify for ad 


sion by certificate or examination. 


By CERTIFICATE 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen units" 
in accredited secondary school and the recommendation from = е 
cipal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared t9 Nn ns: 
take college work will be considered subject to the following с 

r. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting associati і 
the student must rank not lower than the fourth fifth of his dass. ‘on, 

sociat! 


: * wv! з we А 
2. it the school is not listed by the regional act rediting " nt must 
| | T » stude 
but has been accredited by the state ac rediting agency, the stu 


rank in the upper three fifths of his class. 


By College Entrance Board Examinations 


се 
РР Entran 
plicant may 4 idi by passing satisfactorily College ns hese 
xaminations as prescribed by the Director о! Adm throu h- 
examinations are given at a large number of examination per T d 
. ‚с * ; 9^ ` Augus 
out the United States, including Washington D. €, on: i Augus ” ' 


December 4, 1954; and January 


1955. «m the leg 
1 » with J 
Arrangements for the examinatior | ld be m ide wit -eto New 
> саз. Princeto 


Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 59% 


Jersey not less than one mor th before th« ite ‹ 
| R M I 1‹ LER A и NS? 158100 
А for 4 f 
An appl nt for advanced standing maj be considered to accredit 
— T LUE. i 7 ап 
роп the presentation ot satisfactory credentials from "md 
+. the 
nduding m ow 
“А е ' ' ` xl subject, !@ ‚ “лю allo 
not less than 120 sixty-minute ү is of prepared classroom wor e or її par 
t1 1 E t E 5 ж wor 
г ( so give ' ` bsequen* + 


‚шш 


3 
st 1‹ 
institution of higher learning. 7 : st be ¢ P 59-4) “ty $s 
to scholarship and conduct - ^ term for w vem 
Viously attended institution yen > t recor 
this University. from such an institut " 6 Ka t ive 
If the transcript of re өз қ ; not necessary for ete + A a ondary 
of his Second try schoo work мА { t - „Ж itrance re 
forwarded а separate ге e sidered only as fulfillir emer 
school, High scl 1 wi m Ta y idvanced star ities 
Wirements . It 1$ never credited ti у ч redite ( : t тое « 
Proper], certifie rses tak $ University = T za 
May be applied toward а са - Ач of the aci í : às қ 
riculum requirements and re К sD 
admission is so ght. Work of №, 5%, 
ent) will not бе considered for tran 
ERST 
ENTRANCI ; 


% í i 
ы 1 4. 4 2% “ te 
An ас *Ptable certificate of dne С n Ent B 812 
Choo] Or the satisfactory pa ng қ “Аа - vit t > 
tions іп se ondary school subjects se i Pt 
Directo, of Admissions 5 require ed f ent қ L А 
Nine and one half of the f сееп ыч ) seor M " 3 
istributeg as follows t ее in I " SICS hemis 
Beomet; ^ One half pl trig 7 A te ot - E 
апа two in one foreign ] е ‹ ва d e particular s m " 
high Schoo] Who does not offer f . 2 ۶ es sent not less 
required tor the enginee g Sti r tion E 
han fifteen acceptable units y be Pun З 
ficiency in the distribut; ' of units does not ex 
Advanced Standing may 
at ace i 


ly be granted 
credited institutions of ) 
by t 


This хтеде v 
? е Schoo] of E 
Vous. ; 


s ML t pre- 
з "n TEM W TK take 
nginee: ng to the evt» 1 sree sought t this 
U i Institution. meets the re — regulations cor 
2 . и 1 nivers ty i эш ч 
lVersity and subject to the genera] 1 s 
“Usfactory, Subseque 


erning 


—À‏ ے 
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recognized institutions and whose record, in the opinion of the Com- 


mittee, gives evidence of adequate preparation TOT graduate study таў 
be admitted to candidacy for the graduate degree. Applicants who do 
not hold a satisfactory degree, or whose adequacy of preparation is 

cv upon successful completion 0 


questioned may be admitted to candid 
a qualifying examination pres ribed by the Committee. 


applic ation for can- 


Study of a graduate character completed prior to 


didacy for the graduate legree will be considered by the Committee in 
letermining the applicant’s candidacy, provided it contributes substan- 
tially to the achievement of mastery of prin iples and methods. 

ion t? 


Master of Engineering Administration Application for admiss 


; час 4 g 
v must be made to the Committee on Graduate Studies, throuP 


indidacy 
the Director of Admissions ot the University. Е 
Applicants are required to satisfy the Committee of their capacity for 
productive study in the discipline, and must have acceptable person? 
qualities [o qualify for admission, applicants must hold à Bachelor 5 
degree in engineering or science from à recogn zed institution; have м 
some supervisory 01 administrative experience; and give evidence 9 
г 7 yho 


à 4 ‘ е E Y 
preparation adequate for graduate study іп this field. Applicants 
adequacy 


h { ж 
do not hold a satisfactory Bachelor's degree, or whose 
ЕТІП 


: ds | com- 
aration 1s questioned, may be admitted to candidacy upon suc 


1 . " 2 Ta 
pletion of a qualifying examination prescribed by the < ommittee: , 
е admission 


r to appli ition TOT 


Study of a graduate character prio 
lid 1 | 4 қ; “ры қ r Committee 
andidacy for the graduate degree will be considered by the pstan- 
” 1 , 1:1 "Ж uns. 
in determining the applicant's candidacy, provided it contributes ® 
i , . айх 
tially toward the objective of the dis ipline. Me 


" 1, ) , v ` eer, 7 
The Professional Degrees—Civil Engineer, I ctrical Engine? three 
n , 1 ап 
hanical Engineer.—Application may Бе made not sooner 54 te can 
т "4 da 
years after graduation from this University provided the candi canti? 
- : 95 G 
demonstrate definite responsibility for engineering work of $U 
importance. Application must be made to the Dean. ' 
Unclassified Students get. 
е =? 
. i dir | uate deg": 
An applicant eligible for admission to candidacy for à grad work n 
except that he requires substantial remedial or preparatory s an Uf" 


а ң ‘tted 3: 
a limited area, may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitt 


classified student. 


REGISTRATION бей 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must e | the 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified - 
University. : who 

ated in the University, 


A student who has previously matric ul 


The School of Engir 


inéering 


33 
ha , ration } uld 
1as not been in attendance during the term prior to registration, shouk 
file an 


application for readmission in advance of registration. 


Registration is 


: for the term unless other 
IStration 


Paper. No registrati 
summer Session, 


A Student may not register concurrently in The George Was 


I ton 
j Diversity and another institution with tt er ssion of the Dean 
Allowance Ot credit for work done concurrently w е at the discretion 

Ot the 


Committee on A 


*Bistration in tl 


dmission and Advanced Stand ng. 
he University entit 


o the 1 
Diversity privileges (1) the issuar d transcr 
record, if and when desired 2) the ement «се 
(3) the use of University library + ttherwise desig 
nated ; (4) Eymnasium privileges; (5) ath! contests, 
Unless Otherwise specified: (6) subscr ption to the I , Hatchet, 
the Student Newspaper: (7) М to I ersitv ebates Q ^ 
ical attention and } 5% ital setvites as 2. 4 г Health Admin 
tration, page 23. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance 
ч, transcripts, terminate, and a student is r onger in residence, when 
е Withdraws о 


r is dismissed 


The George Washington Unix 
1 iver sity 
e 
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Engine ` ШЕР 
Council fee T TNT 
: te ‘ eS { 
| . art thereof exc f Eng 
; — 1 қ К t« eo 
cx | - id ‹ 1.50 
| i l 
‚ rged са t 00 
A uti ged ea y the 2.00 
е. е Fe ; 1.00 
1 
i "%- 
ес 1 « 
( e cour : ; 1 material fees are 
and з 3 ' These fees are charged 
| bg p be defrayed M three 
rye ۱ Breakage of apparatus 
\ | f 
W reakage 18 1n excess 0 
: ң 0 fee the и dividual stu: 
А гр re determine 
( 
ОҒ FEI 
All f і 
Б ез агера 
< " } ғы "o 
Street NW No ` of the Cashier 725 rwenty-first 
: o student s permit , 7 а ) 
мепа classes until all is permitted to complete registration or 
| all fees 2 | g 
үчн vance at t t Р = Fees for each term аге due an 
In е t | registration 
onal ca 
tud е, А ect to the а , г 
tudent may sign à contract 1 › the approval of the Treasure, th 
e. pe tt Liu for term charges, except for tees payable ! 
[ 1 ке) ents as %( ows 
ys ) 
( 1 ас the t e 6 т : ] п No 
ә egistration; one third 9 


N ^rtir ' 
in Term.—One third at tl 


March 3; one third on April 3. 
о рау5 his 


A student who fail 
ees on or rm к =. et: cet payments when due, but wh 
urged a service ^ ie fifteenth of the month in which p ıyment 4 due P 
fifteenth of t е 5 e^ 25 А \ сисеп! fails to meet payments py me 
‹ , ы idi кч ы; | payment is due will be automaticaly Ре 
ind has ү ! 4 ; : s until he has been officially reinst? 
A st ent = er 3 з е reir tatement fee о! $5. те 
тай or failure to meet payments when due may ‘i 
{ ‚ of suspens 
{тот the date of susp“, the 


Office ot 


^ re tated tor the 
two weeks 
plications for r y 
[c 7 а 
Cashier re to be made to the 
n rt 1 ٠ 
vudıtor pays а | fee harceahl " i ; for credit 
except t 1 4 rgeable to the st ident registered tc 
ү te eoistration f в ^ 
m є L| ICC 


ITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
‚п class 


nive 
ing to the 


plication | 
tion for withdrawal from the І 


ү 
е mus Бе le 
iust be made in person or 11 writ 


sche 


ion to in inst t 1 
‹ instructor 1 
1 not t 
s not an acceptable notice. 


Th 


A Student may not wit 


hdraw trom either the 


f h * irse (2 vears) or 
the advanced Ourse (2 years) of the Air 1 e ROTC without th« 
approval of the President of the Univ ty | | 

Іп authorized withdrawals and anges in schedules, financial adjust 
ments wil] b, made as follows: 

Fall Term—W ithdraw dated on or tore October 31, canc 
ОЁ two thirds of + сәр oe vithdraw ited on or before Novem 
NE 30, can ellation of one ti ird of tuition charges. No refun ‘ re 
Чоп will be illowed оп a wit ‘wal dated subsequent to November 34 

Spring Term. Withdr ted on or before Febr v 28. cance 
lation of two thirds of: 1 cl ges: wit val date on or before 
March 31, cancellation of one.+ of tnifion urges, No refund « 
reduction Will be allowed on a wit! м ted subsequent to March 31. 

In NO case w ll a ref be e of ti hrst t t tot tuition 

Charges unless the registration is ir : : м В € ef th« 
regular re ristr ition dax rh. 3 se a wit rawal fee « $e ic irge 
and tuition fees refunded. In no se wv tuit e re ( f e 
Маце 9f nonattendan Bus Be | 

Inc "rs applies only to the term for 707532 | ‘ d 

urred and In no case will this payment be 4 Ре % r tern 
Any Student in с} emistry who fails to check t of the laboratorv on 
wir dere the date set by d) к? А ы, і m one 

Wil be rh. oe t : z eee тета ree 

drops a cx s before скоч fee in the ace - f the ] ' 

эе betore the er the te et eck ( t ( 

tory at the Next regula; Ic: 2-53 

шн, dent enrolled in the Air 1 ROTC w s to turn in 
е charged opment and textbooks ^ cid { the Сотта ча 

Bed the value of the missino i$ ms 
24 Uthorization to wid. moe CAPE TT ne will баты» 
Riven a Student «4 : Ms ээ» А Ак en 
Ident who 


$ not 
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be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee 00 


din 


ates 


information may 
Scholarships. 
School of Engineering Scholarships.—Four scholarships, establishe 


1952, are available each year in the School of Engineering to gradu 
ides full tuition 


of accredited secondary schools. Each scholarship provi 
a full pro 


for one year. The holders of these scholarships must carry 


gram in the School ot Engineering. 

Emma K. Carr $‹ holarships:—Six scholarships in the amount of $400 
each and eight of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. Carr, 
are available to "young men (of the white race) for undergraduate of 


postgraduate work, considering character, capacity, and need”. 


Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the 4 я 
established іп 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of he 


of $400, 
ing student W 


husband, Henry Harding Carter, is available to a deserv 


is preparing for the civil-engineering profession. f 
Maria M. Carter $; holarship.—This scholarship, іп the amount 0 
$100, established іп 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is available to * 
young man. à 
Isaac Davis Scholarship—This sc holarship, in the amount of $80, я? 
established іп 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis ot Massachusett? 
Nominations for the scholarship may be made “by the founder OF " 
eldest lineal descendant". In case no such nomination is made, the scho 
arship is to be awarded by the University. 00 
amount of $3 j 


Hazelton Scholarship. “This scholarship, in the o 
11950 by the bequest of Lillie S. Hazelton, is awarde 
assistance of needy and worthy students * 
Scholarships.—A scholarship funds er 
and Agnes Seam 


established u 
nually “for the use and 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
amount of $2,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene 


” 


Foundation, 1s available annually “to assist promising students € tial 
a E 4 4 e eteren 
cants in meeting the costs ot furthering their education, with pr vice 
4 Ұмы” hild ‘ed in public 5 
consideration to с п!дгеп о! persons who аге employed in f 
including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” li hed in 
sn 
4 А RA d с ot ab 1$ 
David Spencer Scholarship. This scholarship of $150, est rrictiO 
. аҳ 5 "eain Tee 
1019 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, 1s available under certain T chip 
This scholars : 


The Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship. i D. 
ub of Washingto™ ial 


іп the amount ot $200, offered by the Zonta Cl ‘th spec 
< лам 1 . le wi е 
is available to а woman who 15 а senior or graduate student 
interest in a professional or business career. 
or қ , TUNDS м 
[HE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUN! hip 
ж jars 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are aware 
Applications 


for these inte 
he Scholarship 


Committee of the Columbian Women. 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of t 


The School 


of Е ngineer ing 


37 
the Columbian Women, The George Washington [ 
сз 6, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the ac 
the Scholarship is to be awarded, or, in th 
term, not later than 


Nellie Maynard K napp Scholarship Fund—The 
Of $g x 
$5,000, established in 


Martin А, Knapp, i 


Jniversity, Washing- 
ademic year for which 
Case of award for the sy 


ring 
January 1. 
income from this fund 


1915 in memory of a former president, Mrs, 


: s available for scholars} ips for women, 

pounders of Columbian Women S. holarship Fund—The income from 

“us fund of $5,000, established in 1920. is available for scholarships, 

a Young Herron Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
Э» > established in 1925 and named in 1930 in memory of a tormer 

President, is available for s holarships, 

Фо, |406 Women's AY holarship Fund.—The income from this fund of 

Do’ established in 1926 by tl 


)2 € College Women's Club of 
) 


f Washington, 
" 18 available 


G for scholarship aid. 

und o سیا‎ Chamberlin Scholarship Fund —T) income from this 

available 42399, established in 1932 in honor of a former president, is 
9r scholarshi aid. 


PRIZES 


on Chemistry 


t and 
st 
an y ruent who « irry at least сір 
теа E s 
The and attain the highest averag n chemistry. 
hi ame and year А 


Irne ^ Personal 
RT 
to the Thurtel] Burns 
in Senior major; > А 

1 Бапіс ch .7^*Ing in ustry who shows the greatest proficiency 
W em 4 1 " 
қ POssesse (гу, as eviden ed by a comprehensive examination. and 
Opi, “356% u 95 ч = 26 

ive Prom; ch qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 

OMise of f 
uti 


achievement. 
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established 


Willie E. Fitch Prize.— The Willie E. Fitch Prize ot $75, 
inually t9 


in 1883 by James E. Fitch, in memory 01 his son, 18 а% arded аг 
for the best examination in chemistry. 


a senior student 
Materials Testing. -This prise est 


Martin Mahler Prize in 
in 1953 by Martin Mahler consists 
American Society tor Testing Materia 


ot a one-year mem 


s and is ам arded 


aduate student in engineering who submits the 


division or рї 
the Materials Laboratories course with preferenc 


on tests in 


prestressed concrete tests. 

Mortar Board Prize. —This prize, consisting of a S! ilver cup, is awarded 

annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having а scholat~ 
ling record in activities. 


ship average of B or higher and the most outstans 
Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle 


Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to 
throughout his course has done ™ ; 


ta 
of Omicron elt 
“that mem- 


ber of the senior class who 


constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding ot the 


student activities” 
Phi Eta Sigma Prize —The George Washington Ur 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers annually to the male student 


. ce 
highest scholastic average in his first full term о! work, à choi er's 
: t, “The winne 


from the field of the recipient’s major : м a the 
ill be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dea 


siversity C 
att? А 


| 1 
selected 


name W 
Junior С ‘ollege annually 
Phi Sigma Kapt pa Prize- Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offe де 
a silver cup to the winner of àn oratorical contest, open to a the is- 
Pi Beta Phi Prize A prize of $20 is awarded annually by to that 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter ot Pi Beta Phi F rater cours? 
woman п er of the senior class who throug shout her e jen cti" 
has done tl promotion of studet 
E } 
the м 1 04655 
e Py 215. е tablished by fot 
R 1 nnually to a candid: 
x $ 
b laureate 1 yematics. 1 ү О er 
қ ў" қ Sigma Kappa Soror e final 
~ a 1 highest grade int 
an annual prize th the high 
à 0- 
examination in Gener 11 Chemistry ity offers E 
қ ~paternl 
Sigma Tau Prize Xi Chapter ot Sigma J au Frater y class." 
— ‹ mer D etat „итап : 
Ж | bid of the 1T€77 i ding 
nually a medal to be awarded to that mem! ber үлес st? 
the © ol of Engineering who maintains the highest schol 
4 Жр» Хы; А 11 
nt work of the entire year plishe m 19 : 
І 7. esta 1: es sist 
Ja MacBride Sterrett ]r., 4 This pr 3 ‚ som ° et^ 
by Prot mes MacBride Sterrett 1n nemory 9! h st 2 
i hrains the DIP 
of books awarded annually t > student who 00041 
sin PI unm y 


The ta Т 


au Acti 


Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Ta 
Fraternity offers jue to warded to that me bue 
the senior class who has the r st outst ecord i tivities in th« 
Schoo] of Engineer e entire peri М. ates : 
” Alexander H ilbourne W leli Pri This pr ze of $25 = Malas 
In 1923 by Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell e sera. 


l varded annually to a can- 
didate for а degree wi e - 


е best ess on the s ect of "the 
Promotion Of peace an ng the nations of the world". Thet Hir incite 
shal] become the property of the University ind. shall г t e printed or 
Publisheq Without the written consent of the Universite ҒЫ University 
Teserves the right to W thhold the awar там de ne the ji 

Quired degree oí "nota adl 


MILITARY AWARDS 


Air For e Associat п Silver ROTC M | RO 
the Air Force Associatio; WM 


! s award f to t Air Force ROTC 
Cadet of the = 


Judged to be the anpas n " 

flyin, : 

“Ying training who ve in ” theis Ж. : 
їп 


Е upon gradi 
> M 1 
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t officer? 


ROTC course who are judged by their cade 
tstand- 


vanced Air Force 
Air Science to be ou 


faculty administration, and the Professor of 


ing examples of the ide als of the Pershing Rifles. 
The Armed Forces Chemical Association Annual Award.- his award 
consisting of a scroll and a med: il is offered by the Armed Forces Chem- 
annually to selected Air Force RO ГС ajorin’ 
Nomination 


ical Association 
in chemistry or chemical engineering 1n their 
are made by the Director of Air Science and final selection is 1 


Air | огсе ( )fficers. 
—This meda al 


ineers ' 
last 


junior year. 
made 


a board of three senior 

Society of American Military Engineers Gold Medal 
vith Key Replica, offered by the Society of American ` Engi 
lly to selected Air Force RO TC cadets in the next-t07 


awarded annua 
of such co 


year 
ir Science 
Air S уа þoarí 


year ot their engineering course and in the last 


Nominations are made jointly by the Director oi 
Dean of the School of Engineering, and fins il selection is та ade 


ot three senior Air F orce officers. x ' most 
“ сле hne ; TS 
Convair Trophy.— his trophy, а replica of one of the natio tion, 1$ 
м к м y a ' 
modern aircraft, offered by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft © orpor? highest 
awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC Ca det attaining the plying 
е 2 i a 
cumulative grade in Air Science III and IV among the < -adets 
for flying training. 
FINANCIAL AID 
Loan FUNDS ; 
«4 the U іуегзі7 
Гһе following loan funds are available to students ІП a donors 


in act ordance w ith the qu ilifications plac ed thereon by 

Inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. Washingt” 
y Р ғұз ^^ J i 

University Loan Fund Ihe Trustees ot The George 


University have established a loan fund of $10,000. сда pr 
' > HS , ro 
Henry Strong Educational Foundation.—1 he Henry ы: Gener? 


under the w! 0 and wo 
both men à 


tional Foundation, established at Chicago 


Henry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to 


students under the age of twenty-hve years. 


айта ca » 
„ment, 
М ‚ ; ' a 1 mploy 
For information concerning full- and part-time emp 
“Placement Office”, page 24. 
REGULATIONS «ui A 
: s ig requ ree 
A student enrolled in the School of Engineering we rul $a d 


form to the University regulations and to comply wit 


ulations of the School of Engineering. 


BEL. The Sch. 
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А Student } } *U " { t {f 
" “aent who with * Or 18 suspended, or is otherwise a sent from 
е Ive " 
ч l Diversity for one П or more, may re-enter ind nt e his 
Vork 1 1 
rk only under the , iles re tions rce at the t ої his 
Teturn 
lfa stug : к 
inf 4 student knowino y makes a false statem, t Or cor $ terial 
nto ae? ^ є 
FMation on an tion for admis ж- tration card, or апу 
Other Un 3 Я 4 
Ве лы: Versity document. his egistrat y be canceled a e wil 
2 inelipib] (except b 4 feb 1 4 ul Wu 
istrat t V spe 1 of the Facult or subse eg 
“Чоп ny unit of the University 
ATTENDANCI 
E Stu, ent is not pe tt fi ' c t r ratior en 
™pleteg ind fees due R e ќа ed 
t ( 
Student may be 
** Stud 
of tudent who h en ende eit el t 
" lees Or for ny oth, 2 = а = 
* ) $ еп‹ sses g 
Period 9f suspension i 
The | 
sti > 1 j ә 
Which } ude ПЕ 15 expected to ttend every meeting of the se in 
le Sr 9 n 1 
tudent 4: ы ed, Tully | ed to yont vork re Fhe 
1 { 1 
muse b eld responsible fo 1 work the course, and | sences 
Wor е exi used be fore prox n will be 4 him to mak the 
1155е4 Ех i 
noi, Ced *uses for a nces om ex t $ W ( еп 
"d in 
to the inst advance n be о у king written tion 
ruc 
ctor in Charge of the с irse 
E AMOUNT OF 
“ight 
Cre i 
tute 9rma] edit hours n ng req ition inst 
time , k full-time work. Nine cre nor rt 
А; 
mi tull. im Stude ] | 
re 7 : ent who 8 not on probat nr take or 1 t 
nine 
Wen ба teen credit re A st t employed more + in 
ne Jü 1 x 
ot lor tha T$ à Week, who je not tion, may take y 
3.09 *n ten Credit hour A sf t 
9 ір) s tw е ‹ гу 5 
lot mo, "CT тау De: permis. the D АГ 
re h n ed by T. ‹ to exceed these s by 
an two Сг à 
ude 
to s Previo, ilv. 
а Str У unemr Oved who nt s ent 
tac ation ¢ 
St imme T at any time during ve i Te RA 
May “diately to t g a ter 
ж. Made the De in, in order thar tments in s е 
atio T necessary to bring } )TOPTI thin the ] ilty's | 
UPOn th am ring his program w thin the iculty s limi 
9unt of work to бе Carried by an employed student. 
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ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Everv student entering the School of Engineeri ng as a degree candi- 
е pu of guiding 
; his protes 
іе betwee? 
а 


е 
date is assigned a permanent Faculty adviser—tor t 


the educational career of the student, providing assistance 


establishing close "dedi 


. 11 
sional development as an engineer, 
advice in 


i 4 
the Faculty and the student, and furnishing counsel and 


phases of the academic career of the student. 
Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study; 4 
holastic performance pr 

о! the educa” 


“nt and maintenance of satisfactory sci 
o ; пр” 
| orientation 1n the € g 


achieveme 


fessional development, extra-curri ular activity às 


part 


tional process he entering student 1 
: , dd ull 
neering disci iser represents the student in all cases req 
ing Faculty a 
$ 
program 


Students are to obtain their advisers' approval ot 


of study prior to registration. 


A student who has not completed the course work specified 10 hen 
freshman à sophomore years is required to consult his advise? , a 
so directed by the Dean, and to follow the recommendations ot p^ 
viser in all academic matters. However visers may not deny ® ' 
dent entry into any course or activity to W ch he is entitled unde 
regulations of the School of Engineer Students having € acts 
senior status are en ouraged to consult their advisers. The prt 
as temporary adviser to entering or transite! students pending ; 


ment of their permanent advisers 


blems with 


All students are encouraged to discuss college pro паг are ! 
idvisers or instructors at any time; and parents OT нө у student 
vit t sult with the Dean and lvisers, in respect tot 

4 : 
probiems Janc with 

т 1 1 ога? re 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in ac 1 2° 
- еу 7 
the high principles of their professional resp nsibility ; o ast ent * 

t г? 
cordance witl sional concepts the fin il responsibil ity 10 
action lies wholl th the st ent 
SCHOI IREMENTS T. 


ts 
: iremen 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requi 
e U niversity- 


- - "rro nt 
School of Engineering may be dismissed trom th 


Grades are not given out by instructors but 


through the office of the Registrar at 
request, a copy of the student's gra 


or guardian. 


The fol 


1 
tOWir 


T ng system is used: excellene 4 got B iverage, 
эт been assigned, the 

C; Passing, D.» fa ling, F. Whenever "rade s not n as ; ч 

Symbo] Inc. (incom >) or the symbol # u , = 3 3 that 

е recorded. The symbo in > à sign te х Pt ; ! tief 
the Tequired work of the course has not bee: mpieted and a ез е 
tory explanation has been ven to the instructi \ > А "m 
not be Made up after the lapse of one calendar vear except by permiss s 
of the Faculty Courses trom м | st nt wi bs amc 
authorization will be indicated by the symbol H No stude: ^ 2 
Tepeat for grade а course in which he has receive 1 a grade of D or above 
unless required to do so bir tha дъ 
“ For graduate Work, grades are ir licate > excelent satista 

unsatisfactory ADS moles 

QUALITY-POINT INDEX 

Quality Points are compute 1 from grades as ws: A nt 

, three points ( two ê ts: D one point F no te г ea 
Credit hour tor which the cs ident has register: 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the q y-point t 
by dividing he number of quality points by the nur er of Р " rs 
for Which the stu. ent ] LI das чекле >к. 
legia, - In E аы, „эж 

index, ех; ept that courses Inc. will be considered 
whe a forma] grade is recorded, or at the close of a endar yea 
Whichey Occurs first, If an incomplete" is not superseded by үре 
Сме Within the allotted time, it is compute ] as zero q points. 
p rades in Courses taken at another institution £ sidered in 
uar duality Point index, ; Gr ides in co Pes taken to satisfy 
sidered in co tements and in physical е 

тр 
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activities of any student organization or represent the School in any 


undergraduate competition. 
Suspension.—AÀ student who has a quality-point index below 


be suspended, A student who becomes subject to probation for 


or aíter an interval, will be suspended. ) 
for readmission 


t evidence 


time, whether succ essive 
A student suspended 
after an interval of one calendar year. 


for poor scholarship may apply 
He must then submi — 
the University , 


to the Dean's Council that during his absence trom 
е и ж” f ы 15" 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will proht by reà "s 
sion. А student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
admitted. 
a student h 


The foregoing scholarship regulations are applied when И 4 

е” 4% Р т after 
completed a minimum of twelve credit hours ot work. Thereattet 
tiples of twelve « redit hours. 


regulations are applied in mul 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
or change his sta school 


A student may not change or drop courses 
J - r 
the Dean of 


that of auditor except with the approval of 
upon presentation of adequate reasons for such changes. one 
to another of the same course OF from 
be made with f tud 
ı (һе course of T. 


eraduatiort- 
E лау made 


Change from one section 


major subject to another within the School may 


proval of the Dean. All requirements specified ir 

to which the change is ma le must be satisfied before 

Transfer from one college, school, or division to another П d 
hé deans с "rne / ications 

the deans conce rned. Applic hé Office of 


only with the approval of 
btainable 1n 


change should be made on the proper form, o 


the Director of Admissions where it should be filed. 
Withdrawal from a course or trom the University» permis? 
, — А е P. 
or financial penalty, requires the permission 01 the Dean. as 004 
х t who 


iden 
the University will not be granted a stude 


withdraw from 
a clear financial record. pean must 
ERE үн есе dropped without the approval of the to 4" іп" 

be met by the stu lent. Reporting the dropping of 4 course 
structor does not е бесі its discontinuance. pe 
During the seven davs following the first day of classes : de ap" 

additional courses may be added to the student's program w 
and the Dean. "r^ 


student's adviser, 


proval of the instructor, ti 
hi we davs following the 


During the thirty-five 5 

oe * , ogram ^. gemit 

course, courses may be dropped from а student 5 " thou pnm 
, - : wi е 

approval of the student's adviser and the Dean, ant of 


, . a va 
penalty. W ithdrawal from a course without the appro 


adviser entails a penalty of failure in the course. 


“А‏ از 
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Withdrawal 


: from a course, without 
ized by the De 


academic penalty, may be author- 


an at any time upon presentation of w ritten evidence of 
е ati . 
tt circumstances, 
‘authorized withdrawal from a 


f course at any time entails a penalty 
of fai 
failure in the course and 


1 financial responsibility for the full fee for 
the Course, 


and a degree is given only after regular registration for 
n 1 " * 4 ^ 7. 
: Satisfactory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
егеу қ ь я 1 
à МУ, or upon the granting of advanced stand cordance with 
e ме ^ 
regulations of the School. 
4 ч request the Registrar wi | issue to the student a balance sheet 
Owing ч : i ў : 
qi Ing the amount of work completed and the juire nts, both 
папур, | 
Atitative and qualitative remaining to be met for the degree. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Offic; 
Cig . : ' = 
her cial transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 
insti : Т м i 1 
ent "tutions Опов, іа] Copies of records will be issue to the stu 
0 қ 
пе lol "quest. No charge is made for the first transcript: fee o 
dollar j کي‎ 
опе тті м charged for each one fter No certificate of work 
Will be ; 4 А i 1 1 
record © issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 
SUMMER $‹ HOOL CREDIT 
Student r 7 
Ution vid who Plans to attend summer < hool sessions at nsti 
It AE . " 
Rraduai: x the intention of having credits so obta ned r ү towar 
“Чоп fre Т h 
е dean as | m this Universit, must first secure the written 
“жә ot ` Т 
O9gniz us college or school. In no event will such cre 
. ed to an am ; “ | 
*riod hi “ount in excess of might be ¢ urne ! < - 
this 


Institution, 


: PHYSICAI 


F h EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
Te 
men a 
0 take ы and sophomores in the Scl ool of Engineering are require 
Ysicg ae “te 1 y 1 
а less tha - Education 1-2* and 11-12% unless they are registered 
an 9 ç ? Р " 
m akes ; Toit hours or unless regular employment dur ng the | 
Тап are n “essary to take all classes during the evening hours. Vet 
Any = subject to these requirements 
"hic tXemns; "TM 5 : | 
Which E. | Xemptions will be granted only - etition | 
Co о. у. é 
"Cerne, nd recom nended by the physical с tion <€ t ғ 
A studens 4 аРргоуеф by the Des ni the Съ 
e қ n сап of the ‹ ) 
E nt entering the Į niveret К y : 
S. Fresh ‘versity with advanced stan t 
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from the physical education requirements unless he has satisfactorily 
met the requirements elsewhere. Courses in nilitary training ате not 
iccepted in satisfaction ot these requirements 

The required medical and physi ıl examinations, as specified by the 


lepartments of physi al education, will be arranged at the time of reg- 


istration 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
d unsat- 


deeme 
he 


Any student whose English in any course whatever is 
isfactory may be reported by the instructor to the De an’s Council. 
credit, vary- 
escribed 1$ 
anting 


^ 4 : 
Council may assign supplementary work, without а‹ idemic 


of the student. If the work рї 


ilar tuition fee 1s charged. The g" 
such deficiency 


in am« nt with the needs 


equiv ilent to a course, the regi 
of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 


1 English to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. both 
g 


is to be interpreted as apt 


The foregoing ге 


written and spoken » nj glish. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended for graduation a student must have po e 
admission requirement of the School, completed satisfactorily the scho 
s ip, curri ulum residen: e, and otl er requ irements [or the deg“ aj 
which he is registered, and be free trom all indebtedness (9 the 
versity. le 

A pplication for Graduation.—Application for à degree should be is 

H or the 


in the Office of the Registrar at the time of 


term of the senior or final year. 1 e 
: 1 . $ r's 2 

/ } о 
Curriculam.—Curriculum requirements for the Bache n Ei 


ire stated on pages 49-55; tor the Master's degrees ОП pag ar of 
Residence.—For the B ichelor's degrees, à minimum of мс} te 

thirtv-six credit hours must be cor pleted in residence. Sum riod 

work may be counted in residence, but in no case таў - © Рыков 1s 
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character and definite aptitude for service in the Air Force; ( 
distinguished himself by demonstrated leadership through participation » 
recognized extracurricular activities and while in attendance at Air 
Force ROTC summer camp. Distinguished Air Force ROTC students 
are authorized to wear a “Distinguished” badge centered above the right 
breast pocket of the uniform. 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguish ; 
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cants lacking satisfactory supervisory OT administrative experience may, 
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INTRODUCTORY 
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before Fe dated 0! No 


ber 30. 
] on or 1 
withdraw 


Spring Term.—Withdrawal dated 


cellation of two thirds of tuition charges; „= далее yent 
before March 31, cancellation. of one-third 9 | jated subs 
refund or reduction will be a lowed on a withdraw4 v 
to March 31. д, 
tà vit 
to е 
of t tort © 
In no case will a refund be made о! the first did ed belt ged 
7 ы r 
( rees unless the registratior in advance ind 15 : r $ 
harges unle the registrat 1 in агама! fet of $ punde 
regular registration day. In this case а withdraw: тай 
се : 2 1 ‘on be reduc 
and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuitior T 
because of nonattendance upon classes. ‘tration "m 
م‎ regi er 
Payment applies only to the term tor which 4 Y ther f 
will this payment be credited 


incurred and in no case 


Any Student in 


f the laboratorv on 
1 to check o ' F "y tr tor 
chemistry y unless excu а t wh 
efore the date set by the the t о a té the labora 
: | kout fe« st check ou 
Will be charg а ( - f the term n - 
1 01 ы ? 
drops 4 Course before th, vg period "А we 
laboratory Т D^ | 2 
tory at the next regular he Air Force ROT the Corps, w 
i the Al n from t 
Any Student enrol "ue d ks. on separat 
Uniforms *quipment, an ew э: 
de Charged the val rt P tior қ 
3 4 қ f ( 
Uthorization to w 
е Riven à student у қ NTC 
I ‘ 
RIGHT TO DISMISS st 
TIVI 4 е e X 
the 
` 4 v the 1 ( 
The right I$ reserve y ^ f 
dent from the University or Р : he T 
% , } 
Crest Of the Student or ¢ 
tems i i 


ns reserve 
zes, schools, and div Such regu 
rsity ind its y us COLIC ‚ and fees. Su 
righ to modi y or change req < 
ions shal] go into torce whenever 


etermine. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announce 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE N UMBERS 
An j ИТ ] indi фе 
Ап о44 number preceding the name of the course indicates Зе гей 
course is offered in the fall term; and an even number, that it 15 0 “bef 
in the spring term. The letter “x” following an odd course nu 
- Т, 4 : ro 
(e.g., 295x) indicates that the course, normally offered in the fall ecc 
is give i 4 ” 1 12 cou 
is given in the spring term. The letter “x” following an even (9 gm 
1 p $ 1 ) і 4 
number indicates that the course, norm: llv offered in the spring ki 
is given in the fall term. 
First planned 
irst-group courses.—Courses numbered from I to 100 are roval 
r «tuden ? 7 
for students in the fr ind sophomore years. With the ад and 
pi : : - . iunior? 
[ t idv they may also be taken by jux nts t 
tude 
( — tain ir they may be taken by graduate 80 е 
; 4 - advan 
lereraduate deficiencies or as | equisite t9 © 
t they may not be credited toward a higher degree 200 are 
тоир courses. Courses пип bered from 101 {0 таў be 
. . x қ o T! we 
planned for students in the junior and senior years They raduate 
credited toward higher degrees only when registration for Fean of 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by ; E and 
ї ^ "3 " " = : ^ 2 Т / 
the School of Education and by the ofhcer of instruction co осе! 
when the completion of additional work has been certified 9) 
of instruction. ned 
Third yoo are PI^ of 
ird-group courses.— Courses numbered from 201 to. pproval 
. . ry 1 a 
primarily for graduate students. They are open, wit e 
the officer of instruction, to qu ilified seniors. 
INDICATION ОР THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT Jetion of ? 
et! 
actory сотр” hus 


The number of credit hours given for the satisf rse. 
after the name of the co" (3-3) 
after the ni : rked 


: а 
credit each term 1$ T 
jit is marke 


course is indicated in parentheses 


3 


a vear course giving three hours ot 


and a term course giving three hours of crec 
DEPARTMENT О! EDUCATION T. өре: 
t" е 
` “ ‚ т pot ео 0% 
Courses offered by the Department of Education ri ates ۴ 
those designed for the preservice education of candia? Еи 
" е я " А c 
planned for the inservice education ot teachers. а week to ^k of 
Preservice courses devote two fifty-minute periods ‘ho rs ооа 
and discussion supplemented by a minimum of tw? ‚ of duc 


related field work. A clinical ap 


used 


x l lectures and discussions revolving around observed 
5, 

кые courses usually meet only once a week for a two-hour 
the = work 18 supplemented by ссе reading assignments, 
of ie ration 01 reports, and field work. А student enrolled in one 
хс] Me Courses should plan to devote not less than seven hours a week, 

p ot class time, to the work of the course 

Proble Opportunity is provided to study or administrative 
tors 9а interest. То enable students to consult with instruc- 
immediately ПЕ, individual problems, а е hour is schedule 
Oah. : Y before or after the class p d. | =. i 
skills К Courses designed to provide professional information and 
teaching-fielg 54 below. For courses needed for general edu ation ы 
Curse. Mio I o ration see the genera atalogue. In addition to 
Siona] E" in the Department of Е 


t 
for teachers are offered in the departments of Psy: hology, 
tatistics, These 
: Department of E 
Possible. the 


lucation a number от protes- 


are listed below together with courses 


ін ion 
cucation. 


cla exact hour of class meeting is stated. Hours 
556 қ x ) ғ `] 
for the te Dot yet s, heduled may be found in the Sche dule of Classes 


Tm conc етпей, 


shild 
Proach to the « 


. gecti” 
1t се, $ Le ire A | апа Тім 10:10 А.М. 3:10 
B: Mon. and Wed., 7:35 to 8:25 Р.М y—section М: ТШ gito 
3:50 р.м.; section N: Tues., 4:1 5:50 р.м.; section Р Mon., 
10:10 P.M 
S tics 53x, same $ ‹ pring t« Evening. 
SECOND GROU 
Stat 5 105x 5 n Р 
(1) 
Advanced study of « ation an 
factor ап; and applica t 
М қ С) 
Р 5 | 
Education 109-10 Learning an 
For the general student as w« 


ing approached through t study of à 
| through observa 


pring term: nature of teaching apf roached Geld work © pl 
] rk 10 


Educ 


I 


’sychology 


Ady an 


vidu 


ation 121-22 Soci, 
For the ona 


iced in 
al study plan to 


Original 


) 
І Sychology I 


(3) 


A sury 


ibutions 


The George Washington University же — 


Psvchology 144 Pers nnel Psychology (3) "^ 
` The рї tion о! рз) осу to per nel work in educatio! business © 
dustry, and governme Mon., Wé 1 Fri., 10:10 A.M ge 
Psy gy 144X, same as 144 ‹ Tues, and Thurs» 7 
g nm 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES * : 
ping 


Гнікр Group* 


For e, алыл, В 
‚Ошрапоп ‹ 
In curr; S 
11:1 A.M, to I " 4 Qat 
Educas: 
“UCation 207 ( : is 
For / 577 m Materia 
CXperi 1 
resource ‘ ( i 
х 
\ " 


A.N 
, ) 4 
Educa 1 R 
А 
> ү 
T 
> | 
[S A « 1 с 
Tues., 7:35 TEX. 


Class 
Idan ‘room teachers 
tall, Ce of exceptional t problems in the e È a 
: Js Or en a “onal pt t. 4 е 
In Core nally har ec of se physically, r 


The George Washington U niversity E 


ation 220 Intermedtal tion * (3) қ 
idy of the curriculum and methods of teaching in intermediat 
gu nding of the environ 
55 
; 4 
Іһооа Education * (3-3) 


m эсем et Ар" du- 
Fall term: nursery school and kin dergarte fi 
yrimary grades. (Not offere 


education in the 


p. Н. Fo! 


Coleman 


Educ ding Problems * (3-3) de 
? 1 1 on € 
Fe A clinical approach to reading difficulties with 
n 1 secondary school levels. Demonstrations and observations 


Wed., 7:10 to 9:10 P.M 


G olema? 


Education 225 Elementary 5‹ hool Reading (3) reà 
> j " 1 1.1 hes tO 
For experienced teachers Developmental and remedia! ap proaches ез sed 
ing problems. Demonstrati f diag i 1 corrective techniqU 
in the Reading Clinic 6 offered и 54- ) Jl 
м ге 
ә ' . aldw 
Psychology 225 Seminar: : Menta il Hygiene (3) Са“ of 
\ udy of ment hea blems with special attention to progr 
prev I n 6:1 › 8 Р.М 
| | 3 | LaBue 
Education 227-28 Elementary Education * (3-3 ме obi 
~ : “хз r | rams 
For experienced tea Fall term: elementary schoo prog rrent meth 
t s, common cł г issue opring term: 60 d the e 
materia n vera спо! al areas ап 
) I 7:35 to 9:3 


Psychology 227x Seminar : Counseling and Guidance (3 tional, and 
problems in vocé ational, educ? ference я 
' ith рагс аг ге and 


nts and current 


› 1 { 
Recent деуеіорп 


nersonal guid 1 
personal guidance in various types of agencies м sureme 
education. Prerequi educational of psychological met 
Ре „та А ni -- tn 8:35 PM 
Psychology 129 О! e equiva Thurs., ;5 & 25 
( 2 
А à $ 
Psvchology 228 Seminar: Te hniques of Counseling d ing roble, 
yc ) r n Ш 
Speci ypes of vocationa . ial, and f ersonal е prev! yous pods: 
approached through the case P rerequisite dual analys is met 
in counseling and guidance ar 1 familiarity with individu? 
Mon., 8:10 to 1 Р.М Faith 
! 
P sychology : 229X Seminar: Occupationar and ác 


Educa | Information 13) lor 

- nse : 
Diod: to acquaint vocational and educat tional coun gelin’ fof pur 
information | necessary ji semina 
i lectin g, anal ly zing, and 0189 


^M 


occupational and ed jucational 
of data and techniques о! co 


fessional preparation 


Education 231 м 


Pro edure x 
Survey of curren 
topic 8 

tory 
tea 


and 


Psychology 231 Test Constructi 
The principle Los я 


underlying t« 


Construction, еу 


uati 
and 


vocat 


) 
I Sychok сү 


232 В, 


Еа 


Ucation 2 


46 The G ) 
а T he George Washington University 


Root 


"^ TM -— " '] 
| ducation 255 c6 Secondar E 1и tion " ( ) 

) v Education 2-1 

( current Т f 
роза r i 
Spring term: curret جر ا‎ reorgant ition of secondary education. 
қ [ ‹ in each of the biect eld 
1 9:10 P.M f th ibject-matter fieras. Mon. 


wwement ( 4—1) 
eric ] tea ] ad t | 
- 1 1 W [ I 
i ж I е years 
1 4 Management plannir exc 
eria of good i ement: ‹ А 
e blem a: ` 1С е master 
elopment of new policies 
t Sat.. 0:3 A.M.t 1 Р.М 4 


Root 


inistration of 
2 $ 


Education 263-64 Employee Training (3-3 


all te ature ana urposes, E 
I І ic »urposes )r nizatior 
nd clerica 


tation, executive 
> 4 ry І 
g edia and t« е i ica wd 
x. : manageme“ : 
= - Р 1C1C$, and rogram 
umm і | 11514 1€ I preparation 
] x Cx t ICT c — ni 
1 emf ee training 7:10 tO 9:10 Р.М. 
Fox 


Education 


| 
\ survey teachers а ргоѕр« 
1 world А : i , 
; vo | Plas auda at istration” 
i ance € t i А 
gal c chool 1 democrat“ 
1 о 10 


га-ға, 452 The Teach 
ication 272 T he Teacher and Sc! | Supervisi 


Education 276 Seminar: bli 1 in S 
( ation 276 Seminar: Public Relations 1n School 


fd ministration * (3) 
і 1 
blicity media, " 


› 
Pur ses, gathering. material e 2 е 1 
Т gathering. materiais, disseminating agencies, рио 
k Not offered in 1954—55: 


w^ | " j ari 
Fdncation 278 Sel БАА ретті! 


Sources and scop f } 1 In ibiliti 4 
i und scope of school law; lega! rights and responsibilities of te 
- st to the 


ajor intere 


Other legal pr )blems of ma) 


ayers 


ation * (3-3 
term: curren ( E ғ 
erm irrent. concepts and objectives, agencies involved, prof. Ж 
1 “Spri . the 
у. Spring term: UP eratio 
Т . Р tra 
hing activities, ^ dminis 


learner, the teacher of ilts, learning 
gra Tues., 7:35 to 9:35 Р.М. вил! 


Ed ication 279-8 
Е 


а 


"vel М 
levels—internation al throt 


‘ 1 it Li ү к 
Е Incation 2 - 

d ication 281 Group Proce «in Education (3) 6 Еп: 
> р. auct . | leve? 
Theory, practice, evaluat : шоп t 11 educational € 
7:10 to 9:10 P.M 

* Pr uisit 
erequisite: adequate professional preparation 


) % 
) i , ) * „\ В, ( 
Education 28: Ext: ass? mA ( 3 

Nature and 


] electe co CIO "^ қ 
)ose 

удар partic 

School t ‹ 1 I 

chool | ations, stu : Not е 

tion t 1 C 1 1 

lon І 1 

1054-< 


3 The Staff 
4 >r ' 


: Plan r. 1 
ATION 
1 DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSK AL EDUCATION 
{ r e 1 ^1 
Cati he following Courses are offered by the Department of Physical Edu 
z ‹ эсс 2% "S Р { Ф , men. 
Whe. for Men and the Department of Education for Wome: 
lever Possible the departments offer lecture courses tly. 


43 First Group 1 

^M Techniques of Physical Education Motor The Stafi 
Activities (2-2) 

"undar ; 


JA 


n 


* The locker and towel 


The George Washington University 


Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary 
Schools (2-2) (men) 

lf, я mi t badminton, bowling 


T wrestling, ba 


уе! 1€ $3 a term. Tuc and Thur I:IO to 3:00 P.M 


Introduction to Physical Educat 10 


An orientation course presenting the 


ems of physical € 
analysis, scientific foundat | pe of heic. 


7 ч Ж > ; 
Introduction to Recreation (2) 
The role of recreation in modern living; current 


f „tices in С0 2 
practices lary 
ing, experience, 


an 


nity recreation work; sta 


vpes of leadership needed. Time to 


aant 


Human Anatomy (3) гісіз 
Тһе structure of the human body. Basic course for physica’ т ph sica 
majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring e Wed» 


educatior Prerequisit B су 1-2 or Zoology 1- 


and Fri., 9:10 A.M 
Kinesiol Lawrence 
inesiology (3) eis of * 
natomical hanism of movement, analysts... an 


A ше à [ ar e: 
4 1 th chá ^x > equis) 
acti muscles n activities. Prereq 
api ourse 
f Staf 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Sports rhe 


(women) 1l volleyb 
—À haskethall. hockes frhall. soccer, вреедра!» ing 
re - ү? қ. с mdi a E ni н go f archery» canoe 
1 44- е g . to be arrange 


De Angelis, 


Injuries (2) t all types wit 


of injuries of 8! 


M 
P 

К 
| age 
і the va 
tlement | 


Corre tive Physi al Ed 
Examinati ту (3 
Cause | 


pk 2 


109-16 E22 


A 
ader р Orga М 17 Intr ти? D \ 
› 
Program (2-2) 
Princi; ( ? а ; 
mura ivitit ( e 
| 


113- 1 , ' , 2. , . , Мы T 

Re Methods ата Practice in Teaching Physical The Sta 
“ducation сі tt 2to 2 to 4 

Princip| and hod уж 1 4 ear f g 


es met! 
( 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
FALL TERM 1954-55 


re 
| 


CLASSES MEETING TWICE A WEEK 
MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY 


4:30-5:45 P.M Ed. 111: Ё ntary School Curricul 


MONDAY AND FRIDAY 
11:10 A.M.-12:25 P.M.. . Psych. 171 Psvchology of Personality 


TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 


10—12 A.M Р.Е. 43B: 1 ( P Education 
A „aching 
I A.M Р.Е. 115 ‹ Me ind. Materials for pe 
| o ts in voecone uy = 
11:10 А.М.-12:25 Р.М...Р 131: P | 
12:45-2 P.M Ed. 1 ( | ng Sk reaching 
10-3 i PE. 45 Met Materials for TAS 
{ 1 | : Ж. 
I ind Dual Sports й 
1 ocho А ance 
1 F P.E. 107: Te | 1 Recreational Danc 
10-7 P 22 Int I 
10-7:25 P.M I 5: I R 
T 0 P.M 17€: Spe C dis 
7-12-8:-:О Р.М Psy 1445 P. nnel Psy loa 
WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 
| ә ı sical Education ‚суй 
M « | М ; ren | in Physica? Вох 


ГІМЕЅ A WEEK 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY 


SPRING TERM 1954 $5 
LASSES MEETING ONCI 


MONDAY 


0030 У У оз ол 


K 


THURSDAY 


The George Washington University 


CLASSES MEETING THREE TIMES A WEEK 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY 


A.M . Psych. 144: Personnel Psychology ical 
A.M Р.Ё. 106: Corrective Physical Education and Phy% 
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Among those who have more clearly recognized the distinction be- 
tween position and intensity in opinion attitude study are Katz, Cantrih 
Suchman, and Guttman. Katz has shown how various devices for asce- 
taining intensity of opinion may be applied to doorstep interviewing 4% 
has compared their relative effectiveness in predicting а respondent $ 
answers to related questions. Cantril has shown how the application 9 
even a single intensity question clarifies issues of public interest 10 
opinion polls. Suchman and Guttman have shown how scales of at 
titudinal content and intensity measures may be combined to reveal а rel- 
atively invariant neutral position or zero-point on an attitudinal con- 
tinuum. The determination of a fixed zero-point regardless of the 
specific wording of questions in the attitude scale has even been sug 
gested as an objective solution to the vexing problem of question bias. 
the content 


In Guttman's model of the components of scale analysis 
relate 


scale and its intensity function form two of a set of perfectly á 
W „ nu " . nt 
principal components". Тһе content scale is the first component 


82 he 4 : "T. ; » “tion 
monotonic increasing function of the ranks. The intensity fe | 
Т ; idea 
constitutes the second component, a U-or J-shaped curve in the 1 i 
rd ege | ы а 

case. Empirical studies of the first and second components of le 
cision 


analysis have not as yet found data which fit the model with pre 


а snt scales 
Considerably more research has been done on attitudinal content 5“ 


: | * eet. СОЙ“ 
and better fit between fact and theory has been found for this first © ы 
What little * 


yonent than for the second—the intensity function. 
I 
d genet? 


search has been done on the intensity function has reveale been 

harmony with the theory, but, thus far empirical findings have 

but crude approximations of the model. nd 
ntent 4 


One approach toward refining the relationship between co О the 
~ 4 s : nar n 
intensity has been via the concept of "generalized intensity. 
supposition that some individuals are habitually more intens 


in their Ve 


nsity score? 


in the 
e In bal 


attitudinal content than others (or differ consistently 


habits) an effort to account for the wide dispersion of intens!? made: 
around midpoints of intensity for attitudinal content scale-scores 15 


„yry? 
: ғғ” he CU 
By holding constant generalized intensity the variability around d 


of the intensity function is reduced, revel 
Considerable variability around the intensity curve remains, pe^ 
Apparently, scaling does not automatically take care of the int 
factor. elati? 
The present study set out to explore more intimately the Т jth 
between a man’s position on an attitude scale and the intent 9 hyp” 
which he maintains that position, We considered two sets ғ 
theses: ғ 
І {ttitudinal intensity ] be a function of per t y—that » - 
the for LI t te ( ( 1 ve i pre lispositions chara 
t f per € tti nal expression. 
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)otheses 
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anonymous questionna 
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ata 
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lat persons who were chroni 


avowais of certainty and convic 


in we 


perhaps even teartul to defend any 


tever. With respect to social 


wh 
р, we 
were 
па 


а 


arizing these hypotheses, we supposed, witl 


expression would be those who would be likely to bolster their 


extremeness or neutrality. 


ly enthusiastic and vigorous 


respect to psychologi- 


nned that persons who 


he 1 sd he 
r пепг would tend to be 


isoned that persons who 


consequence rel tively se- 


s to hold fast to their 
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generalized intensity quasi-scale was developed by utilizing intensiti 

The various 
but theif 
the 
attitudinal content or attitudinal intensity item-sets. Perhaps = 


should have been expected from a knowledge of the essentially empi™ 


manner in which they had originally been derived. 


items from each of seven areas of attitudinal content. 
personality item-sets were also tested for unidimensionality, 


reproducibility coefficients were substantially lower than for either 


It was found that the "specific attitudinal intensity" associated with 4! 


1 
ly accounted 


ittitudinal content scale is partial for by— h 
" , е 
I. Specific position on the attitude.—]n general, the more extreme t 


Howevtf 


position on the content scale, the higher is the intensity score. 

many men with high intensity scores had attitudi: a 

only moderate or even neutral (at or around t zero point”); 2 

many men with low intensity maintaine positions - 

the scale of content The rela between specifi and К 
ittitudinal content upon which it is based is best т wT 
irvilinear function (eta, in the instance examined, was 0.4). 


generally ed 


ralized intensity.—Variation in disposition to be 
he var 


tense in expression of attitudinal position accounts for some of f 


ince n specifi ittitudinal intensity Habitually high intensity 4 
many attitudinal universes is strongly correlated with high intensity ай 
specu Divers n t, gent ized int nsitv of all the factors с 
ed in tl tudy is the one which shows the highest relationship wit 
specific intensity (to the extent of Pearson r of .6, with no int ^ 
— Our finding in this regard must necessarily be qualifie ith 
terms of the restricted range of universes of attitudinal content the 
which tl resent study was concerne It is conceivable that hà e 
ашап contents been more diversified the correlation between P 
eral intensity and any specific intensity associated with а givef > 
attitudin ontent t have been lower than was actual y de ali / 
3. Personalit vartiabi Lhe re » between the person lly 
| | : EC statistic? 
" bles used іп this study and attitudinal intensity аге АЛЕ 
int, but quite small, and in the hypothesized direction. n 
tensity ores t ed t e associated with low “inferiority 
high “hypomania” І nd hieh "psvchopathi leviate" scores , " 
EH ypomania scores, ind N 1 psychoj athic ‹ A elati? 
hypothesized [here seemed to be no statistic ally significant я 


y] 

between intensity and "d "ssion scores sures 
маа ү mea 
The low ler of the rel hir between the personality that 


lations 6 
| қ i ou 
it should be pointe ished 


| , pu 
from currently P jot 
and, ехсер 


ind intensity must be stressed However 


th } 


ıe personality measures drawn as they were 


multidimensional 


materials in the field were clearly 
evidenced by co 


Sletto's items, of rather high unreliability as 


checks of internal consistency , it 
, " i pre 
Until further confirmatory research is done therefor 


. L 1 { 
Main a matter of be 


* оепет, rat ve 
assessments 01 personality w A ( 
attitudina] intensity than the : 1 boister 
evidence trom the present study f persor 
the finding that a Pattern analysis « 6: а 
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intensity scores associated 
itself is that resist- 


whether 


having lower than average 
One hypothesis that suggests 


titudinal positions. 
an attitude, 


ance to change is less à function of position on 
extreme or moderate, or neutral, and more a function of whether the 
is normal for that pos! 


intensity with which one maintains his position 


tion. ‘ 
r " yes 
A second application of ne 


from the concept developed 


of attitude de 
or equal 10: 
ating а“ 


measurements of intensity 


in this study ot "isopathy" 
means о! equ 


tensity of feeling. This concept is suggested as a А 
titudinal position distances from the zero-point in accordance wit 
psychological strength (median intensity value). We now also һауе 

between two position 


ically evaluating the distance 
terms of the intensity 


scores on 
with which the positions are maintained and their relation to the 


of feeling 
zero" 


a means of psycholog 
a Guttman attitude scale in 


point. 
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means of this fundamental theorem 
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t high school status і 
predicting post h 
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in the last 


rds, which 


n secondary schools 
ork in st ndar 

1 nut 

in accepted tool of | 


ата by national plan- 
twenty-five years, are now being investigat бср 3 ба 
ners and this study w is pare or qu терип £ the tional Research 
Iuman Resources and Advanced Training 3 anche denna elk 
Council Suggested it as a pilot one a z bo wi" ғ e material pro- 
While their principal interest was in - e 2 аі tuations and all eight 
Vided data for seven other post high school status situa 
are included in the report | ек T 
According to the literature, post ! enge vat: is had bv far 
Considerable but haphazard study. The -—. arino ias not 
the most attention but the vast amount of „ъё : 3» ч 
беп well organized and, so, has der mE , ies wi enter the 
Studies Of factors which induce ! gh scho end س‎ ад 
'"arious Occup ions are st I A қ. wl | "E ots 
"mblovm, mt Service usine their new Gen вче ед SEE 
othing 01 much value э ocn 5 д ! . statement of 
Which under] ias abs а Onlv recently - mis теді 
the theoret; l forn tion of v t eve I 
testino r 


а contribution in t! 


| 
1 1.081 ота ates of the 

1€ san ple for the investigation consisted Ju. "i. pils in Fairfax 
949-51 classes trom the four gh өсім "сыи ен 
Ounty, Vir 10114, who were chosen be 5 А ' (t subjects 
Vided more items than inv ther \ e set I еа 
t 

е post hi rh } | 


gh school status four mont А 

follow-up Procedures | i к щи па 
l, sales and labor ipations; Armed Forces 1 a - Fre 
a Misce]] neous grout кесе, Pu „Аш t de 

tach of t ғ 


these 


derica 


stati 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
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they were arranged ЇЙ 
llows: family backgrou" 
the individu? 
somewhat irre 
ance vari- 


considered influential in the choice of status, 
vocational choice developmental sequence as to 
variables which are the most stable and irreversible since 


cannot change them; second, ability variables which are 


versible but are also amenable to change; third, school perform« 

ables which are indicators of the level of aspiration; fourth, the personel 
choice variables which indicate the individuality, the self concept, and 4 
said by the theory to be heavily loaded with personality ispects; 40 
finally, the personality measure scores às made on the teachers' rating 
and on the California Test of Personality, Form A, 9-- ‘ollege, whic? 
had been taken in Grade 8. [he hypothesis was that these persons 


group differentiat! = 
vsis ot the re 


indicator variables would make the greatest status 
қ ple 
Each variab 


lhe second procedure consisted o the chi square anal 


tionship of each variable to each criterion status choice. 
the total sample median and those whic 


was dichotomized at 
considere 


the 5 per cent level or less were 
have made a significant contribution to the identification 01 
the contribution being th 

median 
to construct 
for 6% 


squares significant. at 


group being an lyzed, with the size of 


ence between the two paeem above the total sample 


in the calculation. "These difference amounts were used 
for the total and one 


set ої profiles for each status group—one t 
sex group where there were two sex groupe. This profile consisted о 
a graph with a decile abscissa on which the entry was this amount 5 
significant difference with its appropriate sign. The positive cont 
the total samp 


tions were plotted to the right of the line representing orti? 

›го 
medians. The contribution was positive 11 the status group PF 4 
was greater than that of the comparison group. Test 0 
The final analysis was that of the items of the 


Personality from which was obtained a subtest of 


nificant for the identification of each status (t 
: Я ` ; 1 ulation 0 : 
each of the others. This procedure cum m 
қ a а” f T 

critical ratio of the difference between iber of YO “mos 


ch item е «o sig’ 
iving à ‹ ritica status 
M é e se: 
assembled in t + nal ol 


made by the two extreme status groups tor 
and “fewest” response groups. Those items 
nificant at the 1 per cent level or less were 
te the attitudes 


subtest and interpreted to indicate 


each status group. 
n 
The college entry group was the 


having 191 males and 173 |y bac 
total sample in all but a few v wiables, Іп the {апу r, t? have 
, re , E 
category, thes« ollege indiy duals were found to be young іше 
come from smaller far lies. to b« sually the first child, t° jon e 
i ; М ession“ 
of college educated fathers who were very likely to be pro’ ewi 
j 1 > rally hous 
nd of mothers who were college trainee und genet: 


аны 


although the 
enter college 
*ntrants 


» likely to 
- „ге more likely 
children ot professional ners were mo ) 
Variables of the ability 


yup showed that the college 
* ble intel 
had higher scores on the available inte Council on 
. - | І the American VU 
Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability and t Ame чш 
Education Psychological 
reading ability 
l'est 


igence tests-—( )tis 


Examination 1947 College Edition; better 
| heir res on the Stanf Achievement 
ccording to their score I D be 
sdb" ler Prefer | Record 

Reading: ind their scores on the Kude Preference 


1 literary int ts but 
that they had higher scientif ind litera 


tor 


indicated 


rv erests 1 lower 

i А в ( der of th« 
“erical, computational, and mechanical ones the en 
Sample, The school perfor: e vi es sl these college ontran 
with higher levels of aspıra than others: they were her in class 


rank, | 


leld more school offices, received more honors, | мей move in 
athletics, and earned higher activity counts d iring th ] igh sc 100] wi 
тееп although their attendance records were no better than the average 
of the 


sample, In td 


tion of the academic course with science 


| they showed unanimous selec- 
"ir personal choices, they showed un 


as their favorite subject, that they 
and their Parents had planned that they would enter c gt d t a 
they Would enter a profession. n the matter of lik ng f "A 
Parties, and sports. they did not differ from the non-co lege gro ips. 
In. the area of measured personality characteristics. the с җебе 
trants Were the best ad usted of the eight groups on all the m н res 
with the collere females indicating better adjustment tham the males. 
Orty-three items of the has ань ооо. лс бырт ites 
rom Other groups. When the profiles were onstructed, it w is ip 
Parent that the variables w мінін ы ommo 
Were those of the te ing olleg ia бет ғ ` 
9f 60 per cent and the father-mother « қ 5 ber A 
a diffe қ а 


{ гепсе value of 4 
ET 4 
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The second most identified status group was that of “other school” 
Of the males, six were іп business school, four were in пай 
and fourteen had retu rned to high 
six were in 
in business school, and one 
eight basic 
graduates who had entered 
gest contributors 
plan 


entrants. 


school, one was in preparatory school, 


school for post graduate work. Of the females, twenty 


training in hospitals, tourteen were 


nurse 
school. Their profiles indicated that thirty 


was in an art 
data variables differentiated them from those 
raduated. The two lar; 
to the identity ot this group were the v wiables of the unre alized 
to enter college and a cluster of professional father mother occupation 

resemblance to Фе 1 lower end ot the college 
e the college 


a working occupation as soon as g 


ones. In these profiles, the 


distribution was very apparent wit h the females resem! 

females more than the “other s hool” males resembled college ones: 
The subtest of personality items of the California е ої Personality 
was the largest in the study. [Twenty-nine of the forty-four items per 


who showed poorer rdjustment than 
crure 


77“ was conje 
for their failure 


tained to the males of the group 
college males, but better than the working males. 
that this may have indicated the factor which accounted 


to enter college 
females a” 


The clerical group, consisting of two hundred ninety-tour ber 

thirty eight males, gave a profile only for the tot il group. The омы ing 
; e . work! 

of females was so great that it determined the norms for the wor | 
female 1 diffe қ lal le the tot? 

females and dilferences were not available. The profile for sd 


iables of which t 
"ibutor to 


"тоир contained twenty-two basic data vat 


choice variables were most prominent. The largest contri! ale 
over-all picture of clerical workers was the variable of 4 dislike he 
sports, although that of a dislike for parties was also sif gnificant 

second largest contributor was the var ible of a plan to enter the ғғ. 
occupations together with those of the selection of the commercia! є ж 
and typing as the favorite subject. These two clusters Were suffic ‘oe 
to account for the clerical choice in terms of the measurement pe 
used in the study It was also found that the ability variables ж 
more than sufficient to account for this status choice ind И “4 ісе» 
iectured that ability had not heen well utilized in the vocational esl 
probat ly because the lack о! control 01 the strong likes and dislikes сой“ 
interíered with maximum utilization of ability. [t might even "- vec” 
jectured that (with more ability present than used) à choice фе иле 
college entry and the clerical occupation by individuals of wr 


The subtest 0 items 
twenty- -nine males 
on for «e rer 


ibility might well be assigned to the personality. 


Test of Personality contained 


from the California 
differentiati 


for the clerical group which offered more 


than for the females. In each case, the clerical grou fi 
м $ , 
adiustment than the two school entering groups which o a! г choice 
atus 
of the personality in this sti 


evidence of the probable effect 


Doctor: 


rhteen fen 


In the sales group, there were twenty-five males 
All were eng 
who 


he exception of one male 


e total gro ip contained 


Operated a news route. The 


only three significant variable -the contribution of low social adjust 


ment, the lack of self reliance, and the lack of a sense of personal worth. 
Obviously the sales group was identifie y the persi ality make-up 
This confirms the те Its of ther sti es W ve d that 
Sales Persons a dentific v the ersonalit 10 the The 
Subtest Of personality items reinforced the prominence ot the personal ty 
ІП this status choice here w forty-three tiations fre 
Other groups which made it the largest subtest list in the study. The 
sales Broup oore stment than all other groups, with the excep 
Поп of the housewife and Armed Forces groups. According to i 
Study, the motivation to enter sales work is provided by the negative 
Mature of the pers« t those traits wh ndicate poor adjustment. 
The males who |} 1 entered the labor o pations were descr у 
ten signif ant bas ta var yle The largest contr ition was made 
by the variable ‹ f me T } t f owed by the variables of the 
Plan for entry A к) E : 4 Же ла 
Course in high - „тч 4 ‘bby 
of eight years % c ( Р, 
Test of Personality All of 
e. Ie е that t 
the father with the resultant 
& Pers tv wh А ith 
tment ¢ І was s v othe 
f twenty males—ten farmers 
" endent business ope tors 
T var es related significantly 
ty, strong dislike of any further 
to their status situat п‹ 
$ t sure [here was 


et nt 1 omparison wit otner 

е nen ve females for whom 

int relat p gh mental lity 

and an , | l'est of Mental Ability as measured in grade 
Th an aversion to the cler: 9 

of сэ Armed Forces рт 4 Г htest 

the C group profile presented an anomaly wo subtests 


alifornia 
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M 
ment in the areas of "social adjustment" and the “anti-social tendencies 
together with above average class rank were the only significant variables 
This strong motivation from negative personality measures could only 


open up a large area of conjecture аз to what these one hundred twenty” 


nine males might have done had there been no military urgency OF why 
they had made no other vocational preparation. The subtest of ten рег 
sonality items indicated that this group had the poorest social attitude 
of all the males. 

ar- 


The housewives group consisted of thirty-four females who were m 

loyed four 
. ‘> v er 

months after graduation, and five females who had undertaken oth 


^ Ls uty 
service occupations—three were waitresses, one employed in à bea ly 
significant! 


ried, in their own homes, and otherwise not gainfully emp 


parlor, and one cared for children. Seven variables were 
related to this status choice. It seemed to be determine 
background variables of a father in a managerial occupation 
than eight years of school, above the average number of siblings, 06 
average school attendance, dislike of sports and of all science subject 


а ба. + сабе 
together with the plan to marry. These variables seem to inda 
that the power of the vocational-educational plans coupled with -u* 
obstructing oc 


the pea 


e 

: E 

status choice of college entry. А subtest of seventeen items from 4 
ra y ‘ered Mo 

California Test of Personality indicated that these females differed “ 
adjustment t 


father education-occupation factors are as forceful in 


pational choice when negative as they are in positively creating 


from their peers in the showing of poorer overall 


college females but better than the sales females. :ables 
The procedures of the study provided lists of identitying Mo enc 
; ‚ 4 " еге 
which differentiated the status groups in varying ways: by the 6 amic 
қ » dyn’ 
in the number of significant variables; by the intensity of the € er 
11 1 } is Дегепсеѕ det 
power ої the factors as measured by the size о! the differe " n° 
? % қ 1 j ructure " 
mined by the chi squares; by the areas of the dynamic st Те was 
phasized; and by lominance of the personality factors. | рор!” 
be i : bh schoo 
oncluded that the items of the cumulative records о! high мә „ations 
1 Jn identne 
lations may well be used for such post high school status identi sinc 
heir potential function ^ 


and that this descriptive use is only part of thei | ^ 
the direction ©, 
hi 


they also provide indications of the intensity and > 
choice. his 


dynamic power of the factors which influence voc ational 


the personality items did not make the largest contribu 


it is evident that, 101 
thev were the most important and that they were sufficiently 
s choice can wel 


identification of each status choice 


ill. profiles that their central position in statu 
lated for further study. генше” 

[t is suggested that these results will have consider 
The profile а 


as guidance aids їп the second 


mended as a tool for the study of an individual school 
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mmaries of )c )r 1 issertations / 
u ) I ctoral D 
S ) 


: c'O0mmunity, for an 
lisi school opportanities: M pointing up 
relation - the —— чуз sentation of such ts records: It may also 
dderstandable e ^ luded in cumulative LE individuals in a 
De material to E v she iud aptitude of t 
Serve as an outline o Ш 
school and 
Planning, 
It is 
izing 


^ tion nd vo ational 
8 2 ( 1 
ttention to educatio al 

t t 10 

А . 1 i 1 

thu dire eariy 


\ecessary organ- 
his profile provides the p ura жылы 
also suggested that thi : this problem. If the " — 
device tor other v یت ییا‎ n be тес» ict 
of work already done on hi 
ation had 
a body of 
Studies 
Subtest 


) been available 

Te ша have i ч 

| nethodology, there — Occupational grouj 

қ har ^ lect. ир; | тр 

used such ition on the subject itt: Age” ^^. 
cH 4 informati > ith rewardi ig 1 А 

organized i imilar device with tool. for- the. search 

› à similar ble new 1 

^ — тзт " offers a valuable пе 

f ' items of 

Of personality 


for the pe 


)b analysis. 
rsonality components of jol 


! 
| 


ASCORBIC ACID DISTRIBUTION FOLLOWING THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF ADRENOCORTK OTROPHIN 
(ACTH), CORTISONE, OR EPINEPHRINE 


by NORMAN ALTSZULER * 

ly pertrophies 
vorkers have 
of adreno- 
adrena 


It has been reported by Selye that the adrenal gland ! 
in response to à v iriety of stress conditions. Subsequent V 


shown that stimulation of the idrenal cortex and the release 


cortical hormones (corticoids) was accompanied by a depletion 01 
ot ascorbic ас! 


ad renocortic? 
ment 0 


ascorbic ac id and cholesterol content. Adn inistration 
to rats and guinea pigs exposed to cold prevented the 


hypertrophy and prolonged their surviv il time. Similar pretreat 


ascorbic acid to adrenalectomized animals did not protect them from 
cold. ; 
The relative disappearance of ascorbic acid from the adrenal following 
stressful stimuli has led to much speculation reg irding the relation 0% 
tween the vitamin and cor al hormones. It has been reported tha 
the adrenal, though depleted of its ascorbic acid still responsive 
ACTH: that the ascorb cid pretreatment prolongs and potential 
certain effects of the glycogenic steroids; that the as orbic acid form 
1 water-soluble tatê with the glvcogenic steroid; that the ascorbic 
T in the adrenal veno blo s not ir 
| und tl the vit be ne 
function 
Acc ір to Pirani's un 
tores о! isco 1 d рог 
for an optimum function of the ena 
vt ym of ascorbic a ht be te 
t ( scort 1 V jus t es 
fore sign to detect such changes in v 
t өресі! реги following the 11€ 
ет | Furt ermore I$ h с! 
facilitatir timal functioning of th« 


Tn ' als; 
were used (1) intact ^ 
ascorbic acid ( Vitamin H prt 
animals 
nd drenale tomized anim іе 10” 
" A x i $ а S1 
treated with ascorbic acid. Animals of each type received a d жеге 
қ а. ine, af 
jection of either ACTH, cortisone, epinephrine, OF saline, m 
- - › The adre 
sacrificed at 3! ind 24 hours following injection. " 
, - 19%” 
une 9 
.% M T “. I ) ferred Ju 
ofe harge of re Elwood 1 і Phyriology 


Summaries of 
EE ыш 


spleen, liver, 


| their ascorbic acid 
und whole blood were analyzed for th 
Content, 


The animals used in 
even 


e} 


te t f irlv 
^ kept n quarters o1 fair 
> experiments were kept 

ese experin 


? 5M 
} f 


temperature, and id 


'ss to Purina Laboratory Chow and 
ree access to ] Vistar rats, weighing 180 
бар Water. The animals were young female Wistar 
240 grams, The 
Were the 


The 


8 ( t t ts $ l, and so 
у | t 
i jer vas 
juen rt їп 
its 


adrenals ot the 


lectomize nimals were removed under 

edidi Following the operation, 

К Prae eor aep dae goce | % ығ 9 рег cent 

the animals were n ntéined оа а Purine Cho Ж. Leer бы с> 

Sodium chloride solution as the only « rce of wa r. Th 

allowed at least one week to recover fr п the « i г: ім Мне 

Тһе Pretreatment with ascort icid consisted z rs Roche). at a 

dean”, acid Vitamin C, Injectable, So kr hr Ons nie tion 

dosage of 100 milligrams per 100 grams body we | ne. ~ 
Was given on the preceding evening ar the second « 

Morning, 5~7 hours prior to the experiments | мие i Poe 2 
The hormone treatments consisted of nele inje 


| ui lot 212-1 3) was given intra 
Dephrine. ог cortisone. ACTH (Armour. lot 2 


at a dosage of 2 n f 


) 00 
ЖТ 
Brams body wei I ne rin ran | y weight. 
Peritoneal], at a dosage of 0.03 milligrams per 100 р d osage oi 
Ortisone (Cortone Merck was - ; - п toneal je 

20 Milligrams per 100 gram , " E > s controls 
tions of the same volume as the hormone iniect $ $6 ving the 
, the anim ls were sacrificed at кен | (3 ras 
Injection. I а h animal was anesthet zed 1 th n« t І 1 
Per тоо 


grams body 
Sample 


blood 


Was taken by intr 


т” 3 ent) for the di 

Placed in a tube containing tr — а кеі d 
rmination of ascor E Г} эе Fr od of the 

8 *r Were Temoved, freed írom a " ; | rea 
mith Precision balance to the nearest te fa | * 

mb Placed into tubes ntainine " но 
e tissues Were prenar ; " di do 4 

cordis 


: method of Roe and Kuether 


were then e ted in 

rences Observed ¢ ( the dat vere 

4 he , nsidere 

а of error y iriance appl “тетте” А Е 
› 1 ad 7 ! 

> ET } i r period, a in 
ajor effe ус, : EME 
Ins cts were | V 


| | the hormone treatments. 
hour period f wing the orm 


hrine treatn 
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values returned to normal or above normal at 24 hours. The adrenal 
changes at the %4 hour following the two hormones were accompanied by 
an increase in the ascorbic acid values of the spleen and w hole bloot. 
Cortisone lowered (5 per cent level of significance) the adrenalascorbie 
acid only at the % hour period, but otherwise produced no changes- 


Vitamin pretreatment did not block the action ot ACTH on the 
Also, 


adrenal at the 1% hour, but dec reased the effect ot epinephrine. d 
ас! 


іп those animals ACTH and epinephrine increased the ascorbic 
concentration in the liver and blood. Cortisone increased only the bloo 
vitamin values. 

In adrenalectomized animals at the М hour period, 
out effect, while epinephrine lowered the ascorbic acid of the 


ACTH was with- 
blood af 


e А : қ ; s $ 
increased that of the spleen. Cortisone inc reased only the spleen value 


(5 per cent level of significance). TH 
The observations іп the normal rat at the %4 hour following AC 


and epinephrine, e.g. decreased adrenal ascorbic acid and a concomitant 

posed some ques 
(1) an outflow 
vitamin 
vitamith 


inc rease in the spleen and whole blood ascorbic acid, 
tions as to whether the increased values were due to: 
from the adrenal gland, (2) a decrease in the utilization of the 
the 
or (4) a diversion of body stores of the vitamin to those tissues. 4 
outflow of ascorbic acid from the adrenals was discounted on the к 
of Vogt's and Hechter's inability to detect increased amounts of asco 
adrenal. 4 
] unlikely 0 
tress 


by the specific tissues, (3) an increase in the synthesis of 


acid in adrenal vein blood following stimulation of the 


possibility of a decreased utilization of the vitamin seemec н 
tions of $ 


. ! : - . „ ч їп. 
there is actually an increased utilization and excretion of the i yere 
= pu rv 
The possibility that the observed increased values at the 4 hou 


light of numerous reports in the literature that under condi 


due to an increased synthesis of the vitamin seems dou 
the rapidity of the observed changes. That a longer per o 

ж . > 1$ “А” 
for synthesis is suggested by the finding, that in the rat, there © i 


hour lag between the time of maximal depletion ot 


acid following ACTH and the return to normal values. Thus, 
appear that the observed increased values were due to 2 livers 
ascorbic acid from other tissue reserves. on 
The observations that vitamin pretreatment decreased the “er / 
epinephrine, but not of ACTH, on the adrenal ascorbic acid at imil 
hour period, are in agreement with previous observations chat hils in 
pretreatment blocked the epinephrine action on blood cosinor t 
mice and guinea pigs. Since in those studies, the vitamin prets fort 
did not block the glycogenolytic action of epinephrine, and y" the 
probably did not act on the hormone directly, it would appear ; drent! 
blocking action of the vitamin was at the level of the pituitary- 


axis, possibly at a pre-pituitary site. 
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а Н кз ; he blood bic acid 
The finding that ACTH had no effect on the blood ascorbic acic 
Values 


i : r »»inepnhrine actually low. 
in the adrenalectomized animals, while epinephrine actually 1 
ered 


them, which contrasts with their actions to increase the blood 
Values in the normal animals, suggested that the two hormones — 
Ше presence of the adrenal gland to exert their observed actions in the 
normal, 


The action of epinephrine to increase the spleen ascorbic acid in the 
absence of the adrenal glands, demonstrated an action of the hor- 
mone which is not mediated through the adrenal cortex. Another in- 
dependent effect of epinephrine, which had been attributed to its stimula- 
tion of the adrenal cortex, is the action to lower blood eosinophils. l'his 
Was demonstrated by the ability of the hormone to produce an eosino- 
Penia in the adrenalectomized rat (Recant), and in the A 
Patient (Thorn), 


The 


lisonian 


increase of the spleen ascorbic acid following ACTH and epi- 


Nephrine may be associated with the physiological role of the gland. Tt 
May be speculated that the increased ascorbic acid concentration in the 
Spleen 


May facilitate the distribution of the vitam 


via the blood 
Cells, to perip 


heral foci of increased uti 


tion or need. The concomitant 
Tise ot Whole blood iscorbic acid and the fin lings by 
Plausibility of such a relationship. 
"Umerous investigations have been conducted to 
of ascorbic acid in the production of hormones by 
ӨЛУ Suitable explanation w« have to account f 
Pearance of the vitam from the stimulated adrenal gland l'epperman 


as a “у^ 2 ГА , 
$ shown that the add tion of ACTH to an in vitro adrenal 


preparation 
Caused in increased oxy gen utilization, while Saffran also demonstrated 
an Increased cortical hormone pr tion under similar conditions. It 
cemed feasible to extend Vogt's work. bv util in ) adrenal 
Preparation which would allow one t orrelate the 1] ascorbic 
en Concentration with the functional state of the adrenal, as well as to 
petect any shift of the ascorbic acid from the gland int surrounding 
E" medium following the addition of ACTH 
Пе adrena] айды of dach: тойа байый ЖИЛ а aies 
nder nembutal inesthes dissected free of fat. we nd then 
ected With scissors. Each sland was placed ir tube containing 2 
qj liters ої Clark-Lubs p và hate ffer solution of pH 7.4, with 
ed glucose ( 200 millograms ет ent ] ne of ti two tubes 
(Ac Milter (500 microcrame í solution of rticotropnin 
фе — Armour) was added, but was withheld from the se I 
inut » after the incubatior oth tubes w then а 
mi E" = constant temperature water bath set at 37^ С. [he f ^ 
lower; InCubation period was foun to be ideal for demonstrating the 
Ing of the 


adrenal iscorbi ] following the addition of ACTH. 
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there were 


When the incubation period was extended to 15 munutes, 
no differences between the ascorbic acid concentration 01 the experiment? 


adrenal and the control one. 

Following incubation the tubes were pla ed in cool water and each 
adren ıl was ren oved to a tube containing 5 per ent trichloroacetic ad 
bi acid Next і one п illiliter aliquot was 
ippropriate tubes con- 


hloroacetic acid, to be analyzed tor ascorbi acid. The re 
cortic? 


analyzed for 


the media by the ы 
to each tu 


to be analyzed for ascor 
removed from each buffer medium and placed into a 
taining 
maining bufter medium in each tube was then 


hormones. 


ares "dr 
l'he cortical hormones were extract 


tion о! 5 n lliliters of a chlorotorm ether (2:3) mixture 
The tube was stoppere | and shaken 100 times bv h und. The stoppt! 
was removed and rinsed off into the tu with the chloroform -ethe 
solution. The tube was entrifuged at а n ioderate speed for five 
minutes. I he spinning separ ated tl e two phases W ith a а slight protei 
layer interface [he upper waterlayer was aspirated off with 4 T 
tipped pipette I 5 de Sodium sulfate was added to the remm 
ing chloroform-ether solution to remove ll the remaining Water: he 
tube was again centrifuged. The sodium sultate packed down in ! 
bottom of the tube, carrying the protein interface laye! with it : 
; : wa 
supernatant olution о с the disso ved corti al hormones, ү 
decante nto a secon ary t ‹ Ihe first was W ashed a 4 
times with the oroform-ether solution and the w ashings adde 4 
the econd tube [he latter tube conta ned the chlorotorm- ether ۴ 
tract, W ^ then evaj ted to dryness in a vacuum desiccator ® 


MT resicuc is solve f n iliters 01 ‘ ( 
methar transferred t 4 rtz vette of а Beckman M в 
Те? 
DI ectr tnmete The wave lengt vas set at 240 milli 
, la 1 
ind the tubes were read against a methanol ! ink, Tubes conta ; 
know 11 ts ortıson acetate dissolved in bufter solution ф 
ші. cor 
nalyze қ taneously with the expe tubes und the © 
stero mcentrations were 1 nate according to Beer's Law: was 
Phe 100 госе‹ е f t extr tion о! ortic il hormon f$ 
| t 1 1 ) I I | 2 wo 726 
entica vit t t ¢ ribed by Sattran апа colleagues. Thes { bio" 
conhrmed the v tv of their chen ıl pro edures by the use ¢ ) 
log B ` and Meyer 
қ қ ecific for adrenocortical hormones (Speirs ° f "T 
" А ^ he 
It was f d that the addition of AC ГН resulted и bie the 
crease in the a renal М! ri 1 10a which was not recovere o the 
ance 1 
buft ncomitant with the disappear avere" 


ffer medium „о 


| nes Т 
there was an increase in the corti al hormo" ormon" 
very little preforme . creas 
caused 2! ы 


ascorbic са 
ın since there 15 


from the buffer med 
t ACTH undoubtedly 


Dm 


Synthesis of the 


hormones. 'Thus, since ascorbic acid is not attached to 
the Steroid molecule (Vogt, Hechter), is not incorporated into the 
steroid molecule ( Burns), and is not destroyed by ACTH (Sayers, 
Present study), 
ascorbic acid was utilized in some metabolic process related to 
Synthesis of the 


then one must conclude tł in the above preparation, 


cortical hormones 


n spite of the great accumulation of data over the past few decades, it 
appears that 


torily a і n 
mr explained. From the evaluation of the present study, and in light 
0 я . . 4 ; " 

the available know ledge, it would be difficult to correlate the in 


not one specific function of ascorbic acid с; * satisfac 


„11 vitro results as being part of one specific function of 
* The role untaining nnective tissues does r 
ibolic processes in the 
1 perhaps othe gland "reat activity, 
luteum. rhe n mmon denominator for » actions 


acid may be 
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AMERICAN LITERARY NATIONALISM AFTER THE WAR 
OF 1812: 1815-1825 
by HENRY BIRNBAUM * 


philosophy which has significantly 
Ameri- 


tof 


Nationalism, a political and social 
farrad ihia ioe a dint inal 
affected the lives of individuals and nations in the years since the 
more and more become the subj 


we d: “жы. 4 
scholarly study. "Тһе essence of this philosophy lies in the theory that the 
all other 


can and French Revolutions, has 


ion » de Т | | 
national state deserves and requires supreme loyalty above 


loyalties. As a philosophy, it influences the whole of nat onal lite and 
iffects not only the programs of political parties but also the daily 
behavior of members of society. The influence of nationalism ОП the 
politics and economics of the United States has received considerabl 
studv by historians, but the effect of nationalism on culture has not bee 
omprehensively examined. The special area of American culture 9 
hich this study concentrates is literary nationalism in the years from 
1815 through 1825. 

The present research carries forward the studies in nationalis? 


Uni- 


he George Washington 
y ni- 


formulated and directed by Bolwell at Th 
on literar 


versitv. It is the third in the planned series of projects 
"unes ume nurse с ; ( Cole 
tionalism. Already completed are the doctoral dissertations or 
» } | 4 i ssi К 
(1939) which presented a of nationalistic expression : 
4 t : : қ : ‘lad ех 
the period 1775-1800, and ot Co ly (1949) which made à detailed =; 
divisio? 


amination of the literature of the years 18 1815. Тһе tour 
of the subject used by both Cole and Cober employed: 


І. Writ ngs concerning Nat nalisn д? 
II. Writings concerning the Theme ої а National Literature айо 


National Culture 


lv were again 


| Themes 


І] MI Se e s 4 с | 
III. Nationalistic Literary Exploitation of Americat 
r1 m А : i 
IV. Cultural Features with Nationalistic Implications. ¢ the 
The first division is concerned primarily w ith the expression б ‘cal 
^ ce 
principles of nationalism ith the bu rade | active politi 
f | па 11181 with the contributions made by * d with 
leaders to specialized programs such as economic nationalism, ab n 
s : а sect 
the support given to such programs bv writers and editors. Гһе i 
ge 6 ri | descri? 
division concentrates on the demand for a national literature, ming 
, қ . erco 
tion of the obstacles to its fulfillment, and suggestions for V mate 
those obstacles. The third presents the exploitation of American T 
. , . 1 1 ) 1 re 
rials and themes in response to the demand des ribed in the P fof 
u 


қ qm z x ystit 
division. Тһе fourth division, though not intended аз a subs 


more intensive studies by social historians, presents evidence erature 
tionalism in cultural areas which are related to and affect marily 
The items included in this study are based upon an examination P 
1 roles 
“АВ. 1945, AM. 1946, New York University; Ph.l j June 9, 195^ 
har of rese Robert Wh v Bolwe Pr r n Literature 


shed between 
the findings and 
th 


9f the fiction, poetry, dram: 
the years 191: па 


Opinions 0! many 


letters and 
1 ol 
erature and the 


ot 
dresses 


m had a consi 


| ] hose ears. 
made during those y 


followed closely the 
f 01l1 1 
W r € “ à ж he 
v i : d | force in the 
erable еПес( ироп the lit« rature tionalism was the only force i 
| hat nation: n 
а Of 1812 it 1$ not claimed that r 


Browth of literature dur 


it . | im fl yurished 
и 1512 nationalism 
à n a of War of 1812, n ; 
Immediately follow a Чи »ressional leader 
der the active encourage er 4 


mic, and military 
$0 t to velo рї , 


" 1 
Nationalism, Their 


es, seemed 
4 rt І І 
effo 


" in the war. Na- 
to be more effective be ( : the rect 


" 1 0¢ 5 in Cun- 
UN ted by t t o: 2 ; vaken 
temporar magazine ` news} - : W! «ucl ) кин 
Pride in the n ti ind à sense = a ret t cribed 
Seldom Outlined spec rs A the like 
“Rational c] t tional fe« 
Paulding К... жс that | | 


Wn and Г y 
сап Citizer to the nat 
tions Tepresented 


tionalism 
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devoted to the theory 


and principles of nationalism than had earlier decades. In the perio 
to create a sense о! nationality. From 
requ red continual 
e ol 


1525 yielded a much smaller quantity of essays 


1775 1500 it had been necessary 
1800 through 1515, the idea of American nationality 
1. Thus in plac 


reaffirmation. After 1815, however, it was accepted. 
leaders substitute 


1, economic 04 


theoretical and general essays, writers and political 
yolitical nationalisn 
turn from theoretical to prac 
als to 
lism 


vrtings on more specin programs: [ 
tionalism, and military nationalism, 1 


tical aspects indicates that nationalists were directing their appe 


larger portions of the population The base of American nationa 

was expanding. : 
tical natior ts met the ‹ llenge of disunion by ridiculing faction 
bv attempting to turn public attention to British. threats against 
‘rican security. [hey supported internal improvements such ® 
roads nd ‹ anals whk h would bind the nation improve communicatio! 
ind encourage national expansion. As the threat of a third war wit 
England was removed, toreign policies were promoted which would 


n family 
8 did not 
politic 


establish the United States as “the natural head of the America 
in the Western Hemisphere. Although contemporary Americat 


fully realize it, the Monroe Doctrine was the most important 


nationalistic statement of the decade. 4 
ч x 1 ; ‘les all 
Economic nationalism received sup} ro riters like Niles % 

Mathew Carey and from congressional 


Merchants and traders from New England lost their 


free-trade policy against the persistent calls for high tariffs an 
1 e-t ет y г ( 1 pe ul I Б Niles 


protected economy. The Weekly Register, « lited a 


was the unofficial organ of economic nationalism, preaching hooks 
war-born industries and self-sufficiency. Mathew Carey $ three 4 
fully PF 


economy, 


n economics pointed out the need for a complex 
economy» 


tected in the early stages of its development. A complex 


predicted. would result in national prosperity. "Jay: 


: - : '4] ; 
Military nationalism was actively sponsored by С alhoun * 
Paulding, and western editors such as : 


and supported by Niles, 
е nat of à 7. 
from the threat Niles 


Hunt of Kentucky. It received its impetus 
British i first five vears of the decade. Bot - 
and Calhoun exploited this danger to encourage military € 
Niles regularly reported on British schemes and called for an е 
1 more ships for the ni 
plomats, 
reductions in kes- 


nvasion during the 


иһ the 
army, additional fortifications, ani кул . 
reconciliation effected by British and American di 


tionalism suffered a temporary reversal « used by 


" , : ras a § 
military expenditures. Throughout the period, Paulding W% ritten not 
: aa W 
man for an enlarged navy. His series on naval history WAS te 
E crea 
but to 


only to present a record of American naval exploits 


“rallying point” for national allegiance. 
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the colonial period, especially the ex- 


ploits of the Puritan settlers and the struggles of the pioneers, wert 
recommended. ‘The pre-Revolutionary period was favored by critics 
would make bette? 
reluc 
felt 


found in history. ‘The events of 


because of the romantic notion that remote materials 


subjects for fiction and poetry. For similar reasons, critics wers 
tant to recommend the events of the American Revolution; it was 
that they were too recent for effective literary exploitation. 


The function ot the literary criti received special attention. 


Three 


separate views on the subject could be discerned: (1) that native W riters 
should be treated with preference, but only when their works hi ad "e 
sta rd of merit: (2) that native writers should submit to the standar® 
of European critics in order to guard against imperfections and 4 
develop literary perte tion ind (3) that native writers, despite фе 
flaws. should be given a generous reception. l his last view was рне 
strong support by reviewers ind editors because ot the notion di 
American literature required only encouragement, not direction. 


Among the obstacles to literary gr« wth. the following were 


| 1 1 } 


і t 1 
1 . 1 ! 1 rest 
the utilitarian demands of American lite; the strong politic 1 -— ( 
i я : „пез“? ' 
the public, and hence the general aj thy towards artistic € » 
lications " 
‚ es 


ind partially as rationalization of the failure of American sive 


4. . " i 7 р 
hieve first rank in the literature ої the world. Despit this iml tis- 
" 1 T hich degree of 52 
oweve there was generally a high С 
f tate of development of American literature. liter? 
1 
Ў veloping the lemand for а national re 
( in ‹ ioping 1 "hae АИА Jiterat"" 
ture own by tl A realizat of the importance 0! 1 25 
i ; " 1 |, recognize. ^ 
to the advancement of culture National materials were lly used 
= mS | Ша ұға ‚ reader genera бс 


National h 


a principa] d 


the Rey 


volution 
Was alway. 
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admiration. Ав such, he usually played no more than a passive role, 


but his appearance in fiction served to intensify the contemporary love 
of Americans for the “father of our country’ The incorporation | 0 
Washington into fiction, of course, ran counter to the warnings of critics 
who felt that he was too sacred for fictional exploitation. Although he 

| Cooper 


had been xxr earlier in the drama, it took the le adership of 


who sketched him in The Spy to overcome this taboo in the novel. M 
The effect of nationalism on areas of ct Ініге other than literature stl 
. | tt 

social historians. Yet one cannot help but no 


awaits detailed study by 


how intricately the contemporary nationalism was woven into the fabric 
of the nation. In the post-war decade, new organizi ations were forme 
—historical, politic al, scientific, ind military—which added to the гом! 
of American nationalism, Leading writers and critics were promine? 
members of these societies which sought to collect and preserve Ате!" 
сапа and to commemorate national events. These literary leaders 41% 
supported other cultural programs, such as the movement for а nations 
university and the effort to create a native variant of the English - 
guage. Contemporary nationalism was so generally pervasive det 4 
had alre begun to infect American Pr: testantism with an anti-C? 
olic nativism, and was also helping to change the newspaper into a f 
for nationalistic indoctrination, showing how directly related was = 
literary nationalism of the period to the whole of American cm 
It is surprising, therefore, that contemporary political problems di m 
show themselves more clearly in the belletristic writings of the есй ic 
] pprenticeship, patriot 


Perhaps in this period of continuing literary ар 
lling to expose their major national problems. he 


writers were unwi 
writer 


With the emergence of Cooper and Bryant as major fe? 
United States had produ ed at least two literary artists whose т N 
were valued on both sides of the Atlantic. Irving, well receive 
Bri re rs. was not popular with American n ationalists һесаш” st 
his admirat of Eneland. A significant characteristic of the n nd 
of the vears between 1815 and 1825 was the acceptance of the novel ri 
ts st ‹ exploitir Ате ın themes The similarity of the ades 

0 by m rv nationalists during this per od to those of previous ес pa 

ә } natu a ч 


nt that the post-war nationalism was 
7 
775 to 1515 


tinuing development of th« ionalism from 17 i 
war period. however, there was a gradual shift from à concentra 
on the defense of Am in. literature a st foreign criticó j 
more positive program of developing native literature. In ы ease 
defensive literary nationalism, the end of the de ide reve: aled a^ of such 
in imaginative literary prod iction und a growing acceptance ive the 
works by American audiences. By 1825 it was possible to pere 
beginning of "the sweep ot assertion" in American literature. 


STUDIES OI PHENOLIC 
PEUTIC AGENTS 


by the smaller y ( not рее 
terial, and rickettsial ectior 
PSittocosis-lymp} yma \ 
biotics, ch] iramphenicol ї 

on {peut ( 1 n 

‘his 8 қ | 
inhibitor, Was 1 take І 

the stand -4, + e} vh t 
Y-SK f Ty ; А 
Pounds as inhibito ts v $ 


the findi 


ysten ( 1 this stuc 
мале tes Of in vitro tc ; : 5 
Were Inc ubate l, 1 llv for four 
tissue was evident " 
lasts. In routine tec of the ed 
"i 100 LD and the desir. à 
ness of a given ompo nd \ 

Wide тап, Cem Ny. 


entration inhibitir 
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hibit Orv rat 
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ami 4 nin пар} 
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imin » P-denzylaminophen 


Ine, 
| апа $- methylaminophe ol 
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viruses 
ST \ € 
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l'he v tudy was the 
$ I ( 10! m- 
| 
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tw t viability of 
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y t the tissue to 
( s f to have as 
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effective than those m 


hydroxyl groups in the para position being more 
those in t е 


the ortho position, which in turn are more effective than j 
ашы қ n 

meta position. The exception to the above requirement for à seco 
. А е, 

hydroxyl group is replacement with an amino group In this instanc 
Sub- 


addition only in the para position produced in ейеспуе ompound. 
ineffec 


stitution on the hydroxyl amino group rendered the compound 1 


tive, except where a benzyl group was substituted on the amino grou up. 
T | 1 ter 

Additional products of these parent compounds may or тау not 4 
d on the basis 


ir effectiveness. However, the result cannot be predictec 
of the available evidence. 


Expe riments conducted to determine at what level the drugs W 
rucidal pro 


ere ac 
perties 


11 


ing showed that all but four were able to exert their vir 
i i қ 4 4 to 8 
upon the virus within the host cell. Infected tissue was exposé s 
x М . “” 209 
for 24 hours, at twice and five times the minimal effective concent n 
i . x А x а 
At the end ої this time, the drug was repi iced by complete medium adt 
* h А мел 
incubation was continued. Repeated w: ishings of the tissue were 


during the next 45 hours in an effort to remove excess drug. 
observed frequently during the period of prolonged in ubation fo 


In order toi 


dence of virus-induced degeneration of the fibroblasts. гой 

complete removal of the drug from the tissue environment, €x xplants ! 

each of the experimental tubes were suspe nded in other culture d 

containing fresh tissue with actively growing fibroblasts. In iota dr 
B only after 


stances virus was detected, at both drug concent! itions, 


above procedure had been carried out. The four drugs W 
able to exert their effect on the virus at the intracellular 


amino-1-naphthol, p-aminophenol, gallic acid, and toluhydré 


hich wer? 
level Wé ere ft 
quinone. 


were 


that га remaining eleven compounds ia 
1 be en init 


was assum 


trate the host cell and attack the virus infection which hac ett 

Subacute chronic toxicity tests of the fifteen effective compounes for 
done on mice. Drug was incorporated into the special diet prepare the 
this purpose. The amount of food consumed and the weight Any 


erio0« 
one day per! New 


animals were determined reg ilarly tor a twenty | М h 
t drupe 
of € ; drug 


decrease in weight indicated too great à oncentration 
animals were started at lower concentrations, until a qué antity ^ ent of 
was reached at which there was some gain in W еі ght. The i that 
drug tolerated by mice in their diet was determined jn the T: yit 
these effective compounds might be tested in higher animals | ит? 
poliomyelitis virus nei ;r abil 
Twenty-six naturally occurring compount 1s were tested for e vitamin 
y These included * ance 0! 


to antagonize the inhibition of virus by 
^ са 
The арр г егі. 


itathione. г 
indicate? ^" y but 


hexoses, amino acids, and the tripe] tide, 
antagonist 


virus in the presence of both inhibitor and bout by 

. 25 і about 9) y- 

Glutathione was able to reverse the inhibition brought à ,-hydr?" 
htl oresorcinol, anc 


he drugs, hexylresorcinol, nap 
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STUDIES ON NEURO-MUSCULAR FATIGUE 
KATHERINE VIRGINIA GREENE * 


Three different experimental attacks were made upon the ability of 
The first part 0! 
the investigation was devoted to an analvsi 01 the elitects of varying 

ind measuring 


! " Л 1 
skeletal muscle 1n а laboratory animal to do work. 


the frequency of st mulation applied to the sciatic nerve 
i y уч t 
the response of th oleus and gastrocnemius mus les. The second par 
ot the st involved the analysis of the effects of variations in caroti 
blood pre e upon the response 01 the soleus muscle The third phas 
of the work w oncerned with the influen of certain drugs upon 
lood pressure | soleus muscle response. ; 
The cat served as the experimental animal throi ghout this investif 
tior The $ neton method of decerebration was employed to ей 
1 de е 
nate the use of anesthetics during the course of experimentation. B al 
n п = 4 2 » t 
nesthesi was used during the decerebration process. Experime 
measurements were not started until approx imately one hour after 
Кл фал А that the ether influence was no longe: tangible. 
: - і Bt" ‘ b els wert 
Carotid ood pressures and the skeletal muscle tension levels е 
} d ы 1 1 * "n „ meas r 
the | point variables measured апа compared [hey were dy 
| le | 1 1 n best 4620) 
in te s of resting levels lasting long enoug! to establish the 269% 14 { 
' ol 1 қ 4 section 9 
state Xtainable before t plication of a stimulus or the 10) 
| "HU v atio 
study has employed the behavior Of the nerve muscle prepar” ете 
n / Гһе в t nerve was severe 1 as stimulating electrodes t 
1 | ! ; ^ я s : : w 
slipped over the ре heral end The n es of the hind lim b 
denervate: n the ttachn М + the trochanter were ~ 
rae ; s ң ontribut! £ 
This procedure reduced any accessory me hanisms from © solet 
to the response of the muscle being studied. The tendons of е? at 
1 4g an 
id trocnemius muscles were detached from the 08 calet ) plo 
1 1 а . 
hed to ré > levers. The muscles retained their re ын 
: i to te 
A ever effort W f to prevent any disturbance 
al ov t T^ 
T А › 0! 
Гһе Мо essures wer ‹ nm. of Hg. and mc ІП 
s ponsi were ) 
the experiment fen ч 
the r« Its were recor le sq 
these are functions of tension “pull”, o i 
Eu j Т { ~ 0 4. 
The first part of the investigation supplied the evidence ' the suc 
called stimulation frequency о! hoice", which was used gs f the 
> iyeness 
ceeding part The si id phase developed the responsive ^ 
Unive a» 
М «hington se 
oA i AM The George Washi | Lee 
D i | $ i esearch: Chester Elwoo 
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pressure < nges 

Soleus mus, le, in relation to « tu " га А ation frequency 
muscle was contracting to the “Choice™ s Il of idiots 
Origin, such a$ spontaneo 5 OT прт = neres. ind. 
moderate stimulation of the v > 
to Моо4 volume increase cause y tran p oved th 
: Тһе third phase of the M < v= у press 
frequency of choice and the data gathered fre чаганы 
Upon Muscle tension concentrated n ~ a тэме: 
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2. The frequency of stimulation required to produce "astrocnemius 
muscle contraction fusion, or tetanus, was 20725 stimuli per second. 
the soleus muscle was 
was 40745 


jon 


3. The optimal frequency of stimulation for 
20-25 per second while that for the gastrocnemius muscie 
that stimulat 
for the 


1 of 


stimuli per second. By optimal frequency was meant 


rate which would produce the greatest extent о! contraction 
longest time. When there occurred very in the leve 
response over à period of time, it was called a "steady st 


lange 


state in the order 
¢ statistical S£ 


+. The soleus.muscle responded with the best steac 


20, 35, and *50 stimuli per second, with no difference Of 
nificance between the frequengies ої 20 and 35. 
< The gastrocnémius muscle responded with the best steady state 
n the order 50, 35, and 20 stimuli per second. Ea frequency 79 
significantly different from the other ir iting that the gastrocnemius 
was more definitely attuned to st mulation rates than was the soleus 
muscle. > 
6. Experimental evidence showed that a stimulation frequency of 3? 


per second was the most suitable tor both muscles when re 


simultaneously to stimulation of their common sciat 


fore, a stimulation frequeney of 35 per second was called 


of choice, f 

, r . ; " cally; 

т. When contraction or tension-areas were те isured planimetr? ; nd 
К . . "EIU 

after using the same stimulation frequencies às above, it was “е 
of choi’ 


that the frequency of 35 per second proved to be the frequency 


by thi 


8. The response used to determine the | 


8 met! od 
m ; the 
attern. of behavior се 

7 
пеат the beginning 


lifterent stimulation frequencies were obtained 
ile then. 


d 
the fatigue experiments, since the muscles were most ар 


ed to the control animals à 


the various frequencies were 
} 


ours during the fatiguing process, the relationships between hanged 
^ ; i : ha 
ent frequencies remained the same; only the extent of tension * 
showing a relative decrease for all frequen: ies. : tal 
r} 1 1 Jetermine v 
9. When the frequency of 35 per second was used to 46 n time 
. ; . | „ mea 
time required for complete fatigue, it was observed that thed $c that 


I ) 
ils died at this ume, ` 


for the controls was 7.16 hours. The anin 
absolute fatigue occurred simult ineously with death. f stimt” 
I ` luded tl d à { : he frequency % Í 
t was concluded that the effect of varying the treq cities 0 

1 ; ЖТС „110016 , 
lation upon skeletal muscle was due to the individual рға id 
“ 1 rectly 
the muscles themselves. Stimulation of the muscies direct? 159 
5, and 2 


response to 20, - it (һеге 
he sciatic nerve ov ‘bitinê 
s were inh 


give as sharp a differentiation in pattern 
stimuli per second as did th stimulation of t 
junction 


was no reason to believe that the myo neural 


iny trequency. 


Bulboi ipnine decre sed the ability of the muscle to 


to different f 
directly, The 
an 


ic - ^ 0 
ilated th the sciatic nerve or 
hen stimulated tl t i 
requencies wher 11 чалучы a s 


muscle vascular system 


8 le by the transfusion of 
A | 1 through the muscle by the t 
Improvement ot blood flow thr ) ig net HERE Жи 
i 1 ra ein impro 1 ti res} 
Inger’s solution into the femoral ү i [ 
Muscle to both nerve and direct stimul а. nc ae 
t y “ , 
Interpretation of the degree of fatigue he muscle under observa 
4 " E 4 т ulat n for the musci : 
at the optimal frequency of stimu s : € î ts 
i ] "qi ісу trom y 
Чоп, Returning to the optimal freque 
Improve the response. | is oes Lee 
1 Т үбеп ‹ 
Fatigue in the peripheral neuro-muscula dites Bass dte 
ie animal, providing : ns hi 
absolute until the death of the anim rete rest 
employed to disturb myo-neural conduction 


t PON THE 
T OTID BLOOD PRESSURE Upon 
Гнв ЕРРЕСТ OF VARIATIONS IN CAROTID Bro R 


USCLE TENSION 
MAINTENANCE OF SKELETAL Mt 


I 


| ond llel to 
muscle tensions in the control animals — c: 
Моо Pressure changes. When the blood pressure — de 
Spontaneous, decreased by vagus nerve s к ue 4с 
nerve Stimulation, or increased by transfus on, the ж. CN 
to 35 stimuli рег second—followed the blood press с 
Instance 


amount 


rreater than the ten | 
of blood pressure response was ¢ ( dede 
оп response in all of the above experiments ex ept , и ЕЕ 
fusion Series, the mean muscle tension increase was 25-15 y 
than that Observed in the blood pressure, - 
1 1 nahin rotid 
t was concluded that there was a direct relations! ) а 
blooq Pressure and skelet il muscle tension in wt if E 
wens Ex eptions w ere obs rved - -- 
А Imposed upon the animal su — 
Pitressin, Ог when the nre ERDE т | bu ос: 
nme Which, in the normal animal i fase for v Р 
. n; EEN 
Тнк EFFECT OF CERT ІМ Davce am R тема Mew: 
CAROTID 


үе Af, LE : 
BLOOD PRESSURI AND SOLE! | 
Or less. 1:100.0€X 


11 қ Y ы 
tension їп all instar | 
as A: 'as а unique 
48 did the Ы 
ч hed 


Pressure. No other 
the ability of 
tension, 


finding. T! 


' tension increased alr 
| 
ооа 


adrenalin 


2 
7 
^ 

H 

+ 
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bodv weight caused an increase in blood pressure but à decrease in muscle 


tonc. 
ight caused 


14. Pitressin in doses of 1 ипи per kilogram of body we 
doses 


the same type о! result in the controls as was observed with large 


| „ram of body weights 


| 
of adrenalin, but for a different reason. 
| 
| :100,000 per kilog 


15. Mecholyl, in doses of 72 cc. 1 


caused a decrease 1n both blood pressure and muscle tension. 
t body weight 


16. Histamine, in doses of 2 cc. 1:25,000 рет kilogram of 
ed a decrease in both Мо d pressure and muscle tension, similar ® 
that observed with mecholyl, but for a different reason. 
d the 


ressor drugs influence 


It was concluded that pressor and dey 
^ x 2 е 

muscle tension observed indirectly by altering yc 
-aroti 


| hanges ІП t 


degree OI 


muscle-vast rn | I [he direction of the cha 

blood pressure and muscle tension were often the sams, but there Waf 

[req rently a statistically sig! ificant difference in the amount of change 

when the controls were compared with the experiment 1] inimals. Ме) 
essi 


versal effects were noted with agents such as adrenalin and pitt 


which decreased the muscle-vas« ular bed. 


ink 3 ” ; " RE 
[ug Errects Оғ BULBOCAPNINI TREATMENT Upon BLOOD PRESSU 


AND SKELETAL MUSCLE TENSION 


fatigue time trom 7- 


17. Bulbocapnine reduced the mean 
| fatigue and deati J 


bsoiute 


the control animals to 2.91 hours 
n the controls, but the bulbocapmine 
experimental a 
animals V 


п 1 
simultanecousiy 


while the 


were in good condition. Muscle tension reti rned when the 


experienced complete must ilar fatigue 


kept until the drug was exe reted or otherw ise destroyed. ‘mals 
lbocapnine 


e for bull 


tates of response in mus le tension, like thos 
more Of the 


to develop steady st 
; rate skeletal 


and perpetui 


18. It appeared generally impossi 


- "T 4 1 
in control experıments. [he drug removed one OT 
[ requirements necessary to maintain 


tension ; 
қ ; res 

19. julbocapnine decreased the convincing differences 1n the hen 
, 17 

and 50 per second, even А 


to the stimulus frequencies о! 
controis. : 


blood pressures we re as high OT 


‚г than in the 
20, There was parallelism between the response 0! А 
| | | pressure was changing 


з ; ation. 
taneously, or responding to vagus and scia stimulatio өсе 
] Ilelism. Тһе skeleta 


decreased or destroyed this par 
hxation A ere 


obser, 
often tatic 


blood pressure changes when the 
tic nerve 


capninc 


tension appeared to be static, or in à state ot 


21. Spontaneous changes in blood pressure, which were ors 
- s ady 97 
in control animals, were usually reduced or changed to а ste? 15 t? 30 
arkedly 197 


state. Carotid blood pressure usually de reased m 


minutes atter intray 
the drug effect 

22. In the transí 
Parallelism be 


The 


23. Bulbox 


tween 
respon e 


fraction ( 
Such 
Portant 


were th 


Contributing 4 
g fa 


)Critone 


ning u ( 

large doses of adrenalin 1 
Sponses to both s n 
duced, 

24. Bulbocapi ine blocke« 
оу], Pitressin, and hist 

25. Bulbocapnin 
slightly. but had no eftect 
and histamine experiment 

It Was conclude ] that th« 
Plained by the apparent 
RA пе ар 1 
The Muscle vascularity w 
Чергеѕѕог ents w 
ше blood vessels of the n 
themselye 

The influence of bulbo 
enc » 

> Of adrenalin, where t 
D'etely blocked and the « 


f that exhibited 
a Pronounced stal 


1 
al 


was worn oft. 
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STUDIES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PINE MYCORRHIZAE 


by EDWARD HACSKAYLO * 


association with ont 


Interdependence of organisms living in close : 
ion wit 


another is common in nature. Lichenous fungi in combinat 
> “ео- OF 
algae, leguminous plants in combination with bacteria, and ecto 
. 2.4 . * i ^ $ 
endotrophic mycorrhizal fungi within roots of woody and herbaceou 


In ectotrophic 
1g roots 


structure which has 
al aspect 

Mf 
To date there 19 n 
g mycorrhi- 
d althou£ 


plants are widespread examples of this phenomenon. 


mycorrhizae specific soil fungi encompass and invade the absorbir 


of trees, creating a characteristic dual organism 
been the subject of study from morphological and physiologic 


since the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
agreement among workers on the mechanisms involved durin 


zal formation or how they function after becoming establishe 


many theories have been advanced. ed 
А . Е" c 
It had been shown previously that mycorrhizal formation 1$ influen 


by several factors among which are (1) the concentration of 1 
ydrates 


in the soil and (2) the presence of an excess of soluble carbohy нее 
so that mycorrhizal u 


пеп 


within the roots of trees. There is evidence al 


: : : „qorri 
are greatly stimulated by exudates from living roots. After тусо 
have formed, the fungi are functional in the transter of inorganic t 

the hos 


organic nutrients from the surrounding medium into roots of 


plant. The nutrients are then translocated to other portion ats 
Of the various techniques used to study the physiology of mycorrhi ple 
radioactive isotopes and excised root cultures have become V4 е 
assets in recent years. MN 
The writer has been concerned with investigations representing ti 
tain restricted phases of the mycorrhizal relationship. Using ғ. 
techniques throughout, the work consisted of (1) developing " гї, 
borato" 


technique for pure culture syntheses of mycorrhizae in the la Mill. 
virginiana ^ 


(2) pure culture synthesis experiments involving Pinus sion 0 one 
ind Swedish tungi 3) the influence of glucose on the product! 4 il- 
g E ¢ Pinus я 

о Pin 


or more growth-promoting metabolites by excised roots "T 
corrhizà 


1 
vestris L., and (4) a study of the effects of glucose on тус ifi 
1 Р . „ cultur*? 
velopment in intact plants of Pinus silvestris grown in pure CU nt 
f a n had 19 
Гһе use of quartz sand moistened with a nutrient solution in 


. oat езе 
of mycorrhizal synt he 


been the standard procedure for studies at 
experiments m 


aseptic cultures. Early іп 1952 the writer began 


n n „біч 
( yeorge W ishington І niversity in attempt to find mee : solu 
| ; ` ; jen ^ 
etter physical properties. Terra-Lite moistened with à nu оте b 
1 s " ke [Ol 
tion adjusted to pH 4.0 was autoclaved in culture flasks ! 
24 
9. 
d June ме 
* Al i The George Î І Ph.D. conferred / Y 
1 i AM I қ W " е ) 7 Botany villiam 
essor are { re ! Lawson Edwir cut ғо) ۴ ‹ pore 
ў (diu M 


Summarie 
2 


Introduction 


"РҮ seedlings into 
Манба تیت‎ shines, қ «бары 
the бі Inc hene f the substrate we 1 ف‎ eth zae 
hiota rha les ( Vitt Q T. 1. Aíter 7 IT I mtns ‹ -% a> шу ; ment 
had formed on the root systems of the pine lants В. ( ic Р п t 
and growth of the shoots was excellent Refinement « : З м te 
Was Carried out in 1 pps i, owede - га | ГҺ. Fr., 
Boletus variegatus Sw т. and Rhiz p n roseoius LA E 1 nts 
known to be mycorrhiz on the tree єў 2 | tor | ng | 
Were inoculate Wit тусе — nt ng м | ' d " he 
and abund int mycorr} - е | r cult - 
time Previously luired for mvcorrhiz tormatior 1 sin сш 
Was redi ed by t! treatment : 
Terra Lite was prove —— 9 ә, | | 
thetic Cultures he ( t needs | : n 
(2) It possesses n wat € ibil | - 
Need fey ет additions of solut — ; | "both pir 
tamination: , +/ 1t provides exceller no , H io 4 
Toots and tungi. Terra-Lite ha мез чийе з matis oil | 


: solution: 
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1 
cent glucose concentration favorable to fungus growth. It was found 


roots of Pinus silvestrii 
Stimulation was irregu- 
ations. 


that when grown in 4 per cent glucose, excised 
induced greatest stimulation to the mycelia. 
biected to lower concentr 


larly less when the roots had been sul 

The millior қ қ қ 1 П rei 5 

Гһе milligrams of mycelium per milligram of root based оп dry weight 
| the contro 


followed a similar pattern [he amount of mycelium in 


L } } 

flasks without roots was una ountably greater than expected. 
Y 

above surrounded by 


vas 
gatus, there W*' 
levels stimulate 


! 
Іп agar plate assays consisting of roots grown as 


agar containing a mycelial suspension of Boletus тати 


1 p 1 } 
clear evidence that the roots grown at various glucose 
| Л А ce at 
| the fungus more when they had been grown at 4 per cent than those 
\ „ү t “ner ғ 1 і yas 
lowe oncentrations. Uniformity in the decrease of stimulation wa 
— mw T 4 „ trom 
presumably caused by а slow diffusion of a stimulating substance fro 


the roots. " 
Excised roots were grown also in solution cultures wherein the osmotic 
pressures were not compensated with xylose. The range 

| tions was from б per cent to 0.25 per cent glucose. When inoc 
| with mycelial suspensions of Boletus variegatus and Rhizopogon rose 


" ` 7 ri 
as above, it was found that greatest stimulation to the tungi ur: 


at 2 per cent. 


it 4 per cent and 6 per cent but decreased sharply 


Id 
| | ratio of milligrams of mycelium to one milligram of root based м- at 
weights was higher at 6 per cent glucose and diminished regula? 
lower concentrations. The mycelial development in control flasks (19 , 
552) 


ing roots) was only a fraction of those with roots. An agar plate ? s 
diminishing 


showed greatest mycelial stimulation at 4 per cent glucose, 


regularly at the other concentrations a 
1 ; М і . 
Attempts were made to grow excised radicles of Pinus silvest e 
" r 
l'erra-Lite moistened wit | nutrient solution The substrate оғы 
! ıs amounts of glucose. [he radicles grew to some extent at yen 
í " 4 ^ ra 
ent glucose but not at lower concentrations. When the concent un 
“ r 
was increased from 4 per cent to 6 per cent or 8 per cent, th het 
| ‚ | ‚ fur 
i | геп ned ve however there was ev ence that ittle if any к ted 
| "T ed ! 1 $ «(пша 
owth occurred. Ап agar plate assay revealed that the roots cent 
f „] % 4 / } М 1 er 
elium of Boletus variegatus most when maintained at 4 P 
rlucose, less at 6 per cent, and not at all at 8 per cent. ° 
І 4 00 
Іп these experiments the excised pine roots grown 10 solutions . 
" oduc 


mycelial pr nt 
] to the amo 
0 stimulat 


taining various concentrations of glucose stimulated 
of Boletus variegatus and Rhizopogon roseolus as compares 


There was als ns 
concentrati 


of mycelium grown in the absence of roots 


. я 
of B variegatus by roots grown in Terra Lite containing 


: e ‘Lely that 
ot g ose of 4 per cent or О per cent It thus seems likely : sible 


or more 
ucose р 


at 


increased growth was due to the production of one 


ompounds by the roots rather than to the amount of gl 
т any influence of the glucose 15 rel 


within the roots. WI} 


43 


to the composition of the compound ( s) or to metaboli 


processes involved 
in its Production is not known. сере , 
To test the eff ts of 1 n the medium on myc гаі devel- 
Opment in intact | t ; stris see е grow 1 aseptic 
l'erra.] ite cultu: cose was ded nitial me n but 
after Sixty days it was dde to the ltures in nounts resulting in a 
Tange of trom 0.05 per cent to 2 per cent ose. At the s 
5 - x Lis ^o 
Suspensions of B Metus м at Cen n , , 4777, 
^ thirty 
gon roseolus were etted into the flasks After ar t 1 rty 
! 
ы” *Xamination of th, tures rev n ses progres N | 
leavier mycelia] growth w -— Р itrat { | 
Nycorrhizae formed It : r vith ( 1 | 
ith Boletus variegatus and Rhizopogon roseolus the greatest per 
entare 


roots nverted to r it 0.5 pe 
Cent glucose At tration a there was found the greatest | 
Percentage Of coralli mycorrhizae and the greatest thickness of z | 
tles, Hartig net development was not ver r tne two species | 
af tung » Fey mycorrhizae formed in the mec taining I per cent 
ғ 1 hol; t root | 
бает с 108 lhis would indicate that the metab lism ‹ : 
0 T Р е ^ 1 1 
T of the fungus at those concentra? Was s Несі 1 
e » restricted | 
Ty ‘tration into the intercel] r regions of t tex was res l | 
lree Possible explan itions for this are ; that the fungi w not 
Producing Pec tin spl tting enzymes it unts t these concen 
Tations. 1 м | في‎ t inia | 
"e ns (2) that the rox ts were preventing hyph al penetrat y pr 
Chon of Опе or more s ibstances inhibitory to the f 
м roots ha 


ГНЕ ATTENUATION OF SECOND SOUND IN LIQUID 


HELIUM Il 


WILLIAM BERT HANSON * 
at 


Liquid h m w first | 
t І 141 ч canc í Kar erlingh Onnes * 
the eiden laborator ut tl Б as 
مھا‎ à the discover ( th ond order phase 
an on t 1 т 
: ]u 2 6°К w » mad 1927 [he 
. 1 I ( \ | exist a V t tical te mperatur* 
1a1 K tt ent › * "og 
| $ re ( ' helium I^ 80% 
| um II" respectiv clium 11 phase has Bf 
n to ж t t ter one 
per ( it K a + appears that # 
| دک‎ a H iry to create solid helium 
even at te 24 tuat f 
: V ветр, d 5 оп is brought about because of the 
д 1 i ; \ l \ tw n the nmet | im atoms and 
high zero point ener vhich they possess due to their emall mass 
ie Zero t ene { n 1 1 nt 
-- . Pn ; ІЗ in 1 vera] time irger than the laten 
eat of tl - is ‘ee ^ 18 here 
ь так iquid helium a true quantum liquid wher 
macroscopic quantum effects should be observed 
The liquid-l و‎ Ve 
( iquid-liq t поп T " 4 
| t ” ransition temperature has been n тей the Jambd 
oint (À-point) поо ай 4 ‘¢ uf 
: г point) because OF the similarity between the specific heat cur 
or th« quid in this region letter lambda F London 
R | ‚г lambda. : ^ 
first proposed that the A-t: | ;c- Ei 
dh ‹ \ in example of 4 Bose hi 
stein cor tion a Tan С 
fini Ж ) PER point was the temperature at W 
1 nte 1 tion the ! j І 
01 t ( it $ 1 into T: lowest qua 
" tat 
; | 1 started fr: Lon thesis and derived 8 theory 
11‹ he І | 1A 1 RS jus 
€ II w not or ex ed many о! f known cur 
prope ries the ( e ^ twi 
е liqui so predicted it should $ sustain қ 
difterer ty s of wai t i T 
t ‹ iv n He pr« that in addition Ы 
dinary sí wal | ) | | cin de 
ves ] ( n shouk ilso tr insport hea “fad 
I of tet itur " 1 ! " ver! 
| ( ives This brilliant pred tion was 3» 
sever t ter hi ' as 
қ s la vhen Peshkov first succeede % exciting and measu i 
t wit b o ud - ‚ know 
V ve ( ( ese ti perature waves “ h came to be k 
18 “‘secor n 
ыр ЧЕ, ! 222 fluids 
I [ that heliur | sisted of tw aterpenetrating 4 { 
$ two int 1 of 
norn | { -100% 
. supe whose t acentrations were func T 
he en п 76 shou 
t tempe ( Pre t theo no«tulates that the uperfluid sh d 
| " r & ; shou 
Ive zero entropy an er 4 | | | fluid ° 
sd y | A ) V whereas the m rma А - anc 
possess properties much like helium I, i.e, have а finite visco" 
thermal energy } j 1 fere from 
де y гру lhes« lefinitions are somew! at different іы ac 
з nally given by Tisz The wave motion which (88 
- 1984 
- 4, M.S. 1949, 1 Minne Ph.D. conferred I^ crest 
~ Chu, ' 
е R Pellam, Acting ton € 
oat Standards; Walter Ly® 
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When the 


Dre ^ or sound 
hase orresponds to pressure 

| » in pna ‘ 11 , 

he two fluids move i 

Waves, Wh 
Sure 


} һеге ге n« res- 
the two fluids move in opposite phase there are no | 
fluctuations but the fluct 
two fluids give votar ti dite 

Landau independently arrived at a — | - > 
Quantum mec} апіса] consideration ft | 1 
Was able to « btain an energy spectrum for t 
should exist 
the 


tion ratio of the 
1 n the concentration ratic І 
itions in ti 

rise to temperature waves. Қыл 
е Zero, Не 


here 
round that there 


ow energy ones are 
| it types of excitations. 
two different types 


Ordinary 


the Debve theory ot 
. ntered in the 
are « nter 
Solids and their energies are 


(1) | 
€ phon = cp uu pd entra GC ica 
Where р is the momentum of the phonon and ч ад К 
Sound, The high ener excitations he 1 ] 
Bies are given by 


Where A is an energ wi 52 a “ 


Po is a momentum 


me These 

out which t! t I ‹ xU] кү | 
three ~nstants must be determined from expe "a wed that the total | 
tained à two-fluid model from this theory and she "he чүгү | 
effective Mass of the excitations per unit v ©: д i | 
бүта! fluid density, Тһе. perf ae 2 Dried | 
these excitations existed Tho igh he reiected t - ; | 
densation hypothe sis. Lar s theorv nevert ess | 
Many respects | | 

When Pellam and < e found that t} tior 


Was an « 
known 


viscositv К} | tn kc v ( rrie | 


See if 


this COL 


" i “м2 of I la , 
ild be explained or 


| 
assumption that the rot ns a ] ; bm 
idea Eases below 2.0°К he worke Y сет 
and fo e 
net #7, 2 ; | 
с | А ecient Three es 
ordinary vis osity ( ncient. > қ Nee " 
T nd he was able t pla 
second Viscosity and he : : ' i 
| ITSt sound absorption w th $ I 
Te ated , T 
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function о! the second viscosity 


u is the normal fluid viscosity, fa isa 
lium II, and K is the heat con- 


icients, © 15 the specihic heat of me 
ductivity coefficient. Khalatnikov derived this expression in 1952 be- 
fore the existence of any measurements о! se ond sound attenuation in 
e region in v h this e«t ition uic 
nvestigation was undertaken to measure the dependence 
of second sound attenuation on amplitude, frequency, and temperature 
A continuous wave method as opposed to a pulse method was employe 


it ( nsisted of 3 


for k , me ements n n | ‹ enis 
direct dete t of second $0 mplitude as function Of distanc? 
ыйы he distance between a fixed transmitter and а movable 1€ 
er Bi trar tte ۲ nsisted of thin layers 9! y 
bor ed on ikelite backing [he receiver formed part р: н 
bolometer üt in which the semi-conducting temperature dependet 
of t ( | resist ew utilized to convert the sec nd sound temper 
e fluctuations into small voltage fluctuations. The radio frequen 
am lif nit for the receiver was « ible of detecting ele trical sign” 
‘ vo t i 
dimensions to secor d s und wave length is 


7 1 1 
resulted in à very narrow beam о! second sound 


geometri al attenuation. The fact that there were no wall 
T „үү me Т „all 105565 
centimeter of this beam precluded the chance of having апу Wa Tm 
Thus all observed attenuation was attr uted to true second pip cay 
. 1 1 ” 1 T ес 
sorption and no corrections were applied. The actual exponential $ 
f 1 this РГ 


( the amplitude with « tance pr« $t г 
н ads : kilo” 
ıuencies employed were on the order of hundreds of had 
1 ап 
су‹ р‹ econd (more thar an order o1 magnitude larger pu^ ей 
i а е 
been previous se ind the attenuation was so severe that Г sound 
waves did not appre ly contribute to the ol served second lim- 
2i 3 ‚ 1 Y. were © 
ump] tude e. due to the extreme дап ing. resonance effects were 
1 
қ found that the se sour ttenuation did not дере, At 
d Й : : 0 
umplituc for the r e о! plitudes employed Some work al was 
kins and Hart which appeared in the literature while this mate li- 
ї . ye 4 d on атр 
being written indicates that the attenuation does depen han thost 
" " . “ p a 
tude lhe plitudes they used, however, were mus h larger t 
n th esent estigation and the results are not incompatible. jic 4} 
ч ; — edic 
The freque шагей depe ісе of the attenuation as S At 
ғо kc/ 5e 7. 
(3) was found ti be well satisfied from 100 kc/sec. to 279% уд 
kins and Hart n ted that t clation appeared to d 
à қ у usc? 
te slid in the 10 | e қ . „е which they . 
m ate у V | the 1 kc/sec. to 3 kc/sec. range W hic the attent? 


dependenc ео 
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tion is in excellent agreement with that predicted by 
Measured values 


Near 2.0 K w 
phonon gas, 


1 


сг $ ! | 
базе rapidly and apparently becomes infinite at the A-point. 


art also found 
tc °K | 

› 16 К though their measurements were ompiic? 
Attenuation due 


agreement with 3) in the tem; 


to the low frequencies employed, 


‘rature Н X IO Ге 


14.1 1.50 " 
1.30 11.2 1,55 5 
1.35 7.9 -— о 
1.40 5.0 1-95 ^ 
"pes 4.25 2.00 о 
1.50 3.10 no : 
1.55 2.3« 2.10 
1.60 1 82 атақ | 
1.65 141 243 қ 
1.70 1.10 2.15 н 
1.75 0.89 2.17 ы 


Because of the 


observed frequency squared dependence oí 


tion | 
› It was ib] l y 
» é Possible | Obtain plot of the їгеди d 
Quantity уз Possible to obtain a plot oí = p 
= “5а function of temperature, Values of 


(3 


Atkins and 


rion 


The 
being slightly higher in the upper temperature region 
here (3) becomes invalid due to interactions in the roton- 


At still higher temperatures the attenuation begins to in- 


"E 


geometri 


TWO DUALISMS IN THE SYNTAX OI NOTKER 
l'EUTONICUS 


by JAMES CECIL KING * 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The forthcoming concordance to Notker Labeo's works by Dr. Ed- 


Notker-syntax. Sure) 


ward H. Sehrt, emphasizes the need for a complete 
11 i German 


prose writer of the О! Hig! 


yeriod should now undergo yng overdue treatment of its syntax by 
wav of supplement to the 1 - V eh^nnlosics?: and lexical dat? 
ilready available 


| о t h c ts of the T two d E 
uuanda 01 ting subo tin | coniunction and (2 

" 

sin and uues { of the tant verb t Far from bein? 

у an 


I t t large n be ех ( i 
м g 
tre nt f u 4 M ( ella for t rime being 
} | › Notke! 
у the t ( hr equ ) 1 mplete syntax to ^ , 
I ) к д 1 : ‘ „ of мое 
t svntact | 11 А 
i ' 
t the Old High Ger қ | of De nuptiis Рһ10104146 
- е ) 
| : orti 
Mer n spe the ? aaus tor the first! 
I 
A ertatior 
1 " 
Briefly, the first section of the following presentation 
: P к" 
“ 1 dé I I parat ітеде of coor tion nd $ 
uua 1 thre | ittention to su h factors as the osition 
I e v the | sence of а relative the 
І 
Lat pas 1 well the eterenct structi 
the О High German cla 
The or V n of the r« 1 < devoted to an 2 
ferentiate svntact у tween the infinitives sin ind uuesen 
| eo. the first of its kind f Old High German Y 


us, 9% such a 


lete worl қ igl imero 
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regards the 


lations of a writer other and 
ing in the interlinear interpolations of 

Notker Labeo 
analysis, 


en, appear- 
1 > иееп, = 4 
tances Of ял and nine of uu i 
Psalms, fourteen instances of 


r than 


1 п a syntacti 
the emphasis қ 
* "spite the mj 
re discounted D« қ 


£ nguistics re- 
mmatical aspects of | = 
ther nongrammati 
semantics and other nong 


p 1 " 2 o study г" 
tive attention thr If we 4. 


А IN JUNCTION 
" USAL CON 
Uvan ( NATING AND SUBORDINATING CA 
/ TDA, OORDI £ ы 


( MODERN GER 


А жың а r wanta 
Efforts ( екуубеп coor a ; 
(the Standard Old High Gern 
Cause or 


For exan 

Various f tor \ t / п 
One instan. м oordinat , и su linat 
Tenders the same Latin njunction, whethe , m ew | order type 
ing (e.g. n ат or qui A decision in fav : tricte 
Proves far fron nple w ver the ¢ 2 e { м 
to the coniu tion ect hnite v Vt С) ‹ ent 
the finite Verb even ir ( t t word 
in addition to 1 sul t t 5 ! А k 
Order. In resorting to vert A r қ 
ord Р 


ination, Doubt as to whether the nally determining 
With dependen; word order arise E 
force of a pive n clay 


( tt t 
^ ч 1 Notk 
From the standp« t of wor 
ОГ inverted wor r th t - t 
oF with at |, st one « t bet 
With а 


dependent wor 1 order | коман я 
depend, Not upon а= rrence uuanda 
ance Alter the njunction of te ' then 
Subject Or pred UE 2 - ua + ¢ Ts Notker's 
ше Subject foll, ws. Or nstruct ' | 
translation, 
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A A J ے‎ С 


word order type 
principal 
— Ua. —— 


nt total 
68 


uuanda introducing normal inverted уе depende 


independent sentence 44 23 
1 clause; no correlative 
in second clause 3 3 
initial clause; correlative 
in second clause 3 19 Ж 
final clause; no correlative 
n first claus 39 14 I 93 147 
final se : correlative 
n first clause { 2 14 g; 
к» «ее 
total | 130 260 
n ht of the foregoing, Notker Labeo's use ot uuanda in 


translation of M ianus Capella may e defined as follows: e^ 
order 130 time 


t. Uuanda introduces dependent and principal w« rd ice a8 
than twit 


| word order occurs more 


he 


Iten ed word order t 

sent 
2. Uuanda-clauses functioning a ndependent sentences represen dent 

ксі irea of principal word order, with one exception, the дереп 
word order of which points to an older, freer 1 " 
eus i ; i jo alte 
Dependent word order predominates by an aimi t 2:1 ratio, the 
ıuanda at the head ot final cl not following a orrelative P. ig- 
"МЖ * x red 1$ 777 
tia ЕТГІ Іп most instances, the word order typ« employe? Marin 
tifiable. Yet, whenever th« tial clause is based upon the origina ry of 
text and the uuanda-clause is derived from the Latin comments oft 
n unkr 1 $ І ipal word order frequently appears 90 "1 fof 

i ; i h 4 ; „ferent 

appre ite than de word order despite Notker s pretere 
the secon + bree 
А ause ЇЙЇ 
4. Notker places а uuanda-construction before another da pent 
ent ( et on seve | ox sions wit t a Latin parallel. Ме, to 
1 1 inn 

the secor se permits, a correlative appears at the м6; expe 
facilitate the transition from the uuanda-clause As one yon ye nda 
b ы a н 1€ 
dependent w« rd order prev uls in initial uuanda-clauses d tory 

k intro u 


of the three clauses with normal 


particle with practically no meaning. nda- Jaus? 
<. In the minority of instances, a correlative pre edes a 44“ 4 nds 
of its own claus dar 


A correlative at the beginning h 
to anticipate t 
uuan 


in final position. 


to summarize a preceding thought more than „claus 
1 А вай aa 
clause whereas those correlatives which gravitate toware 


definite], 
examples, 


ae A = 
б. In general, that u 1 с ıs principal w | Inter » ғ y 
Pands the clause or element to which it pertains Whenever a uuand. 
clause forms a « TIT basie fi ТУТ onst Л t 15 epe ent in 
force, Inasn uch as Notker prefers | 1 order 1 тш аә 
instance and de pendent wor order in the second, one may safely st t 
that Word o: , ‚ t & the t 
Position of claus 5: The 24; ekai s of uuanda after w dependent 
Word Order seen en } t of е are pos v attribut e to sub 
°rdinating , d he re 1 


tuanda , = A 


Ont ft 
i І 


қ ^ ependent 
"OnStructions y ) ае sias ses 
Ccurrences, invert “ж ым: А 5 Дон чу» onshir 
However the fact that a Baas { { 


N nce у t | 

Оппа] word o, 75% j Р 1 
` 4 4 
“Curren ( Where no el, t { 


clause she 


nf 

S € 

t vt ve 
( 5 
( 
% ё wit 
" 4 <е< 
rt elt ( 5 
еп” 

г t of 63 


for 43 o£ the 67 Lati: 
Principal word order star for і 
» ""£ conjunctio; ЗА 
Junction « ctor ү 


In 35 i қ lel rh representing $3 of the 88 Latin 
subordin - instances. Alth ( қ i 


ПОП we 


COniunct 


rring in most of the 
I "I VOI order occurrin n 
pat pendent 
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. . . 4 "es 
conjunctions in the Latin sources 


junctions outnumber с oordinating 
conjunction 


88:67. However, in 85 instances the Old High German 
lacks a Latin equivalent. Oíten the Latin original 
The Old High German clauses render only 
most of the Old High German correlatives are 


Thus, Notker proceeded with regard for the 
„gard for the 


presents à non- 
8 of 21 Latin 
without 
force 
Latin 


causal clause. 
correlatives ; 
Latin equivalents. 


which he intended for a given clause and not out of те 


with 


auses 


equivalent. 
11. The position of the Latin finite verb is even 


less significant. 
atin, the Old High German cl 


dependent word order prevailing in L қ 
principal word orde 


show no differentiation between subordinate and | 


on the basis of the Latin word order. - 
‘ 1: „а claust? 
Latin subjunctive 10 claus 


12. Notwithstanding the appearance ot the 4 
‘ . 1; : : ver? 
of quoted reason and the like, Notker used the indicative in € 4 
: : . ки 1100* 

uuanda-clause, with one exception involving a contrary-to-fact condit! 

sentence. е 

PR : > E н қ “А “100 

13. There is по instance of uuan la functioning as the conjunt 
al exam 


Latin commentary furnished sever » 


Although Notker wavere® Е 
just a> 


дам" 


dass despite the fact that the 


ples of quia introducing that-clauses. 
anticipatory fone diu, the causal 
weil and 


tween uuanda and daz after 15 


correct as daz. Compare Modern German deshalb 


. dass. 

| и du sen" 
14. Further evidence of Notker's independent procedure аге зе мі 
tences іп which he introduced ап initial clause not present 10 the м sA 


source. On several occasions, he simply prefixed an initi: 
uuanda to an otherwise independent construction, without 


alent for even the conjunction. 


Sin AND UUESEN, COMPETING INFINITIVES 01 SUBSTANTIVE vers ТОЁ” 
bt 
One of the oldest and most involved verbs, the Germanic м "yd 
derives forms from the three Indo-European roots *pheu^ e lint 
*ues-. All Germani dialects contain Wesan or variant “ in 
as the infinitive. However, bion/beon competes with the ues-10 ы, 
finitive in Old English. After the analogy of verbs with the ілін ا‎ 
corresponding to the third person plural of the present optative” syed 
weak verb classes Il ind III—the substantive verb eventually ей 
a second infinitive, ‚ es-root sin, in Old High German. . Anon 
хатіпай 


n for an е 


Tk 


Several observations should be made in preparatio | 
* abeo. ' 
saber pich 


of Notker І 


of the two infinitives 1n the complete writings WwW 

529 , ; n 

older infinitive, uuesen (Notker s spelling) from a period duri be game 

it enjoyed exclusive use, 15 iustified wherever it occurs. At шу 
and i$ even 


time, sin has almost reached the frequency of uuesen 
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to displace t 


he older infinitive. Therefore, wherever sin appears, 
ikewise IS eptable At this m dway point in the development of the 
two, Notker offers a 


vantage point from which to 
Structions in 
Uuesen | 


las held fast. 
Initially, all tl 


пе occurrences of sin and wuesen are grouped accordir 
to their syntact; function as follows 
frequency 
nstruct sin uuesen total 
Complementary infinitive to 
moda] xiliarie 272 77 349 
Miscellaneous verbs ( 1 22 
subtota] 281 171 
Objects; ыа 
9Jective inhnitive to 
mis ellaneons verbs 2 7 66 
“Ccusative with infinit ve, governe 
Verbs of saying demonstrating ) 113 14 
Verbs of thinking and perceiving 2 89 IIO 
Subtotal 51 202 253 
Nominative with infinitive, governed by 
бет} ° ^ ^ я = " 
Verbs of s ying and demonstrating 5 5 
Subjens: - 
ubJective infinitive to persona 
constructions € 7 4C 


ntive 
Infinitive. 
Benitive реги 

tive gerund 


5 5 
dative ; 
‘tive gerund 


Substa 


nominative and accusative 


1 1 
Subtota] ic 10 
dative wi } 

‘tive gerund functioning as verb 4 2 6 
total 02 766 
The | i псегпіпо sin 

following hfteen points incorporate concerning sin 
Чиеѕер throu 


ghout the works of Notker ' 


i L Alr 
n the : 
буер - апуе gerund, Only 


nost equaling uuesen in frequency, sin, like uuesen, occurs even 


uuesen has genitive рет examples, how- 


2. 1 ы diia in ur ^ 
з addition to the uses іп which uuesen has maintained its domi- 

^ 1 

as in which t 


older infinitive m 
as given way for the 


still occur 


most part to sin. More frequent than 


termine the con- 
i : 1 those. hic} 
which sin has gained a firm footing and those in which 
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uuesen in certain constructions, sin does not appear in others; in à third 


group, sin occupies the minority position. 


explains the estab- 


a.) The commonplace nature of the construction : 
lishment of sin as a complementary infinitive to modal auxiliaries 
Whereas uuesen remains before à modal auxiliary, apparently because 

seems to favor resonant an 


of metrical considerations, uphony 

monosyllabic sin at the end of a clause, the more usual position. Both 
infinitives are acceptable in Sin and uuest" 
too infrequent 


$ 
JIE aneous verb? 


(де )tüon. 
in 


the interior ot à clause. 


as complementary infinitives to miscellaneous verbs are 


to permit generalization. 

infinitives to misce 
after uuellen and 
ion of sin, 
a comple” 
generally 


b.) In the matter ot objective 
sîn is preferred after lâzen, uuesen 
Uuesen occurs with the factitive (ge tûon to the exclus 
Contrary to uuellen requiring 


a periphrastic formation. 
mentary infinitive, uuellen govern ing an objective infinitive 
appears with uuesen. 5 
c.) With verbs of saying and demonstr ating, thinking and Perhe 
possibly for two reasons. (1 wel 
with infinitive may W 
more familiar infinitiv? 
arisen 25 to 


The 
only 


ing, uuesen retained its majority, 
relative novelty ot the accusative nominative 
have made desirable the use of the older 


(2) In view of the origin ot sîn, ambiguity could have 
whether the infinitive or a finite, optative torm was present. 
contain 


isolated instances of the nominative with infinitive 


uuesen. 


d.) Uuesen outnumbers sin by far ав: 


personal verbs. А literary device, not à 
readily accepted 


і subjective infinitive to 


part of popular ex 


» subjective infinitive was more in the 


uuesen. dre 
e.) Sin offers no competition to uuesen functioning as а substant the 

The most abstract of all uses, the substantive was unfavorable өм 
vounger infinitive. Тһе phonologi al identity of the possessive the 
operate od against 


genitive sin with the infinitive sim may also have 
latter ds 

e une 
( dative Be 


f.) Sin outnumbers uuesen in the limited number ot 


functioning as actual verbs, w ith the preposition ze. venl 

‚ Ап examination of the Old High German governing Vet 5 p 50 
no preference for sin or uuesem оп the basis of person, number (tef 
mode, or negation. That sim occurs more frequently than “е sin is 
the imperative 1s incidental to the fact that laxen, atter whic 
regular, accounts for most examples of the imperative. und 


infinitive < of Bate 


infinitive € or 
Latin P 


the choice of an Old High German 
hether the Latin equivalent is an 
rre sponding 


As a rule, 


is not rel ей to W 


form of esse or another verb, whether the co 


1410 
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A 
A 


lacks an 


th equivalent, whether the Latin text or commentary serves 
le 


„Original, or whether the Latin source 
Choice of 


as 
is unknown. Instead, the 


sin OF uuesen generally depends upon the Old High German 
“onstruction 


For e 
heri ” и 
* However, four of the five instances of 


infiniti, 
yfinitives to modal auxiliaries, a 
Пе of the two 


Ob =. . ‹ ” 

> h sîn and uuesen render fuisse (2:3), futurum esse (4:4), and 
) 

Vivere (1:1) 


Occasion; . 


the infiniti, 


containing the infinitive or рет ind. 
xample, sin outnumbers uuese n, 5:2, as the German rendition of 
sin serve as complementary 
construction for which sin is preferred. 


occurrences of uuesen corresponds to the finite form ft. 


Sin alone corresponds to the infinitive existere, on three 
, 7 1 
ииеѕеп represents the gerund existendi once. l uesen equals 


res accidisse and consistere once each, constare twice, exstatu- 


Tum i 
A езге once, habitare and the noun habitatio once each, manere twice 
an " | | 
twi the gerund inendt once, subsistere once and the gerund subsistendi 
Vic | | 
е, I Иезеп outnumbers sin. 7 I, as the equivalent of inesse. AY 
enders one finite form each of Perse 
5. $; ! зе 
a іп and uuesen alike v express t ^ ıd serve as ci у 
Initive | | j | 
à T! With simply the meaning f be. Only sin occurs ѕ а re 
nd; 4 n 
а int objective infinitive to Jázen, to desist from: sin is preferred 
"i 72 
is lêzen аз to permit. Uuesen appears ex | S oative in 
Ive 1 
: € with the factitive (ge)taon Both sin and uu п mav render 
ex / 
Use St, endure nd dwell, except that uu «95 i room vu 
° 8$ a c 
Gl Substantive. « rpasses sin as fo exist 
4) lesen occurs п | seven perfect active чу m = 
in a construction vO et cin As r finitive earing 
parti Iples w j ene t | 
Passive infin s—s t matches ы 
ра 
E Ompound infinie "^ vith pref | m and/or uuesen « 
€ hac: t | Қыз tgs re Share " ! 
asis of the ndi r rine the infinit » rather than of the 
actual construction requ E en paki aa EI 
КОЛАН, for the moss ) 1 mj ıd infinitis 
арре; : the ost part Uf the 1 ) un к 
аг With ef, | 
ave а гіл, 15 with uues Only the tGeckzsé этге an 
Sufh« 
I ient examples to ndicate eference $, nt outnum 
х ^ sament uu i 
na. ; uuesen I $ ек to ad па-ки Ф. sae 
23/8:3. cor 
8 2 Trespon t 


examples of 
ейце өте „ " 
Бен sen, I hree 


с 

Omplemen: mod 
in the „q Position of 
Oice of 


nesin occur, compared with 19 


only one example о! 


қ " 
auxiliaries despite 


Terence tor sin. 


and uuesen was shown above to be significant 


i an infinitive to com ent a modal xiliary, To be 
' the del 
опер, , Position of the infinitive is of prima: 
uction but ¢ с " А = қ 
"Тепсе \ \ sim conforms in large me ut its oc- 
Which (^o^ lonosyllab and resonant sin 


after lázen 


" , 
е monosviiabi 


torm 14( 


| 
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and rhythm 


Such considerations emphasize the factors of euphony ң 
according to 


which make desirable tor Notker’s works a speech curve 
Sievers’ procedure. 
1o. Alliteration and end rhyme are present in 


| ini : hat 
sin and uuesen. Yet, no more definite a statement 15 possible than ue 
2 ІП” 

rhyme may have 7. 


occasionally the requirements ot initial and end і 
fluenced the choice of ап infinitive. Nor do the infrequent examples = 
sin and uuesen іп passages corresponding to metrical portions 9 
ate an intent to render verse by verse. Pies 
sin or uuesen with the perfecti 
h the modal aux" 


containing 


yassages 
I Е 


Latin original indic 
11. Notker has in no instance used 
prefix, ge-, despite the numerous opportunities whic 

iaries offer. 
12. The variant spelling ииезіл, Sc! 
13. No preference can be claimed for sim or uuesen in a given as 
uction" 


П ‚ ‚ ^ fi $. 
ibal in origin, occurs 17 time 


for the frequency corresponds to the number and types 0! from 
in each writing. Notker’s use of sin and uuesen does not Vay 
work to work. ^ 
14. Apparent exceptions to Notker's normal pattern ftor the p^" 
sin and uuesen are natural inasmuch as the preferences considered е. 
were, in general, subconscious tendencies instead of explicit e: 25 
which Notker consciously and strictly adhered. Moreover, the pers 
currents of analogy and alternation resulted, no doubt, in an indeter” 
able number of deviations. er 
ically achieved num 


15. In the writings of Notker Labeo, sin pract 


cal equality with uuesen, remaining slightly inferior syntactically 


THE 
LABELLED 


by WILLIAM VINCENT 


Т 

Under normal 
lymphocytes ar 
the 


е continui 
number 
Mately constant. 
Showed that 


Of cir 


the daily input of ly to the circulation along this 
ave 4 1 AA д " 1 
que is about 5.2 billion cells. This is about two and a half times 
t 5 а Р . 1 
E total number circulating. ( )her workers (Bunting and Huston, 
102 ` " е қ к " 
321) (Sanders 1940) have determined the n r via this 
^ti and found it to he TX five times t number lating. 
pe the Ifinphocete Сони» af " TR X s relatively unchanged 
this ev; 1 v i ] 
| I$ evidenc, means that lvn OCvtes e 1 п to those elivered 
Cave 4 j 
ave the circulation during a twenty-four hour span. In other words 
CL | luring twer f 
"nami equilibr m exists 
m М ; 
Ma anielian and Isaacs (192 showed that l« tes аге lost іп Saliva 
and y; д 11 
ly la the intestinal tract. I ge numbers of | tes, especially 
5 Mphocytes. pass through the « : £ el тез Lia D , It 
ЕЛГЕ ; е 1 
4 elt Оу some workers (Georce 1 4 that this is ns v cells 
0 25 s 
, Nutrient mate, 1 A s I n has eat deal of fun 
tional ai , ч 
۰ ч 51 nifi f 1 } f yvsters 
І ince in wer invert ss 1 $ $ S yst 
In Which 4 
p digestion takes place largely intrac: y the leucocytes 
the verte), tec - 1 ect take p extract | rly 
n the | 30" гав ; 
io Пе lumen of HS ont it ша te CSS react without any 
е; . h i E 
at Physiolo cal қ I tor ver 10t essent to th 
Maint. ; ul usefulness t 5 ave né 1 ал 
19 nance of the lympho ptio ай к monstr Er 
40) wh | , А 
і ly і who showed that intravenously ecte I ytes were rap- | 
7 те 1 . 1 
tears ‘Mover from the cir ulatic { sw < gastro-in- 
; ала tract ^ nt u 
In i I 1 се ( i & ( ent was 
Cated | 
ad ated by th, work E! u t the effect of th« 
Tena] corti 4 t : "Tu { А 
hoy } ical hormones from this standi t These rmones аге 
Y } 
ght О cause +} 1 1 | rmi | nter ji 
lympi ause the lysis of ymphocytes in th« rerminai centers ‹ 
: PD node " » М 
the |, 445. Andrews (1% 1 Webb (1924) while 
tukope ni 1 1 | i 
Ence of “ma associated with phylactic shock, notice 
? t white blood celle to +i £d ] nar 
есеп, I - І а celis to th« S t on g 
anman ef al (1950) showed that transfused 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 


1 
culating 


Yoffey 


FATE OF 
TRANSFUSED 


INTRODUCTION 


conditions, in spite of the fact 


»usly 


entering the 
lymphocytes in 
(1953) in a ser 


CRAHAN 


large numbers of 
blood via the thoracic duct, 
the blood remains approxi- 


ies of experiments on 


RADIO-PHOSPHORUS 
LEUCOCYTES 


LEAHY * 


} 


dogs 


—! 


А : , ; m e 
disappear from the cir ulation. In experiments in which h 


up to 143 billion ce „118, there was à transieal 
removi 11 іп the рш” 
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rapidly 
transfused blood containing 
rise in the recipient’s leucocyte count followed by 


monary circulation. 5 
; ¢ whic 
Farr (1946), using r abbits, transfused blood the leucocytes ot whi 
and noted that a small number 0 


60 to 72 hours. The great 
Weisberger et al ( (1949) саг 
using leucocytes lat abelled with 
ily removed in e 


s ; rge! 
pulmonary circulation. In a series of later experiments (W eisbe vi 
he thoracic duct * 


et al, 1951) they used lymphocytes obtained from tl tri 
А $ 
also tagged with P". Upon transfusion the same pu y seque 


Julliard (1952) carried out this study on 
alre: 


were vitally labelled with acriflavine 
the cells remained in the circulation for 
majority disappeared and did not return. 
ried out experiments of the same nature 
P“, They noted that the transtuse d cells were rapk 


tion resulted. 
cells tagged with P". Their results paralleled those 


from animal studies. 2.44 

At the present time, тес hanisms involved in the failure to raise jn 
white blood cell count by tr: insfusion remain unknown. Also шокто", 
are the mechanisms which operate to таш: uin ; dà dynamic equilibri e 
of the circulating leucocytes. Previous studies cited here point -— a 
interesting role played by the pulmonary capillaries in removing e) 
fused leucocytes from the эйч This mechanism is emphases 
in transfusion due to the sudden injection of great m jmbers of уға an 


e mph: 1818 


into the circulation. Whether or not this is an undue И 
raintenance 


already existing, physiological mechanism for equilibrium m 


a new response to the transfusion fer se is à question stil 
Previous studies on the transfusion Of leucocytes, have not 


cerned with the tate o1 the cells bevond в eir sequestri ati 


or pulmonary, circulation. À ) ;: (1) show 
] designed in order we 


The prese nt stud y was developed am 
ioactivity 


the initial distribution in the recipient of the rad 

| determine whether or not par 00 
і 1 »ans 

pattern of activity undergoes change and org in the 

whether or not 4 change ‘white 
; 186 

transft cell 

in 


transfused white blood cells; (2 
ch 11 50, which 
pate and to what extent; (3) "em a 
‘nied by a breakdown of the 
the changes 


e of the 


site о! activi is accomp: 


blood cells: A (4) ` Ааны the extent of 
hemical natur 


components by the identification of the « 


r "shifted" activity. 4 
solution of 


These studies are essential as a background for 3 


broader problem of successful leucocyte transfusion. 


METHODS r phos 

. active Ps 
labelled with radios ont pil 
h approximate? 


› 
Radioactive Leucocytes.- Leucocytes 
phorus were obtained bv injecting a rà bbit wit 


аш 
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4 fication of the 
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ways in point-to-point correlation and each is brought into view by 
proper focusing. After the proper duration of exposure the slides Wê 
. 2 І 
completion of the washing 0 


developed, fixed, and washed. 
the survey radioautograph, t 
eosin and mounted. 
section was stained 


RESULTS 


In animals sacrificed three 
! | of radioactive leucocytes, the 
| | found in the lungs. 
! mens which gave а 
septae. 

The leucocytosis in the recipient 
heavy suspensions of 
II ү than those which were injected. 
| The to which tn 
fused leucocytes trom the circu 


|! 
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i done by determination of total 


extent 


| monary whole blood. 
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Upon the 
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activity 
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А comparison of the activities of the nucleic acids, pentose nucleic 
acid and 


| ; : » white м n= 
desoxypentose nucleic acid, contained in the white cells in 
Jected and 


in the spleen 24 


e 
} 
si 


hours atter transfusion was carried out. 
ree out of for 


acid of their 


5 lowed 


ır animals showed no radioactivity in pentose nucleic 


! 1 А ll four anin 
spleens and one showed slight activity. All four animals 


fairly 


2 des Р 
1 levels of activitv in th« desoxypentose nucleic a d 


traction. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. After 
almost 


transfusion ot heavy suspensions Of leucocytes, there occurs 
immediate 


1 ча 1 
sequestration їп the pulmonary circulation. 


2. Almost immediatel 


iately after the transfused 
ia i ‹ 


Cucocyte 
3. The 

T» 

gradual], released to the liver. 
_* Гһе nuclear moiety of the transfused eucocytes resists reak- 
down through +} Imor | hepatic phases of the post-transfusion 

"rough the pulmonary and her hases t 

COurse * 


Of these cells 

5. The spleen exhibits n 
cells after they 
6. The sp 
the tr 


undergoes a pri 


i pulmonary circulat are 
Partially disintegrated cells in the pulmonary circulation 


disintegrating 


pass thro. 


leen is the site of the breakdown of the nuclear moiety of 
anstused leucocyte. 
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SOME ASPECTS О! THE COSTS OF THE FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC POWER PROGRAM, 1930 TO 1952 


by JOHN WILLIAM SKINNER * 


Тнк PROBLEM 


In the controversy over the relative advantages of public, as opposed 
to private, ownership in the electric power industry, little has been pre 
sented which is not colored by the nature of the special interests of фе 
participants. 1 here is, in fact, at present, no objective basis for closely 

vate production 01 elect” 


comparing public, particularly federal, with рт 
irectly parable 


he two sectors ot the industry are not си com 
А 
( 
wiblic, as oppost 


public aní 


energy. 
because ot differences in the nature and purjx ses [ 


to private, pro luction facilities. The nat and purposes 0! 
private projects cause differences in the physical ta ilities and, hence 
in benefits and in investment and production costs. 

rsy betwet? 


A method of contributing to à resolution of the controversy iet 
. ti 
measure their rela 


public and private electric power would be to г 
^ , А r ( wer 
contribution to the nations economic W elfare. Measurement of are 
is not now possible, since data pre ently available “a 


fare, how ever, 
ade towar 


It is thought that progress can be m д 
houg lat prog an | sts 
aspects ot the e 


; at ар 
suggesting possible д 
Treasury а 


quite inadequate. 
mate solution of the controversy by examining some 
of the federal electric power program, and by 


proaches to measurement 01 the cost to the United States ee 
or . Р" 10! 
thus to the federal taxpayer. Toward these ends this dissertat 
directed. 
Tue SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 
"тч А қ ; ating cap 
The electric power industry by 1950 had attained a generating gh its 
1 Т i ore . ou 
ity at about 69 million kilowatts. The Federal Government, he Јата“ 
"T P 11 " | Кес 
power agencies the Tennessee Valley Authority ; the Bureau 0% admin" 
4 A р 
tion; and the Bonneville, Southwestern, and Southeastern e ut 10 
м А 4 Ў . : ( abo 
istrations, owned and oper ited projects with à « ipacity о! 1 hich 
4 4 ects 
million kilowatts, and had under construction pl inned project Шоп 
would bring the total te leral generating capacity to Бош 2! А 
kilowatts. 1 
| in the indust”) 
plays varyıng roles in [ying 


The Federal Government today ues 
a partner in 5 the 


ller of electric energy, 
a regu 


It is the producer and se 


1 1 1 
to non-federal public power agencies, апа 


рь, 
' А ty: 
(2, Wesleyan University; А.М. 1947, The George Washington Vala rofes!” 


charge of research Do 


assistance 


* A.B 
conferred June 9, 1954 
{ Econom 


Professor it 
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Whole industry. 

Tole as a prodi 
The 

ar , М 4207 9 о 0 

2 id transmission after 1900 through five different avenues: its activities 


In providi 
the 


Attention here is limited to the Federal Government's 
icer and seller of power. 


Federal Government entered the field of electric power production 


irrigation services, the requirements of national defense, 
improvement of inland na 
Provision of r 


gation, flood control activities, and the 


publi employment during periods о! depression. Before 
1930 federal power production was very limited, but the groun lwork 
or federal participation was established. Following 1930 a very rapid 
Expansion of federal activity in the field took place because of the con- 


Struction of 
Authority. 
the establi 
some 


Hoover Dam, the establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
the construction of Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams, and 
| 'alley Project. During World War II 


пед, but following the war new con- 


hment 
planned 
Struction w 


is raf 


IHE NATURE OF FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Mos : | icl 
and St projects capable of producing electric energy which are owned 
anc ғ 5 > 
Pro} Operated by feder al 
гооо ‘ ә 

Jects desi med to prod » hv ]roel - 
EN cr Lu a: EIE 
p Ovision of 
A few 
"ү 


agencies аге urpose projects, te., 


in conjunction with 


irrigation ivigation, and other services. 
1 
Ssingle-purpose steam 


e plants are owned by th« 
ППе$ ев V 
5566 V alley A 1 


the uthor sector 
othe " . 
y her hand produces fre 
Mary) "тч ; 
Prody MAE types. This ba the na 
( 
Чоп facilities makes dire t cor rison of 


pow 
Wer costs extremely difficult 


: қ i { 
purpose projects for the production Of Ciectrk 


makes » i : 
makes possible the reali joint investment, 


tic instances may provide benefits to power produc- 
n Which \ ^ ; tly 
*asib] Wise Vt t to De all 
е. 
Create ter-control projects for e purposes does 
th ^ problems ( t operation owing to the ci ( urements of 
Vari ; ^ 
LE. кош Services, but such problems seem to be capable of s on 
lost Instances ғ 
FINANCING FEDERAL Power PROJECTS 
ede 
al : i А i ; 
*Ctric Multiple-purpose projects used in the production of hydro- 
therov ra : : 
ань, “rey require extensive facilities the construction of these 
of exter ее the provision of ms of money Two methods 
rnal f А im [ money. 
Nations 9 nancing have been available to the power agencies: appro- 


loans 


m Congress and ] from the Treasun 
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instances do 
Some federal 
yf earn- 


t 


from Congress have provided the larger part of funds, but 
borrowed trom the Treasury. 


1 directly by the power agency out ‹ 
what the 


> agency 
( time 


exist in which agencies have 
construction has been finance 
ings, but this proc edure is not now permi ‘sible. No matter 
of funds for construction, current poli cy requires that the 


source 
charged to power within certain 


pe riods о 
investment 0 
arge 


repay the investment 
except tor the power 


and with interest up to 3 per cent, 
carries no interest cha 


the Tennessee Valley Authority which now 


FEDERAL Power COSTS 


А : sasur 
Principally because power investment must be repaid to the T 
<p | . we 
it is necessary to determine the cost of power generation (0 the P^ 
allo- 


he fundamental problem in determining this cost is 9 


multiple-purpose 


each of the services performed. Current procedure calls for e: 
facilities 


charged directly with the total cost о! single-use 


і 


agencies. 


cate an appropriate share of tot 1] cost of projects | 


iC h serv ісе 


to be 
multiple-purpose 
the cost of inaltiple use facilities, dams and 


allocating costs of the multiple-use facilities have 
allocation be m 
are the $U jer 


projects, i.e., generators, turbines, etc., 
waterways. Many 


been pro 


ror А 
- ade t 
are in use, Each 1 er on 


basis of judgment. Аз a result, power 


iltimately requires that the 
cost allocations 


of continuing controversy. 
multiple-f 


Because federal electric energy is generated by 
less than t 


unit cost of power generation is 
feder: al 
administra 
not pal 
rencie’ 


ects in most cases, the 


іп the private sector о! the industry. In addition, 
are lower since: lower rates of interest are carried ; some 
and general expenses are not located to power; taxes are 
lieu of taxes made by some ag 
for whic 


except for some low payments in 
services without charge 


and the federal agency receives many 


the private company must pay. 


FEDERAL Power RATES AND REPAYMENT 


е ; ' x 
Federal power rates, like private rates, ar e based on costs о! 


tion. The rates charged for federally erake # 


cover costs o1 production ch irgeable to power, to 


alloc: ated to power, and, ет 


rigation and other fa ilities. 
to encourage 4 
levels since E 


investment in facilities 1569; r 
art of the investment in 11 


| 
requires that federal rates be set at low levels 
se of power, and they may be set at low 


possible u 
for reasons listed 


е 
production ot federal agencies are, above Ё rates 


of private production. There are indications 77 
to repay 


below those 
be too low 


established for some federal projects may 
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Investment within the established ti limit. Returns from other proj- 


ects are well ahead of schedule. As further expansion of federal activity 
takes pl ice, 


less favorable 


will come under development and costs 


Will tend to rise. At the same time the problem of market development 
Шау make it imperative that rates continue to be low. It is likely then 
that it will be 


ome increasingly more difficult for federal agencies to 


re . 1 , 
eturn power investment costs to the | reasury. 


THE TREASURY AND THE FEDERAL Power PROGRAM 


The federal ele 
Signed to be 
made from money provided by the United States 
ments of power investment are made to the Treasury. The Treasury 
then proy results of the 


ly by tax- 


t 
| 


TAE > 1 
as presently established is de- 


t 
If-financing. Expenditures for the program have been 


asury. Repay- 


des a convenient point at which to measure 


Program 


and, inasmuch as federal funds are provided 
ave 
I yers, measurement of 
pauivalent to the measur 
( P 

th Present and future. 


Treas 
1 


sults of the program at the Treasury is 


of the burden or gain of the “taxpayer , 


игу Expe nditures for the Power Program. T! e existence of 


| ul electric power program has given rise to large expenditures 
by : i . : 
the Treasury to date ind if plans now current are carried out, will 


ven greater expendi . The problem of estimating the size of 
Cxpend; 

Xpenditures which ! 
a difficult 


Prog 


ave been the result solely of the power program is 


One, since that program is merely one phase of the over-all 


Т; қ " 1 - 
Zati im of water-resource development and is also related to the stabili- 
ation of empl 4 "d 
of employment and to national defense. The only useful measure 
1 to “ кй а 

tal expenditures for the | program itself, now available, is the 


tota à x 

ci l of investment costs allocated to power by the federal power agen- 
es, т | 

жы "This estimate of expenditures is about 
118 sum rep 

Program 


r 


resents the money outlay of the 


a sum which ] have been de 
1 addition. 


. Since the 
during 


power program was undertaken for the most part 


Periods when 


игу showed an excess of expenditures 


Over 1 
tax А 
Tr "X receipts, it rey to a partial degree a sum which the 
“asury had to | ее. 
т 4d to borrow onsequently must repay with interest. 
rea к з з ғұз 
ехр p Losses fr m the Power Program.—lIn addition to Treasury 
“pend е ч er. х 
шу) tures in behalf of the power program, certain losses to the Treas- 
7 Dave . x і к 
even, resulted from the program. These losses are made up of the 
le t . : 
Етат ызы by the Treasury because of the existence of the pro- 
^ ‚ ап К. 14 i ы 
from d Ч the addition il osts to the I reas Y ył ave di veloped 
( le о қ 
Tom | Program. The losses re ж» om venue forego! ris 
Osse i ! 
SSeS of tax revenues which would have been paid, if the electri 


tne 
. тру Produc ed 


by tederal agencies were instead produced by private 
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ee 


. .4. ғұ: e 
tax-paying utility companies. Гах losses аге estimated at about $430 


million for the period from 1930 to 1952. 


Other losses stem from the fact that during most of the existence 
the power program federal expenditures exceeded federal tax revenues 
the part of the 


е of 


and Treasury borrowing was necessary. Borrowing on 
Treasury requires the payment of interest on borrowed funds. Because 
ot the existence of the federal electri power program, some addition@ 


" "г it 15 
borrowing on the part of the [reasury was made necessary and it ! 
power pro 


ost of the 
a part 
ated 


appropriate to charge interest cost on borrowed funds to the 
gram. Two basi possibilities exist in computing the interest ¢ 
program. First, because the power program ассо inted for only 


of total federal expenditures, it can be charged with only à pro-r 


| 254. 24 x m 
share of interest cost. On this basis, the interest cost of the progra 
from 1930 to 1952 amounted to an estimated $143 million. Secone 
since the electric power program is quasi-commercial in character p 

that al 


costs, it may be appropriate to assume 
The adoption 0 
jon. 


designed to repay its 
funds for the program are the result of borrowing. 
about $428 mill 


this assumption raises the estimate of interest cost to h 
: ¢ the 
imate of t 


It is believed that the latter figure represents the truer est 


a тей ” 
interest cost of the program to the Treasury and the “taxpayer - 


A че vell 
Additional losses accrue to the Treasury from the program, 4 "hich 
in the form of additional expenses to other government agencie» wW В 

es 


arise because of their activities in connection with the program. 


le 


costs, however, are not large and no estimate is made of them. 


at expendi- 
million 1 
an 


The burden о! the program on the Treasury consisting 
tures and losses is estimated at shout $2,658 million, $1,900 
the form of expenditures $430 million іп the form of tax losses, 


$428 million in the form of interest cost. Р 
т , | › › Y $ 1 Fed- 
Treasury Gains from the Power Program, | xpenditure 
eral Government in behalf of the power program have Ге: 
ownership of assets by the Government in quasi-commercial ©" 
Ownership ot these assets has reated an opportunity for ge" Ath 
» "г : т Р 4 W1 

ayer. The first gain of the 
the assets themselves. As of 1952 the assets of the three та) 
Valley A 


systems of the Federal Government the Tennessee 7 
Administt®™, 
In addition” 


Treasury and the "taxp 


the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Bonneville Power 


had a declared value of $2,082 million after dej reciation. әг0)” 
power assets whose values had not been computed were owned te өре 
ects within the Southeastern and Southwestern Power administrat 
Additional facilities were under construction. 4 
resents 


Federal < ;overnment rep Я 
| ro 
- able p 
a sale re- 


They als? r 


The electric power assets of the 
gain to the Treasury and the "taxpayer" since they yield 


o the Government. 


uct and bring in a money revenue t 


sent 
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items which might be sold by the Government to private enterprise 

at a figure not far removed from their stated net value 

The power assets of the (Government are desig d to repay their 
investment costs with interest in most cases, and also to repay part of 
the investment in irr gation in some cases. If they repay more than 
Treasury expendi 8 rt pri t e the result. 

Other important ir ect t not lable ns ré t from the 
federa] el ctric power progra! The program contributes to the over- 
all development of the « onomy, pr otes her levels of income by 
Stimulating productivity, and thereby « lead to higher tax returns to 
the Treasurv inder the same tax rates Further gains result if the pro- 
Bram contributes to greater stab of levels of income and employ- 
Ment and provides lower costs for natio detense 

Tue EFFECT or THE Power PROGRAM ON THE TREASURY 

The effect of the fi é t power prog nay ssessed by 
balancing the expendit the | | sst sing the 
Program t the i u d Р the rogram : prob- 
em may b, n at leas қ tt t ls merely 
Weighing the Treasury’s « outlays against the Treasury’s direct cash 
Feturns, Th ірргоасһ w ( to what be te ( ‘Cash 
Effect” ot the prog A Dpr be taken which 
considers not only cash outl is] t t so 1 $ 
Шу losses ES Е ТЕСЕ t T} aill lead to 
What тау be termed the “1 Effect A st : ipproach 
May be taken which wo ( ( tern ( 

elfars Р the ү g 
СІ be termed the “1 Effect 
y be weighed t t the “5 
effect th n ( t 
t Dhe ( W g $ 
ot repay; $ the Tre ! z OF f . „й 
“ments to date and expected 1 epayments 


am 
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examined, 
Treasury 
and in- 
this 
it 


measurement at this time. When the broader fiscal eftect is 
certain that no net loss will accrue to the 
the form of tax losses 
do result in 
possible, 


it is by no means 
since additional costs of the program in 
terest costs are high. Additional gains, however, 
broader view. While quantitative determination is not 
seems likely that on the basis of the fiscal effect some net gain is pro’ 
able. eo 
The Economic Eff ect.—TYhe economic effect of the program requires 
of possible gains and losses which cannot be measured 
This effect includes within it the fiscal effect 9 
, 15, ant 


e ” a ain 
malallocations which must be included on the loss side, and cert 
any 

Quantitative measurement 0! та . 
positiv 


examination 
the Treasury. 


the program on the Treasury misallocatior 


and certain frictions, 


nation wide gains оп the gain side. 


writer's opinion some 


not possible, but in the | 
adjustments 0 


ot the items 1s 


economic gain will result from the program. Certain 


policy could enhance this gain. н 
m , T . y { ror 
The Social Effect.—Yhe assessment 01 the social effect 0! the р á 
gram requires, in addition to the economic effect, the examination л 


ot the progr 
14 cannot 


capable 


“social costs" and “social losses". Тһе social costs 


stem primarily from the expansion 
from the program also 


ar 


be measured. The social gains 


of measurement but accrue basically from the development 


“backward areas" of the nation. Іп the opinion of the 


; 
net social gain 1s likely from the program, but the ne 


as the social costs ot the program are high. 


RECOMMENDED POLICY ADJUSTMENTS 
power pro 


he fede »lectric 
the federal етес 
d serve d 


Examination of the various effects 01 


gram indicates that the following adjustments 01 policy coul tion 
- а EA ha construc 
increase the net gains resulting from the program: (1) the cons ro" 
| he Federal Governmen ale multiple-purt . rojects for the P 
yy the edera :'overnment of only multiple-purpose pr | elec’ 
1 ; dera 
duction of electric energy (2 the coordination Of the fedet d 
(3) 4 


the industry ; 


the priv ite sector ot 


tric power program with 
all funds 


dition of interest charges to the agencies on rest 
- қ 2 inte? 
[Treasury for power investm nt, and the inclusion 01 this ! оп 19 
„r miss 
the cost used for rate computation ; ind. (4) granting ot per! 
power agencies to reinvest their power earnings. fin 1 sol E 
7 е 7 
[f the public-private power controversy is to move closer (0 pe ha 
ї ї e A pa 
tion, new ideas and appr iches must be forthcoming: Tis T. weigh- 
possible method о! 


heen concerned with the presentation of one 


ing data that will perhaps assist in the task. 


AN EMPIRICAI 


PSYCHOTHERAPEI 


pressionistic 
few objective s 
01 Psychother 
op 


however 


tudies 


apy, and even 


} 
his І 


aucity Of research is not 

need of such studies, but is rather 
ficulties in arriving at adequate co 
tempts have been made to desi 
discrete segments of the nsvchothe 
has been devoted to the s st 
Psychotheray ist The esent inve 
9! the therapist's verbal behav 
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agreement was tested on à 
be 78 per cent. The most salient results may be 


lows: 4 
1. The verbal response techniques of psychiatrists, psychologists, an 
a remarkable degree ot similarity: 


ser se include the 


psychiatric social workers disclose 
Differences attributable to professional affiliation ре 


following: 


А . : қ ses 
Psvchiatrists tend to use a larger number of interpretive respons 


а. 
than other therapists. 
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b. Psychiatric social workers show a preference e 


for the techniqu 


reassurance. 1 
» tly 
Psychiatrists use passive rejection and aggression more frequen ы 


C. 
social workers combined. 


than do psychologists and psychiatric . 
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These differences appear to be a function of « 
be char” 


therapeutic efforts of psychiatrists may і 
social worker 


position on 


objectives in that the 


acterized as most “intensive”, and those of psychiatric 


as least "intensive". Psvchologists occupy ап intermediate 


this hy potheti al continuum. 


Roget 
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2. Irrespective of any group with whom they 
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ian psychotherapists (psychologists) reveal the most unique T 


m show à 


pattern. As might be expected „rents of Rogers’ syste 
" non- 
strong predilection for “reflective” responses (analogous to the | hly 
Rogerians' preference for explorations), but there is evidence that a 
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mendations made by leading therapi І ` : Suicide threats 

also seem to evoke defini 

trom the therapist. 
6. In accordance 


(structuring) 


ns, all therapists, when responding 


^ transference reaction engage in а greater number of interpreta- 


tions, 

7. A series of con plaint statements made by a seriously disturbed 
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Pists whose 
in 


ommunici 


uons his tre 


was more pronounced for thera- 


traming had in ed personal analysis. These results are 


agreement wi recommendations applicable to the therapist’s be- 
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THE EFFECTS OF SARCOMA-37 AND Х-ІККІ ADI ATION 


ON 


THE INCORPORATION OF ADENIN E-8-( INTO 
NUCLEIC ACIDS 
by JAMES LEONG WAY* 
Meischer (1871) on nucleic acids 
(1885a), (1885) 
d the 


As a result of previous studies by 
and cell nuclei, the biological significance of Kossel’s 
associate 


isolation of adenine from beef pancreas immediately 


compound with cell nuc leus, chromatin, and nucleoprotein. 


Since nucleic acids have frequently been linked with 


felt that isoto[ 


C hromosomes 


ріс ally 1: abeled 


heredity, and growth processes, it was 
adenine offered a valuable tool to study the metabolism of nucleic 
acids under different experimen tal cond itions. 

Highly cellular rapidly proliferating tissues like various neoplasms 
are known to be rich in nucleic acids, especially DNA (desoxypentos" 


ellular mitosis: 
e 


nucleic acid). DNA synthesis has been associated with « 


One о! the present approaches to the control о! neoplasia 18 һу t 
inhibition of nucleic acid synthesis. 
osomal 


various chrom 
с omponent 


jonizing 
pro " 


It is well established that X-irradiation can cause 


iberrations, and DNA, which is believed to be an integral 
1 
I 


ye very susceptible to 


of nuclear material, has been shown to 
radiation. X-irradiation 18 known to alter the physico chemical 

eta 
erties of the DNA molecule as well as to aftect the biolog ical meti 


- ; 1 В ете 

olism of nucleic acids. Іа view ot these previous observations, it 56 ‘ 
1 . ow 

worthy of further investigation to study the effects of tumor gr dhe 


and X-irradiation both independently and interdependently on d 
| ele 


metabolism of nuclei acids by the application of an isotopically 


precursor of nucleic acids. м. 
i . adenine ®” 
been to synthesize aden” Jeic 
c 
of the biosynthesis of nu T" 
o£ ¢ irradiat! 


The purpose of these investigations has 


C^ and to apply it as a tracer in à study 


acids in normal and neoplastic tissues and the influence 


on the biosynthes s of nucleic acids. 


Traube’s synthesis ot adenine was adopted tor the introducti 


radioactive label into the purine ring. The initial step 9! this 
involved the condensation of thiourea and malononitrile to & with 
4,6-di wninopyrimidine. Treatment of 2 thio-4,6-d :minopyrimidi 
nitrous acid yielded the 2-thio-4,6 liamino-5-nitrosopy rimidine : chio 
s 6-triaminopy rimidine. The 


subsequently was reduced to 2-thio-4, de 
group Was oxidized in cold alkaline solution with hydrogen a was 
the 2-sulfinic-4,5,0-tri :minopyrimidine. The sulfinic сїй group chen А 

“АВ 1948, | ersitv of ( mia: Ph.D. conferre ' 1954. P ofessor? Me 
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decomposed to sulfur dioxide in boiling dilute sulfuric acid, forming 
4,5,0-triaminopyrimidine. 


Clark and Kalckar described the method which was followed with 


minor modifications for the conversion of 4,5,6-triaminopyrimidine to 


adenine. 


lhis synthesis involved the interaction of 4,5,6-tr 


minopyrim- 
idine with C^ formic acid t« 


produce 4,6-diamino-5-formamidopyrimidine. 


It Was observed that the addition of 1.3 instead of 1.0 mill quivalents 


of НСІ per millimole of sodium formate and 4,5,6-triaminopyrimidine 
Бауе not only the highest yield, but also the greatest purity of the 


lormamido derivative, as determined by diffe | spectrophotometry. 


1 his minor modifica 
and 


Was found to influence the onversion greatly 


produced the crvstalline formamido derivative in a yield 20 per 
Cent higher 


than those reported in the literature. The formamido 
e 
Gerivative W 


by closure of the imidazole 
nng with diethanolamine at 210°C under a nitrogen atmosphere. 
г > 4 1 “1 

Ade nine was isolated by prec ipitation as the silver 
Solved in h | 


s then converted to adenine 


at pH I, redis- 


осі N HCI, and further purified by subje 


it to chroma- 


tography on Dowex so cation exchange re of the final 


Product x as 
Cent based 


524 mg. of adenine ate or 62 per 


on C" formate. The specific activity was approximately 0.5 
uc, Per milligram of adenine hydrochloride hemihydrate. 

The ultraviolet ibsorr 
adenine-g.c™ 
Meter 


ion spectral curve and extinction coefficient for 
were determined in a model DU Beckman spectrophoto- 


li and were found to agree with the spectral data compiled in the 
Iterature. 


man No, | 
Inc. 


The radioactive adenine was cochromatographed on What- 
paper along with adenine obtained from Schwarz Laboratory 


vere (1) n-butanol saturated with 


3 Per cent NH.OH ind. (2) tertiary buta HCl wa 
ad 


The two solvent syst 


lOassay 


ер of th е сһгоп T: r T te ( опе radii 

Гһе К, value of the radioactive spot corresponded with the К, value 
obtained with adenine obtained from Schwarz. The radioactive chroma- 
‘gram was eluted with 1 N НСІ and the location of the maximal 
‘Pectral absorption at 260 mu corresponded with the location of maximal 
tadioactivity. Optical density ratios of the eluate from the radioactive 
Spot э 


, m Various wave lengths corresponded to those of adenine. 
T insplanted with sarcoma-37 were 
used throi 


ighout the n а 


rman strain 


Tats We Р Jor portion of this investig " 
‚ “©те used for the reliminary incorporat X-irradiation 

“эша епіпе-9-( қ ( stered by intr itoneal injec- 

tions. I vas | l 

Stolar isolation, purification, and degradation of nu acids, the 

Ti, 91 Bendich and Brown was followed with some modifications. 

ы frozen in a dry ice-ethanol mixture were homogenized in а 


aring ғ а 
ing Blendor, and the mixed nucleates were extracted with hot ten 
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NaCl. To separate DNA from PNA (pentose nucleic acid), 
in 1 М NaOH, and DNA was 
cent TCA and 6 N HCl. The 


addition 9! 


per cent 
the mixed nucleates were dissolved 

precipitated by the addition of 10 per 
PNA was precipitated as the barium mononucleotide by the 
The DNA and PNA were hydrolyzed 
The purines were separate 

on Dowex 50 resin. Direct 
ed out at the infinite thin- 
a gas-flow propor 


barium hydroxide to the filtrate. 
to the free purines with boiling 1 N HCl. 
and purified by ion exchange chromatography 
plating of the purines on glass disks was carri 


ness level, and the radio-assay was carried out in 


tional counter. 
In order to test the possibility whether a small amount of th 


labeled adenine-8-C" starting material might have contaminatec 


e highly 
the 


adenine fractions isolated from nui leic acids, BaPNA was isolated 4$ 
the separate mononucleotides. The adenylic acid was subsequently 
hydrolyzed to adenine. The specific activity of the adenine derived from 
the adenylic acid was identical with that found in the adenine fraction 


In order to test the DNA 


8-C" was adde 
usual procedure. 
„rial con” 


after direct hydrolysis to the purine bases. 
fraction for contamination а known amount of adenine 
to the mixed nucleates and the DNA was isolated by the 


It was found that none of the radioactivity or the starting mate hat 
taminated the DNA purine fraction. It was concluded therefore t 
1 ; 1 ; ; 1 nine an 
the purines isolated from nucleic aciós represented absorbed adenine ' 
ve adenine- 


were not due to any adherence or adsorption of the highly acti 


8-C™ which was injected. j 
Adenine-8-C^ incorporation into the livers of normal mice showed 8 
into the liver РМА with а PNA:DNA e 
PNA and DNA in al 
The higher molar 
„sponding 
yn that 


preferential incorporation 


of about 24-27- Lhe adenine :guanine ratios ot 


ti ` lyzed sł d lue rreater tl е 
issues analyzed showed а vaiut of greater than onec. 


of the adenine fraction compared to the corre 


1: 4 G. B. Brov 


e postulation ‹ 


radioactivity 


guanine fraction would agree with th 
in nucleic acids adenine is a precursor to guanine, 

The incorporation of adenine into the tumor nucleic acids in cont? 
1owed approximately the same relative exte 


DNA and РМА. This indicated tha 
llular s? 


to normal liver, s 


poration into tumor 


mitosis was occurring in the rapidly growing highly ce 


producing a greater need for DNA synthesis. ; 

In comparing the incorporation o1 adenine into liver nucleic рагын ate 
tumor-bearing mice апа normal control mice, it was found that э 
was a higher incorporation into the liver nucleic acid purines K tP NA 


ion was most marked 1 ` ding: 


bearing mice. The increased incorpor: 3 
h could explain this ic 


purines. There are various mec hanisms whi > өшсісіс 
" t . » гет 
Sarcoma-37 might stimulate a more rapid turnover of the liv к фе 
. : ‚ л / nes 
acids, or there might be an interchange between the DNA pur! or 


i : ake place 
sarcoma and the liver DNA nucleic acid purines might take P 
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there might be a concomitant increase in the nucleic acid content of the 
liver accompanying the growth of the sarcoma. It has been shown by 
Various workers that there is an increase in nucleic acid content in various 
9rgans due to the presence of a transplanted tumor. However, the 
extent to which the other two factors may contribute if at all, is not 
known. 


_ The effect of X-irradiation on the incorporation of adenine-8-C™ into 
livers of both normal and tumor-be 

о! Incorporation into liver PNA puri and a slight decrease of incorpo- 
ration into liver DNA purines. The effect of X-irradi 
tissue indicated 
Purines, The 


about the 


ing mice showed a slight increase 


ation on tumor 


d a more definite increase in incorporation into the PNA 

incorporation of adenine into tumor DNA purines was 
same in control and X-irradiated mice; however, there ap- 
Peared to be an increase in incorporation in the X-irradiated tumor 
DNA guanine. 

The fact that X irradiation did not alter the per cent of DNA purines 
derived 
More likely t 
More profo 


DNA than would non-growing adult liver tissue. However. Harring- 
ton and Lavik 


A-i j " s " 
irradiation the incorporation of P* and orotic acid into thymus DNA 
Was 


DN markedly inhibited, while the incorporation of adenine-8-C^ into 
DNA Purines was not inhibited and even appeared to be above normal 
D Certain cases. It was assumed that if the decreased incorporation of 

NA Precursors by X-irradiation represented a block in new DNA 


Syn ne? r > . . 
Ynthesis, the in orporation of precursor not inhibited by X-irradiation 
Went either 


also by 


trom adenine in sarcoma 37 was very surprising. It seemed 


t such a rapidly growing cellular tumor would show 


ind changes in the incorporation studies of the precursor into 


(1954) reported that at 100 roentgens whole body 


by a pathway which by-passed the X-irradiation block or 


re reactior termediates in equilibrium with pre- 


о DNA. However, it shoul 
“A-Ifrad 


“lation studies carried out by most of the other investigators were 


be mentioned that most of the 


Ti I higher doses of X-rays than were used in this investigation. 
p lese variations in the results obtained by other investigators in incor- 
Orat; > x 
Wion studies with nucleic acid precursors after X-irradiation can 
Most prob Е i A £5 طف‎ M 
1 Р 1 t le t rtly ttr the Terences іп the DIO- 


used in the different laboratories. 


methods 


THE ENZYMATIC OXIDATION OF BARBITURATES 
by JACK ROSS CC JOPER* 


This study on the enzymatic oxidation of barbiturates was initiated by 
the finding that the potentiating agent B-diethylaminoethyl diphenylpro- 
pylacetate (SKF 525 A), a compound which is relatively pharmaco og" 


ically inert, exerted its effect by blocking the metabolism of à diversity 9 
Metabolic pathways inhibited by 


drugs both in vivo and in tissue slices. 
SKF 525-А included sidechain oxidation of barbiturates, dealkylation о! 
alkyl amines, deamination of amines, ether cleavage and phenol conjug?” 
tion. The wide variety ot metabolic pathways inhibited by SKF 525 

common to the enzyme 


suggested that the potentiator acted on a factor қ 
y was initiate 


Consequently, a stud 


systems involved in drug metabolism. ' 
x * : r s also to 
to determine the mechanism of action of the potentiator and also ‹ 
. . . " 1 : was 
investigate the enzyme systems involved in drug metabolism. Ren 

18115 


biochemical mechan А 


bolism 9 E 
for Ше! 


dative 


hoped that by using drugs as substrates, new 
It was decided to study the meta 


might be uncovered. 
and specific methods were available 


barbiturates since simple 


determination and because jrugs as 56 


of the importance of these с 


and hypnotic agents. 
Little information is availab 
in tissue slices or homogenates. 


field reported in the literature is of questionable 
first definitive 


ism of barbiturate? 
in this 


> 7 work 1 
early ( 


significance 


le regarding the metabol 
A great deal ot the 
. : n 
investigations 0 
anc 


of Dorfman 
entothal 


faulty experimental procedures. The 
the in vitro metabolism of barbiturates were those 
Goldbaum who showed that liver slices metabolized nembutal, P 2 
Luminal, veronal, and ipral did not e 
а slight degree е 


liver homogenates and brain bret- 
re the 


nate 


seconal, amytal, and nostal. 
appear. In addition evidence was presented tor 


metabolism of pentothal both in 
etal muscle minces were inactive. Gould and Shideman we 


workers to indicate the requirements of à cell-free homoge 

Greatest activity Was observed when hrome 
ы "^ . 4 -ytoc 

with nicotinamide, A ГР, succinate, and су! sed ° 


heart, skeletal muscle, and intestine 


metabolize pentothal. 
genate was fortified 
C. Liver, kidney, brain, 


disappearance ot the barbiturates. : 
" ul 

conducted using 
und tha 


In this study, preliminary experiments were 


slices inc ibated in Krebs Ringer phosph ite buffer. It was 19 4 
1 | 1 „те et? 
oxygen barbiturates (evipal, nembutal, and seconal) were ml) under” 
н à a А 
only by liver whereas the thiobarbiturates (pentothal and surit t ain 
А 1 1 „хей ж 
went biotransformation in liver, kidney, and, to à small Ww ad ripa! 
. 8 1 ant 
Heart and skeletal muscle had no activity. Using nembuta 
ngto! 
) 1 AM The George ий of 
че : ; Professor 10 һө, 
) C 4 1 1 Tosep! Нуга n 
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as substrates, metabolism of the barbiturates occurred i 1 liver slices of 


all the species tested which includ ed mouse, rat, guinea pig, and rabbit. 
Homogenates of rabbit liver inc 


I 


bator at 37°, exhibited only slight activity. Activity was lel by the 


addition of nicotinamide and nucleotide (DPN) 
Ог triphosphopyridine nucleotide (Т P N) However, when the homo- 
Senate was dialyzed, only TPN could restore activity. The specific 
requirement for TPN was also shown with nembutal and pentothal 
Substrates. 


uted with evipal in a Dubnoff incu- 


osphopyridir 


In dialyzed preparations, magnesium ions were found to activate the 
enzyme 


No activity was observed under anaerobic conditions but equal activity 
I гой! ] 
Was obtained 


When 


Temove 


system. The opt mal concentration of Мо” was about O.OI M. 


when either air or oxygen was used as the gas phase. 


3 Е " 
ar it liver homogenate was centrifuged at 9000 X G to 


nuclei and mitochondria, the enzyme activity in the resulting 
Supernate When this 


was fractionated into microsomes and soluble fraction by 


ед. alled the iCctivit in the whole homog 


Supernate 


"htrifugation at 78000 X С neither of these fractions alone could 


Metabolize 


evipal; only when they were they form a 


re " 
Prepar ition wh ossessed the same acti al supernate 
Simi] | А | 

Цаг results were obtained with ner 5 5 


is substrate was trom 


» مو ^ 

1.2-7.6. Comparable results were obtained with tris or phosphate buffers. 
l sing a rabbit ver supernate preparation 1i homogenate centrifuged 

аг“ " i 1 1 

di 000 X G with evipal as substrate, about 75 per cent of the drug 
"appeared in 60 minutes, after which time the reaction stopped. The 

addi " 

(dition Of more liver supernate resulted in the d sappearance of most ot 

BENE in - — СР : F id^ : 

: remaining barbiturate indi ating the equilibrium point of the 
faction ! 1 " ^W $ 1 at 27 

Б had t been reached. А liver supernate preincubated at 37 

Without te owed т tivity These res I 


failure Of evinal 
the enzyme svet 
of he influence of the substrate concentration on the rate of v rea ction 
Л i 

evir : i " e : ; 
à Ipal, pentothal, and nembutal in the liver su 


a Linew: 


Jsing 

metal 

> tabolism of evipal was calculated to be 0.28 uM /min./gram of liver, 
Pentothal, олс uM. and of nembutal о.о uM 

As 


the Mentioned earlier, both microsomes and the soluble component of 
by E k ell are necessary for barbiturate metabolism—each component 
lis Cit has no vith [he part played by the soluble fraction in this 
Stem was investigated and found to consist in generating reduced TPN 


metabolism. 


} i 
tħe actual coenzyme involved in 


any system сат able ot pro- 


»osphate dehyd 


soluble fra tion may be 


ucing T PN H 


ro- 


glucose-6-j 
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TPNH. This mechanism 
three barbiturates 
that both 


genase, and TPN) or by chemically prepared ' 
was shown to function for the metabolism of the 
tested, evipal, nembutal, and pentothal. The demonstration 
TPNH and oxygen were required for barbiturate oxidation suggeste 
that TPNH might react with a flavoprotein in microsomes to produce 
H,O, or some organic peroxide. However, the addition ot catalase 0f 


various keto acids did not affect the metabolism of evipal in the liver 


supernate preparation. 

'The activation of barbiturate metabolism by Mg** 
cation was required for an € 
svstem in microsomes or in the soluble fraction. No effect of Mg" was 
rosomes, TPNH, and evipal. Pre- 
genates re 


as dis ussed earlier 
was reinvestigated to see whether the nzyme 


observed in a system consisting Of mic 


therefore, the magnesium activation in liver hom« 


sumably, h 
or systems in f е 


flects the effect of the cation on the enzyme system фт 
1 produce TPNH. It is well establishe 


soluble portion ot the cell whicl 
dehydrogenase 


that both glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase and isocitric 
are activated by Мр” at 10" to 10 М. 

ate prepara- 
deter” 


abolite 


The products of barbiturate metabolism in the liver supern 
tion were isolated and identified by paper chromatography, рК» 
counter-current distribution. In addition the met 


crystallized. ^ 
]ve side- 


minations, and 


of one of the barbiturates involved (evipal) was 


nembutal, and pentothal was found to invo , 
One tran? 


keto-evipal 7 


metabolism of evipal, 


chain oxidation with no cleavage ot the barbiturate ring. 


formation product of evipal was shown to be identical with In 

a product isolated by Bush et al. from urine of dogs given the dre in 
| si cna 

this compound one ot the methylene groups on the cyclohexenyl sidec $ 
bolite wa 


of evipal is oxidized to a ketone. The structure of the metabo! a 
not completely determined by these workers. Nembutal metabolism we 
found to involve the production of two metabolites, one identified © 
“nembutal alcohol" [ 5-ethyl-5-(3 hydroxy-1-methylbutyl) barbituric aC! 

4-carboxy-T 


and the other as “nembutal carboxylic acid” [5 ethyl-5-( 


и Р е ^ fro 
methylbutyl) barbituric acid]. These products have been isolated On 
. . . ` n^ 70188. 
the urine of dogs injected with C" nembutal by Titus and Weiss butal) 
p ч m 6 
of the metabolic products ot pentothal (the sulfur analog 9! net I- 


acid" |5 е«їһу1-5-‹4+< gl. 
Brodie et al 
yetabolite 0 


was identified as “pentothal carboxylic 


methylbutyl) thiobarbituric acid], à metabolite found by 


in the urine of humans administered pentothal. A second n red 25 
. я а еа 

the barbiturate was noted, in the enzyme preparation, which apP R as 
) : * similar 

chromatograms and which had à еб, 


a faint spot оп paper ! spear 

Since only trace amounts о! this material арр те 
. atively 85 

һе undertaken. It is tentative pably 

vivo is ro д 


nembutal alcohol. 
positive identification could not 
that this compound which has never been detected 1" 


“pentothal alcohol", analogous to nembutal alcohol. For 
. . А ic 2 ent: 
Barbiturate metabolites, as a rule, are inactive as hypnotic ag 
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example, keto-evipal I, pentothal carboxylic acid, and nembutal alcohol, 
have been shown to have no activity. Since most barbiturates are 
excreted almost entirely in the form of their transformation products, it 
is evident that sidechain oxidati 


s an important role in limiting the 
duration of barbiturate activity. 


It is not yet know n whether a sin 


ity of enzyme sys- 


tems are involved in the oxidation of the various barbiturates. Evidence 
at hand favors the | 


one system is involved. 
Thus, the 


pothesis that more th 


kaj 
metabolite of еуі 


is a ketone whereas nembutal and its 


sulfur anal кие pentothal are ox to both an alcohol and an acid. 
It would be s irprising to find that the s enzy system catalyzed 
the formation of a ketone, an alcol jl, and an The carboxyl group 
of the ( etabolites of nembutal and pento is in position four of 
the sidechain whereas the alcohol metabolites have their hydroxyl groups 
Іп position three—further evidence that more than one enzyme is involved 
In the oxidatic n of the parent compounds. Їп addition, it is likely that 


the 


. : ME. 

enzyme systems which metabolize nembutal and pentothal are difter- 
ч i } ] 1 п 4 t . ay 
"ht since nembutal is oxidized only by liver whereas pentothal is also 
Metabolized v kidney ғай 


The lo alization of the barbiturate enzyme systems in the microsomes 


I$ unusual 


since the majority of nes reside either in the 
Mitochondria or soluble portion of the cell and only a few are located in 
the micros mes. Other unusual properties of the enzyme systems are 


E requirements for both oxygen and reduced TPN. It is of consider- 


able interest that oth tvpes of oxidative drug metalx transformations 
tave recently heen 4 nd to be catalyzed by enzyme systems i rosomes 
: T | : E F4 А 
ind also require both oxygen and TPNH. These reactions include 


de ' 


amination, 


N-dealkylation, ether cleavage, and aromatic hydroxylation, 
metabolic 


1 pathways w h a nt for the biotransformation of most 
dru, : а. . и раг 

"eg I us it is likely that the body posseses a tew, highly non-specihc, 
ц i s : ls which. Мате 
'ochemica] mechanisms for detoxifying foreign compounds which have 


а foreign 5 | " 
number of characteristics in common. As discussed earlier, all these 
reach ; А — қ s 

“actions аге inhibited by SKF $25-A, a compound that is relatively non- 


toxic ; 1 " ‘ à; 
АК in large doses. It is tempting to postulate th enzyme sys- 
te : I g Ж T 
p Involved in o3 tive drug et ive no role in the 
Ody Е au jue 
dy but have evolved as a defense mec for the detoxification of 


Ore; 
“ign compounds. 


It is diffi ult to speculate on the mechanism of these enzvme reactions, 
Particular]. 


It 


E 1 е? тт т 
since the reactions are oxidative, yet require rec ced I I N. 
18 probable {} 


iat the various biochemical mechanisms have some step 
<-A. It is also probable that 
f enzymes. TPN is required in 


) * www 
which 1s locked 


lànism involves 


barbiturates and yet cytochrome 


amounts in the OX 


18 not present in the enzyme reparation. This suggests that an 


| 
i 
| 
| 
1 

Т 
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(һе metabolism о! 


unknown hydrogen transport system 1s 
barbiturates 

- - cida- 
Further information regarding the mechanism of barbiturate oxid 
Preliminary 


tion will have to await purification of the enzyme systems. 
1 4 ate 
ittempts to solu ze microsomes without losing activity have to d d 
! } j 1 Zi n 
ееп unsuccessful with procedures which include repeated freezing 9 
8” 
thawing, preparation о! an acetone powder, sonn vibration, and emu 


fication with desoxycholate. 
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] flower primordia. The 


limited because some repromotive control 


red was the last irradiation the plants initiate 
number of cycles possible was 


bv far red was lost with ea h successive cycle. 
| time ! ipse between the 
the repromot 


Experimental evidence showed that the red and 
the far red irradiations was а limiting factor controlling 178 
effect of the far red radiation. It was found with Xanthium that a 
time interval of about 30 minutes between the red and the 


radiations was sufhcient to Cause ct mplete loss of repromotion © 


1 that the processes taking 
irradi tions У 
| being muc 


temperature dependent ; the loss of repromotion by far red 


initiation by far red. It was ilso founi 
were 


during the interval between the red and the far red 


slower at lower temperatures. T 
yenit 
rked тогрћоё“ 


Brief exposures to visible radiation induced mar 
1 1 ` ces 
] grown seedlings of red kidney beans. Sucl irradian 


changes in dark 
kik? 1 7 1 1 } 1 1 1 1 n of the 
inhibited the elongation of the hypocotyl, induced elonge 10101 
| | | - 27.8 ar 
epicoty] and leaf petioles, and promoted the exi ansion of the prim e 
: 4 — tive 
leaves and straightening of the plumular hook. The most effec 
oun 
region Of the spectrum in inducing these morphogenic « hanges W as f 
A and 6600 


by spectrograpni techniques to be in the red between 6100 


at about 6400 A. 


radiation re- 
procedures 
tw een 7150 


brief exposure to red 


| effect of the red. Spectrographic 


versed the хеп 


showed that the most effective region ot the spectrum W as be 


А and 7400 А, with a maximum at about 7300 А. ima 
| for the red and the far red actions had тах” 
ction 


spectrum 45 the à 


ind minima іп the general region of the h 
Б і Е 1 , [4 
А 4 А rt 
spectra for the control of germination of light-sensitive seed and 19 
ontrol of flower initiation of Xanthium. “05 
far red irradiatio 


[he operation of time between the red and the 


was slow. After eight hours onlv 40 cent of the T. e 
eec 28 A ' | ol xg nt of the faf 
red in repromoting hypo otv] elongation and 30 per cent ¢ 

ntrol in reversing а red-induced leaf expansion had been P» f the 


Comparison of these facts with pu lished and 


$ ! 1 


ш ог and others clearly shows that the initial 


^ ! ! 

trolling many diverse plant responses аге One ind fan- 
Ё f f : 

1 1 1 | uch 4$ Ха 

periodi control of flower initiatior short-dav p ants, 5 a 


thium sai 


n long-day plants like Hyoscyamus nige ! гй 
"| u 
var. Wixtex is through the me mechanism that ontrols the Pea $; 
i ; :ranc 
tion of light sensitive seeds, € La tuca sativa L. var. Gt Е k. gro? 
Lepidiu m virginicum, I ind the photomorphogenesis of 4а hers 
seedlings of red kidney bean, flax, peanut, and pro bably many 0 ith 
"- | . wi 
The tacts obt uned trom this investigation. аге in ccord 1 gorth- 


I 1 ks ant 


scheme of the initial photoreaction proposed by 
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O 


wick. In addition, the data presented herein indicate the presence of a 
reactant on the biologically active side of the reaction that removes the 
far red absorbing form of the pigment from the photoreaction. This 
Teactant does not appear to be limiting in the case of Xanthium, for the 
far red absorbing form of the pigment is removed írom the photo- 
reaction in a matter of 30 minutes. In the case of red kidney bean, 
however. this reactar 
red absorbing 1 
Pigment is a 
Parent reversal of 
tween the 


limit the rate of removal of the far 


v of the far red absorbing form of the 


о 


liation and consequently cause ап ap- 


even after an 8-hour interval be- 
و‎ 


red and far red irradiations, It was concluded that the re- 


Vers; 1 + 1 ‚ 
\ Sal of the photomorphogen response of dark-grown red kidney 
ean ; : : ‹ ) 
“Жап is limited only by the ; 1ount of growth that occurs during the 
inte 4 - : аё 

*rim between the red and the íar red irradiations, while the repro- 


motion 


ә of flower initiation of Xanthium is limited by the passage of 
time, 


th ‚ and the effect of a red interruption may be reversed only when 
* lar red 


irradia- 
tion, 


radiation is applied within 30 minutes of the red 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF SEVERAL KETOS 
HUMAN AND RAT URINE 
by SIDNEY FUTTERM AN* 
For more than a century it has been thought that urine contains minute 
quantities of sugar. An appreciable fraction of the non nitrogenous 
reducing substances of urine was neither fermented by yeast nor oxidized 


This fraction was thought to contain one or more Ке(056% 


by bromine. 
and xylulose 


Evidence has been obtained for the presence of both fructose 
in urine. 


ы } ; : Т. 
In this laboratory the occurrence of a pentose in rat urine was ob 


served. It was found that bromine destroyed most of the aniline positive 
material but only a sm ill portion of the orcinol positive material if 
urine. An attempt was made to identify the sugars present i 
and rat urine which were resistant to oxidation by bromine. 

c 1005 
which 
jon 


de- 


Urine was treated with ion exchange resins to remove jnorgant 


glut uronides 


compounds, in luding 
estimat 


ind acidic or basic organic 
interfered with the colorimetric methods for the quantitative 
А 1 


“(ғат "UT 1 1 
of sugars. he desalted urine was concentrated ind aldose 


е were 


stroved by oxidation with bromine. 
777” n " dation 
Ketopentoses were se rated from the residue after bromine oxidat! 

a ' „ead from 
chromatography on a cellulose column. Xvlulose was separated fre 1 
^ v т fi 
ribulose by ion exchange chromatography. [he pentoses were identifie 


DY their spectra W th the or inol reagent and by paper chroma 


tography: 
1 melt- 


From the x} lulose fraction an osazone was obtaine The mixed 
tained. 1 
: г : : dicated 
ing points М th added D-xylosazone and added L-xylosazone indicat 
that the urine sugar was L-xylulose. 
"^ 4 : 4 ained 
The orcinol positive fractions from the cellulose column obt i 
atter remov il of the ketopentose tra tions were subjected to jon exchang 
" T. ato 
chromatography. The fractions were exam ined by paper chromat 5 
| | ma 
raphy. The presence of fructose and a heptulose was detected in ет Р 
* х ats DU 
urine. No її tose could be detected in the urine of fasted rats че 
\ T е А anny 
two hept iloses were present. The heptuloses were converted to The 
drides by hot a ad the fructose was destroyed by hot base. ted 
; em tec Ч 
presence of th hydride formed from the urine heptulose was det the 
. See : i ‚ої 
by its spectrum in the orc inol reaction. By paper chromatography the 
i i , е , . ggests 
heptuloses and ınhydrides evidence was obtained which ӨШ ЕС? k 
наль Gf sedoheptul p: ^6. , ; hentulose and £ 
presence OF sedole, tulose in human urme ane sedoheptulos 
heptulose in rat urine. he 
hott urine and 0, 


4 ; | L3 
Xvlulose and ribulose were identified both in human of 


1 


- Ф, sence 
urine of fasted rats. Evidence was alsi pre 


; obtained tor the 
1 1 

ity; Ph.D conferred November 
F Biochemistry. 
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glucose and aldopentoses in human and rat urine, however no attempt 
Was made to investigate thoroughly the nature of the aldoses. It 


seemed likely that the ketoses identified in human and rat urine are ot 


i 1 “Ал? } ori 
endogenous origin, but the possibility that they are produced by bacterial 


action in the gut was not ruled out. 


A NEW TYPE BINARY SCALING CIRCUIT 


by NELSON THOMAS GRISAMORE * 


INTRODUCTION 


The time required to solve various problems by computing machines 
is dependent upon the rate of operation of the various elements Of the 
machine. Since some of these elements must operate an astronomical 

1, it is desirable that they 


number of times before a solution is obtained 


function at a very rapid rate. 
: " и . Ameal ОТ 
One of the most common circuits found in electronk digital € 


digital operation is the pistable 


puters and other devices employing i 
circuit. Usually there are a large number a m 


chine so that, in the interest of economy and of the lifetim 


of these circuits 10 
e of the com 


possible. 


` lev 
power level as " 
ily with 


The work reported in this investigation is concerned primar 
a higher fre 


counter circuit that will operate at а 
| that of existing circuits. 
Р sc 
lopment and us 


ponents, they should operate at as low a 


the development of a 


lower average power level tl 


quency and а 
A second development reported here concerns the deve 


of a multistage grid controlled electron multiplier tube. 


THEORY 
BisrTABLE CIRCUITS 


Electronic bistable circuits of the type devised by 


have the feature of being able to exist in either one ot two st 


This circuit contains two electron tubes. In one 


he other non-conducting O1 “ой”. 


ducting or "on" and the ot 
| up x . “nn” $0 th 
stable state the former tube is “off” and the latter tube is 00 5 7 
ther. Such a circuit V 


the two states are just the opposite of ea h ot 


{тот one state to the other if а suitable signal 
at some point of the circuit. The two functions Of the circuit ( 
having two stable states and being able to change from one state py 
other) are dependent on the components of the circuit in different e- 
grees. The ability to maintain one of either of the stable states ‘bility 
pendent upon the static characteristics of the circ uit, whereas, the 4" ic 
nt on the dynam 


; the other is depende he cit 
the components of the |. 


the stable states, 


to change from one stable state t« 
characteristics of the circuit. "Therefore, 
cuit that are independent of frequency determine 


Pro’ 

4 

University of Illinois; Ph.D. conferred November 11, 1954 Bay 
or of Physics: o 


* B.S. 1948 
mas Benjamin Browr Profe 


tessors in 
Research Professor of Physic 
t W. H. Eccles and F. W, Jordan, Radio Review, 7, 143 (19!9 


(86) 


) 
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the components that are frequency dependent and those that are fre- 
quency independent determine the ability of the circuit to change states. 
The speed with which a circuit can change from one state to the other 
I$ taken to be the measure of the ability of the circuit to change states. 

The essential problem of this work was to decrease the time re- 
Quired for the change of state of a bistable circuit. The approach to 
the Problem was based on the idea of requiring the bistable circuit only 
to maintain the stable states, and to use an external circuit to drive 
the bistal le circuit from one stable state to the other stable state. In 
this manner, the two functions mentioned previously can be made inde- 
Pendent of each other When the above idea is a lhered to, the bistable 
Circuit (hereafter called a slave flip-flop) can be designed to operate 
A low power levels and with small differences between the stable states. 
This, 
the slave flip-flop at much greater rate than a bistable circuit could 
drive itself 1 


їп turn one to design a driving circuit which can drive 


To drive a sl we flip-flop, it is necessary to have two simultaneous 
Pulses of the орр‹ | laritv. For various reasons an electron mul- 
“plier tube s used for the source of these pulses. If the current in 
ИШЕ tube is con Lid bea se oe ı pulses can be con- 
verted into pulse pairs by taking one output from the anode and the other 


rom the la 


бе/ driven Operation A great deal of effort has been expended in 
l “Teasing the frequency with which a bi le circuit can drive itself 
of yi the network of the І t However, no amount of such 
. Ort can the +} retical t mum fre encv at which a bistal 
Cuit Сап Operate «ince t -———— s den ent upon the voltage 
Mange bety een the st ибан Sd к= reactances (mainly 
Cap y t irasiti - 
ы ACItative t nate she sracteristics of the tubes used in 
the Circuit 

m аррг‹ t і боп of the switching time of а bistable сіг- 


Cuit | 


ап be ı ( " foll ! І wer I rine that a step voltage 
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potential. "Тһе relation between these three quantities and the three on 
which the maximum frequency is dependent is obvious. 

als to be counted 
uit to change 


about 


If the assumption is made that the period of the si 


bv the circuit is about twice the time required for the cir 
rom one state to the other then. the maximum frequency will be a9% 
y А ' ө et 7 
L/(sCV4). A rough calculation of this value for a circuit containing 


. fre- 
1 output capacitances shows the maximum ir 


ey 
ubes having low input and 


quency to be about 70 megacycies/ sec. In a practi al circuit, it is reason” 
ibl ife to say that one < ма not expect to attain а frequency ot more 
than so megacycles/sec. 

Recently a circuit has been reported * that will reslove three pulses 
each separated by a peri ] of 10 sec. This circuit uses one-sta£ 
rid-conti electron multiplier tubes ıd if an analysis, similar © 
the one mentioned above, is of a bist e circuit containing thes? 
tubes then, one м uld arrive at a бетге of about 200 megacycles sec for 
the maximum frequency of operation. 

Externally Driven Operations (Slave Flip-flop).— The use of a slave 


қа > ‚ fac 
flip-flop and an external driving system illows one to in rease the ‘hi 
я nis 

tance, In * 


the external аг 
‚ slave РӨ 


tor L/V4 v ithout greatly increasing the circuit 
be replaced by a current, In, pr: 


it, while Va is limited only by the ability 


with a very small voltage difference between the two stable states ,, 
ә somewhat ependent pon the v lue of V 1 but to a much smaller di 
n tl endency of I, on Va. 

[he use of comm rcially available one-stage gr! 1-с( ntrolled electro 
multiplier tubes as driving tubes wot ld indicate a maximum frequen 
of 500 megacy les/sec. Thus, on the basis of the calculations. Р 
sented here, it would appear that one could devise à practical cire 
that would operate at a frequency of the order ot 200 megacycles yer 
Part of the work in this paper describes an experimental multisti? 
grid-controlled electron multiplier tube whose use as driving tubes -— 
produce a maximum frequency of 1,000 mega vcles/sec. Howe" e 
frequencies greater than 100 megacycles/sec difficulties appear in t " 
circuits due to transit time eftects in the tubes. It is not apparent 4 
vet whether this effect will seriously limit the operating frequen’ 1, 


esolve 2° 
d to ^ 
pa 


ich will f 
correspon 
consists 
mul 


At present we have an externally driven circuit wh 
tween three pulses separated by a period which would 
operating frequency of 67 megacycles/sec. This circuit ‘olie! 
slave flip-flop driven by one-stage grid-controlled electron M 


tubes. 
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DRIVING TUBES 


In the previous section it 


e} 
і п 


} the operating frequency 
oT E 


а system composed ої à sia 
odent оп the value of Im/Va 
this cire; ptm 
‚ 4$ Circuit, V, is pr 
ng tubes that produ 
should have as large a value of L,/V, as possible, ¥ 


Change in grid 


a driving circuit is de- 
he particular arrangement of 


id voltage of the driv- 


ore, the driving tube 


of the driving tube that will produce a current 

change OF Je, arious reasons the driving t uld be main- 

tained in itoff during th« scent per s of tion; there- 

‘Ore, the current Im is the amount of current that will flow in the tube 
When the erid of the tube s brought V, volts out of cutoff 

It can b ywn that the ratio of two currents through a triode is 


relate, , a 
lated to a change in grid voltage V: — \ n the following manner 
; L/I, = exp К(У,-- V 


u the Curr 


ited 1 
^ and t te from tl 
Rale 
s В 
electron 
Т о 


s oper 
mpere (considered 

а ы; 
с in the grid 


current correspond- 
t e 1 


} 
output end от the 


1 


peres тог а grid вірпа! 


limhos which is two 
mer 
available com- 


rreat advant ісе over 


lifer. However, as 


ıl circuit. 
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From the results of the preceding section, it is 
be used in the 


having low input and output capacitance should 
the circuit is to be kept to à minimum. 
follow the general rules used in con” 
capacitances of the Gf- 


i£ the resolving time 01 
construction of the circuit should 
structing UHF circuits so that the parasitic 
cuit will be minimized. 

The slave flip-flop circuits used in this work have voltage differ- | 


the stable states much lower than are ordinar 


ences between 
necessary tO have 


¢ evmmetry in the circuit than is ordinarily require’ 

74 x есе 

[his presents no great problem as far as passive elements of the circul 
: : , that 


аге cí ncerned, but «ın the case ot tubes and crvstal diodes 1t means 


countered in à bistable circuit. For this reason, it 1$ 


ı greater degree о 


they have to be selected on the basis 01 closeness 01 their 


Triope ТҮРІ 


The triode type bist able circuit consists 01 two triode tubes connect! 
ты; 1 ! ‚ with 

by a dí network. [his network connects the plates of eat tube W 
Д 1 - a о , are 

the grids ot the opposite tube. [he resistors in the network - 


le states. 


selected in a manner to cause the circuit to have two stable | 
i . i ۹ 1 are ac 
Using the characteristics Of the tubes and the voltages that are h 
uen 
n and “oR 


1 for the plates of the tubes when they 


the resistors in the network can be dete 


values of t 
analvsis, at this point, will show whether or not the circuits 
two stable states TOI these parti ular plat voltages. It will al о show 
what changes are necessary to make the circuit bistable in case it does 
not have two stable states. " 

As a practical example, a 1633 tube was selected for the tube to %4 
used and the resistor values were computed on the basis of the tu 
characteristics. The two plate voltages selected for this example o 
70 and 100 volts. The two grid voltages corresponding to these y" 
voltages were 0 and — 15 volts. (It is usual to have the grid of к 
“on” tube at zero bias and the “ой” tube into cutoff.) The actual s 
ues that resulted when the circuit was constructed were 75 and 1“ yes 
for the plate ot one tube, 69 and IOI volts for the plate of the vas 
tube, О and 16 volts for the grid of one tube, and o am 2210 vol® 
for the grid of the other tube. 

PENTODE ТҮРЕ 
Н е 

The pentode type bistable circuit maintains its stable states и» 

same manner as the triode type except that the coupling Of the ide and 


is and the plates instead of the control gne ont 


between the screen gric 
} , 0 
be made between the plate 


the plates. A direct connection can 
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tube and the screen gr d ot tl e other tul e be ause most pentodes are con- 


structed so that the screen grid can operate at the same voltage level 


as the plate. This type of connection results in a simpler circuit, but the 


Circuit must be designed experiment 


> the tube characteristics per- 


taining to the control of the plat voltage and vice 


Versa are not published in the t id of determining 


I 
Whether or not a particular supply voltage resistor in com- 
bination with a particular pair of pentode tubes will result in a bistable 
Circuit has been given by Regener.* 
BATTERY Түр: 

Ап examination of the % e type st; é % 
tat both o d ( re а ent the connecting netw 
tween th two t ( ‘his, in its t ( 1 
the desi n ot the cir t ore diff t ( 55 Пех et ( ed 

l'he method that was used to eliminate this current was to replace the 
Voltage divid the triode cir twork by a s tt In this 

y, the 1 « ew tained by t tte 1 the 
Only current in th t was that ving through t t The 
Brid of the ; nee же зә: Fipe і k plate 
Voltage of the “ofi tub st € 1 to the battery voltag 
ase, the “off” tube’s plate voltage is also « to tl supply volt- 

| 1 

“Бе sinc there is no rrent through t esieto f this tub« The 
Erid bias of the “of sioe i RUD cdd ү” um 
tube less the hat erv v t а „ы r gen t. the volt 
"ge difference at the аға d lates of the tubes betu the stable 
tates is the same ET FEX S "XEM ' t s cir- 
Cuit IS lar to the t а. t in th the Т ^ not d w cur- 


y ode ¢ ( р symme | tubes $ s th 3, 
раа be designed witho t any great ficulty to have voltage differences 
“tween the stable states as small as 5 volts. In a similar lit, using 
оде; with the screen and suppressor grids acting as e tors for 


© plate curr nt, a voltage fference of only 2.5 volts has been 


* hieved. r 


COMPARISON OF THE CIRCUITS 
"Or the particular application of these flip-flop circuits it is best to 
ave the 


t voltage changes in the circuit all of the same magnitude. In 
his № 


б ау, the circ uit does not have to be designed so tl 
“tworks 


Circuit 


. i А riode > 
are independent of frequency. For this reason, the triode type 
I$ not as suitable as the pentode and the battery type circuits. 


ty 
__ Гени I 
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pentode circuit is probably of about the 


size as that of the battery type. In the former case, the unknown 
associated with the screen grid, while in the latter cas® 
to ground that is probably of the same order 


The re- 
as slave 


feedback 


The stray capacitance of the 
same 
capacitance is that 
the battery has a capacitance 
screen capacitance in 
are of equal merit for use 
current in the 


design than any 
es W ith 


greater 


the pentode circ uit. 


I 


of magnitude as the 
fore, in this respect, the two circuits 
However, because 01 the lack of 


flip-flops. 
0 


network, the battery type circuit is much easier to 
to obtain smaller voltage 


first grid of the tubes has 


the other types. It is possible differenc 


the battery type circuit because the 


the 


control over the tube current than the screen grid. 

In all of these circuits, the tubes must be operated at 1 low plate 

potential, in order to have a sm: ill voltage diffe rence between the stable 
ctrons ti hrough the 


states. At these low potentials the tra: isit time of 
I0" sec. Thus, wl en the 


the time mentioned above is required for the 


ff” tube 
current 


tube is of the order of 10" to “о 


is turned “on” > 
to be established in this tube. If the capacitance load at the pl: ate 19 
small then, hough the plate und grid voltages are est iblished by d 
a : . : е 
driving pulse, the charg ye on this capacitance can decay through the "m 
resistor before the tube current 15 € stablished. 
GRID-CONTROLLED MULTIPLIER TUBES 
CHARACTERISTICS OF AN ELECTRON MULTIPLYING STRUCTURE 
ces; 


If electrons ot sufficiently high energy impinge on crm suriac 
emitted from these surfaces in 


than one. By 


) = 

econdary electrons will be a atio of se 
ng 

ondary electrons to primary electrons greater arrangi y 


le 
round such a surtace, it ible 


the geometry of the electric field : js poss? 
he same mate- 


to collect these se ondary electrons on second surface ^ 
e a oe к (ace 19 
rial. If the energy 01 the electrons impinging on this second suriace Е 
1 |; . emitte 

reat enough then, this second surface can be u ed as à secondary emit 


^ manner as the first suriace. n 
of these 5% 


in the sa 
тап umber 
am 


An electron multiplier tube is constructed of 
the system 


ondary emitting suriaces ( dynodes). The geometry 01 

the electric field from one dynode to the next is such that an electron cuf- 

rent introduced to the first dynode (the dynode at the lowest potenti) 

will be multiplied it progresses throu gh th e structure 
at each 


as L, the multiplication 


Designating the " 
dvnode as N, ind of dynodes it follows that the cur 
rent I. leaving the last dynode wi 1 be 
I I, N ам 
The current I. is collected оп ап anode from which an output SP 
| Тһе magnitude of the current I, is eventually limite“ 


can be taken. 
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JRID-CONTROLLED. MULT IER TUBES 


lhe id« { d to control t! nt in an electron 

! 1 
uit ( ıot ne In fact, the t ent two 
Т 1 ( Y 1 1 4 1 RE 
tube NUs857 ar EFP \ ‹ Гће 
main tage о th tu " c ! t of th« 
Primar rent ire d t t 1 of the rrent 


£rid-controll ler tube 1 tiplyit tructure of 
7, or 8 dvi % 6AC7 t [ [ І nt 5 t 
Window in the plat the 6AC7 erated to the first d 
| t volt The output of the multiplying sectii S ted on 
Second a rom ч h +! nal t Гі verall r tiplica 
ion N of 
t M t t s, tl ent in 
4 , lo 6n g t We X ite 
h t t ment t t t ) rrids 
1 
tros "T 574 " the 


e 25” А } ratec 
ed ent at th tput anode қ t QO 
I trar er haracterist ( th t $ non-linear 
(alr 1 " i 
‘most lovarith that ifc t field of 
bj 
“se amplif 
е - 1 و‎ 
Controlled mult eb one stage tubes 
Thes 1 : > ( r : pM rx EL 
| © tubes are merely pentodes with а dynode inserted between the 
tube The transconduct e of the primary 
ant s mhos so that, w 
t e of tl tout ıt is 
have a value of about 25 mi 


COUNTING CIRCUITS 


Triope TYPE 


4 А triode 


Cire); re the method of driving the 
Teuit | 


type circuit was used to com 
y external pulses with the ability of the circuit to drive itself 


upo 
! receiving an external triggering signal. The pulses and the signal 
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hown that 
state by 
e circuit. 


ed by an RC discharge of a condenser. It was $ 
be driven to the opposite 
the action of th 


were generat 
the two plates ot the flip-flop could 
pulses than were required to trigger 
reached the opposite st 
a pair of pulses. 


smaller 
It was also apparent that the circuit 
seriod of time when it was driven by 


ate in 4 


muc h shorter [ 


PENTODE ТҮРЕ 


ts with the triode flip-flop a pentode circuit 48 


generated by the RC discharge 


method mentioned above. with one pe 
and then with two pairs. In the latter case, the first 


to the other stable state and the secon 
state. In all cases, the pulses 
the circuit would not change 
be about 10? 
(propagation 


After the experimen 
constructed and driving pulses were 
'This circuit was tested first 


of driving pulses 
pair of pulses drove the circuit 
pair returned the circuit to the original 
had to be of the correct polarity, otherwise 
he pulses was estimated to 


to the other state. Each of tl 
sec in duration and the pairs were separated by 10” sec 
time through 2 meters of oaxial cable). } 
Next, using the pentode flip-flop, a circuit was constructed in which 
grid-controlled multiplier tube was used to drive the 
side of the flip- 
› sec) were 
of this tube 


rrect 


the experimental 
The plate ot this tube was connected to one 


flip-flop. 
Short pulses (10 


flop and the dvnode to the other side. 
the multiplier tube and the output 


applied to the grid of th 


drove the flip-flop to the opposite state if the pulses were 01 
polarity. 

'The use of the multiplier tube was extended to include t 
the grid signal for this tube was supplied by a pre eding 
arrangement ot this circuit was as follows: first, there was < Б; 
ph of this section driving 
ip-flop drove a grid controlled 56 
this multiplier tube drove 

enerat® 


lop. Single and double pulse pairs were Р 
t was as 


erator of the type mentioned in the first paragra 
) ven- 


flip-flop; second, this fl 


a pentode #1 


stage electron multiplier tube; and last, 
second pentode flip-f 
the circuit and the action of the 

If the flip-flops were ЇЇ 
and from the 


in the cof- 


in the first part ot total circul 
ted for such an arr ingement. 


14 1 
would ре expecres 
the correct states, the pulses from the pulse generator 


multiplier tube would drive the flip-flops. [f they were not! s 

1 "m. "EU „ас 819 

rect states then no change of state W as observed. The circuit was бор 
tested by plving à single pulse to the first flip flop so that this flip- 

lr } Мез -' 44 е4 h : ‘~a was 50 Jong 

drove itself to the other state. In this case, the a tion time W* h to 

(1076 sec) that по s! | was conducted through the ac couplit = 
> 

the multiplier tube and consequently there was no output of this sd 
" > . "TL? . . е 

to drive the second flip-flop. This last experiment showed the дщ а 

to the 4- 


hole circuit on having ап input 


ence of the action ot the w 
a verv short t 


flip-flop that would drive it to the other state in ime 
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% 


It is obvious that, to drive the flip-flop in both directions, two grid- 


gr 
controlled multiplier tubes are needed. We next constructed a circuit 
consisting of a pentode flip-flop and two NU 5857 tubes (see page 15). 


} nl 


The multiplier tubes were biased by the plate voltages of the flip-flop 


in such a manner that one of the tubes was just at cutoff and the other 


Was below cutoff by an amount equal to the volt: difference between 
the stable states of the flip-flop. A negative pu 


the circuit at the cathodes of the two multiplier tubes. This signal was 


lse was introduced to 


of an amplitude sufficient to cause only the tube biased at cutoff to 
conduct. The tube drove the flip-flop to the other state and thus changed 
the bias of the multiplier tubes so that, upon receipt of the next input 


1 Я; 


Pulse to the cathodes, the other tube would conduct and drive the flip- 


flop back into the original state. 

The first circuit of this type that we constructed could be driven by 
an input pulse only 5 x 10% sec long. The minimum resolving time 
between the two pulses was 2.5 x 10” sec. 


Triope BATTERY ТҮРЕ 


The next circuit constructed contained a triode battery type of flip- 
flop and used the same multiplier tubes as mentioned above. The volt- 


абе change between the stable states of the flip-flop was reduced and 


Various other changes were made to shorten ie constants in the 


t 


cireni ` x 
суі, Cathode followers were used as impedance transformers at 


Various points of the circuit and crystal diodes were used to decouple 
the flip-flop circuit from any action of the driving circuit, except for 
Пуіпр pulses and bias control of the multiplier tubes. The final circuit 
Operated with the plates of the tubes having stable voltages of 9 and 
13 volts, The circuit would change state upon applying an input signal 
of duration 1079 sec, and the resolving time betw een two pulses was 
1.5 x 10% sec, The work is continuing and some slight improvements 
lave been made by using the EFP-60 mul 

tubes in the 


plier tubes as the driving 


circuit. 


ASSOCIATED INSTRUMENTS AND CIRCUITS 


EXPERIMENTAL PULSE GENERATOR 


A necessary adj 
whic . 4 

к ich will produce pulses short 
? utilize full 

Bener 


unct to a high iit is a pulse generator 


t a high enor 


1 Irequency 
y the possibilities of the flip-flop. In this case, we need a 
^ ator which will generate pulses as short as 10% sec and at a fre- 
Чепсу of 50 megacycles/sec or greater. 


he chara teristics of the multi-stage grid-controlled electron multi- 
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plier mentioned on page 14 are suitable for the generation 01 short 
pulses. Because ot the current amplification through the tube, it 

possible to feed back the output of the anode to the cathode or the output 
of the last dynode to the control grids. When either of these systems 
of feedback is constructed by attaching a long coaxial cable between 
the two feedback points, а short pulse (< 10” sec) can be recycle¢ 


through the tube and the cable. The length of the pulse is determine 
»ropagation charac 


18 


by the transfer characteristics of the tube and the | 
teristics of the cable. : 
The actual circuit we constructed consisted of a seven-stage grid- 
72 ohm cable con- 


controlled electron multiplier tube with 100 meters ot 
Бе. This TeS 


necting the last dynode and the control grids of the tul 
vstem 


duced a pulse of about 107 sec which was recycled through the syst 
time 


the propagation і 
through the cable. No attempt was made to operate at à higher ! 
the ability to 


at a rate oi 2 megacycles sec corresponding to 
re- 


that we constructed did not have 


quency, since the tubes 
dissipate the power that would be generated at higher frequencies. . 
4 ( 
sed as a memory circul 


[t is apparent that this system сап also be 
. ver 
ack cable is much longe 


u 
iber of these short pulses, if the feedb 


for a nu 

than the recycled pulse. 'The circuit is analogous to the memory circuit 

using а mercury sonic delay line except that it can store much shorte? 
a shorter recycling time for the same number 9 


pulses and can have 


pulses. 
CoMMERCIAL PULSI GENERATOR 
To test the flip-flop circuits, it was necessary to have à pulse 


7 rar ес low repetition rate. Р 
h will produce 


nd whose 
h of the 
„petition 


erator that would produce one 
used a Spencer-Kennedy Model 503 pulse generator whic 
‚ whose amplitude can be varied from 0.1 to 100 volts à 
'The upper limit to the lengt 
| determined by the ге 
150 cycles 


1 pulse 
length can be as short as 10 ? sec. 
pulse is somewhat shorter than the регіо‹ 
'This rate is variable from 50 to 


‘сес. 


rate of the instrument. 


PULSE MULTIPLIERS 


ni t 
termining 
tor det Ж 


The above mentioned pulse generator is suitable 
„oft 
1 


amplitude and length of a single pulse that will change the state ly by 
эе” 1 қ : е ! ‘nad only “7 
circuit, but the resolving time ot the circuit can be determined А, 

Ж 11 ы ime interv?" 
applying two or more pulses separated by ап arbitrary time T 


n 1 " 4 ‘ne tO 
To produce two closely spat ed pulses, we atta hed a stub linc 


reflected pulse ot the 


pulse generator thereby producing a 1 

at the output. The time interval between the two pulses depen е 

the length of the stub line. Since the two pulses are not of the бы 
»lií er so that the first PU 


amplitude, we connected the output to an ап lif 
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was clipped to the size of the second pulse by the limit of the amplifier 
Output. This method was suitable only for two pulses since more than 
one stub line created a large amount of ringing that was also amplified. 

The second m ethod that we used allowed us to produce almost any 


number of pulses seq 


ited by an arbitrary time interval. The method 


Consisted of applying one positive pulse to the anodes of a number of 


diodes and taking coaxial cable along which the 
Cathodes were spa 'rvals. Іп this way the original 
Pulse is divided (in amplit into a train of pulses. Pulses of the 
Opposite polarity can be obtained by interchanging the anodes with the 


Cathodes and ар; a negative pulse to the common point of the 


Cathodes, 


OSCILLOSCOPES 


For work of this ype it is imperative that one have the use of a high 
Sdee “19 н Y SE 
рм 0sculoscope, if any quantitative measurements аге to be made. 
Ve used two different oscilloscopes: for the first period of the work we 


lad a Tektronix 514D oscilloscope, which has a maximum sweep speed 
( T 1 7 

X 107 се; cm and ап " er rise t of < x у" st 'T we used a 
l'ektronix 517 oscilloscope, which has a maximum sweep speed of 5 x 109 


Sec 1 ^ 
“/ст and an amplifier rise time of 7 x 1079 sec, 


The experimenta] work report lissertation was 


marily to 


me pri- 


slave flip-flop circuit 


қ demonstrate tl 
Оу external 
Page 18 are 
show tl 


pulses. 1 circuit mentioned on 


r : 
certainly not the ultimate 


achieved, but they do 


lat it is possible to drive such a circuit at a h 


} 
Man the 


“Т irequency 
Circuit са 


lip flop 


lependence of the slave 


} 
t 


he driving circuit is the main point emphasized in this work, but 


e conventional type 


Since they both 


( driving themselves to the opposite 
1роп receiving an external signa 
Work is continuing, ar 


Breater th 


it is expected that an operating frequency 


1 Т 


in 100 megacycles/sec will be achieved. Work is being 


i-stage grid-controlled multi- 


Ve Would also like to explore ot 
as, t] ^ з 


г methods of current control, such 


а le placing of a before one of the dynodes of a multiplier tube, 
and the Possibilities of 


' Jf usir 
characte 


r a beam deflection system to obtain a sharper 


^ ristic for the multi 
„ nother point to be inves 
Ip-flop Cir 


differ, nces b 


possibility of constructing slave 


uits using spe 
ising $] 


tubes to achieve lower voltage 


etween the stab 


A STUDY OF CELL TYPES IN THE MAMMALIAN 
EPIDERMIS UNDER NORMAL AND ABNORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


CHARLES EDWARD Me‘ REIGHT* 


'The importance of the skin and its appendages in the economy of the 
bodv cannot be over emphasized. All contact with the immediate en- 
is vital to 


vironment involves the integument, and its role in protection 


all animal life. 


For many years a great deal of scientific he skin 


of the normal his- 
descriptions 9 


study of diseases of t 
has been done, and there are numerous descriptions 
More detailed studies have involved 


tology of the skin. 

the cytological aspects. However, there are many aspects Of the structure 

of the skin in which details are lacking. Among the more obvious 9 
of the types of cells that are encountere 


a better understanding 


these is 
ium forming the 


rmis, which is the stratified squamous epithel 


skin. 
The classical descriptions of the epidermis of man and of all higher 
strata which make up this epithelium. These consist 0 
together called the stratum germinativum 
or stratum Malpighii, the stratum granulosum, the stratum lucidum, 80% 
stratum corneum, which is composed of dead and horny cells 
of the epidermis. х 
ther type 


in the epide 


outermost portion of 


animals list the 
the basal and spinous layers, 


finally he 
and which makes up the most superficial layer 
time various investigators have described 0 


From time to 

r " А . ; tod nc 

of cells, not necessarily о! the epithelial type, which have been fou 
layers 


and spinous 
number of 


ed tor the 
roles ot 
s done in 
о! these 


among the cells of the epidermis, chiefly in the basa 

Cel i have been studied by 

workers. Wandering cells of various types have 

epidermis. Information on the proportions, distributions, 
1 The work reported here wa 


т” of worth to our understanding 


f a pigment-forming v iriety a 


been describ 
and 


far trom compicte. 


little known cell types of the epidermis. tes 
Among the more easily demonstr sted of these cells are the lympho | 
1 " i : x ; uc 
„115. Studies by Andrew and Andrew (1949) have pro 7 
ate M 


|] intermedi 


evidenct t tt T cells таў be related via V irious celis that 
morphol есм the two and calle intermediate се ls and т 
there may e a transition O1 ıocyte via the intermediate - 1] 
| hicl | > thelial ces" 
1 clear cell, which in turn m differentiate into ап ерім сеп 
Mitot rures, though It to identify in early stages can м pasic 
Р as 
renerally without great ‹ ‘ficulty in t ies stained with certain. н 
dyes. The lymphoctyes, intern ite € lls, and mitotic hg 
were selected for special st in t nt gation. 
” " 
* B.S e MS I ( b 1 Ph.D ferred Novembe 
1 : W - Pr Bt ol Anatomy: 


4. Profe arg { res 
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For purposes of correlation and comparison of data, a study of the 
cell types of the epidermis must necessarily be limited to certain care- 
fully se 
because they are relatively inexpensive and are maintained with little diffi- 
culty. The epidermis of 


for the mammalian epi | 


+ 


ted specimens. Mice were selected as the experimental animals 


mouse contains all strata that are described 


rmis, and the stratum germinativum, the prin- 


Cipal site of the cells to be considered, is presented in simple form. The 
dorsal scapular rea was chosen as the site for collection of specimens. 
Animals of the Swiss MS-1 Albino and Cs7 Black strains, all in the 
аре range of 14 to 16 weeks, were employed. The albino mice were all 
males and the C57 mice were of both sexes. [n view of the mitotic 
rhythm that has been described for the epidermis of the mouse, all ani- 
mals were sacrificed at about the same time of day, around 3:00 P.M. 
Tissues were fi 
at 6 micra, after which several stains were employed. The Harris’ 
1; 


hematoxy n and eosin was used for most of the studies that followed. 


embedded in parafhn, and cut 


in IO per cent form 


Che study of cell types of the epidermis of the normal mice constituted 
the Chief goal қ 1 


оа ot 


һе work, but certain treatments were employed in 


attempts to alter the cell proportions to some extent in the hope of gain- 
Ig inforn tion on the functions of these cells. Male albino 

i чэт pcm - 1 cow . 1 1 . 1: 
Mice were treated for 1. 2. and 2 week intervals with daily topical appli- 


Cations ( 


f estrogenic hormone cream. А limited number of like animals 


fee ea rea ; ls 
oe wt r treatments with lanolin in an attempt to elucidate the 
le қ 
E" ot the h irmone and that of the base ream n anv effects that m ght 
зе ча “©: а ^ 
* observe A отоор of die Ceo mice. iticluding iodivi Is of both 
^ | ld 1 М > 
*Xes, rece ved X-rav irradiation of a mild degree over localized 
м skin was t у x wm 
> 1 t n woni 
A t қ ( vit! se ‹ f 
t | › Ile was counte 
} 
) ( the г s. recordings of the 
tions of t ( ‚ the stratum verminativum were made 
е у $ types for « 1 11 and their means 
г spe vere lated. The means for the 
ps, whether treated or untreated, wer: ured with опе 
statistical basis ta we reported in the form of 
“ А Vtes, intermediate rell 4 7 elis were found to be pres- 
It in Considera! ET e =» мб дф Pene oth 
Strai ‹ І ( ( $ ¢ ! ited i 
© m Му re few и mber. but more frequent than in the 
Pider,, , t re 1 1 
Cent Tmis of several cn жү» кф re available. Mean per- 
Ntare S ў | 
іре of the var nis coll son amnared closely for the two strains of 


| 
| 
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cent of lymphocytes 
and clear cells 
both strains. 
C57 mice. 

yo cate- 


the albino animals had 4.20 per 


mice. For instance, 
Intermediate 


while the C57 animals had 4.25 per cent. 
each ranged slightly above or below 3.00 
albinos and 0.12 per cent tor 


ied considerably for the tv 
as shown by 


germina 
g 


per cent tor 


Mitoses were 0.30 per cent tor 
The thickness of the epidermis var 


gories of mice. That of the albino was invariably thicker, 


measurements and described in terms of cellular layers in the 
х 4 1 aces СОЙ“ 
f the C57 animals at places con" 


The stratum germinativum of 
[t was interesting to note that in all of 
present. The 


lesc ribed 


stratum. 
sisted of only one layer of cells. 
a stratum granulosum consistently 


in voung and middle aged albino rats was ‹ 
cylindrica 


these mice there was 


ibsence of this layer 


bv Andrew (1951). The usually described basal layer of ) 
cells was h urdly seen in the epidermis of these mice. Most cells о! the 
germinal stratum were polyhedral or ovoid, and elongation ot cells was 
generally in direction parallel with the surface ot the corium. 

The chief effect on the epidermis that was noted after applications of 
the estrogenic ointment was à thickening of the stratum germinativum 
vhich was most pronounced in the animals sacrifi ed after the two week 
interval of treatment. Three weeks of the same treatment resulted 1n ч 

eat- 


the one W eek of tr 
lular hyper” 
ated ani- 


lermis than that which was seen after 
lasia and cel 
han in untre 
2 ог 3 (0.4 10 
апи“ 


thinner ef 
ment The | rolifer iti і | d 1 | } TT 
ment. I [ literation invoivee both hyper} 
trophy. The layers ot cells were more numerous t 
mals, the stratum germinativum having increased from 


Some increase in the number of the cells of the £T 


6 lavers of cells. у 
lar layer occurred and the granules became much more conspicuous: 
similar, but less pronounced, effect was seen with the use of the lanolin. 
Cellular multiplication in the epidermis of the estrogen treated anime 
was accompanied by a simultaneous increase in mitosis of considerable 
degree and probably can be attributed largely to this method of productio! 
of cells, but auxiliary methods are not completely ruled out. 
Lymphocytes and intermediate cells reached their highest proportio 
at the end of the second week of estrogen applications, where they 
amounted to 7.73 and 5.17 per cent oi the cells of the stratum ge 
minativum, for each a percentage almost twice that of the value seen 3 
untreated specimens. Clear cells, however, reached their peak at the еп 
ot 3 weeks ot the treatments. ) ble 
Mild irradiation of the skin of C57 mice produced no appreci? : 
‚ге significa? 


change 
increases in proportions 
of each of these cell types were 


in thickness of the epidermis. However, there Wé 

of lymphocytes and intermediate cells., Ji- 
highest percentages seen in this irrae 
Clear cells, however, were present amount f 
and there was 


ated epidermis. in less 
was observed for the untreated specimens, 
:| of mitotic figures, 


a smal, 


insignificant increase in the leve 
distribution? 


the morphology, percentages, and 


The observations of 
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the lymphocytes, intermediate cells, and clear cells of the epidermis of 
these mice correlate well with the data reported by Andrew and Andrew 
(1949) for the epidermis of another rodent, the albino rat. It seems 
entirely possible that transiti of lymphocytes to clear cells, with a 
further differentiation of these to the regular epithelial cells which they 


suggest for the rat may well be applicable for the mouse as well. Fu- 


ture investigations along the lines followed in this study may aid in 
clarification of the roles of these cells within the epidermis. 


MYCORRHIZAL DEVELOPMENT IN PINUS VIRGINIANA 
AS INFLUENCED BY A GROWTH REGULATOR 


B 


by JOHN GILBERTI PALMER 


Illustrates 
report 


tions which i 
no detailed 
virginiana 
western 


There has been no report inder American condi 
adequately the variations of pine mycorrhizae and 
is the morphology of the mvcorrhizae of Pinus 


which recoras 
Mill., a common old-field species on the coastal plain soils of the 

the vicinity of Washington D. C. Because 
in pure stands in this region, it is possible 
ies of fungi which will most likely form 
nd information 


shore of Maryland and in 
this pine frequently occurs 


to collect Hymenomycetous sp 


і 


mvcorrhizae with short roots. In addition t ‹ 
obtained from field observations and collections were needed for satis" 
factory interpretations 01 laboratory experiments with P. virginiana: 
Consequently collections 01 the short roots, including n vcorrhizae, were 
made between October 1, 1952, and August 18, 1954, trom six sites 
which had been seeded naturally to this species of pine. The sites 10 
cluded three which supported mature stands of medium-aged to mature 

found in duff, one in which 


trees the short roots ot which were to be 
ing in clay fill, one in which seedlings were growing 


cinder fil. All 


a few 


seedlings were grow 


1. and one in which seedlings were 


in sand, growing in à 


sites were located in Prince Georges County, Maryland, within 
miles of Seabrook. 
> қ . ) chort 
Macroscopic and microscopic examination revealed that most shor 
or 


roots had been convertec 


1 to mycorrhizae, pseudomycorrhizae, a com- 
hizae 


The mycorr 


bination of the two and that root hairs were lacking. х 
of P. virginiana collected from these substrates varied considerably - 
size and form, being unbranched, singly forked, nodular, and coralloid. 
The latter type was found to be most common in all substrates we 
normally very extensively branched in cinders, but generally was little 
branched in other soils. Structures externally resembling the mycorrhiza¢ 

of dessicate 


of the Cenococcum graniforme type were characteristic 
1 living extra” 


humus but mi roscopic examination revealed that none had 

stelar tissues. In the moist humus pockets scattered in dry humus the 
nodule type was often found. With the exception of those occurring in 
the color of the mature mycorrhiza was that 0 
Mantles varied in extent and in number 9 


' e ыл : 1005 
Non-functioning mycorrhizae OF port! 
e usu” 


inter” 


the sand stained red, 
the fungus component. 


hyphal connections to the soil. 
characterized by necrotic extra stelar 
haracterized by 


of mycorrhizae tissues Wet 


ally abundant, but the true pseudomycorrhizae « 
1 vembet п, 
ferred Novena tiam 


The George Washington University; Ph.D. con 
Botany; 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Professor of 


*A.B. 1950, M.S. 1951, 
1054. Professors in charge of research 
Webster Diehl, Adjunct Professor 0) Mycology 
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cellular infection by the fungus of root meristem, cortex, and stele were 
rarely found. 

Active areas of mycorrhizae formation on the root systems of P. 
virginiana were found to be three: (1) new short roots arising back of 


the growing long root t 


» (2) short roots produced on long roots in 


Various stages of second 


rent, and (3) renewed meristematic 
activity of older 


roots which may or may not have exhibited necrosis 


Sectioned active le internal 
haracteristic of tl but absence 


m does not me t exist on 

the mantles 1€ number of 

e soil, t Wert nchymatous. 

ıycorrhiz vas S tex s two 

tracell pet 1 the fungus 

1 1 ymplete ne process of splitting of the 

meristem to form s ngly branched or corall ] short roots was observed 


in material from nature, and the histology was rded by means of 


Photogr i hs for roots which had n t immediately sul je ted to the 
tungus invasion and conversion to mycorrhizae. 
In the laboratory experiments aseptic techniques re employed 


throughout, and all pine seedlings were grown in an artificially lighted, 


temperature-controlled room. Since previous experiments with the 


effects of indole acetic acid upon excised ar 


intact root systems of pine 


e 


had been performed in nutrient solution culture, the vermiculite cult 


1 


lenti 


method for obtaining rapi 


tions of mycorrhizae-forming fungus 


Species was selected for the laboratory experiments. Two Hymenomy- 
Cetous species of fungi, Amanita rubescens Fr. (Depauperate Form) and 
Amanita 


: he 
caesarea (Scop.) Pers., formed mycorrhizae with P. virginiana 


Using this method. 


iuse it had been suggested that indole acetic acid might be respon- 
ible for the coralloid forms fo i Ss › the mycorrhizae of pine and 
Nutrient solution culture had revealed that the substance would cause 
Single forking of short roots and stimulation of their production on 
long roots, eed] gs were growT 1 asept tte substrate 
and their root systems treated by dilution of the nutrient solution with 
beta indole et , Treatment of one-month-old seedlings with dilu- 
tions f I irt of the growth regulat Jr to 25,000, 50,000, and 100,000 
Parts of the nutrient solution resulted in reduced total root lengths when 


red to untreated root one month. At five dilutions 


125,000, І 1:100.000, 1:200.000, and 1:300,000) lateral roots 


*$0,000 


1. ; ; 1; 1 1 тада % 
i roots were generally thickened and discolored along much of 
their length. The dilutions of 1:25,000 and 1:50,000 stimulated greatest 
l; . . 
Proliferation of new roots on the 
I 


100,000 caused the 


roots and the dilution of 


| 
roots on the tap roots 
root І 
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forked short roots. Individual short roots 


100,000 by (а) 
‚ indole 


and the greatest number ot 
responded to the dilutions from 1:25,000 through 1: 
t made following addition of the 
(b) constricting at the point instances, 
rowth increments in some Cases, which 
( I :500,000 


browning of all growth incremen 
acetic acid, of contact in some 
and (c) thickening ot subsequent g 
was also distinguished on the roots of remaining treatments 

f indole acetic acid 


121,000,000). The internal anatomy ot 
treated short roots was extremely variable and іп luded disorganiza- 
tion of the meristem and re-orientation and/or proliferation of cortex 

Treatment of roots of nine-month-old seedlings with a т :100,000 
showed that a healthy physiological state 
sots, and the forking 


ind induced 


and 


cells. 
dilution of indole acetic acid 
is required of long roots tor proliferation of short roots, 


response was not so evident. 4 
Simultaneous inoculation with a suspension of Amanita rubescens àn 


a 1:100,000 dilution of indole acetic acid of the roo 
grown, three month-old P. virginiana seedlings 1° 
on of short roots and their subsequent 
g by short 


sts that 
moting 


treatment with t sys 
tems of aseptically 


sulted in the extensive proliferati 
orrhizae. The response ot forkin 


conversion to ectotrophic my: 
new roots on old long roots sugge 
in nature indole acetic acid or a substance with similar growth-promo™ 

{ by mycorrhizal and other fungi is the stimulus. The 
also appeared to indicate that 
beds and 
to treat 
establish- 


roots and of proliferation of 


properties produces 
of the laboratory experiments 


results 
yout to be transplanted from nursery 


treatment of seedlings : 
those stagnated among naturally seeded stands might respond 
ment with indole acetic acid, increasing root surface area and 


ing a better shoot-root ratio. 


METABOLIC REACTIONS OF PASTEURELLA PESTIS 
MELVIN SANTER* 


Pasteurella pestis has been the object of intense investigation since 


it was first isolated by Yersin in 1894. The consequence of these 


Studies was the accun 


of a vast literature mainly devoted to 


(1) the pathogenesis ot the disease, ( 


antigenic nature of the or- 


EKanism, and (1) the va cine. More re- 


cently there have been 


metabolism of 


۴ 4 

this bacillus These latter have been to a great extent fragmentary 
ind are scattered throughout the literat he purpose of this study 
Was to more ful ment th« erobi id ob netaboli p th- 


ways for glucose breakdown. These in- 


lude the Embden-Meyerhof scheme and the “hexose monophosphate 


Shunt” system. By a variety of procedures, ided the use of 
(1) resting and growing cells of P. pestis, (2) dried cell preparations, 
(3) cell-free extracts, and (4) radit i isotopes, it was shown that 
this organism dissimilated by bo vays 

Untreated resting cell s ensions ‹ estis were observed to ох- 


Vi. 
Idize gli 


і 
icose and to а lesser extent 


bose. Some of the phosphory- 


lated hexoses. however, were not meta bv such unaltered cell 


Suspensions. I уо hi oxidized 


C, phosphorylated sugars in 


Resting 


ity. The 


Cells of P, pestis also exhibited consider 


lucts of glucose tation formic 
acids: ethanol nd carbon d Small junts of succinate and 
Pyruvate were so detecte vas fe ent to acetate, formate, 

Nd ethyl alcohol. Little rbon dioxide was noted in this » Pyru- 
Vàte was fermented to form nd acet lioxide, and 
tate Q titative analvsis of the lucts f pyruvate in- 
dicated that this con pound was metabolized via two known pathways 
Hv ly ing dismutation reaction, whereby two moles of the C 
eto а. Ünverted to one mole each of aceta lactate, and 
“arbon dioxide, and (2) a “phosphoroclasti Sf of the Escherichia 


coli 
oli type whereby a mole « 
mole 


f pyruvate yielded a mole of acetate and a 
ot formate. 
In an effort to determine the origin of 


fern х ‹ 
,Tmentation and the patl 


gin ле evolved CO, in the glucose 
thway of glucose dissimilation by resting cells, 


is allowed to dissimilate 1-C"-glucose under anaerobic con- 


S s Unive M.S y etts; Ph.D. con- 
11 EX nd P ge uel Jacob Ajl, 
el: Parr, Professor. oj 
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ditions. The CO, evolved contained little radioactivity. Under the 
experimental conditions employed, less than 1 per cent ot the glucose 


metabolized was decarboxylated to a pentose. These data indicated 


that the CO, produced from glucose under anaerobic conditions came 
from a source other than the conversion of carbon number one to СО» 
Тһе carbon dioxide evolved during the course of glucose fermenta- 
tion appeared to arise from the dismutation of pyruvic ac id. 


4% م 
The complete distribution of radioactivity 1n the products of 1-С‏ 
of the Embden-‏ 


glucose fern entation was consistent with the operation : 
Meyerhof scheme. The bulk of the radioactivity was recovered 1n 
The carbon dioxide contained little 4% 


lactate, acetate, and ethanol. 
tivity and the formic acid was completely inactive. 

То provide additional evidence for the operation of 
Meverhof pathway, the specific activity of the formed e was 
of the 1-C"-glucose. This 
1 to pyruvic 


the Embden- 
succinat 


compared with the initial specific activity 
scheme mandates for all the glucose to be initially convertec 
two molecules 9 


acid. If this occurs each molecule о! glucose yields 
onc Cs 


the С, keto acid. With the hexose labeled in the one position, s 
unit will be radioactive while the other one will not. The formed e 
units will mix and the specific activity will be one half of the specie 
he initial glucose. If the С, unit condenses with a relatively 


activity of tl 


. . . . М . ‘^. ас e v 
inactive carbon dioxide molecule to form succinate, the specific activit 
of the latter C, acid should likewise be one half of the specific activity 

t i кіші 4 „cific 
of the 1-C'-glucose. This was found to be the case, for the specifi 


; 4 4 x ‚ : . in 
activity of the succinate was опе half of the specific activity Of the 1 


itial hexose. " 
These experiments di ited that the ‘hexose monophosphate shunt 
- 4 : T " Lt 1... аан 0 

was of little quantitative significance in the апаетоои dissimilation | 
Ласоѕе by nonproliferating, resting ce ls of P. pestis. However, E: 
1 1 А „тее 

observations that dried cells metabolized gluconate and that cell-tr 
ye 

extracts converted ate to a pentose phosphate sug 
1 1 1 1 : : he over” 

gested that the shunt | involved іп some way in tHe | 
қ А е 

Cohen (1951 su gested that a 
. 107 

s to nlv pentose phosphates T 
А а= : . te 

hether this altern? 

I 41 


stis were allowed r 

espiratory CO produced during 

ific activity of the CO produced by 

‚ cells, 2.8 per cent of the total radio 

activity (as measured by glucose disappearance] ed in the evolve 
CO. During growth, 1.9 cent of the total radioactivity Was fem. 
in the газ. Consequently, more of carbon number one 01 the gluco” 
wing 


molecule was converted to CO- by resting cells than by actively 679 
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cells. Quantitatively, it would appear that resting cells converted 33 
Per cent more of carbon one of glucose to CO, than d 


lo growing bac- 
teria. Despite this fact, the specific activity of the respiratory CO, pro- 
|! - 


ils was greater than the spec activity of the CO, 
evolved by non-proliferating cells. It appeared, therefore, that during 
&£rowth there was a preferential conversion of carbon number one of 


glucose to CO» 


duced by growing ce 


Additional evidence for these conclusions was pro- 
Vided by enzymatic analvsis of cell-free extracts. It was found that 


glucose-6 phosphate was converted to гіһове-5 phosphate. ^ Ribose-s- 


} 1 п . 
Phosphate was metabolized to a triose phosphate 


ind a C;- fragment 
Which may be glycolaldehyde. 

At the start of our investigations concerning respiratory mechanisms 
in bacteria, the published data were 


ed and were interpreted in a 


} 1 t . Zn 
number of ways. One of the reasons for this was the inability to ap- 


Ply to bacteria those criteria which had been used successfully in the 
Work with animal tissues. Previous experiments utilizing the carrier 
technique were particularly subject to criticism for the possibili 


isted that there was non-equilibration between intracellular and extra- 


cellular intermediates. 


In an attempt to overcome the 


se difficulties nother approach was 
Used to e oxidation by P. pest It involved t dy of th« 


labeled 


dition 


о! arrier. 


Initia] carrier expe: ts resulted in the following observation: (1) 
evolved CO, when acetate was metabolized 


were owed to met l-labeled 
of time. At the « rval, the 
itracellul tricar id cycle inter- 


the results de this approach 


t 1 1 ” 7 ы 11 1 
those described with externally added carriers. 


it when specific activities and not 


activities wer 


After each time period the specific activities of the intr: 


€ considered. 
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of both succinate and citrate varied within narrow limits. In ad- 
acids remained essentially 


ular concentrations of these 


dition the intracell 
if the reactions that operated 


constant. This was to be expected 

the oxidative removal of acetic acid were cyclic 

The intracellular pool of succinate was at least 70 times gre 

Consequently, the total activity of succinate wail be 
This wa 


about 70 times greater than that of citrate. 


for 


iter than 


that of citrate. 


expected to 


found to be the case. 

When the specific activity of the respired CO, was compared with 
the specific activity 01 the carboxyl carbons of the intracellula г Krebs 
cvcle intermediates during the oxid tion of methyl labeled acetate, com- 
plete equivalence was found between the two. This was to be €* 


respired CO, was 


pected if acetate, during its oxidation, cvcled and the 
coming off from suc essive decarboxylations of the tricarboxylic 29% 
cycle intermediates. 

the 


By studying the variation due to time in the specific activities Of 
intracellular intermediates of the tricarboxylic acid cycle during acetate 
oxidation, it was apparent that citrate precursed succinate during the in- 
expe iment. These data were consistent with the 


iti il stages of the 
a convention? sal tricarboxylic acid cycle. 

alpha-ketoglutarate in 
observ ations: 
band corre 


"s containes 


operation of 

'The evidence for the participation of 
and included the following 
could not be isolated, the 


acetate 


oxidation was largely indirect 
(1) Although alpha-ketoglutarate 
sponding to the Cs keto acid on a paper 
Therefore, the specific activity of the 


chromatogram alway 
acid was ех" 
(2) The 
in this 


some radioactivity. 
tremely high and it could have been 
occurrence of the enzymes aconitase and isocitric dehydrogenase 
‘ich converted quantitatively citric acid to alpha ketoglu 


precursor of succinate. 


taric 


organism, W 


acid. 
; м 4 he 
One additional observation should be made in connection with t 
{ this °F 


pestis. The oxidative met: abolism 0 қ 
compared to other bacteria. This low 

in the high concentration of intré acellular 

interesting © 


respi ration 


aerobic metabolism of P. 
ganism was sluggish when 

metabolic behavior is reflected 
tricarboxylic acid cycle intermediates. 
correlate these observations with the high 
With such large intracellular pools, 1 

of this organism wouk 


Furthermore, it is 


е 'ndogenous 


hibited by P. pestis. it was ^ 
1 be hig” 


pected that the endogenous metabolism 


KINETIC AND INHIBITION STUDIES ON PANCREATIC 
CHOLESTEROL ESTERASE 


HOWARD 5, STERN* 


rs great advances have been made with respect to our 
cholesterol met Investigations involving tracer 
ы 


techniques have shown that the is able to synthesize cholesterol 


ul 


Irom smaller molecules. The cholesterol as a precursor of the 
bile acids and the sex hormones 


has been T 


jrted. In the adrenals, 


holesterol is higher than in any other tissue, the 


Where the turnover of І 
can be little doubt as to the conver 


rsion of cholesterol to adrenal hor- 
mones, Cholesterol is the pre 


cursor of 7-dehydrocholesterol which 
upon irradiation is converted to vitamin D. Throuc} the formation of 


esters with ids, cholesterol functions as a transporter of fatty 
Ids. As an intimate part of the cell wall and by its association with 
Proteins and other lipids, it contributes to the physicochemical charac- 


teristics of protoplasm and 


the passage о! 


*ubstances through the cell me also been shown 
to act as a neutralizi 


agent toward certain toxins and as an insulat- 


Ing material around sheath of S 
Normally, the ser or plasma cholesterol, which remains quite con- 


consists of approximately one-third 


two-thirds ester 
the « holeste 


rol associated with the red 


tree form. Changes in cholesterol level 


nost entirely in 


involve the ester 


traction. Whereas const lesterol level is maintained 
in the tissues, the ester fraction is subje t to consi e fluctuation 
D press niechanism ‘by’ wi ich the body regul the levels of 
Cholesterol in the blood and tissues is unsettled. Normally, cholesterol 
‘ynthesis appears to vary inversely with the amount of cholesterol] ab- 
sorbed from the intestines. Presumably the onversion « holesterol 
to the bile acids, 7-dehydroct lesterol the sex and adrenal hormones, 
and the n it T ted fat ге < f the fact vhi 1 in 


IS reed by many workers that an enzi sterol est« 
Plays ап important role in cholesterol metabolism. One or more en- 
уте syster s wl catalyze synthesis and hydrolysis of cholesterol 
esters h ve been reported to ‹ ur in various tissues S ich as liver, pan- 
E intestines, and blood. A rather high level of a tivity has been 
“sociated with the pancreas and pancreatic juice. It is understand- 
able in light of these reports, why this enzyme has been related to the 


abs, mé? Б А” 
—Orption process. Although normally only free cholesterol is ingested, 


con 


]well, 


I lyn College; A.M 2, The George Washington University; Ph.D 
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the blood 


( hole ste rol ! 
ее» - 
аге 


as ester in the thoracic duct lymph and 


There is considerable evidence that 
that this esterification 18 ап 
esterification 


two-thirds appears 
serum and plasma. 
esterified during absorption and 
absorption. Two other factors in 

( fat oF 


the requirement of bile salts and the simultaneous absorption 01 
rol. Without bile salts 


efficient absorption of choleste: 
ion Of in- 


step in support о! 


fatty acids for 


and the stimulatory епесї ог по absorpt 


of fats, there is little 


gested cholester« l. 
In this laboratory, 'Treadwell and co workers developed a suitable sub- 
strate xture for studying cholesterol esterase activity. Extracts о! 
mmercial pancreatin, serum, intestines, liver, and pancreas were 
show to possess both synthetic and hydr« tivity. All extracts 
showed a pH optimum oi 6.6 and 6.2 tor sis and synthesis, Ай 
enectively. Fresh hog pancreas was found to contain the most active 
volesterol esterase system. xperiments on 95 per cent depan reatized 
sole source of the 


pancreas was the major or 


rats indicated that the 
reports ind 


found in the intestinal mucosa. Other 


icated that 


enzyme 
ised. 


one of stabilizing the emulsions ¥ 


e 
investigation concerning t 
pancreas: 


^ 1 Le i à А 
the role of bile salts 1s not just 

Swell and co-workers made an extensive 
activity using hog 


role 01 bile salts in cholesterol esterase 
1 ye 
Sodium taurocholate and cholic acid were found to be the most acti 
was evi- 


reasing order of activity 
Y есінеу: 


either 


f the bile salts studied and a dec 


denced with bile salts having 3, 2, and 1 hydroxyl group, 
was inactive 


with no hydroxyl group, 
he data also indicated that optimum ac 
salts are in a ratio OF 1:1. һе 
vitro investig 


C hole ste rol à 


о 


Sodium dehydrocholate, 
in synthesis or hydrolysis. T 
bile 


tivity results when cholesterol and я 
ations 


ab- 


in vivo observations correlated with the previous 17 
suggested that bile salts are necessary 
sorption because of their relationship to cholestero activity: 
Chaikoff, using Cu labeled cholesterol and epicholesterol, observe 
that cholesterol is absorbed at more than twice the rate of its steriois0" 
mer and that while 50 per cent of the absorbed cholesterol гесоуеге 
esterified none of the epicholest erol was Loo 
of the epicholeste rol recovered in the m was 
be дийг for the 
jicholestero ° 
l petere t 
1 


4 


IOT 


and it was 
j| esterase 


in the lymph was sc 
The fact that none 


ted. that the esterification may 


terified indica 
ference in the rates 01 absorption of cholesterol and ef 


Recently it has been shown by Swell, Chaikoft, anc 


unabsorbable sterols, such as soy bean sterols, markedly d 
exceedingly large 


How ever, because 
to the pr 


dif- 


e 


sorption ot cholesterol. 
of these unabsorbable sterols are required, this approach 
vention of cholesterol absorption 1s impractical. el 

In this laboratory, specificity studies involving pancreatic choles 


esterase have shown that the enzyme is less active in syste 


iod. some branched- chai es 


ing branched-chain fatty acids. 
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cholesterol were essentially not cleaved by the enzyme and little, if any, 
esterification could be detected when branched-chain fatty acids contain- 
ing from four to eight carbon atoms were employed. 

The experiments described in this thesis were undertaken to deter- 
mine if branched-chain cholesterol] esters, branched-chain fatty acids, 
ог other cholesterol derivatives could effectively inhibit the hydrolytic 
and synthetic action of pancreatic cholesterol esterase, competitively or 
Otherwise. If this could be accomplished im vitro, the possibility ex- 
isted that a similar action im vivo could prevent or decrease the ab- 


sorption of cholesterol. 


Slight modifications of the substrate mixtures previously devised in 
hol 
l- 


this laboratory tor studying the synthetic and hydrolytic action of cl 
esterol esterase enabled us to undertake kinetic and inhibition studies. 


The modified substrate mixtures showed that pancreatic cholesterol 
esterase is с: 


заМе of rapidly hydrolyzing and synthesizing cholesterol 


esters. Over 70 per cent Irolvsis of cholesterol n-butyrate was ob- 


Served in 10 minutes while cholesterol oleate was synthesized to as much 
irst time that such a rapid 


4$ 80 per cent in 2 or 3 hours. This was the f 
enzymatic synthesis id hydrolysis of fat-like compounds has been 
Teported, 
"t 1 қ ie m 
Three branched-chain cholesterol esters, namely cholesterol diethyl 


acetate, cholesterol trime 


and ch lesterol a ethyl-n caproate 
Were " 


is of cholesterol n-butyrate im vitro. 


shown to inh 
Extensive studies with the first two have shown that this inhibition is 


Competit 


ive in nature. 'These same compounds were shown to have no 


effect on either the synthesis or hydrolysis of cholesterol oleate. A 


branched-chain fatty acid, a-ethyl-n-caproic was observed to in- 
hibit competitively the synthesis of cholesterol oleate. This acid did 
not effect either the hydrolysis of cholesterol n-butyrate or cholesterol 
oleate in " [t was ested that tw listinct enzyme systems ex- 


ist in hog pancreas, one acting on short chain cholesterol esters and опе 


acting on long chain cholesterol esters, although summation experiments 

» . » 1 4 
involving res of cholesterol n-butyrate and cholesterol oleate did 
not conc] nrove this noint It was felt that if only one enzyme 
Was present | ^ 529 th : lysis of both short 
Ё 1 t 1 
and lo ri ; T м 4 гүе‹ nt 1 
hydr к я 

The eval r f the k ^ ғ ler th« ond n 
Ployed. hac RT fion istant of the cholesterol 
n- ба "^ 4 hile the dis- 
butyrate enzyme comp ES) is { ly 10* while the dis 
Sc 4 

"lation constant en Р tor complexes, К enzym 
holesterol diarhel AE “ holesterol trimethylacetate) is 
app е " - ee 
PProximately 10 his is taken to show that the enzyme and inhibitor 


and substrate. 


e enzyme 


ІІ 
ШІ 
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Dissociation constants Of similar magnitude were observed with the 
synthetic system. Namely Ks of the enzyme 


tl 


107 whereas Ki was 10 


cholesterol esterase 


strate complex was 


In vivo experiments were carried out to determine if any 0) the: is 
the absorption of dietary chol- 
blood for tree 
Sperry and Webb. 


absorption or lowered the plood 


inhibitors could effectiv ely decrease 
followed by analysis о! the 


viro 


he absorption was 


| асс rding to the procedure ot 


1 
esterol. 
ind total cholestero 
None of t 


holesterol levels in rats or 


compot nds tested prevented 


a greater 


| ап 


1 а I per cent cholesterol diet to 
pe 


n shown to 
had a syne 
her with chol- 
estero 


the 


( 


extent than free soy ster js (which has recently bee н 
rgis- 


effective agent). On the contrary, a ethyl-n-caproic acid 
1 that rats receiving this acid toget 
esterol in the diet exhibited à marked elevation of the blood chol 
levels when the acid was present in a concentration of 5 pel cent in 
sing observation was that, although the blood cholestero 

twice the levels when compared to fed con- 
almost halved when com 
with this 


tic effect. It was touni 


diet. A sur 
levels were almost the pair 
liver cholesterol levels were 


trol group the li 
pared to the control group. It is felt that further studies 
branched chain fatty а‹ id are advisable. 
When cholesterol n-butyrate was S1 tituted for cholesterol ir 
п levels 0! 


no difference in the cholesterol ! 
а chol- 


an 17 


, the 
the 


diet, there api eared to | 


- : 
blood or livers of these animals when compared to animals on 


estero] diet lone. 1 he addition of cholesterol trimethylacetate, 4 
S ER 1:4 he bloo 
itro inhibitor ot cholesterol n-butyrate hydrolysis, did not alter the blo 
! 
or liver picture. 
и 1 i : hol- 
It is concluded that the primary reaction In the absorption of cn 


ification reaction. 


terol from the intestines is an ester 


THE EFFECTS AND LIMITS OF TAX DISPARITY 
by CHARLES TODD STEWART, JR.* 


This study investigated the extent of tax autonomy possible for polit- 


ically independent states. Since the effects of tax disparity can be reduced 


Or prevented by government measures interfering with normal inter- 
national economic relations, information first was sought on customs 
unions, үү} 


1оѕе members avoid some of the obstacles to free international 
play of 


economic forces. Examination of the literature in this field 
revealed not only many opinions on the need for partial or complete 


elimination of tax 11 


disparities, not all іп agreement, but revealed also a 
Paucity of analytical inquiry. The literature on Benelux and the pro- 
Posed Franco-Italian customs union 
sible degree of 1 

Ing others. The experien 


because of n! 


cit opinions on the permis- 


ies, some of the opinions contradict- 


lux does not provide usable data 
: ıe persistence of non-tax barriers and of important dispari- 
ties in other policies. The 
Versy 


Schuman Plan has given rise to a contro- 


on the method of taxing steel exports, with Germany pressing for 


taxation in the coi y of origin and France in the country of destina- 
Чоп. Future exper e on the effects of tax disparities on international 
trade in steel between Sch man Plan nations may prove of value, once 
allowan s made for « in the cost of steel in the several coun- 
tries involved 
Federal un Нег more abundant empirical data than customs unions 
and have also the advant іре that they minimize disparities in internal 
non-tax policies in economic barriers between states which block or 
pue = =з DOE ANN isparities. The maj inq ni m is нь 
data and literature оп disparities within federal unions, апа 
espe ially in the Unit 5 
Гах 1 tte ty is defined as a relation between tax rates resulting in 
"о net inter-tax area repercussions. This definition is shown to mean 
,PProximate ‹ ty of rates for commodity taxes, since the taxpayer сап 
ЬУ across a tax border without alterin 5 hout changing 


his Way 


of living and 
Other | 


f preferences. Income tax parity, on the 


; - > ‚ T. A P Р 
land, need not mean equality of rates. It is difficult to find a 


Cor а ; 1 - > 
"mon base and to ‹ ompare complex methods of tax determination. 
“L0re Import % % V Р " % st taxpavers m t 
i € 2 z 
Side nce, consequent] Eerie h cit r very prol ably their 
INCon - x м : : | 
me Only between tax areas 1 are in other respects very 
Поптор é анага 
t ьепеоцѕ 1$ t possihle ti гесат tax rate equality as approxi te y 
le ¢ | еї gal ( га 1 
y, me thing s tax rate parity 
'SParity of commodity taxes can be considered apart from govern- 
* 
АВ 
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avoid the tax, namely, 
tax border, do not involve loss of a major 
To avoid an income 
to an- 


ment expenditures because the measures used to 


shift of purchases across the 
part of the benefits of government expenditure. 
lence 


usually necessary to change resi 
government 


tax, on the other hand, it is 
benefits of 


other tax area, entailing loss of most of the 


е »s as 
income tax revenues but of other revenues а 


expenditures not only of 
well. 

The economic limits to taxation are reached whenever any further 
increase in tax rates reduces total tax revenue ог, alternatively, К 
results depend both on tax dis- 
taxation (as W ell as on expenditures 
it may be difficult or impos" 
of taxation 


causes 


a shrinkage in the tax base. Since these 
parity and on the absolute level of 
and other government policies), in practice 
ot absolute levels 

Political conse 
both influenced by 
short 


sible to distinguish the income effects 
from the spatial substitution effects oi tax disparities. 
quences of taxation, от moral limits to tax compliance, 

sparity 


tax disparity between adiacent tax areas, may set limits to di 
of those imposed by its economic eftects. қ 
Disparity 1$ considered separately for commodity taxes, personal ine 
ome taxes and business taxes because there re nificant differences 
between these three groups in method of tax avoidance and in ease о! 
Сах avoidance. 
bstitution than excise 


Sales taxes, giving rise to less intercommodity subs қ 
n a quite limites 


levied at higher rates and o! 
A survey 


meas- 
е 0! 


taxes (which are usually 
range of goods), are W ell suited for the study of tax di parity. 
of investigations on this subject led to the conclusion that precise 

hieved becaus 
awareness 0 
absorption 
he pays 
es anc 


urement of the effects of tax disparity has not been a 


the following difficulties: (1 ) varving degrees of consumer 
{ tax differentials; (2) varying degrees of tax 


the tax, and of 
and shifting, and of consumer awareness of the extent to which 
‘ferences between the initial effect of tax disparitt 


the tax; (3) di 
the ultimate effect once buvers and sellers have become 


the disparities. 
; -ommodity 


f the effects and limits 


The unit relevant for study of 4 
tax disparity proved to be an economic and not а political one. In | 
United States a retail sales tax differential of 3 per cent and even ы les 

in shifting sal 


per cent was found generally to have noticeable effect 


E E — i i iacent 
But this effect was limited essentially to adja 


and рї” 
uation 


across the tax border. 
border trading areas and concentrated on certain types of stores { 


chases: it was besides an impact effect which diminished with habit! 
aries wit 


area in the United States V 467 
les in radius 


type of goods from a tew blocks to not much over twenty mile 


no reason to believe that it is larger in other cou 


lieve that in most countries it 18 СО! 
areas is ЧЧ 


to the tax. The retail trading 


ntries û" 
bly 


sidera? 
ally о! 


There is 
there is good reason to be 


smaller. Migration of sales between border trading 
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no economic significance to the tax area as a whole, but the loss of income 


" h } ; ч 
in the border trading area may have political effects out of all proportion 


to the economic effect on the entire tax area or even on the border trad- 


ing area itself. 


Much highe 


r tax rate 


arities on specific commodities would be nec- 
essary to have the same effect as a 2 per cent retail sales tax on sales 
migration and on income loss to border trading areas. А higher differ- 
ential is necessary because of the lesser importance of a single com- 


because of consumer practices of combining 
Shopping trips for many purchases. The elements of quality, of con- 
Sumer preference 


modity in the budget, and 


s, of product differentiation, by limiting the importance 


Of the price criterion alone, and by destroying the assumption of iden- 
tical prices tor the pro t everywhere, also reduce the tendency to make 
a special trip to save on the tax. The automol is an exception because 
Of its mobility, its large unit price, and its identical price less tax on 
Opposite bani 


sides of many tax 


T 


Proportionately with tl 


1: A 
limits to a retail 


commodity tax disparity increase more than 


ıe number of retail trading areas which must be 
tax. The increased travel time uses progres- 


s of le re and eventually encroaches on 


s Е 
retail trading 


's in a larger 


the same « ty in retail sales tax. For 
Standardized ite the size of the wholesal "ға can be approxi- 
Mated in of time and transport costs, which are objective items 
Increasing linear like time and transport costs of retail 
buyers, which includ« tive valuations and which often are 
not cal ulated at of tax disparity are smaller tor un- 


Standardized commodi 
arger, for the price is not the sole consideration and product differen- 
Nation makes m« netary c 8 


ough the trading areas tend to be 


isons difficult and inade 


The literature on the effects of pe 


І il income tax disparities shows 
Considerable 


h 
[ 


ut is either general in its 
is restricted to specific instances. The only explicit esti- 


agreement on its importance 
Comments ог 
Mate of the 


degree of disparity which will have an appreciable effect is 
made by Kendrick; he considers 6 per cent to be the limit of disparity 
Within the United States. 

A brief study of the motivations of migrants and the incentives to 
Migration reveals 
Very 


Ca . = a А e о ati . 

usal relation between disparities in income tax and data on migration; 
Deside 4 ` - мае, 
4 sides, most migrants until recently were not subject to income taxes in 
leir homelands. Insofar as migration is the result of economic motives 


that non-economic motives and incentives are usually 
Important and otten dominant so that it is not possible to seek any 


distinti Lc! ИЖЕ.  -— M 
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and incentives, differences in prospective incomes and opportunities ror 


employment are of greater significance than tax differences. Because 9 
geographical differences in wage structure, and in employment oppor- 
migration in 
way and 
in 


tunities for the same occupation, there are often streams ot 
opposite directions: skilled and professional workers going one 
unskilled going the other. The existence ot substantial disparities 
wages for the same work, and in ratios of wages for different occu 
with no barriers to 
of labor 


pa- 


tions within the United States, a homogeneous area 
migration, emphasize the spatial and occupational immobility 
and accordingly the limited effect of an income tax disparity. 
The limits of the area of daily commutation are essentially the same 
taxes are 
is little 
thout 


as 


those of the retail area. Since the tax areas on which income 
levied are usually much larger than the retail trade area there 
possibility of changing area of tax liability by changing residence wi 
also changing jobs. Beyond the area of daily commutation the 
costs of changing residence are social rather than economic, e. g^ 
These сосіаї costs 


are only vaguely connected with linear distance and are becoming less aa 
nc 


m ain 


less 
frequent contact with family, friends, and community. 


less important in the United States due to better facilities for travel à 


communication and to changes in the so ial and family structure. 


Only those whose income is independent of their area of residence 
(mainly those receiving non-wage incomes) can consider the advantage? 
of changing tax areas о! residence exclusively in terms of differentia 
taxes; and even these will only seriously consider a move if the tax 
saving is substantial— ertainly much more than the 2 or 3 per cent = 
purchases which in the case of retail sales taxes begin to cause some 

i ‘on of sales. Since there are no barriers to interstate migration 


anc 


United States, the lack of significant migration to avoid taxes 
current 


the limitation of such as has occurred to those who do not 
cate 


| to a few in very high tax brackets, indi | 
tolerab e 


a- 


ork for their income an 
that income tax differentials between states are well within 


limits. Within the United States the non economi deterrents t 


о mig? 
и xp sone z - исе 
tion are at a minimum. Income tax differentials necessary (9 ind 1 
antially 


migration between nations can safely be expected to be subst 


thin the United States. 


higher than wi 
' 


To avoid a busines i ome or property tax 


to change the location of business or industrial activity, thus f 


Ex ially affect 


the relations to markets ind supplies and quite likely materi aoe 
, A j ( ^ ^n ғ” is ! 

ing the firms net income. lhe learned literature on the subject ing 
м . . . 1 сі 

general agreement that tax differentials are unimportant 1n indu X 
the choice 9 


relocation of firms but may be of some consequence in is 
: ғ : “а estimate ^ 
location of new firms. Again the onlv one to m ike a specific estim he 


. » as 
of net income © 


1 
Tax 


Kendrick, who considers a disparity of 5 per cent 
ted States 


limit permissible on business and industry within the Uni 


fect in relo- 


Ч {о 'ady consider- 

ЧЕ ٤ site ‹ other grounds 

treme y of suring tax disparities on corporations is 
Only in part at table : трех | 
: раг! t l ) lex es ot the tax itself Corporate 
Сахрауете « ( т ' fr tur nd i } ] 

m | е( tructures ап n the relation of 
heir rious t } lene 4 қар қ 1 } 
IT Various tax I dens t me another and to other costs. Me: 
ment of the effects of tax sparity is € | 1 it i 
eparate th t i 
ti t 

ireas ar t veer tax € 
En | 
: 1 р \ 

Ун 

urg 5 )V no ( sive ev er t these € ns nd tor the 
, 1 rt 

urt re or t te vftent 1% " ndust t t] 

t grow ot indust that leads 
t " $ 
че in OI t t st th 
No CI Li on tween t y r } 
[ S os )I ms whose 
ert t " " % 1 
| : ' 2 es on site value 
Var reat N у tion an 
the United States and ( w that tax 
hrr ] } ] 
ot firms serve loc rkets and face local com- 
t te t difterentials. | la ger 
1 i i 
t L3 ti t к 5 tex 1 t aii 
ts free in cho of location relative to r - 
І 1 5 ) ket ictors are important 
| “ы E Р 
у be є ( tax d sp les on it 

T S ( net ir ( 

Co ED сыйы ДАМ 1 ind Ed ited 
St iray s to relocation of business and industry in the United 
Slates 1 theref % 1 1; 1 i 
ibl and therefore the limits ti state tax d ire unquestion- 
Я у SI iler tl 1 t} 7 ti | ] ] | i 
E than t n S rticular when allowance Is 
ade or " hi i 
fe for the omy 11 hrms receive for taxes in th« 
Tm of govern it 

Over 1 3 1 1 М | 
p er-all effects ind limits of dispar in tax systems cannot be ex- 
Tessed ; 1 

sed in terms of disparities in gene t s ot ation alone be 
t wide differ bs 4 г | 4% 

аїПегепсе$ іп the effects and limits of sparity of specihc taxes. 


Eve : . у 
*n identical tax structur 
dens | 


DPPC 1 + 
9écause of differences in 


t ёр? 4 
to identical tax levels or bur- 


economic structure between countries. 
; 

tax levels are not exhausted 

ts. The effects of taxation 


F 

Urthermore. effect 
by 
as 


‹ ide 1 
қ Nsideration of the migration of tax « 


эр Whole, unlike those of specific taxes, cannot be abstracted from the 

t of the ec nomv. and ei 11 
FeVenues. The 
In the 


not from the expenditure of tax 


effects and ts of tax system disparity are measured 
balance of payments, 
Some | 


government expenditures are subsidies on goods; if tl 


are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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no restrictions on the sale of the goods, the subsidies are negative taxes 
1 to migration of sales. Benefits conferred on рег“ 


ge of dispari- 


ties it is necessary in most cases to change tax areas of residence. Because 
on the same subjective 
absolute 


whose disparities leac 
sons or businesses are like income taxes; to take advanta 


taxes paid and benefits received are not valued 
scale, benefits being generally undervalued relative to taxes, the 
level of taxation and expenditures affects the burden of taxation and the 
tendency to emigrate. This effect is not believed to be important. No 
evidence and no opinion has been found that disparities in the genera 
level of taxation, or in the government services to persons, are of great 
importance for migration pressure. 

In addition to their effects on inter-tax area migration of sales, of 
persons, and of firms, taxation and expenditure affect also the absolute 
level of supply in each tax area and thereby the balance о! payments: 
Some expenditures will have a positive effect on productivity ; but trans 
broadly the 


fer payments, free provision of goods and services, and more 
wor 


redistributive effect of the tax and expenditure system may reduce 
effort and demand for work. The negative effects of taxation on invest 
ment may be more than counteracted by the positive effects of expendi- 
'The influence of taxation on the number of workers, the hours 
ture on this point 18 
system 
: level 
f its 


tures. 

of work, and work effort are uncertain. The litera 
inconclusive. To ascertain the impact of the tax and expenditure 
on the balance of payments, detailed knowledge is necessary on the 
and redistribution of demand and supply in a country as 4 result 0 
fiscal system. 

Writers on customs and economic unions affirm repeatedly that 
equilibrium in the balance of payments is a prerequisite of union 
condition for its success. But the balance of payments shows more 
( tax and expenditures policies; it reflects significantly 


than the effects ot 

` hr r ; : : : „ rela- 

other policies, primarily monetary ones, which materially influence F€ ' 
ation 0 


tive prices and incomes. Equilibrium requires either such coordin 
pres 


policies as is needed to avoid disparities in inflationary 
to coun- 


and à 


monetary 
sures in member countries, or such dive 
effects on the balance of payments of disparities Tron 


rgences as are necessary 
teract the 1 other 
causes. 
Although tariff and other barriers to international economic rel 
ic policy; 
as the tax 
] business 


ations 


„ў f . қ tax 
are à condition о! national autonomy in government econom 


structure autonomy is not dependent on such barriers as long 


disparity is moderate. Very large disparities of personal anc 


uncompensated by corresponding disparities in governme 


taxes, | 
fits received by the taxpayer, would be necessary to induce арргесіа 5 
migration by individuals and firms. For individuals if not for firme 
high tax countries are usually also high income countries. Since fis¢ 


"uropean countries has evolved under common historica 


policy in I 
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ences, the growth of government functions and services has been parallel, 
as has the development of the tax systems. Major differences in tax 
Structures of European nations are presumably only a lag of some behind 
Others, and there is hope that the gap will diminish quickly. Even at 
present there seems no reason to believe that differential taxation of indi- 
Viduals and businesses would result in appreciable migration in the 
absence of obstacles. In spite of cheap and highly developed transport 
in Europe, of dense population, and of the small area of some countries, 
retail sales and excise tax differences would not result in diversion of 
trade in the absence of barriers to trade except in retail trade areas 
adjacent to the border. There is no evidence that even in the smallest 
European countries such diversion would have economic importance. 
Differences in commodity tax burdens on wholesalers or producers, how- 


еует, would have some effect in the absence of trade barriers. It seems 


likely that only standardized commodities such as coal, iron, ore, cereals, 
Petroleum products, construction materials would be greatly affected by 
tax differentials at the wholesale level. For many of these, transporta- 


tion 


costs bulk so iat major redirection of trade is out of the 


1 


ıay be concluded that tax rate and structure disparities are not a 


Serious barrier to customs union and free trade in Europe, and no barrier 


at all to trade liberalization. In other parts of the world they should 


* even less important obstacles. Nor do tax structure and rate dispari- 
ties resulting from the finance of a joint international expenditure (such 
as defense) impose practical limits on the level of the expenditure, or set 
Narrow | 


»»unds on the manner of its allocation to participant nations. 
! Го form a customs union, or to ini 
12е trade greatly, countries faced with a deterioration in their 


ad 1 
trade would ve to 


ite free trade, or even to liberal- 


balance of 


ist their general economic policies to reduce the 
Likewise, the scope of a joint inter 


Payments 
National 
y their pressur 
Whether the def 
What bar rier 
of tax 


gap to m: 
defense effort, distribution of its burden, are limited 


e on f payments of the participant countries, 


ense I anced by taxation or by other means. 

s to international trade make possible then is not disparity 
rates and tax structures, or even of tax levels, but autonomy of 
BOvernment economic policies, specifically monetary and price policies, 
investment and employment policies, welfare and defense policies. It is 
not migration of trade, capital, or persons in consequence of tax dispar- 
ly which limit national autonomy in tax policy; rather, it is disequilibrium 
m the balance of payments that restricts autonomy of national fiscal and 
“Сопотпіс policy as a whole, leaving within this broad limitation still wide 


Sco А a" 
Pe for independent tax policies. 


| THE STERIC SPECIFICITY OF LIVER ESTERASE AND 
PANCREATIC LIPASE 


by TZE-TUNG TANG* 
pase toward 


'The steric specificity of liver esterase and pancreatic li 
phenomenon 


racemic esters was first observed by Dakin in 1903. This 
nty years later, Willstatter an 
and lipases fro™ 
of these enzymes 
concentration ot 
t of the 


was not fully investigated until, about twe 
his pupils began a more detailed study of esterases 

| different sources, and concluded that the steric specificity 
!! ШІ varied under different conditions, such as the type and 
n substances, and the pretreatmen 


| | substrate, the presence of foreig é 
I | enzvmes. The importance of the study of the steric specificity of esterase? 
|| | ү | and lipases is to shed some light on the mechanisms of ester hydrolys s, t0 
ІІ Ta help identify and classify the enzymes involved, and possibly to develop 
| н! д biochemical method for the resolution of racemic acids and alcohols. т 
| | nn Most of the esters used by Willstütter and со workers were aromatic 
ЇЇ! \ | in nature, Since the aliphatic esters are normally found in living v 
| ү isms, it seemed more reasonable to study these enzymes through 5 
|| ІШІ | activities on aliphatic compounds. About twenty-two different est 2 
| ! | Т) consisting of alkyl and alicyclic alcohols and fatty acids were then рге, 
Ili i | pared, and employed for the study of both steric specificity and rate ? 
! \\ M | hydrolytic action of hog liver esterase, hog pancreatic lipase, and ағ 
ld | bean lipase. The preparations of the animal tissue powder and plant 
| | it P | tissue powder were described. The I.U.C. rules for nomenclature "d 
It IM B | observed in naming these synthetic esters in order to void any possible 
| ІШ [| | confusion from the usage of conventional names. E ^ 
ІШ ӨШ Ап enzyme digestion procedure was developed after determining, 
ІШІ M m. effects of various types and concentrations of buffers and activators. | D 
| ! | tenth mole borax-boric acid buffer (pH 8.92) was found super ane 
ШІ BI phosphate, borax, barbital sodium, and tris (hydroxymethyl) aminomet? of 
Ilii AE d buffers. Sodium taurocholate was found indispensable for activation it 
| ИҢ | ЧИЙ. both liver esterase and pan reatic lipase, but not Ricinus lipase whic sue 
"ШИН АН inhibited. The optimum concentration of sodium taurocholate relativ 
ІШІЛІП! | to the animal tissue powder was 1:1 bv weight. Different metal i 
| | HE: such as Са”, Ва”, and Мо”, and albumin were tested for their кй 
ШШ ing capacity. It was found that they did not appreciably activate P^ 
ПІ | creatic lipase as previously reported. a" 
! Тһе end-products were recovered from the enzyme digests in pi! 
! ! yields of 88 per cent tor the esters and alcohols, and 82 per cent for 1 
ШИ acids. Their specific optical rotations were determined and comp? 
| ij Ш with their original ones before digestion. А comparative study 00 
ү “АВ 1044, National Central University, China; B.S, 1949, St Mary's College: Mine, 
ta: MS. 1951, The George Washington University Ph.D. conferred Novembet M. 
| rofessor in charge о! research Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Bio hemistry- 
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rates of hydrolysis of different esters by liver esterase and pancreatic 
lipase was also carried out. 


From the data of all these experiments, some general conclusions have 
been drawn as follows: 


I. Àn asymmetric center near the ester linkage is necessary for the 


demonstration of steric specificity of liver esterase and pancreatic lipase. 


2. An increase in the size or number of side chains at the asymmetric 
center appears to enhance the degree of steric specificity of pancreatic 
lipase, but not that of liver esterase. 

3. Ап increase in the size or number of side chains at the asymmetric 
center decreases the rate of hydrolysis of the enzymes. 

4. Ап increase in the size or number of side chains at the asymmetric 
center on the alcohol side of the ester bond hinders the activity of liver 
esterase more than pancreatic lipase. On the other hand, this same 
Steric effect occurring on the acid side of the ester bond hinders the 
activity of pancreatic lipase more than liver esterase. 

5. Both liver esterase and pancreatic lipase generally hydrolyze (—) 
alcoho] esters faster than (+) alcohol esters, and (+) acid esters 
faster than (—) acid esters, when the substrates are a racemic mix- 
ture or a diastereoisomeric pair. 

6. Liver esterase hydrolyzes (4 alcohol esters faster than (—) 


alcoho] esters, when the substrate is a single optical form. However, 


Pancreatic lipase does not show any change in its behavior toward sub- 


Strate in a single optical form or in a mixture of optical forms. 


7. Іп hydrolyzing (+,—)1-methy ropanoate, 


liver esterase prefers (4 ester to ( —) 


exceptional case 
Cannot be explained at present. 

9. Pancreatic lipase shows a much higher steric specificity toward 
menthyl esters than liver esterase. 


9. The highest steric specificity has been shown by pancreatic lipase 


toward (—) menthyl (+,—)2-methylbutanoate. The (+) acid 
ester was hydrolyzed almost seven times as fast as (—) acid ester. 
10. The lowest steric specificity has been shown by pancreatic lipase 


toward (+,—)1-methylheptyl octanoate. Both of the diastereoisomers 


Were hydrolyzed at an almost equal rate by the enzyme. 

II. Pancreatic lipase splits the diastereoisomers in the following 
Order:  (—)alcohol—(--)acid > (—)alcohol—(—)acid or 
(+) alcohol — (+)acid > (+)alcohol—(—)acid. This order is not 


Observed in hydrolysis by liver esterase. 


\е mechanism of esterase and lipase has been discussed. It is sug- 
Te - . 
Bested that the enzyme has to be in close contact with the carbonyl 


сг bar Р : 
‘thon and the ethereal oxygen, and juxtaposed rather exactly with the 
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roups around the ester linkage at the same time before hydroly- 
A certain limitation of free rotation would be imposed 
upon the ester linkage and the linkages nearby under these conditions. 
From the observations 0! this study, it may be suggested that pan- 
esterase are different in some aspects of the 
It is also possible that pan- 
actually a single 
r esterase an 


adjacent g 
sis can occur. 


creatic lipase and liver 
about their active sites. 
atic cholesterol esterase are 
also be true for live 


spatial configuration 
creatic lipase and pancre 
enzyme. A comparable situation may 
liver cholesterol esterase. 
Ricinus lipase preferred 
liver esterase and pancreatic lipase g 
rent conditions for activity 
sters prepared in this study. 


(+) acid esters to (—) acid esters just " 
enerally did. However, it require 
entirely diffe and was very slow in hydroliz- 
ing the synthetic e 

Both liver esterase and pancreatic lipase exhibited only à relative 
specificity tow ard the esters, and no absolute specificity was observed: 
Through the partial resolution of (—) menthyl (+,— ) 2-methylbutanoate 
(-+-)2-methylbutanoic acid was concentrated 85 
menthyl pentanoate, the 
and throug 


was 


by pancreatic lipase, the 
high as 86.9 per cent; through that of ( +,—) 
as high as 80.9 per cent; 


(—) menthol was concentrated 
1-methylheptanol-1 


(+,-)1 -methylheptyl hexanoate, (— ) 


that of 
concentrated as h 


igh as 74.8 per cent. 


STIGATION OF SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
NITROGEN MUSTARD 


RHARD GEORG TRAMS* 


Some physiological aspects of parenterally administered methyl-bis 
(beta-chloroethyl) amine—hereafter referred to as HN*}—were studied. 
The effect of parenterally injected nitrogen mustard on the permeability 
of the capillary bed was studied by means of the intra-arterial injection 
of thorotrast following the administration of Н.М, by various routes. 
Radiographi analvsis of the amount of thorotrast stored within the 


h nodes was found 
à suitable method of demonstrating vascular permeability changes induced 


by НМ, Ca 


ES cc. , 
administration of 0.3 to 0.5 mg/kg of HN; ei 


perivascular lymphatics and within the regional lym 


illary permeability in dogs was increased following the 


by the subcutaneous, 


Intravenous, or intra vere noted in dogs 


receiving thorotrast The most marked changes were noted in 
Areas where the con tion of was high. Radio- 
Егарһіс and histologic studies indi y permeability was 
Most increased following the intr istration of HN.. 
These findings were supported b vestigations on the 


ly > 1 i 7 7 1 д 7 . 
‘ymphatic uptake of C'-methyl labeled HN, after intravenous or intra- 


arterial injection of the drug. Thirty to sixty minutes following the 
adm: ; re 1 ie 
administration ibeled HN, the specific activity of thoraci 


duct lymph rea 
assayed in the 
Samples 


At this time the amount of radioactivity 


1 9 р 1 
e as high as the radioactivity in blood 


Expe ic duct was cannulated 
showed that thirt e h niection of C*-HN 


Ш pP sixty minutes fter the 


adioactivitv in the lymph of intra-arterially injected animals was three 
to f . + қ n " , : 
М tour times as active as that of intravenously injected rats. Following 
TM 

“Пе intravenous injection of isotopic HN, into rats 15 per cent of the 


c duct within 


tots . . и 
tal injected radioactivity was drained from the thor 


20 1 4 ^ & ә 
hours wł le »se to 30 per cent of the total injected activity was 


excreted 


into bile drained from the common duct of these animals. 


While bile dr uned from the common duct of HN, injected animals 


8 eterminec culture assay some cor- 
was found between maxim суйу and maximum 
ity in thoracic duct lymph samples. This was demonstrated by 


1 
со T өні 
Mparing the amount of HN, contained in lymph ог bile—calculated 


оп » . . - 
се the basis of the radioactivity contained іп the samples—to the amount 
T 


da ; 2 
lamage produced in t ssue culture. Only moderate damage to heart 


1947 194( А е siun University of Berlin School of Medicine, 
t Professor in charge of Chester 
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fibroblasts grown in tissue culture was observed with lymph containing 
times the 


in lymph 
lioa tivity 


amounts Of radioactivity corresponding to fromr ten to twenty 


cvtotoxic dose ot HN, Assay of the radioactivity contained 


bv means of filter paper electrophoresis indicated that the ra 
In the following the 


in these samples was strongly protein bound. 
value of the C^ methyl group as а tracer for HN, in biological systems 
investigated. Studies were undertaken in to determine 

isotopic methyl group of Н.М, was detached from 


the parent compound during intermediary meta bolism. Since the possi- 
bility existed that the isotopic methyl group 901 HN, acted as 4 methyl 
in vivo and took part in transmethylation, choline, tin, and 

rat liver after 
HN; Although 
per cent 9 
creatin OF 
radioactivity. 
as methyl 


iore than 


was order 


whether or not the 


donor crea 


the S-methyl group of methionine were isolated from 
been injected intravenoi usly with & 
as much as 0.4 


isolated with 


the animals had 
choline isolated from these livers contained 
the total injected radioactivity the activity 
1 0.001 per cent ot the total injected r 


methionine did not excee 
of radiocarbon 


Upon calculation of the over: |l incorporation 
radical into these com} pounds it was found that 
f the total injected radioacti ivity was 


probably not m 
rom the 
tion 


detached її 
Urinary excre 
total injected 
kg HN» 

30 and 2 
aphic 


5 per cent 
compound during intermediary metabolism. 


parent 
found to exceed 40 per cent о! the 


of radioactivity was 


dose in rats following the intravenous injection of 1.0 mg 


or one fourth ot this dose ех‹ reted 7 
radioactivity. Chromé (орт 
that urinary met? abolites 
Н.М in aged 
urinary 


Rats receiving one half 
per cent respecti ‘vely of the total injected 
analysis ot the urinary radioactivity indicated 
of HN, are similar in structure to end products of 
suggested that one 0! the 


aqueous solutions. It has been 
ol amine. 


metabolites of HN, is a conjugated form of methyldiethan 


that HN, increased caj illary gie ability after р. s 
intra-arteria 


ble isotop!C 


was concluded 
tion. Lymphatic uptake of the drug is highest atter 


C™-methyl labeled HN; may serve as a valua 


study of nitrogen mustard metabolism. 


injec 


administration. 


compound in the 
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THE EVOLI TION OF THE COURT-MARTIAL SYSTEM 
AND THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
MILITARY APPEALS IN MILITARY LAW 

FRANK FEDELE* 


Ihe creation of the United States Court of Military Appeals repre- 
sents the most outstanding innovation in the field of military law brought 
ч by the enactment of the Uniform Code of Military Justice which 
came effective оп May 31, 1951, in that it marks the introduction of 
an entirely new concept to the court-martial system—that of placing 
Part of the administration of military justice in the control of civilian 
Judges who are ind pendent of the Department of Defense. The purpose 


9f this study is two-fold: first, to trace the evolutionary development of 
the court-martial system to the birth of this civilian "supreme court" 
ж the review of military convictions; and, second, to examine, analyze, 
m evaluate the role played by this youngest federal statutory Court in 
the first twenty-eight months of its nascent existence and to appraise its 
effects on military law. 

Military Law, in contradistinction to Military Government, Martial 
Ee! aw м War, comprises those rules and regulations which 
milita: military discipline and the government of persons employed 
‚ “itary service. Although the basis for our court-martial system is found 
c I, Section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, its his- 

Y is much older. Our military law derives its origin ultimately from 


the G - ч x 4 
i Greek and Roman ıt more immediately from Western 
“Чгореап 


procedures, as developed in Engl: ind and on the continent. As 
‘rican military law today manifests many striking 


fe 

at 

ures of the civil law as distir адыг from the Anglo-American com- 
mon law. 


a Consequence 


pal military tribunal for the administra- 


i 


The court-marrti: = -the prir 


tion 
f military law—havi ing been transplanted to this country from Eng- 


and 
3 by the Continental ( 'ongress prior to our Revolution as an emer- 
кепсу 


expedience, has remained with us in its basic form all these years. 
Sin in it 
се 


0 ре Constitutional b asis for military tribuns als is found in the power 
een lon itute inferior tribunals (Article I, Section 8, clause 9), it has 
Within А y» * led the "T court martial is not a part of the federal judiciary 
Power. a e MI, but is rather an instrumentality of the executive 
а court-m ierefore, it has been the traditional view of the military that 

artial is primarily an instrument for the maintenance oi dis- 
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natural that 
of the au- 
all our mil- 
e differ- 
vilian 


function of command, it is only 


cipline. Since discipline is a 
1 historically as an extension 


the court-martial has developec 
thority of the commander. This basic 


remains unchanged to this day, 
military justice system 


concept is reflected in 
and accounts tor th 


itary codes, 
and our C! 


ences which exist between our 
criminal judicial system. 
While both the form and substance of the military court-martial sys- 
generally been the subject of a slow, gradual, and almost im- 
throughout the years, there are certain ingraime 
fundamental features differing radically from our civilian criminal juris- 
Although in many instances the 
his civilian brother 
greater protection, {һе following 
a temporary tribunal, 
jurisdiction, created and dis- 
һауе the power (0 change 
hout affecting the legal- 


tem have 
perceptible change 
prudence which still remain unchanged. 
1s afforded the sa 


ie safeguards as 


military accused 
act orded even 


and in some respects 15 
The court-martial is 


ire most apparent. 


differences : 
with non-territorial 


not a court ot record, 
solved at will by military commanders who 


the membership ot the court during the trial wit 

itv of the proceedings; the grand jury indictment is substituted by h 

pre-trial investigation ; the trial is a modified judge und jury system with 
ý law except that court- 


(judge) deciding all questions ( 


the law officer 
a finding ot 


members (jury) decide all challenges for cause, motions for | 
not guilty, and questions involving the ccused's sanity ; the court has 
the power to call and examine witnesses; in special and summary court, 
there is no right that the trial be conducted by lawyers; “due proce 
av 


ony ma 
accuse 
а mis- 


means trial in accordance with military law; deposition testin 
іссивей notwithstanding lack 
bail, a bill of particulars, or to n ike 

ardy attaches upon 


ittach unt 


of confrontation ; 
a motion Or ® 
arraign- 
] tria 


used against the 


has no 
‚е the venue; whereas јео 


trial or to chang 
i itary does not 


ment ‘lian life, jeopardy in the mi i 
is СОГ nd the is approved by the highest military authority 
provi in the ippellate review system; immunity from uy 
lawful search and is not as extensive as in civilian life in "n 

nbers vote on the sentence 5 


of the "military sear h" rule; the court-mer | es 
X Su ^ 4 .. al] cases 
well as the findings, and less than a unanimous vote govern? in al Piy 
1 1 А . ¢ ow ecutifle’ 
except where death is m indatory; the sentence, not being self-execu his 
А . 1 , . : in UM 
is inchoate until approved by superior mulitary authority and и n 
1 . | 11 :oht to po 
than а recomme! dation; the accused nàs no rig i 
e Һе sue 


hment, ! 


sense is no more 
lepending upon the punisi 


the court; the conviction may, се ДУ the 

ject to at least two auti mati reviews witi the right to petition б, 

accuse? 

United States Court ot Military Appeals in certain ses; the IP 
4 i " : 1 ес 

right to collaterally ck the conviction by habeas corpus 15 limit 

matters of juri diction only. "Y 

; ; : дү шаа” 

n tial are criminal courts, performing a strictly J1 f 

: sacred i 


That courts-! 
the most 


al code, in passing upon 


function in entorcing 
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human rights, and in applying highly punitive sanctions, is clear beyond 


peradventure. Consequently, opposed to the trad 


tional military view is the 
concept that a court-martial is a court of law and as such its primary 
function is to judicially administer the criminal law military, uncontrolled 
by the power of the military. 


| 


"Command Control", the unseen power and influence exercised by 


military commanders over the personnel administering military justice, is 
directly related to the manner in which courts-martial are constituted 
and is thus an inseparable concomitant of the traditional military view 
i and, being 


of the supremacy of military commanders in courts 


s the crux of the court-martial con- 


the focal evil in military justice, f 


troversy. 
Congress, being fully cognizant of this greatest evil which presented a 


to cure the cause and instead compro- 


most troublesome question, f 


the proper functions of a court- 


tn I 


mised the conflicting views regardin 


7۹ 


martial by adding certain safeguards not found in the earlier codes. To 
Overcome the criticism that all appellate review was controlled solely by 
the military, the Uniform Code created the United States Court of Mil- 


itary Appeals with power to conduct the last phase of the appellate pro- 
| 


cedure. While the Court is the product of a reform movement and owes 


Its existence to a legislative compromise of the court-martial controversy 
Over "command control" and was intended to balance the two opposing 
the discipline element and the justice ele- 


ment—its creation was the product of evolution and its roots lie in the 


theories of military 


historical development of the court-martial system, This history is marked 


by a bitter strugel , | lers and interested civilians 


uggie between military comm 


as to the primary function of the court ial—a conflict which reached 
ight when large citizen armies in two World Wars brought 


millions of Americans, among whom were many lawyers, into personal 


its greatest 


"Ontact with the court-martial system. 
Early in its 
Care that the Congressional intent in enacting the Uniform Code was to 


life, the Court was quick to recognize and de- 


place military justice, insofar as reasonably possible, on the same plane 
4s civilian justice and to free the accused “from certain vices which in- 


tested the old system.” Whether the Court has fulfilled this mission is 


Опе À 1 . . . 
Пе of the studies under consideration herein. 


: It appears that the Court, much like the architect, had at the very 


ince t which has served as a pattern 


. ^Ption formulated a legal blueprir 
lor the TET ) | li Accordingly, its de- 
: 1e building up of the common law military. Accordingly, its 


“sions have been promulgated in series, each one of which touching 


upon a different facet of military law. As each phase is developed, it 
I ң ^T. ^ nde 1 

Moves on to another. This scheme is not only evident trom 

Cide - д - 7: ый» 2 he 

ided Cases, but is perhaps more strikingly manifested in the 
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of the Court's prerogative in granting or denying petitions for grant of 


review. 

Consequently, the first series of cases 
to lay a strong foundation for the further develo 
dealing with the jurisdictiona 
the necessity for pre 
due process, and the legal status 0 


indicates à calculated effort 
pment of {һе mili- 
| limitations of 15 


judicial error, the 
f the 


tary legal edifice by 
own appellate review powers, 
effect of a guilty plea, military 
Manual for Courts Martial. 
Unfortunately, the legal foundation thus laid, ! 
divided Court on practically every major issue, 
tomed. The Court's initial decision, the convulsive McCrary cases 


sulted in a three way split on its own appellate 


t of à 
y bot- 
se, Te- 
hich 


»eing the produc 
is not too firml 


review power W 
While Judge Latimer 
1 urges the 
ges to ap- 
what he 


has caused the greatest dissension in the Court. 
rule and Chief Judge Quinn 
Brosman not only mana 
] the two into 


advocates the "some evidence" 
"substantial evidence" rule, Judge 
ply both with little difficulty but has blende« 
calls the "some substantial evidence" rule. 

has likewise been the cause 
a morass of resulting СОП” 
for testing 


doctrine 9 


What constitutes "material prejudice" 
of a bitter dispute among the judges with 
fusion, uncertainty, and inconsistency. Three standards 
prejudice have been announced: the "impact theory", the 
"military due process", and the doctrine of "general prejudice". 
applicability of the compelling evidence rule 
still an open question. While there is 
plea to the offense charge cures 
confession ог whether 


as a saving device in each of 
unanimity 9 
any prejudice 
her a guilty 


these tests is 
opinion that a guilty 
there is a split as to whether a judicial 
plea to a lesser offense has the same effect. 
so-called doctrine of 


at it 15 

not com- 
“genera 
Court 


An analysis of the limited cases employing the 
“military due proc ess” leads to the inescapable conclusion th 


a catch-phrase synonymous with “material prejudice” and 1$ 


parable to constitutional due process. 
prejudice," has been the cause of the second greatest sch 
Fathered by Judge Brosman and supported by Chief Judge 
doctrine has been most vigorously opposed all the way by Judge 
as a doctrine 50 incomprehensible and so lacking in identifiable stan - 
ards" that it is calcul administration © 
The possibility of giving ex post facto effect t9 der 
cess 0 puf 
dered con- 


he boards 


ated “to confuse and muddle the 


military justice". 
doctrines and of curing their prejudicial effect by the pro 
already bewil 


added more contusion to the 
applied by t 


gation" has only 
cepts which have not been favorably received or 


of review. 

жегі А Жур te ov 

The innovation that a court-martial be given instructions has РГ, 
oduct! 


to be “an extremely important, but difficult, field of law", РГ 
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of profuse controversy resulting in the development of the largest field 
of decisional law. 

In bringing the military procedure closer to our civilian practice, 
Article 51(c) of the Uniform Code imposes the requirement that a 
court be instructed “аз to the elements of the of- 
73 of the 1951 Manual authorizes 


general and spec 1! 
" ғ 1 le} } 
tense’ charged. Although paragr 


additional instructions as a discretionary matter, there is no statutory 


mandate that the court be instructed on “the law of the case 

The early general reluctance on the part of the military to require 
istic compliance with the minimal instructional re- 
hand, and the concerted effort on the part of 


ul 


more than a ri 


Quirements on the one 
the Court to require compliance with not onlv the letter but the spirit 


of the code on the other hand, 
| law with the Court generally taking the initiative and 


has resulted in a curious development ot 


the instructional 
blazing the trail. While the Court in its earlier decisions indicated by 
the use of loose language that the code requires instructions on “the 


law of tl ” it lear. from the subsequent development ot the 


ne Case is CICaT, 


decisional law, that the Court has construed Article 51(c) as requir- 
Ing mandatory instructions on matters which lie somewhere between 
the “elements of the offense” on one extreme and “the law of the 
case" on the other. 

3 Іп building up the instructional structure the Court has derived the 
following minimal standards from Article 51(c) in the absence of any 


Tequest by the defense: 


I. The court must be instructed on the elements ot the oftense 
Charged 


2 ٠ 1 ° E 
КАТ The instructions must be complete, clear, simple, and unam- 
biguous. 


3. The instructions must include a definition of such lesser included 


offe وء‎ : 
Lenses as constitute, under the evidence, reasonable alternatives to 
Me specific offense ch | 
4 Che nstructions 
Certain af 


must include a statement of the law relative to 
] ıe elements of the offense 


| affirmative defenses directly related to the 

Where rs » x y 

lere such defenses are propriy raised ру the evidence. 

th These general standards are not without fine refinements which for 

le " i 1 " " : mri Dou e 
most part have been peculiarly adapted to military law. For ex- 


ample " " . 1 ZTID ~ а 
Ü Ple, while the “mountain” and “molehill” rule was pronounced as 
le te | . x 
^ test for determining the prejudicial nature of erroneous alternative 
Ins " Pria Е А . ` : { 
‚ Structions, an exception was declared by a divided Court in the of- 


tense д 
18е of Court was faced with the problem 


of murder. Further, when the 

| Whether "knowledge" under Articles 89, 90, and 91 is an essential 

eleme - ; . - 
m is a matter of affirmative 


which need not be instructed on unless the factual issue 1s 


Teasonably 


: nt requ 
Ctense 


iring instructions sug sponte or 


. sor oy ra] 
jed Court conceived a special 


raised by the evidence, a di 
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“either or" rule for these offenses only. This rule requires an instruc- 
e of knowledge is raised by the evidence. 
While refusing to decide the issue presented, the Court, in effect, has 
thus treated "knowledge" as an affirmative defense without so holding. 
Finally, the hybrid rule requiring instructions as to only those affirma- 
tive defenses "directly related to the elements ot the offense" has thus 
far been applied only to self defense, insanity, and physical incapacity, 


and has been rejected in alibi, justifiable or excusable homicide, 


tion only when the factual issu 


61СК- 
ness, entrapment, mistake of fact, accident, Бена точ art 

Although this represents the extent to which instructions on the ele- 
| instructions 


« other than elements ot the offense even in the ab- 
factual questions de- 
irt with 


ments are mandatory, the Court has nevertheless require 


on certain matter 
sence of a specific request. Thus, interlocutory 


terminative of guilt or innocence must be presented to the cor 
fictional 


appropriate instructions. This rule has been applied to jurisd 
the Court, and rejected by boards of review when applied 
a deposition 


joined 


matters by 
to the legality of a 
concerns two offenses 


search and seizure. In addition, where 


one capital and the other nonc apital—both 
consideret 


the law 
issible 


cor- 


in one case, an instruction that the deposition is not to be 


as material to the capital offense is required. Finally, where 
officer undertakes to advise the court as to the maximum perm 


punishment, whether pursuant to request ог not, he must do so 
rectly. 

All other instructions fall into the nonobligatory class, 
the sound discretion of the law officer, and need not be given in. 
In this connection, defense counsel have "free 
grant the same 
abet- 


rest. within 
in the 


absence of a request. 
to submit requested instructions ind the failure to 
This rule has been applied to the law of aider and 
credibility of 40 
evidence 


rein" 
is erroneous. 
principals, co-conspirators and co-actors, 


tor as 
evidence, circumstantial 


complices, reputation and character 
presumptions, corroboration, ind corpus delicti. 
724 e „|е у 

a body of instructional law has been paralleled by 
d . 4% -»rativt 
of peculiarly military curativ 
the hard- 


The building up ot 
a simultaneous development of a series 
devices unknown to our civilian practice and desi 
А "2 . ae en 

requirements. While it has be 
be cured by 
embers, 
be 


ened to offset 


felt burden of the instructional 
declared that instructional deficiencies cannot 


] court-m 


definitively 
in revision, reliance on legal knowledge of 


proceedings 

counsel, modest sentence, they can 
which 
j by com 


in 


request for instructions by trial 
cured by use of a certificate of correction, ап instruction 
poses à higher standard of proot than was actually required, ' 

a whole, by a plea of guilty to {һе offense 


im- 


struing instructions as mpi 
А А . А . ы ens 
question, by approving à findings of guilty of a lesser included oft di 
i à | tri 
supported bv the evidence, by the doctrine of waiver, and by the doctr 
is tanta” 


of “inclusive instructions”. Whether a judicial confession 
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mount to a guilty plea for purgation purposes, whether evidentiary suf- 


ficiency тау be resorted to in rectifying an inadequate instruction, 
whether the doctrine of incorporation by reference can be utilized to save 
itements of counsel can be accepted as 


instructions, are all questions which, having been decided both ways, are 


an instruction, and whether s 


not as yet fully settled. 

Of recent development and productive of much criticism and doubt 
is the concept announced in the Gibson case that an instructional failure 
may be cured by the trial forum by its findings of guilty as to the lesser 
offense not instructed on. Finally, there is a present trend initiated Ьу 
t the 


boards of review and not yet offici ipproved by the Court tl 


failure to instruct on value in larceny or robbery may be rendered 
harmless bv inferring value from the nature and description of the 
property all Б 
Without questioning the е 
structional military law, the evolutionary process has had one decidedly 


of the present status of the in- 


| " 4 eT T ' 
?enehcial effect nt 11 tration of military justice. ine orig- 
inal notion of giving minimal instructions has been replaced by the 


practice of providing complete detailed, and full instructions wh 


more often than not reaches the proportions of over-inst 


ompromise, the task of the Court 18 her- 


culean Its activities will be subject to close scr itiny by its proponents 
and opponents alike. What pleases one group will of necessity dis- 
please the other 

Court, it has been 


Quantitatively, despite the heavy 


able to ultimately reach only an inf mal num of court-martial 


cases. Because of the dispr iately large number of certifications, 
the chances of an average | ıe his case reviewed on petition 
are very slim. For the accused tried by spec al court, his chances of 


tively, the Court has passed upon a variety of legal issues and 
is not free from engaging in policy making or in rendering advisory 
Opinions. Despite the proportion lly hig rate of disagreements in the 
Court—a divergence USEC sically by different and shifting in- 


the ev idence and 


dividual views conce rts power ti 

to judicially legislate. and by the clash between syllogistic and prag- 

Matic logic—certain results, trends, policies, and needs are clearly dis- 
Court's first 'ective—that of establishing a unified frame- 

Work of principles of military criminal law has been reason ibly met. 

As final ' t s resolve any diff es of opinion of the 

Vàriou rv Bv t the initiative, it has developed a body of 


heretofore known 
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law. Being a "free" Court, it has in large measure wisely adapted 


litary service. 


civilian standards to what is now an essentially civilian mi 
de- 


Being a "practical" Court, it has chartered a pragmatic course 
signed to strike a happy balance between the two opposing elements of 
discipline and justice, and as а result has made much new law which 
is peculiarly military. As a consequence, the infallibility of the Manual 
for Courts-Martial as the "bible" of military law has been weakened ; 
the Manual itself has been practically rewritten by means of rejecting, 
adding to, and modifying the provisions thereof. In this setting the 
need for truly qualified and trained military lawyers, for à military 


digest and citator systems, and for revision in the special court be- 
age and 


comes most apparent. Military law has at long last come of 
American 


has emerged as one of the highly specialized branches of our 
law today. 


The Court's second objective—to act as an effective check on inferior 
military courts and judicial agencies—has been partially met only. W hile 


the Court has been most liberal in favor of the accused on the issue OF 
errors that 


control will 
e directe 


command control, the best system oi review cannot correct 
do not appear in the record and the chances that command 
appear in the record are remote. Anv effective remedy must b : 
at the cause of the evil which can be stamped out only by legislative action 
justice from 


the domination of command. Nonetheless, the civilian composition 9 
suspicion the 


freeing those responsible for the administration of military 


the Court may have served at least to remove some 01 the 
civilians have about military justice. 

Congress by the Uniform Code intended to extend fair judicial treat- 
ment to the military accused. 'The task of ensuring that justice be done 
in each court-martial is way bevond the scope of the Court. The bulk of 
accused persons must look initially to the trial court and 1 
inferior appellate military agencies for justice. Therefore, ir 
analvsis success of the Uniform Code rests in the manner i 
and intermediate 
of the statu 
be on the my 


military justice personnel both at the trial 
levels are willing to trulv follow the letter and spirit 
interpreted by the Court. 'The burden of proof seems to 
it can be met only by an affirmative showing that the present 
power over the 
work, then any 
her deprivation 
lowly 


te 25 


itary, and 
svstem can work without further divesting of military 


court-martial system. If the present system does not 
change that Congress may make will undoubtedly be a furt 
of the control of the military. In any event, military justice 15 5 
but surely marching forward. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND THE FEDERAL ANTITRUST 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


by WILBUR LINDSAY FUGATE* 


There has been particular interest recently in the problems arising 
from the application of the federal antitrust laws to foreign trade. 
Much concern has been expressed in business circles with respect to 
recent cases in which the courts have applied the antitrust laws to acts 
beyond the borders of the United States, and have required the divestiture 
01 foreign holdings of American companies as a matter of relief. 

The Timken case (Timken Roller Bearing Co. v. United States, 341 
U.S. 593 (1951)) has raised questions with respect to the operation 
abroad of foreign subsidiaries, and problems of comity with other nations 
Were presented in the ІСІ (United States v. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., тоо F. Supp. 504 (S.D.N.Y. 1951), 105 F. Supp. 215 (S.D. 
N.Y. lescent Lamp cases (United States v. General 
Electric Co., 82 Е. Si pp. 753 (D.N.J. 1949) ). A British court granted a 
Preliminary injunction with respect to a British company carrying out an 
Order of the American coi rt in the ІСІ case. 

In 
darification of the application of the antitrust laws to foreign trade, and 
this is one subject of study by the Attorney General Herbert Brownell's 
National Antitrust Committee. 


1952) and Jn 


а recent survey of American businessmen there was а plea tor 


I. JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS 


in foreign trade come under 
: » involves the export of goods 
trom th goods into the United States. 


By It$ very nature, it involves acts done and agreements made or to be 
Performed 


е United States and 


outside of the territorial borders of the United States. 
Congress, however, under the Commerce Clause of the Constitution is 
*mpowered to regulate such commerce, and in the Sherman Act, it exer- 
“ised this power, The Sherman Act provides that "Every contract, com- 
"Ination, in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or 


commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, 15 
hereby 


declared to be illegal Section 2 of this Act makes it a crime ` to 
Monopolize 


or combine or conspire with any other person or persons, to 
Monopolize 


any part of the trad 


reign nations. 


or commerce among the several States, 


9r with fo 


. The ea 


rliest Supreme Court case on the jurisdiction of the Sherman 


LL.B. 1937, University of Virg LL.M. 1951, The George 
onferred June 9, 1954. Consultative Committee in charge, of 
Professor of Law, Chairman; James Forrester Davison, Pro- 
ant Professor of Law 


ena 
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Act with respect to foreign commerce was the famous Banana case 
; U.S. 347 (1909)) 1n 


( American Banana Co. v. United Fruit Co., 213 
А t, stated that the Sherman 


which Justice Holmes, speaking for the Cour 

Act had no extra territorial application. That case involved acts in 

Costa Rica, including seizure of plaintiff's plantation and interference 

with the construction of а railroad necessary for shipment of bananas to 

the United States, which were permitted һу the law of that country. 7 

complaint upon these facts was held not to state a cause 01 action. Sub- 
of the 


almost entirely from the philosophy 
e, but it has never been overruled. It is usually distinguishe 
refusal of our courts to intertere with the sover- 


ment x bh у= С 
sequent Cases have departed 


Banana Ca 
upon the ground of the 
eignty of another nation. 


'The Supreme Court, їп à number of | 
tional transportation 


1а that our 
а part 
j States 
that 


ter shipping cases, he 


courts had jurisdiction systems, 
ot which was ın the | nited States. And in the Sisal case (Unite 
274 U.S. 268 (1927) ), the Court held t^ 
respect to à conspiracy, Ww hich in- 
| into in the United States, to de- 
American com- 


over intern 


Sisal Sales Cor oration, 


v. 
jurisdiction was | roperly exercised with 
lone and contracts entere. 

| portation of sisal from Mexico. 


stroy competition in the 11 
panies ove! which the court has obtained 


cluded acts « 


persona 
antitrust 


ind foreign com 


heen held in violation of the United States 


jurisdic tion, have t 
laws for acts and agreements outside of the United States which have el- 
fects within the United States. Thus, in the Alcoa case | United States Y: 
Aluminum Company ot America, 148 F. 2d 416 (24 Cir. 1945) ) Alumi- 
num ted, of Canada was held to have violated our antitrust laws be- 
use of agreements with other foreign companies to fix prices 01 alumi- 
num imports and restrict the quantity i! ported into the l nited States: 
Judge Learned Hand there stated that the case came under the rule that 
mav impose liabilities, even upon persons who are not nationa’ 
or conduct outside of its borders whi h has « onsequences within 
rders which the state reprehends. It is noteworthy in the Alco4 
В however, that the acts of Aluminium, Limited, were not impute" 
to the American company Alcoa, merely because о! the fact that ? 
majority of stockholders of ea h company were the same. d 
The Nat Lead 5 United States v. N tional Lead Со 35^ 
U.S. 319 947 S esentative of a n ber of foreign trade -— 
trust ( in W | the rt seumed iurisdiction over à world-wiee 
ot the conspirac 


consp 
was carried on n the United States 

In the /( [ e. the United States 
Imperial Cher cal Industries, Ltd. 
ican compan lu Pont, certain British 
could grant an immunity thereunde 


E 


United States patents. The court did 
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du Pont to ICI was made after the antitrust suit was instituted, for the 
purpose, as the court found, of defeating the court's jurisdiction. 

land and the British Court of Ap- 
peal upheld a preliminary injunction against such re-transfer where the 


This case had repercussions in Eng 


rights of another British company not before the American court were 
involved. The British court, however, recognized the jurisdiction of the 
American court, in a suit between persons who were nationals of the 
United States, or were otherwise subject to its jurisdiction, to make 
Orders in personam, directing such persons to do something or to refrain 
trom doing something in another country affecting the other party to the 
action, 


The United States courts, in determi 


ір wl ether alien companies are 
doing business within a district for the purpose of jurisdiction and venue 


have taken into consideration that if jurisdiction is not sustained, the 


alien company cannot be held accountable for its crimes and torts in the 
United States. This feeling i 


in antitrust cases. The leading 
antitrust case is the Scophony case (United States States v. Scophony 
Corporation of America 333 U.S. 795 (1948)) in which jurisdiction of 
a British company м "aru 


the basis of the activities of a wholly- 
Owned American subsidiary organized prim 


to carry on the affairs 


of the parent company in the United State mainly of the 
exploitat on or attempted exploitation in the United States of the British 


Comp 


his consist« 


y's United States patents and an effort to save the British com- 
Pany’s investment in the United States. 

The Court in the Sco! yny case held that the requirements of Section 
12 of the Clayton Act as to the presence of a foreign corporation within 
a jurisdiction was satisfied both as to 


rvice of process and for the pur- 


Pose of ven 
nature 


ıe if the company was transacting business “of a substantial 


within the jurisdiction' ICI case the district court, in a 


similar holding 


, Observed th it 

ICI has taken advantage of the opportunities here for its cor- 
laws of the 
United States; it must expect to be required to answer for their 


breacl | 


Porate advantage; it ha d the benefit of 


to 


in a governmental function for a 
unity of a sovereign 


reign company 


! government, however, the r 


State from suit 


applies. 


Reference has been made to the jurisdiction of a United States court 


с 
tc s я ; 
? make orders to be carried out in а! и In several anti- 
tr " : (оте! 
USt cases, Ameri ourts have ordered both ıerican and foreign 


Паң " . e 7 { 
ationals before the court to divest themselves of their holdings in for- 
JEn sul aries had been used as an 


)sidiarv companies where the subsi 


Instrument 


: In addition to such orders by way of 
relief, | 


ої antitrust viola 


nited States courts in antitrust cases have ordered companies 
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before them to produce documents located in foreign countries, and have 
even ordered companies before them to produce documents of subsidiaries 
has sometimes brought forth protests 
лсе of Ontario 
ies 


in foreign countries. This action 
and retaliatory legislation in foreign countries. The Provit 
in Canada, for example, passed a statute forbidding domestic compan 
to obey an order of a foreign court to remove documents from the prov- 
ince. In the recent Oil Cartel investigation, such a prohibition of foreign 
law was held an excuse for the nonproduction of documents. 

The question was presented in the recent Bayer case (General Aniline 
The Bayer Co., Inc., 305 N.Y. 479, 113 N.E. 2d 
an American fed- 
thereof by 
absent 


& Film Corporation v. 
844 (1953)) as to the effect of an antitrust decree of 
eral court invalidating a contract and enjoining performance 
where the foreign party to the contract was 
The New York Court of Appeals held in that 
was not binding upon the absent party, ât least 
but that the lower court might con- 
ainst the 
dere 


the American party 
from the jurisdiction. 

case that such a dec ree 
as with respect to a consent decree, 
sider a stay pending further proceedings by the Government ag 


absent party (or rather its assignee) in the federal court which ren 


the antitrust decree. 


II. SPECIAL ANTITRUST FOREIGN TRADE STATUTES 


an companies 
xemption 
ter 


The Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act permits Americ 
to combine for export trade, within strict limitations, as an € ) 
from the Sherman Act. The export associations so formed must regis 
the Federal Trade Commission 


with, and are subject to supervision by, 
Jate 


so subject to suit by the Attorney General if they vio 
Nebb Act. The 2550” 
id its acts and agree 
United States nor n 


but they are al 
the Sherman Act outside of the exceptions of the V 
ciation must be “solely” engaged in export trade ar 


ments must not be in restraint of trade within the 


restraint of the export trade of any domestic competitor. i 

The Webb Act will not protect United States companies which jo" 
into, or fix the prices upon goo Р 
protect competing 
nt) who esta" 
arkets 


foreign cartels to restrict imports 
imported into, the United States. It further will not 
the group is domina 


American companies (at least where 
to export to foreign ™ 


lish joint factories abroad and agree not 
in competition with these foreign fac tories. 

While there is still perhaps a question with 
Webb association joining with foreign producers to fix price 
in, and to divide among themselves, 
appeared to condemn this practice (United xs 
Ass'n, 86 F. Supp. 59 68-71), and where the United States js an 10 
cluded market, there is no question but that it is illegal. 


The Webb Act, under present interpretation, would appear to 


gality of à 


respect to the le ; 
quotas 


s or 

‚ ‚ case 
foreign markets, the Alkali с is 
States V. Alkali Expo 


pe rmit 
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a majority of American manufacturers in an industry to form an export 
company and assign stock therein to members according to production, to 
use the export company as their exclusive foreign outlet, to refuse to 
handle the products of American competitors, to determine at what quotas 
and prices members should supply the export company, to fix resale prices 
for the export company's foreign distributors, and to limit distributors to 
handle only members’ products. Apparently an export company may also 
be used not only for actual export, but also merely to fix prices and 
quotas for export by the members, but this practice was attacked in con- 
gressional hearings in 1950 as being a violation of law. 

The Wilson Tariff Act is also a special foreign trade antitrust statute, 
but unlike the Webb Act, it was designed to strengthen the Sherman 
Act in foreign trade. The act, in essence, repeats the Sherman Act 


provisions but with particular respect to foreign trade. Many foreign 
trade cases have been brought under both acts. The Wilson Act has a 
Similar, but stronger provision than the Sherman Act providing for the 
forfeiture of property imported into the United States in violation of the 
antitrust laws. The forfeiture sections of the two acts have been used in- 
frequently, but rather successfully, with the purpose of forcing a foreign 


Company to appear and respond to a charge of antitrust violation. 


III. QUESTIONS or SUBSTANTIVE VIOLATION 


Most foreign trade cases have arisen in the context of an international 
“cartel” arrangement, which term has been defined, in brief, as a com- 
bination of producers for the purpose of regulating production or prices. 
Usually cartels include dominant producers in a number of countries and 
encompass world-wide arrangements. This fact, of course, often makes 
It difficult to determine the legality of particular practices in themselves. 

Justice Jackson, in his dissent in the recent Timken case (Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. v. United States, 341 U.S. 593, 606 (1951)), sug- 
Bested that activities which are illegal in interstate commerce, might 
Nevertheless be legal in foreign commerce, having in mind the existence 
9f trade barriers and different conditions in foreign trade. While the 
majority of the Court did not accept this view, it has occasioned much 
Comment and discussion. 

Àn argument often made in the foreign trade cases is that the restraints 
аге reasonable as ancillary to a main lawful purpose, е. Б» a joint ven- 
ture or patent or trademark licensing. Since, however, the practices 
Usually involved in cartel cases are those considered to be unreasonable 
ber se, and the facts of most of these cases have indicated a primary pur- 
Pose to restrain trade, there has been scant opportunity for the courts to 


apply either the rule of reason or the ancillary restraints doctrine. There 


аз been some criticism, however, that in condemning so-called per se 
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practices in foreign trade, the courts have thrown doubt upon otherwise 


legitimate activities. 
Price fixing agreements, 
in the United States have uniformly 


even though made abroad, relating to prices 
been held illegal, and it would 
fixing arrangements engaged in by American and for- 
pect to foreign markets, may also subject 
ast where the United States market 


appear that price 
eign companies abroad, with res 
the American party to liability, at le 
mav be affected thereby. 


A division ot market 


comes within the fer se rule of illegality, and such an arran 
not included. 


the United States 
t may 


An 


territories which includes 
gemen 


United States market is 


be illegal even where the 

allocation of quotas ot production ог shipment for various markets 15 
really the same thing as à market division and has been similarly con* 
demned. 

The possession of patent rights has been held not to excuse the above 
mentioned practices, but in practically all of the cases involving them, 
the restrictions have not been co-extensive with the patent rights. There 
have been a few cases W hich suggest that restrictions upon import - 

cre 


patents or se 
(United States v. 
(D. Del. 1953) ap- 


export may be valid where ancillary to the licensing of 


processes, including the very recent Cellophane case 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 118 F. Supp. 41 
peal noted April 23, 1954) ). 


Patents and trade-marks have 
the usual pattern found therein has been 


. е? ч “on 
played a large part in recent forelb 
trade cases since an exchange 0 

implied, or à 


patents with territorial restrictions upon use, express ог 

licensing of trade-marks exclusive for particular areas. [t should be 

borne in mind, in considering these cases, that the patent monopoly ane 

the trade-mark registration granted by a state are limited to rights 

within that state. Thus, foreign patents carry no rights in, and therefore 

cannot excuse restric tions upon, import into, or use ог sale in, the € 
in, à 


a United States patent carries no rights 


States. Conversely, 
gn countries. 


restrictions upon export to fore! 
have been questione 
license for 


been uphe 


cannot excuse 
d in them 
а grant 


14 as not 


Some patent practices in foreign trade 
a requirement in a patent 

licensed territories has 
emned where used to 
as in domestic, 


selves. Thus, while 
back of future patents for 
illegal per se, it has been cond 
Cross licensing of patents in foreign, 
of a plan to restrain commerce 
exclusive 
nant compa 


regiment an indus 
commer ы 


(ту. 
тау be unlawful where part 
1 bv dominant firms in ar 
unlawful in foreign commerce 
ture patents upon 
In addition, cross licensing of patents тау be considered 2 
a division of territories. ; 
foreign traat cases 


1 industry on an 
tor domi д 
a field and territorial 


engaged ir 
may also be 
cross license present and fu 


dence ot 
Trade-marks have also been of importance in 
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same trade-marks may be owned by different owners in different coun- 
tries and the owner in the United States, for example, may keep out, at 
Customs, articles bearing the mark. Where the primary purpose of 
trade-mark licensing, however, is to divide markets, it has been held 
unlawful. 

The foregoing discussion indicates the many antitrust problems in the 
foreign trade field. Many questions remain to be answered but the 


ite rules in at least some areas with 


courts have laid down fairly defi 
respect to what is unlawful. Where the primary object of a foreign 
trade arrangement is lawful, the courts will consider whether restrictions 
[n the usual world-wide cartel case, however, 


are ancillary ther 
the facts have not supported contentions as to a primary purpose of pro- 


moting trade. 
iction by our courts in anti- 


The exercise of extra-territorial j 


trust cases has gone r ther tar in some Cases where considered necessary 
to break up world-wide cartel arrangements which restrict United States 
trade. The decree in the recent Incandescent Lamp case, however, 
showed a disposition by that court to be very careful in directions to 
parties to take effect in foreign countries. One provision was that no 
| 


be in contempt of the decree for doing anything required by 
lud he JCI case. 


toreign law. A similar provision was inciuded 


party would 


The foreign itrust cases show a vigorous effort on the part 


t 
t 
of the Government to break up arrangements inimical to our foreign 


trade. It is understandable that in this effort, difficult problems, such 


as that of extra-territorial jurisdiction, should have arisen. Further, the 
courts have been confronted with unusual situations peculiar to foreign 
trade. There is no indication, however, that the courts cannot success- 


fully deal W ith these problems. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW OF MARITIME RESOURCES 
by EMORY CLARK SMITH* 


the 
are 


This study begins by reviewing the various resources 0! the sea, 


sea-bed, and the subsoil. Among the 


chemical resources ot the sea 
‘odine, and sulphur. Among the minerals 


salt, bromine, magnesium, 
found in the sea are gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead. 


also been determined that sea water contains à remarkable 


It has 
resource of power. 

As for fishery resources, 
Protozoa to the largest of 
stitutes the broad food base 
has become the most valuable marine 
Alaska salmon pack amounts to бо per cent of the total production in 


the world with a current annual value of approximately ninety million 
The fishery for 


from microscopic 
Plankton con- 
“he tuna fishery 


they are found to range 
all mammals, the blue whale. 
for fishery life in the sea. 1 
fishery of the United States. The 


dollars. The halibut fishery is one of considerable size. 
shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico is one of the most rapidly growing and 
valuable fisheries. 
It is known that an acre ot good sea floor can produce nine tons of 
widely scattered over 


clam meat a year. Pearl fisheries are found to be 


the globe. 

Among the mineral resources О 
gold, and oil. Of these minerals oil 
most controversial. А 

Consideration is next given to the national regulations 01 the fishing 
A treatment of early exploitation of fishery resources within 
nsable to a better understanding of the basis 
The early law developed in a fairly concrete 
rather definite conclusions, to-wit, that 
aters the jurisdiction of a state is absolute an 
resources within the margina 
erritorial waters 


coal, iron, 


£ the subsoil of the sea are 
also the 


is the most valuable and 


industry. 
territorial waters is indispe 
for more expanded claims. 
fashion, and culminates with 
within the territorial w 
Any exploitation of maritime 


exclusive. 
of the littoral state. Outside the t 


belt was by license 

exploitation was open to all. 
During the past seventy-five 

been threatened with severe 


reat fisheries 
If such fish- 
American 
with 


vears many of the world’s g 
depletion or extinction. 

es were mandatory. 
accordance 
rving n9 
Having 
t had 


have 
to survive, conservation теаѕи 
the Bristol Вау salmon fishery in 
only to see Japanese incursion obse 
of this fishery. 


eries were 
industry developed 
strict conservation measures, 
conservation measures threaten the extinction < 
developed the fishery, the United States took the position that 1 


the right of control over it. 


; ж Я қ ; А ч 1037» 
* A.B. 1929, North Texas State College; A.M. 1913. University of Texas; 1 1, e Ж 
Southern Methodist University ; $.J.D. conferred June 9. 1954. Consultative Comme rester 
charge of research James Oliver Murdock, Professor 0) Law, Chairman; ja 

aw. 


William Thomas Mallison, Jr., Assistant Professor 9 


Davison, Professor of Law; 
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Since 1839 all British legislation makes consistent application of the 
three-mile limit of territorial waters to all questions of fishing rights. 
Beyond the marginal sea British practice has clearly shown that no au- 
thority will be exercised with respect to fishery regulations except pur- 
suant to agreement with other states. This principle was set forth in the 
North Sea Convention of 1882. The Northern Pacific Halibut Act of 
1937 is illustrative of the exclusive jurisdiction asserted by the United 
States with respect to fisheries within its territorial waters. Other 
nations similarly claim exclusive jurisdiction within their respective ter- 
ritorial seas. 

; During more recent years various nations have sought to establish 
fishery conservation zones in contiguous areas of the high seas. The 
d issued on September 28, 1945, is the 


Truman proclamation in this rega 
most noteworthy. This proclamation states that it is proper to establish 
explicit conservation zones where the activities have been or are here- 
after developed by United States nationals alone. Where the fishing 
activity has been developed jointly by the United States nationals and the 
nationals of another country, then explicit conservation zones may be 
established under agreements between the United States and such other 
m subject to regulations and control as provided in the agreement. 
ГҺе Proclamation concedes the right of other states to establish con- 
servation zones in accordance with the principles applied by the United 
States in its Proclamation. The Proclamation expressly stipulates that 


the waters affected bv the conservation zones would in no way lose the 


character of he right to free and unimpeded navigation 


IS in no way affected. 

'The lead : | 1 1 f 
_ ihe United States Proclamation has been followed by a number of 
$ i " nr lan } 1 1 i i 
imilar proclamations by other nations, particularly Latin American states. 


Phe t hat, if any, formalities are required for the 


question as ; wl 


establishment of fishing conservation zones is next considered. As we 


| sitv of conserving fisheries in 


have seen, states early recognized the neces 


reements would be of little 


their " . . 
heir territorial seas. Also, international ag 
states failed to observe the 


effect in conserving fisheries if non-signatory 
nature of fish, they do not con- 


regulations. Also, due to the migratory 
i Added to these consider- 


1 i 
limit of the sea. 


fine themselves to anv certai 
ations, is the factor of a fishery which has been developed by one state 
alone, and the special interest therein which such a state derives. It 
probably warrant the asser- 


Would seem that all of these circumstances 
gh seas for the 


ti ; к : 
lon of a qualified unilateral control to areas of the hi 
лесі: x 

pecial purpose of conserving the fishery. 

States have customarily asserted jurisdiction over the high seas for 
S “7 e . 

Pecial purposes, such as customs, sanitation, and security. 


The Bering Sea fur seal arbitration is an early example of an effort 


1 


toc à . à 
conserve a high seas fishery. 


2 


AOI жос AS 


жыз 
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used a depth or mileage 
United States makes no 
No doubt any 
investiga- 


Many of the Latin American claims have 
formula to limit their claims. However, the 
mention of the areas to be set aside for fishery control. 
United States zones would be delimited only after scientific 
tion of the fishery. 

The matter of what circumstances W 
ion of fishery claims by other stat 
United States made reservations to certain of the 
assertions on the grounds that their claims were to sovereignty 
to jurisdiction and control. The objection to the use of the word “50У- 
ereignty” apparently stemmed from a fear that it would derogate from 
principle of international law. Other United 
failure of certain decrees (0 ade- 
United States rights to certain high seas fisheries. 
gulation of the fishing industry was prompted by var- 
Among these factors were the inadequacy of policing ot 
which led to frequent brawls among fishermen, inten- 
and collisions. In addition, the productivity 
to decline perceptibly tow ard the close of the 
as their objective 
treaties had 


ould warrant a withholding of 
es should be considered. The 
Latin American 
and not 


recognit 


the freedom-of-the-seas 
States objections were prompted by a 
quately recognize 

International re 
ious factors. 
fishing grounds, 
tional destruction of gear, 
of certain fisheries began 
nineteenth century. The earlier treaties seemed to have 
the keeping of peace 
resource as their principle objective. 


1882 was directed at the policing 
ies was the 


of a series 


among fishermen, whereas the later 


conservation of the 

The North Sea Convention ot 
fishery. The first convention aimed 
Potentially the most important 
Although it was 


regards the 
ar- 


of the 
at conservation of fisher 


Baltic Convention of 1929. 
London Agreement of 1937- 
the most comprehensive treaty 4s 
and the number of states р 


of conventions was the 
never ratified, it was 
species ot fish included, the area covered, 
ticipating. 

A series ot conventions were 
the most recent being the Washington Convention of 1940. , 
The Bering Sea fur seal dispute was referred to a T ribunal of Arbitra- 
Paris in 1893. This arbitration was followed 
In 1924 Canada 
of the preserv" 
Ocean, 


concluded for the protection of whales, 


tion in by a four-powe! 
treaty for the protection of seals in 1011. 
United States concluded an agreement for the purpose 
he North Pacific 


tion and development ot the halibut fishery of t E 
and provided for the establishment of an international Fisheries Commis- 
sion. This was superseded by a treaty between the same parties іп 1937: 

luded by America and 


In 1930 the sockeye salmon convention was conc 


] in 1937 


Canada. The Bristol Bay salmon fisheries controversy оссагтее 
and upon representations of the United States concerning its develop- 
ment ot the fishery, Japan agreed to withdraw its fishermen from che 
area. 

49 established an inter” 


The North Atlantic Fisheries Convention of 19 
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national commission whose primary function is to collect, collate, and 


ion on international fisheries in the con- 


- ف 

disseminate scientihc inform: 
vention area. 

Likewise in 1949 the United States entered into separate agreements 


with Mexico and Costa Rica for the purpose of the scientific investi 
tion of tuna fish. 
wtite Fisheries Conference was held in "Tokyo 


in 1951 which resulted in a draft convention between Japan, Canada, and 


More recently a Trip 


the United States. This proposed treaty not onlv contained the usual 
provisions of mutual restraint found in conservation agreements, but 
ilso included provisions for abstention trom certain fisheries on the part 
of some of the parties. 


Judicial precedent in the field of international fishery regulation is 
found in the British-Norwegian Fishery Case heard before the Inter- 


national Court of Justice in 1951. 
Гһе main importance of this case seems to lie in the principles of inter- 


national law to which judicial recognition has now been given. 


Protection of the resources of the $6 aside trom conservation agree- 
ments, is deserving of important consideration. The term “epiconti- 


srstood to mean the waters of the sea cover- 


Claims by various states to the epicontinental 


nental sea” is generally u 


ing the continental sł 
sea have been considered in detail. If exploitation of the seabed and 


at the littoral state 


seem only natural 


subsoil is recognized, it woul 


should be permitted to exercise that control over waters 01 the epi- 


continental sea that would insure protection of the underlying resources. 
Such measures should be permitted only for the special purposes of pro- 


tection, and must be reasonable. 
The British-Venezuelan Agreement of 1942 covering the waters of the 
Gulf of Paria contained provisions for protection of the resources о! the 
aws aimed at prevent- 


sea from pollution. Most nations have domestic | 


ut 
ing pollution of the sea water within certain limits, usually the terri- 
torial sea. 


tation of the resources of the seabed and sub- 


In considering the exi 
soil of the continental shelf account must be taken ot the geological tac- 
tors to the end that the application of legal principles may be properly 


guided. Many of the terms used in connection with the physical factors 


( 1 7 t 
Jf the continental shelf must be defined 


onstantly changing by reason ot 


Varying tides and the mass movements of the earth's crust, both vertical 
and horizontal. the shoreline becomes an unsatisfactory basis for de- 


E. "T 1. » 
limitation of the area of the continental shelf. The proper formula to be 
applied in delimiting th« rea or the continental shelf, 


shelf or continental 


is to place the 


indary at the outer margin of the continental 
to the primary geodetic 


borda ; : - : 
'rderlands and refer this line to fixed points tied 
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rather than relate it to the shore line or 4 


net of the littoral continent, 
characteristics of 


depth formula. The formula advocated possesses the 


uniformity, fixity, and certitude required for legal transac tions. 


The principal resources of the seabed are sedentary fisheries. There 
agreement that sedentary fisheries are to be considered 
Gidel is of 


the opinion that the principle involves the 


right for all to fish freely on the high seas, but sedentary fisheries limit 
concerned. The Inter- 


seems to be general 
differently from free swimming fisheries as a matter о! law. 
of the freedom of the seas 


this right as far as the “sedentary” species are 
national Law Commission concluded that the question of sedentary fish- 
eries should not be connected with the continental shelf. The writer does 
not concur with the conclusion. If it is assumed that the littoral state 
has at least a paramountcy of right to its continental shelf, then such 
right should include the seabed as well as the subsoil. Sedentary fishery 
species, when ready to harvest, affix themselves to the seabed. Other 
as kelp likewise are affixed to the seabed. It 


sedentary resources such 
h freedom 


a littoral state should have as muc 


would seem, therefore, that 
resources 9! 


of regulation of the resources of the seabed as it does to 


the subsoil. ) 
With respect to the resources of the subsoil of the continental shelf, 
] by the 


history shows that such resources have been uniformly claime« 


riparian state when discovered within reach of the shore. Petroleum Was 
fornia 


1 shelf for the first time off the Calif 


discovered in the continenta 
1f concept 


Coast in 1894. It was not until 1942 that the continental she 
was applied to the exploitation of the natural resources, instead of to 
the protection ot fishing. This was done in the Treaty between the 
United Kingdom and Venezuela, which undertook to divide the Gulf of 
Paria. It is fairly clear that it was the intention of both parties that 
each should enjoy the fruits of the areas free from interference of other 
states. 

Later, on September 28, 1945, the Truman Pr 
seabed and subsoil. 


oclamation was promul- 


gated concerning the resources of the This procla- 
mation was regarded by the International Law Commission as being 

international law as it applies t9 
international law contained in the 
has the right to ex- 
t continenta 


destined to mark a turning point in 
maritime areas. The principle of 
Proclamation was to the effect that a littoral state 
ploit the resources 01 the seabed and subsoil of its adjacen 
shelf. 

'The Truman Proclamation was 
to the continental shelf by other nations. 


followed by similar assertions of rights 


Е . " ате 
The International Law Commission concluded that the submarin 


a littoral state and out- 
to the con 
an 


areas of the continental shelf off the coast of 
side the area of its territorial waters are subject ipso Jure 
trol and jurisdiction of the littoral state. The right of control 
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jurisdiction was limited to the sole purpose of exploring and exploiting 
the resources of the continental shelf. 

The legality of unilateral acts is next considered. The main value 
of unilateral acts is found in the initiative impulse which such acts give 
to a new development of international law, and at the same time, from 
a national point of view might be construed as acts of economic self- 


defense—a sort of conservatory seizure or attachment to prevent other 


States trom exploitir g the resources of the shelf. 

The processes of exploitation should not be of such a nature as to 
interfere unreasonably with the freedom of navigation, with fisheries, or 
with marine life. 

With respect to conclusions and future development of the law, it is 
the writer's opinion that instead of the depth formula for measuring the 
extent of a state's jurisdiction over its continental shelf, the limits should 
be d 


The International Law Commission has applied the test of exploitabil- 


fined from the outer edges of the shelf shoreward. 


ity in defining the extent of the shelf. However, in the opinion of the 
writer, such a test might itself require further definition eventually. 


v resources in the category of 


It is contended that to place seden 
resources of the continenta lf would generally simplify the legal basis 
tor protecting them. 

As for installations on the continental shelf used for subsoil exploita- 


tion, it appears that such installations do not permit of a territorial belt 


around them. A safety zone of 500 metres appears to be sufficient. 
The question of whether navigation or fishing or the exploitation of 


natural resources is the chief interest in a particular area is one of fact, 


" : ^ : : = : 
and priority of right should be deter: uned accordingly. 
lf of one nation adjoins that ої another it 


Where the continental shelf 
Would seem that international law will require agreement between the 
two states concerned as to the proper boundary. Likewise, where there 


10n to two or more states, the same principal 


I$ a continental shelf comn 
Should apply. 


The sole objective of any legal regime pertaining to fish is the con- 
Servation of the resource. Unless conservation action is based on the 
findings of scientific investigations, it always will be difficult, if not im- 

imposed on activities in the 


Possible, to justify and support restrictions 
fisheries, Some means should be provided for reasonable flexibility in 
the adoption and application of positive rules regarding hsheries. os 
Principle obviates the necessity of re-negotiating a fishery treaty each 
time it becomes necessary to change the rules. 

It has been said that the Truman Fisheries Proclamation of 1945 
Must be regarded as a victory for the principle that a littoral state is 
legally entitled to provide, even outside its territorial waters, the pro- 


tection required for the conservation of fisheries. 
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UNDER THE COMMERCE 
NDER 


REGULATION AND CONTROL 
POWERS AND JUST COMPENSATION U 
THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


by JOHN W ALTON WYATT* 


provides that pri- 
just compensa- 
circum- 


United States of America 
a public use without 
yt to ascertain the 


The Constitution of the 
yroperty shall not be taken for 
of this study was an attemp 
Constitution demands the 
and war powers of Cong 


vate [ 

tion. The purpose 
s under which that clause of the 
commerce 


stance payment 
of iust compensation when the ress 
are brought into action. 

A probe into the problem 
whether or not the 
although most of the 
and "taken", + 
'The absence of such 


been 
a 


modus operandi has 
ot constituted 
around the 
f the 


revealed that the 


to determine action complained 


taking, and, 
words “consequential losses” 


litigation has revolved 
| clear-cut definition 0 
a definition, how- 


words is conspiculously absent. 
ever, is understandable because the meaning of the words depends upon 
the circumstances under which they are being used. 1 
It was also revealed that (1) although the words «consequential 
' are used freely and synonymously, 


' and “consequential damages' 


injuries' 
to three different kinds of losses, 


namely—(a) those 

(b) those which 
and (c) those 
1 do not meet 


may be 


they have reference 


which result from lawful 

noncompensable when ascertaining just compensation, 
vernmental activity and whicl 
2) that private property 
1 (c) a taking by physica 
hed by using 
ac 


governmental regulations, 


are 
which result from lawful gi 
the judicial standards of a taking; and ( 
(b) requisition, anc 
problem was thereupon арргоа‹ 
Each segment h 
able to one 


taken by (a) condemnation, 
control. The solution to the 
convenient starting point. 
rules which are applic 


eneralizations as a 


these 
reated separately because the 


to be t 
become insignificant when applied to another. | 
The first mentioned negative generalization (losses W hich result from 
of an exercise 


) is evidently the result 


lawful governmental regulations ) 
of the police power rather than the power of eminent domain. But the 
view that the police power was left to the states by the residual clause 
of the Constitution and the corresponding reluctance on the part of the 
judiciary to acknowledge a federal police power has encouraged specu" 
lation as to whether the promulgation ot regulations penetrates the 

boundaries of eminent domain. 

However, it is well settled that the imposition of uncompensated 
charges involved in obeying a law, passed by the states in à reasonable 
* B.S. 1938, Alabama State Teachers College; LL.B. 1947, University „f Florida LLM: 
1950, The George Washington University ; S.J.D. conferred June 9, 1954 Consultative les 
harge of research: James Forrester Davison, Professor of Law, Chairma ^am 
ofessor ol Law willia 
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exercise of the police power, is not a taking of private property, and 
that both the commerce and the war powers of the Congress have been 
held to be as broad in their appropriate fields as the police power of the 
states raised to its highest degree. Lawful governmental regulations, 
therefore, promulgated as an exercise of the police power coupled with an 
enumerated power, which merely restrict the use of property, do not 
constitute an exercise of the power of eminent domain. 

It is true, however, that the courts in deciding this line of cases have 
held the statute or order to be either (1) constitutional because it was 
found not to be arbitrary and confiscatory, but rather had a real relation 
to the purpose of protecting the public health, safety, or morals, or (2) 
unconstitutional because of a contrary finding. But in all such cases the 
due process clause has served to protect the property owner. 

No attempt was made to determine the scope of the due process clause, 
but a working assumption was used, namely, that if the property owner 
was protected by the due process clause the just compensation clause had 
i these decisions from 


been complied with. However, by 
those which require compensation, the distinguishing features of а regu- 
lation and a taking become more apparent: (1) eminent domain is 
applied separately to individual owners, as compared to a regulation 
2) eminent domain is 


aramount authority regard- 


which is laid upon the whole community 
unilateral in the sense that it is executed 
less of the individual will, as compared to a regulation, w here obedience 
with immunity or violation with punishment depends upon the discretion 
of the individual. Concisely stated, the distinction between a regulation 
and eminent domain appears to be whether or not the property owner is 
afforded an opportunity to obey or disobey. 

The second of the negative generalizations (noncompensable losses 
when ascertaining just compensation) includes, generally, the enhanced 
value of the | the Government project, which, it 
Was reasonable to assume at the time of its initiation, would include the 
ıe Government's pur- 


Although com- 


property bec ause of (I) 


Property in question, (2) its particular fitness for в 


laptability to the needs of the owner. 


pensation is always awarded for the subject-matter taken, it 15 also true 


pose, and (3) its : 


that items. such as loss of anticipated profits, damage to good will, and 


d to be consequential losses. It may 


expense of relocation are usually 


be, however. that these losses will be considered w hen ascertaining com- 


iratively new device—a tem- 


Pensation for property taken by the comp: ) 


borary taking. 
ceneralizations—condemnation 
Condemnation by 


method of exercising the power ot 


eminent domain. Requisition, however, is more often resorted to when 
Necessity for quick action in obtaining possession of property needed for 


The first and second of the affirmative 
and requisition —pose comparatively few problems. 


Judicial proceedings is the accepted 


Eum‏ چ 


practicable to use the accepted method. As a 


И 
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1 general rule, however, although the various factual situations render the 
| 


war purposes makes it im 
rule flexible, an acquiescence will negate a finding of requisition. Con- 
sequently, if it is found by the courts that the individual by his actions 
has parted with his property voluntarily, the transaction will be con- 
strued as a contract of sale rather than a requisition. 

; Тһе third of the affirmative generalizations (a taking by physical 
| | control) might more properly be referred to as "tortious eminent do- 
main", and is indeed difficult to decipher. Unlike condemnation, it is 4 
property owner's suit against the government, but nevertheless has suti- 
cient of the characteristics of eminent domain to be so classified: (1) the 
and the volition element of a 


protective shield of the due process clause 
regulation are both absent, and (2) the action is applied separately to 
and is unilateral in the sense that it is executed by 
It is, nevertheless, 
because 


а. 
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— 


individual owners 
paramount authority regardless of the individual will. 
accurately classify the action, 
generalizations— 


sometimes hazardous to attempt to 
many of the losses fall within the third of the negative 


ج سے 
:= 


| | 
| 
| li losses which result from lawful gov ernmental activity and which do not 
| meet the judicial standards of a taking. 
| 1 Тһе approach of the judiciary has been to determine if, upon the par” 
i ticular facts of the case, there has been a taking, which would, іп turn 
{ | unless the Government expressly negates ап intent at the time the tort 
| Hi is committed—give rise to a contract implied in fact. Ж. 
І lomain is fot 


The reason for the development о! tortious eminent « 


stated. But the fact that the Constitution of the United States, unlike 
rty which has been 


many state constitutions, makes no provision for prope 
damaged—the word used is taken—and the fact that Congress, in 1855» 
all claims founded upon the 
press OF ım” 
contribut- 


waived its sovereign immunity to include 
Constitution of the United States or upon any contract, ex 
plied, but excluded cases sounding in tort, at least appear to be 
ing factors. 

The careful preservation of the distinction between tort and 
however, has at times been only verbal, because recovery А 
allowed for both trespass and conversion. Indeed, the tortious eminent 
have been born of judicial desperation be- 
ntioned limita 
idual whose 


contract, 
has been 


— € — —— {= 


domain decisions appear to 
cause the Supreme Court, confronted with the aforeme 
indiv 


TIT 


tions, was nevertheless desirous to do justice to an 


р property had been subject to tortious eminent domain. 

! І t | үз > ; 2 he 

| An authorized entry within the bounds of private property and t : 

| occupation of such property for the public use, or the construction 9 N 
is ule 


appropriation, 


public work thereon which would amount to total 
questionably a taking in the constitutional sense. An unauthorize 
sion of property is not compensable, but if an officer of the GOV 
ment is exceeding his authority or is acting under an unconstitution® 


d inva” 
jovern- 
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statute and in so doing physically invades property rights, the action may 
be enjoined or the officer ejected. It is also true that the exemption of 
the United States from suit does not protect its officers from personal 
liability to persons whose rights of property they have wrongfully invaded. 

Injury to or destruction of private property, however, constitutes a 
more difficult problem, which becomes aggravated because the interpreta- 
tions, with respect to the commerce and the war powers, are in many 


instances restricted to the respective powers. 


THE COMMERCE POWER 


It has long been settled that the power given Congress to regulate and 
control commerce between the several states includes the improvement of 
navigation for the general public benefit, which right of the public has 
crvstallized in terms of a servitude over the bed of the stream of the 


navigable waters of this country. 


STRUCTURES 


During the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century bridges were con- 
structed by private enterprise over the navigable waters either under 
state legislation without license from Congress, or with Congressional 
permission and sometimes coupled with a reservation of the right of 
revocation or amendment. For over four decades, a diversity of views 
prevailed as to whether or not Congress had the power to cause altera- 
to bridges without compensating the owner therefor. 


tions to be 
Fi Ih , " 1 4 " $ ` 4% sav declare : r and all 
inally, in 1917, it was settled that Congress may declare any ane г 

when constructed, to be 


bridges, although concededly lawful structures 
illeg: removal without offending the 


Just compensé 


their alteration or 


As was true in ) 
he police power. But under that power the 


many of the earlier decisions, 


no mention was made of the 
State may abate nuisances and by similar reasoning the Congress may 
exercise the police power coupled with the commerce power and thereby 


ble waters free from obstructions, because no one has a 
vested right to operate a bridge which has become an obstruction to 
his 


r to do so would seriously impede the progress oi t 


tor 


keep the naviga 


navig 


Countr 


RIPARIAN OWNERS 


The injury to or destruction of common-law rights of riparian OW ners 
by the United States in the improvement of navigation 1s not recover- 


able under the just compensation clause of the Fifth Amendment. The 


attempted to formulate rules by referring to such losses as 
ly defined and 


Consequential or incidental, but the words were not concise! 


"1 1 
tarlier cases 
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MI 
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therefore had no fixed meaning. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the courts floundered hopelessly in applying the rules. 

The Supreme Court eventually rested the decision on the servitude 
doctrine. The doctrine has been interpreted to include all the water and 
submerged soil from high-water mark to the thread of the stream, and, 
although it is generally believed that this doctrine extends to the stream 
in its natural condition only, the rights of riprarian owners today are 
servient to any change which Congress desires to effect. Rights of 
riparian owners, therefore, are not private property within the meaning 
of the just compensation clause when they come in conflict with the com- 
merce power. 

The power of Congress to provide for the general public benefit 
aid of navigation is beyond dispute, and, although no strong and impelling 
reason has ever been given for refusing compensation for injury to 07 


in 


destruction of rights of riparian owners, such a refusal opens the door to 


curious speculation. At the turn of the century when this hacen 
and the elaborate 


being developed, this countrv was still a young nation 
that the Supreme 


taxing system of today was unknown. It may be 
Court felt that Congress would be discouraged from making improve- 
ments or the country would be led to financial disaster if the general 
public were taxed to repay owners for riparian rights impaired or de- 
stroyed in the improvement of navigation. 

Ample authority exists for the destruction of private property in the 
interest of health, morals, and safety; but no cases were found which 
held that private property might be summarily destroved in the interest 
of the general welfare. As between the servitude doctrine and the 
police power, therefore, the Supreme Court probably made the more 
judic ious choice. 

In order to constitute a taking of the upland, as a general rule, there 
lefined the term 
ym the conclu- 
m is 


must be a direct invasion. The Supreme Court has not « 
“direct invasion”, but from the expressions used and fr 


sions reached in these navigation cases it seems clear that the ter 
amounts 


to an ouster, partial or total, and which can be specifically attributed to 


the action of the United States. If the loss, however, can be attributed 


to any intervening cause it will not be held to be a direct invasion. 


used to denote an actual physical invasion of the upland, which 


THE WAR POWERS 
or during the 


destruction 0! 
be 


'The war powers are not broad enough in times of peace 
mere existence of a state of war to justify injury to or 
private property, and the circumstances under which property may 
physically interfered with without compensation depend on the various 
e early decisions, 


factual situations. The reasons offered, particularly in th қ 
those with 


for allowing or disallowing compensation closely parallel 
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respect to riparian rights before the crystallization of the servitude 


doctrine, but conflicting opinions render the rules of little value. The 
elements most often relied on to constitute a taking are (1) an intent, 
but conversely it is said that a contract would be implied whether thought 
of or not; (2) the physical interference must be direct, but conversely it 
seems quite clear that if property is rendered uninhabitable by any inter- 
ference the loss is compensable; and (3) the loss must be substantial, 
but conversely the just compensation clause makes no limitation. 

It would seem, however, that the just compensation clause would be 
v complied with if the courts, rather than laboring over the 


more near 
questions of intent, direct and indirect invasion, consequential and inci- 
of the loss, and the like—a seemingly hope- 


dental damages, substantia 
determine whether or not losses which result 


less proposition—wt! uld 
from lawful governmental activity could be attributed to a proper exer- 
cise of the police power. In the absence of such a finding—a taking by 


1 
I ing alternative—the courts should 


physical control being the only rem: 


їп accordance with the damages that 


proceed to award just compens: 
h 1. If no damages are suffered, it seems irrelevant 


15 sufter 


ıe argument. The time may have arrived when the Supreme 


the owner 
to pursue tl 
Court could be persuaded to accept this view, because in a recent deci- 
led for a loss which resulted from lawful 


governmental activity and it was said the cause 


sion compensation was ауғат( 
of action was founded on 
the Constitution. 

The just compensation clause is not suspended during times of war, 


but during such times the power to injure or destroy property 1s consid- 


erably greater and more obviously in the theater of operations than in 
the zone of the interior. The theater of war is the whole of the area 
which is or may become involved directly in the operations of the war and 
is divided into (1) a zone of the interior, and ( 
tions, which is co i of ymbat zone and 


ONE OF THE INTERIOR 


If the United States wer: nted with threatened invasion, a cor- 
responding duty would be imposed on the Government to protect the 
people from attack by the hostile power. Prec v directives, there- 
fore, even though they result ‘ury to or destruction of private prop- 
erty would no doubt be justifiable. These losses mi more properly 
be attributed to an exercise of the war powers coupled with the police 
Power, whi s surely DI lude the power to secure 
the ral ety, and, views oses a duty on the 
Government to protect i inst physical danger. 

| | y, the whole of the zone 


If the threatened invasion should 


of the interior might become the theater of operations, in which case it 


is possible that the just compensation clause would be rendered a nullity. 
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THEATER OF OPERATIONS 


destroyed or injured in the theater of opera- 
ar is not a taking of private property 
There is, however, 4 twilight 
of the interior, 
that the 
Although 


ative, 


Private property which is 
tions as a result of the ravages of w 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 
zone when the theater of operations fades into the zone 
and, for the most part, it is with respect to this twilight zone 
the question of compensation, 
the question in the neg 
views prevaile 
to prevent it 
of eminent 


authorities are in disagreement on 
the Supreme Court has recently answered 
throughout the history ot the United States conflicting 
is the destruction of property 


over the precise question: 
art of the law 


from falling into the hands of the enemy à p 
domain? 

The early political writers recognized (1) the power of overruling 
essity whereby private property might be deliberately destroyed, and 
of eminent domain whereby private might be 
The distinguishing features between the two 


the law of overruling necessity admits ot 


neither delay nor choice and whereas the law 
of eminent domain admits of a discretion and requires compensation. 


Unless the loss falls within the official selection doctrine, whereby if 
and others left, it is a matter of official 


of eminent domain, it seems clear that 
he law of 


rule, but 


nec 
(2) the power 
taken for a public use. 
powers are quite apparent: 


property 
requires no compensation, 


one of like property is destroyed 
selection and is a part of the law 
whatever will impede the advance of the enemy is a part of t 
Many reasons have been offered for the 


overruling necessity. 
is that the safety of the stat 


the one accepted by the judiciary 
cases overrides all considerations of private loss. 
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ADJUSTING RETIREMENT TO THE NEEDS OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


by PAUL DAVID COC )PER * 
THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to determine the problems faced by public 
school teachers in adjusting to retirement, to examine existing policies 
and practices concerning retirement, and to find ways of adjusting re- 
tirement to the needs of school teachers. The serious plight of old 
people, resulting from the combination of fixed retirement income and 
inflation, has been widely publicized through newspapers, radio, and sim- 
tion of retirants is critical 


ilar media. { ndoubtedly, the financial si 
and ll ! 4 к ж ` "n Y T h TV "сепс f his 
and may well be their primary concern. et, the very urgency oi this 


economic problem may have obscured other aspects of superannuation 


which may cause dissatisfaction with that status. Authorities, in in- 
creasing numbers, are questi ning some of our present ideas and prac- 


tices with respect to retirement, 1.е., 


( 
Medical authorities believe that forced, 
upon many people. 
1 


4. 1 . ч оң : 
Che value о! preparation tor retirement is becoming re ognized. 


» practice of requiring retirement 


if 
at a 


fixed chronological 


abrupt retirement has adverse psychi logical eftects 


This study examines some of these other aspects of retirement in 
relation to that segment of our older population represented by retired 
public school teach ions considered are: 


I. Should existing ld of education, with respect to 
retirement at a fixed 


2. Should provision be made nt of school teachers 


atter retirement? 
or teachers to "taper off" into 
demanding tasks and lighter 


3. Is there need for an ор 


'etireme | } : ] 
retirement through assignment to less 
loads? 


4. Can teachers be helped to prepare tor retirement and how can 
Such help be given? 
s. How can retired teachers be assisted in their adjustment to re- 


tirement? 


PROCEDURE 
Гуго instruments were constructed for the purpose о! gathering in- 
One, a questionnaire, was sent to 


formation and data for the study. 
ned to reveal retirement 


Superintendents of school systems and was desig 
Policies and practices now in use, and to sample the attitudes of school 
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regard to possible changes in those policies. The 
were also asked to evaluate the ability of teachers to 
jobs beyond the time when they now retire. One hun- 


-eight states responded to this 
hers from 


administrators with 
superintendents 
continue in their 
dred fifty-five superintendents from forty 


questionnaire. They also furnished lists of those retired teac 


their systems who were still living. 
A second questionnaire was mailed to these public school teachers 
living in retirement. This instrument sought to disclose their attitudes 
itself. 


toward present retirement policies and toward retirement 
further, to ascertain their present situation іп Te- 
tirement, their needs, and their opinions as to what could be done 
hundred fifty usable responses to this 
One hundred 


represented. 

the literature. 
authorities 
le policies 


It attempted, 


to meet those needs. Seven 
questionnaire were received from forty-seven states. 


fifty-four of the school systems mentioned above were 

The study also involved a comprehensive review of 
prevalent thinking of 
th respect to desirab 
given to literature describing 
‘on, with the hope that 
retire 


An attempt was made to discover the 
in the fields of old age and retirement wi 
and practices. Particular attention was 
in fields other than educat 


retirement practices 
approaches to the problems of 


these sources might suggest 


school teac hers. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


а rapidly developing, nation- 
and retirement. 
uni- 


The survey of the literature disclosed : 
rn for the problems connected with old age 
various comm 
ational, 


Ww ic e conce 
The increasing popu 
ish programs to provide 


lation of older people is causing 
avoc 


for the vocational, 
Most of the states have es- 
A number 


hich provide 


ties to establ 
health, and other needs of this group. 
tablished commissions or committees to study the problem. 


the reports of W 


conferences have been held, 
are springing 


of nation-wide 
Old age clubs and centers 


good coverage of the field. 


up about the country. 
ndustry, both labor and management 
workers. The 
designed to 
er em- 
rather 
for 
Un- 
Some 
ement 


In the fields of business and i 
are becoming concerned about the older and retired 
1 к 
illustrations of business practices 


literature contains many 
retired form 


retirement and to help 
Studies reported indicated 
, provision 


prepare older workers for 
ployees adjust to their situations. 
-retirement counseling 


extensive use of such practices as pre 
ith retired workers. 


maintenance of contact W 
flexible retirement programs. 
but, generally, manag 


“tapering off", and 
ions are advocating the adoption of 
business firms have adopted such programs, 
favors a fixed compulsory retirement age. қ 

There is evidence of increasing interest on the part of the medical 
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profession. Numerous studies of the physiological and psychological ef- 
fects of aging are reported. From the literature, it would seem that 
medical doctors agree, generally, that time of retirement should be de- 
termined by some criteria other than chronological age, and that the 
older person should be continued in employment as long as he wants to 
work and is able to work. 

Universities and adult education groups are beginning to develop pro- 
grams designed to prepare people for retirement. There are some re- 
ports of efforts on the part ot teachers' associations to establish homes for 
retired teachers and to establish welfare programs for those in need. 
However, from the literature, it would seem that the profession of edu- 
cation has devoted its effort principally to the solution of the financial 
problems of its retired members. As it makes its attack upon some of the 
other problems of retirement, the profession could study to advantage 
some of the practices being developed in other fields. 


FINDINGS 


The Teacher's Future їп Retirement.—The study indicates that, in 
general, retired teachers are well adjusted to their situations. Of the 
group studied, three out of five left their work voluntarily, more than 
two-thirds expected to be happy when they retired, and nearly one- 
half expected their retirement income to be adequate for their needs. 
More than one-half had other interests to pursue. Four-fifths of the 
group were in good health and felt that they could have continued teach- 
ing at the time of retirement. 

After an average of approximately five years in retirement, 80 per 
Cent professed to be reasonably contented with their retired status, 85 
Per cent claimed to have sufficient interests to occupy their time, and 
67 per cent had not found it necessary to lower their living standards 
beyond their expectations. While only 25 per cent of the group found 
retirement allowances adequate for their needs, this was offset by the fact 
that more than 75 per cent had other sources of income and nearly 40 per 
cent had been employed since retirement. 

On the other hand, it was found that more than 35 per cent did not 
'ant to retire when required to do so. More than 25 per cent did not 
expect to be happy in retirement, nearly 50 per cent anticipated lower 
iving standards, 45 per cent did not expect their retirement income to 
* adequate for their needs, 35 per cent had no other interests to pursue, 
and nearly 32 per cent planned to pursue other employment. 


W 


At the time of the study, nearly a fifth were discontented in retire- 
Ment, one out of ten confessed a lack of sufficient interests, nearly a third 
ad been forced to lower living standards beyond expectations, more 


than two-thirds had irement allowances inadequate, one out of 


found re 
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five had no other sources 01 income, and nearly three out of ten ex- 
to return to teaching. 


but the increasingly large numbers that 


pressed a desire 
The over-all picture is good, 
face problems in retirement give cause for concern. 
Policies and Practices Concerning Retirement 
from the study of policies and practices in 
out of twelve public school teachers are 
the age being 70 years ог over for 
A third of the systems have compu!” 
An almost negligible number 


practice of reassigning older teachers to less de- 
nts in- 


retirement, although 
r could continue beyond the time when 
Only one-fourth of the 155 
for part- 
Jents 


of School T eachers.— 
It was found, 155 schoo 
systems, that eleven 
compulsory retirement age, 
of the systems. 
ages that may be extended. 


subject to 
approxi- 


mately one-half 
sory retirement 
of systems reported the 
manding assignments prior to 
appreciable numbe 
i£ given such assignments. 
ted to re-employ retire 
whereas three-fourths of the 


superintende 


dicate that an 
they now retire, 


school systems are permit d teachers 


time or lighter assignments, superintenc 
state that they would favor such a policy. 

А separate study was made of those teachers w ho had retired bec 
to disclose the possible effects of such retire- 
ple, it was found that 79 
It that their health 
cent have 
facts that 
and 


ause 


of compulsory age limits, 
For this segment 01 the sam 
and 90 per cent te 
Seventy-five per 


ment policies. 
cent had obiected to retirement 
them to continue. 
jequate, in spite о! the 
income 
At the time 


per 
would have permitted 
found their retirement allowances inac 
group claimed to have 
been employed since 


a desire to return 


75 per cent о! this other sources of 


that nearly 50 per cent have retirement. 


to teaching. 


of the study, 40 per cent professed 
ployment was 


Employment of School Teachers After Retire ment.—Em 
found to be one o! the most important concerns of retired teachers. 
gaged in other work since 


Nearly two-fifths of the entire sample have er 


who have been employed, more than three-fifths 


Of those who had not 
of ten confessed that they had wanted em- 


More than one-half о? the 
of economic 


retirement. Of those 
have worked because ot 
worked, more than one out 
but had been unable to find it. 
preference for work regardless 


economic necessity. 


ployment 
entire sample stated a 


necessity. 

The ability о! 
statements of nearly 
at time of retirement, and of the 
to teaching at the time of the study. 
belief that more than 25 Pe 
time whe 


teachers to work after retirement 
that they could hav 


56 per cent who be 
Two-fifths 0 


Т cent 0 
n they 


75 per cent of them 


teaching 
they could return 


the superintendents expressed the 


the teachers could continue in their jobs beyond the re 

т ez 5 : ino Mi ее” 

now retire, 11 given less demanding assignments. As many 25 thr of 
lents considered retired teachers capable 


fourths of the superintent 
part-time work for certain assignments. 
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Work suited to retired teachers can be judged by their work prefer- 
ences and the kinds of work they have performed. Seventy per cent 
expressed a preference for part-time employment. More than 40 per 
cent prefer work connected with education. Thirty-two per cent of the 
post-retirement work experiences of former teachers was connected with 


education. 


Helping Retired Teachers Prepare For and Adjust to Retirement.— 
It is generally accepted that people can be helped to prepare for a satisfy- 


ement. Yet, from this study, it appears that little help 


ing life in re 
of this nature is available to public school teachers. Only eight of the 
155 school systems reported such programs. Closer examination re- 
vealed that only one or two systems had well developed programs. No 
retired teachers were able to report participation in programs of this 


type. However, three-fourths of the retired teachers said that they 


would have been interested in a program of preparation before they 
retired, and a third of the group would have been interested in such a 
program at the time of the study. 

They expressed a desire for help in these specific areas: seven out 
ional interests; ap- 


01 ten were concerned 


ut developing new avoca 


Proximately one-half wanted vocational training; more than a fifth 


Were concerned about health problems. The retired teachers listed sixty 
ha . А 5 
different jobs for which they wanted preparation, the largest number 
being jobs related to education. Many expressed avocational interest in 


the arts and crafts. 
) itn 6 май 
Recommendations for Adjusting Retirement to the Needs of School 
Teachers 


I. Policies requir retirement at fixed chronological ages should be 


re-examined. In view of the existing trends toward the establishment 
of fixed age limits and the lowering of those age limits, school systems 
Contemplating action in either direction should consider, instead, the 
adoption of selective or flexible retirement systems. Such systems should 
take into account the physical condition of the employee and his attitude 
toward retirement, in determining when he must retire. 1 
. 2. School systems should make provision for the re employment of 
lormer teachers aíter retirement. They want work, they need work, 
and they prefer work connected with education. There are numerous 
tasks in the schools that they can perform satisfactorily on a part-time 
basis. 

3. Provision should be made in all school systems for "tapering off". 
This can be accomplished through the assignment of less demanding 
duties to older teachers, the liberalization of sabbatical leave in the later 
Years, the 
loads. 


teachers. and the reduction of teaching 


assignment o 
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on University mn 


to devote part ot 
to retirement, for 
For example, à 


should be permitted and encouraged 
training programs to qualifying, prior 


work to which they might be assigned. 
ibrary work. 


4. Teachers 
their inservice 
other types ot 


acher might become qualified for | 


classroom te 
educational programs 


5. Pre-retirement counseling and 
established to interest teachers in prep 
is retirement problems, 
hem with the mechanics of retirement 
ices should be provided for retired teac 


should be 
advise them 


aring for retirement, 
jobs after 


with respect to variou help them select 


retirement, and assist t 


6. Job-placement serv 
by teachers' associations. 


itself. 
hers either 


by school systems or 
7. The organization of clubs and centers tor 


be sponsored by school boards and teachers’ associations. 


8. Contact with retired teachers should be maintained by 
associations through such devices as: 

greeting cards on appropriate 
iling lists for all publications 
in the school 


retired teachers should 


both school 


boards and teachers' 
a. Sending sympathy and 
b. Keeping retired teachers on the ma 
thers informed of developments 


occasions 


c. Keeping retired teac 
system 


d. Allowing them to participate other school 


in social events and 
functions 


Appointing retired teachers to advisory committees 
the school building and 


Providing special rooms and lounges in 


association headquarters 


g. Visits to retired personnel by supe and 


rvisors, administrators; 


former co-workers 


h. Periodic visits by the school nurse 
teachers to return to the 


ol for help 


i. Encouraging former scho 


and advice 

j. Providing life memberships in teachers’ associations and pro- 
fessional organizations 

k. Using association magazines and house 


provide them with 1 


organs to keep track of 
iseful information 


retired personnel and | 
тедіса! benefits) 


10. Health insurance ( hospitalization- surgical and 
should be providid for all retired teachers without cost. 

should be made available to retired teach 
'This would be a suitable project tor а teacher's association. 
attention to the housing problems 
( homes for 


тї. Financial assistance acher 


in need. 
12. More communities should give 


of retired teachers through such action às the construction o 


teacher retirants. 

13. The establishment о 
о! products could be a means 
A teachers’ association mig 


of outlets 
ployment 
l sponsor 


& Craft Guilds and the operation 
for the sale of solving the em 
problem of retired teachers. ht wel 


such a project. 
3 " . ‚ jr 
14. All school systems should provide some suitable program ic 
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recognizing the services of teachers not only at time of retirement, but 
before and after retirement as well. 

15. Released time for older teachers to participate in community 
activities should be an effective means of helping teachers adjust to 


retirement. 
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pattern ог functions until July 1, 1952, the period which this study 


covers. 

On July 1, 1952, 
growth as a separate 
show that, as a national organization 
and occupational adjustment, 
ment of branches, 


the N.V.G.A. could look back on thirty-nine years ot 
In those thirty-nine years it could 


devoted to the interests ot 
emphasis 


organization. 

voca- 
it had placed 
the publication of 
of standards, соор- 
with other national and interna- 
and committee 


tional guidance 
on such areas as the develoj a pro- 


fessional journal, the development and maintenance 
eration with government agencies and 


tional organizations, national and regional conventions, 


activities. 

AN ORGANIZATION OF BRANCHES 
instrumental in reor- 
„f building а 
6 re- 


dance workers who were 


Early vocational 
ganizing the N.V.G.A. in 1920 recognized the importance ‹ 
as the Association wa 
seven branches 
the 


national organization from the grass roots, 
federation of branches. At that date 
existed. Ву 1952 there were 86 branches scattered throughout 
United States, P Rico, Hawaii, and Canada. А cross section of 


the membership of the branches showed employed in 


organized as a 


uerto 
guidance workers 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities, social agen- 
business, and industry. The majority of the mem- 
bership was employed, however, by educational institutions. 

branches have been exceedingly active with committee 


cies, government, 


work, 


Some 
regular program meetings, and а variety of projects; others have been 
branches in name only. Some branches have had fewer than ten mem- 
than two hundred. For many guidance 


bers, others have had more 
workers the activities of the loca 
Through branch organization many 
all community agenci 
] adults. 


1 branch have been the only means of 
in-service training. members have 
realized the need es if 


adequate guidance 


for cooperative efforts by 


services were to be provided for youth an 


A PROFESSIONAL PERIODICA! 
N.V.G.A. started publishing its 


own periodical. From hree issues of the 


» Bulletin were published. From 1920 to 1952, the 
During this 
1 nature 


he guid- 


Two years after its founding, the 
1915 to 1918, some twenty-t 


Vocational Guidance 
published thirty volumes of its periodical. 


Association 
a professiona 


18,000 pages devoted to articles of 


period, over 
and other information pertinent to t 


book reviews, visual aids, 
ance and personnel field were printed. 
As a house organ in 1913, the periodic 


in the United States. By 1952 the periodical, ч 
sent to some 9,920 suv” 


al reached less than five hundred 
a professiona 


persons 


journal as well as a house organ, was being 
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scribers located throughout the world. Of this number, 6,640 were 
members of the Association; 3,460 were nonmembers. 


Throughout its publication years the periodical has emphasized vo- 


cational guidance rather than the broader aspects of guidance and per- 


sonnel work, and has been primarily devoted to the interests of public 


school guidance articles in each vol- 


ume, however 


“rs. There have been 


lance and personnel 


; i 
d intended 1 


1 
WOTK, ar 


Sin its cept the N.V.G.A. s att te to carry out pur 
e of fostering v tio tional adjustn and 


par- 
ticular, the Association can look back through the years and note the 


nt of standards for 


which it } pl 1 on (1 ле developm 
which 1 is placed on (1 e developm 


he 1 їп gener › he developme and 
the practice of vocational guidance in general, (2) the development anc 


i 1) he improve 
maintenance of standards for occupa 3) the improve- 


hment and main- 


; e : н KI: 
ment in the training of counselors, and (4) the establis 


] 


tenance of standards for vocational counseling agencies. 


1920, the N.V.G.A. re 


eui 


ınce workers could fol- 


Е е or code ot prin iples whi vo попа 
low. The first set of principles was adopted in 1921. Ав new concepts in 


vocational idance developed, the principles were revised. Revisions 
were made in 1924, 1930, and 1937. The latest revision, in 1937, was 
entitled Т) 
y , ` ; 1: 11 ! . 7 
Guidance. Guidance workers in this countrv, as well as those іп other 
l'ranslations of T'he Principles 


Guidance have been made 


Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational 


-d an occupational research 


-yaluating occupational materials. 


ut its twenty-eight years of existence, the Ox cupational Re- 


Search Section (or Division) | helped to prevent the duplication of 


“air ж 
and to further the means of gathering, evaluat- 
‘cations of the N.V.G.A. which 


occur Tat nal materi 


Ing, and using them. $i 


te Basic Outline, which was first 
developed in 1931: Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Mono- 


9raph, prepared іп 1939; and the revision 01 these two publications as 


Were sponsored by this group are: 


m , , , А fa , жу > 
Опе document in 1950, under the title, Standards for Use in Preparing 


and Evaluating Occupational Literature. 
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'The N.V.G.A. has attempted to develop standards in training of coun- 
t of a professional membership classifica~ 
training and 


selors through the establishmen 
tion and the activities of committees interested in counselor 
In 1944, the Association created the category ot 
Since its inception, the requirements for pro- 
gradually raised, During the period 
application for and were 


certification measures. 
professional membership. 
fessional membership have been 
from 1944 to 1952, some 1,988 persons made 


accepted as professional members. 
and prepared 


committee activities, convention programs, 
ams 


the N.V.G.A. has worked toward better training progt 
the membership and 
the publications of 


Through 
publications, 
for vocational counselors Particularly helpful to 


to the vocational guidance movement in general were 


The Preparation and Certification of the School Counselor, in 1941, anc 
cation by the 


Counselor Preparation, in 1949. The former was à publi 
Association's Section on the Preparation for Guidance Services; the latter, 
a publication sponsored by eight national organizations, with the 
N.V.G.A. playing the major role. 

the Association was cognizant of unethical practices 


As early as 1915, 
vention meetings, 


in vocational guidance. 

and Ethical Practices Committee, the Association has endeavored to 
make its members and the general public aware ot the unethical prac- 
titioner. By 1947, the Ethical Practices Committee of the Association 
had established its Minimum Standards of Vocational Guidance Service. 
In 1949, the first N.V.G.A. Directory of V ocational Counseling Services 
was published. The Directory listed eighty-two agencies which nad 
for evaluation by the Ethical Practices Committee, 
Further revisions of the 
a 


Through its periodical, its con 


made application 
and had met certain minimum requirements. 
Directory appeared in 1950 and 1981. The latest edition included 


listing of 169 approved agencies. 


CoOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


N.V.G.A. has cooperated with govern- 
organizations 
in the furtherance of the vocational guidance movement. For example, 
year after its inception the Association aided the 
Children’s Bureau ot the United States Department of Labor in ? 
nation-wide survey ot vocational guidance activities. Later, in 1938, 


1 in the establishment of a federal guid- 
Upon 


at 


Throughout its history the 


ment agencies and with other national and international 


during the second 


the Association was instrumenta 
ance office, The Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 
various occasions, through resolutions passed at conventions and 
regarding budget cuts in gov" 
throughout 
Unite“ 


branch meetings, protests have been made 
ernment agencies which would affect vocational guidance 
The Association in 1947 collaborated with the 


the country. 
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Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization in furthering 
vocational guidance among the member nations. In 1948, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office sought help from the Association in preparing voca- 
tional guidance materials to help meet manpower needs in European 
countries. 


Since its founding N.V.G.A. has cooperated with national or- 


ganizations having related purposes by holding concurrent annual 
conventions or joint sessions. Earliest cooperation was affected with 
the 
the Vocational Educational Society of the Middle West, and the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Later, in 1934, the Association par- 


‘on of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 


vocational groups, National Society for Vocational Education and 


ticipated in the forma 
Associations, and was a member of the council until 1952. In 1951, 


the Association decided that it could better accomplish its aims if it 
joined with certain guidance and personnel organizations in the forma- 


tion of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 


10wn in the Association and its 


l pon two occasions, onfiden e was 


ісе by two large foundations. The 


о 


work in further ng vocati 


scope of the Association, as well as the frontiers of vocational guidance, 
were extended by grants from the J. C. Penney Foundation in 1929 


and the Carnegie Corporation in 1932. 


CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Since its first convention in 1913, the N.V.G.A. has provided a yearly 
conference for its membership and interested individuals, except during 
the World War II period. Guidance and personnel workers have 

hear accomplishments in the field, 


o } 1 1 
gathered at these annual meetings to h 


z а : ag » 
trends, and new techniques, and to discuss recurring probiems. By 1952, 


there were approxima "d persons in attendan e at the an- 


nual meeting. 


its regional conference program, 


ісе workers. Such 


idance personnel who were 


meeting or gu 
unable › meet and uss common prob- 
| 
tems. 
COMMITTEES 
To satisfy the special interests of members the Association has or- 


Interest groups within the 


Zanized committees, sections, and divisions. 


on the field of operation, 


Association 


gh the vears ve enter 
Such as ru guidance, state guidance, and out of-school guidance. 
Functional emphasis, has been pla on such matter as individual 
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services. 


and the administration of guidance 
have 


counseling, scholarships, 
, as well as programs at conventions, 


Special projects and activities 
been of concern to the various groups. 


EMPHASIS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


years the N.V.G.A. has placed its emphasis on ac- 
pose devoted to vocational guid- 
there have been many who 
the purpose, or the title and 
who desired 
and 


For thirty-nine 
tivities in keeping with a name and pur 
ance. Among its membership, however, 
were not in agreement with the name, 
content of the main publication. There have been many 
an organization which included the broad functions of guidance, 
not merely the functions of vocational guidance. Such unrest finally 
resulted in the union of the Association with other personnel organiza- 


tions in 1951 to form the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 


tion. 
LACK or SUFFICIENT FUNDS 


A. has endeavored to meet the needs 


From 1913 to 1952, the N.V.GA 
of a growing membership and a vocational guidance movement. Ex- 
the Association has had to live within 


cepting for two foundation grants, 
the limits of a budget made possi 
modest membership and subscription dues. 

This has sharply restricted services 
quarters' staff, and central office facilities. Although its services have 
been substantial, N.V.G.A., with more adequate funds, undoubtedly 
could have exerted a greater influence upon the guidance movement. 


ble only through the collection. of 


to members, travel by head- 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


} 


by ANNE MARIE BARKLEY * 


This is a study of the role of the principal in the guidance program 
of the secondary school. More particularly, it seeks to identify good 
practices in the field and to present them in a manner which will help 
principals to improve practices in their respective schools, 

In addition to data gathered by an extensive study of the literature 
relating to the subject, an illustrative survey of practices in schools 
possessing reputations tor outstanding guidance programs was under- 
taken. Two hundred and eight schools with enrollments of 500 or more 
pupils were selected by the chief officers of the state departments of 
education and of the District of Columbia, or by members of their 
staffs, as well as by a guidance specialist of the United States Office of 
Education. 

[n terms of criteria formulated to identify good practices, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared. The latter consisted of 11 printed pages and 
listed 83 questions; these were grouped under two major categories: 
Part I pertaining to the administrative duties which principals generally 
perform in the guidance program, and Part II pertaining to the specific 
duties which some principals perform in the services of the guidance 
program. All the principals participating in the study were asked to com- 
lete Part I of the questionnaire, and only those principals who perform 
specific duties in connection with the guidance services were asked to com- 
plete Part II. 

The instrument was sent to the principals of the 208 schools especially 
selected for the survey. One hundred and eighty (or 92 per cent) 
of the questionnaires were returned. 

As one might expect, in schools with reputations for offering out- 
a number of superior prac 


standing guidance 
t s are evident 
” ; А . l i 1 (7% 1: икона бара 
1. The guidance function of each member of the school 15 recognized 


through the assignment of specific duties. 
2. The assignment is made orally, at a conference or meeting, and 


in writing, in a bulletin or manual. 


The assignment is made by one or more line officers, notably, the 
superintendent or his assistant, the principal, the director of guidance, 


and the assistant principal. 


between the assigning officer and the staff member 


4. Ап agreement 


based upon the interests, training, and experience of the latter, is the 


primary basis for making assignments. 
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s. Guidance services are made available through a variety of agencies: 


the counselor, the homeroom, the classroom, etc. 
6. Guidance services are made available to pupils whenever the need 
arises. 
7. Administrative arrangements 
necessary to provide guidance services W 
8. Assignments of both a directing and a participating nature are made 


are made to facilitate the flexibility 


henever the need is felt. 


to the principal. 
participate in planning and evaluative processes. 


9. Staff members 
igh a planning committee, 


to. Any guidance worker, working throug 
can initiate planning processes. 

11. Planning is done by a spe ial committee. 
12. Guidance workers have a voice in initiating budget items for the 
guidance program. 

13. A combination 
evaluate the guidance program. 

14. The guidance program is organized according to 


of informal and objective techniques is used to 
a combined line 


and staff structure. 
15. A system of controls is used to check on the performance ot 


guidance duties by staff members, including the administrator of the 


guidance program. 
16. Comprehensive understanding 
members is promoted orally by individual 


of guidance assignments by statt 


and group contacts and by 


formal and written means. 
17. The principal assumes 
guidance workers understand their assignments. 
18. Initial understanding of guidance duties 
combination of oral and written means. 
19. A comprehensive program oi induction training relating to the 
ed for new staff members. 


major responsibility for seeing to It that 


is supplemented by à 


guidance program is provid 
pertaining to the guidance program 
is provided in a variety of ways. 


20. Inservice training is com- 
prehensive in nature and 

21. The principal assumes major responsibility for providing for ап 
inservice training program. 


22. Cooperative teamwork among staff members is achieved in 4 


variety of ways. 

23. The principal assumes major responsibility for achieving €0” 
operative teamwork among staff members. 
lance worker knows 


24. A system ot communication whereby each guic 
workers 1$ 


his own functions and limitations and those of his fellow 


achieved. 
25. The principal shows leadership in assuming 
of the public in the guidance program, 


responsibility tor 


: : . nin? 
winning the cooperation opening 
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areas of the program to lay participation, and coordinating school and 
community services. 

26. The principal assumes functions of a participating nature in the 
guidance services. 

27. The principal sees that the staff is equipped with the training, 
assistance, and information necessary for effective participation in the 
guidance program. 

28. The principal utilizes his role as chief liaison officer of the school 
to contribute to the placement service and follow-up studies. 

29. The necessary administrative arrangements are made to provide 
for the strategic use of occupational, educational, and related informa- 


tion. 


30. The principal serves as a referral agent and also makes referr: 

31. The principal applies the findings of follow-up studies to various 
phases of the school program for purposes of revision or improvement. 

Even schools that have reputations for outstanding guidance pro 
grams show evidence of practices which need improvement. They in 
clude the follow ing: 

1. Members of the special service personnel (the physician, the psy- 


chologist, and, the psychiatrist) should be provided with opportunities 
E I i 


to participate in the planning and evaluative processes. 
2. Participation by the principal in the guidance program should be 


ited to the degree that his administrative responsibilities are not 


hose duties in the guidance services whose efficient performance 


1 
requires special training, skill, and information should be assigned to 
qualified personnel. 

4. Provision should be made for the coordination of the guidance 
services of the school with those of other community agencies. 

s. Areas of the planning and evaluative processes, as well as the 
services of the guidance program, should be open to qualified lay par- 
ticipation. 

The study indicates that the leadership of the principal and his active 
participation are essential in almost every phase of the program. The 
principal of the small school (enrollment under 500) participates more 
actively in the guidance services of his school because of necessity and 
he frequently exerts leadership in the program for the same reason. 
However, in the larger school (enrollment over 500), pronounced 
leadership and the active participation of the principal generally stem 
from a high degree of interest rather than necessity. Without effective 
leadership on the part of the principal, guidance services are likely to 


be inadequate. 


SEP 
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BACKGROUNDS OF THE GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


JANET LOUISE BINGNER * 


The purpose of the study was (1) to explore the backgrounds of the 
guidance and counseling movement in the United States; (2) to describe 


the more significant social, economic, and psychological forces which 


have caused the guidance movement to develop; and (3) to trace the 
roles of some of the agencies and organizations which have made signifi- 
cant contributions to guidance theory and methodology. 

'The principal sources of data for the study were the following: books 


md encyclopedia bulletins and brochures; dissertations and theses; 
governmental regulations and directives; memoranda, minutes, and 


reports from public and private agencies, and from professional socie- 
ties; and professional journals and newsletters. Additional information 
was obtained through interviews with public officials and professional 
workers in the field of guidance and counseling. 

The words, counseling and guidance, were defined as follows: 

Counseling is the process of assisting individuals to analyze 
problems of adjustment that confront them and working out 
solutions to these problems. 

Guidance is the process of helping people when they are con- 
fronted with problems of decision and assisting them to make 
intelligent choices. 

The report presents first of all, an overview of the growth of the 
guidance and counseling movement as it occurred in the fields of busi- 
ness, industry, and education. There follow, in succeeding chapters, 
more detailed discussions of the influences of national crises, public and 
private agencies, and professional organizations. The following para- 
graphs summarize these chapters. 

Chapter II, "Changes in the United States Which Have Made Guid- 
ance Necessary", contains an overview of the guidance and counseling 
movement and describes the socio-economic trends and psychological 
developments in business, industry, and education which made guidance 
necessary. The high points included in the discussion on the evolution 
of personnel work in industry are these: (1) the Industrial Revolution 
which emphasized the machine at the expense of the human operator; 
(2) the scientific management movement which started the trend towar 
a more balanced consideration of the factors of production; (3) the 
development of industrial psychology as a branch of applied psychology 


the 


with its emphasis upon the importance of individual differences; (4) 


* B.S. 1941, University of Pittsburgh; A.M. 1948, University of Maryland; Ed D, 2 
ferred June 9, 1954. Professor in charge of research: Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Education 


Psychology. 
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rise of the personnel management in business and industry; (5) the 
effects of World War I, especially pertaining to the psychological tools 
and techniques devised for personnel work: (6) the cleansing effect that 
the depression of the 1930's had upon many unsound personnel programs; 
and (7) the re-direction of psychological research into areas of worker 
attitudes. 

The second part of Chapter II describes the socio-economic trends 
and psychological changes in the field of education which have made 
guidance necessary. Through a brief sketch of the development of our 
educational system, an attempt is made to establish the need and the 
desire for student personnel work. Some oí the points brought out in 
the sketch are these: (1) the growing wish of the people to have a 
single open educational road from kindergarten to college for all chil- 


dren; (2) the gradual expansion of the curriculum to include a wide 


Variety of courses, thereby presenting the student with a situation calling 


tor "choices"; (3) the role of Frank Parsons in originating the voca- 
tional guidance movement; (4) the early publications from the United 
States Bureau ot Education pointing to the failure of the schools to 


meet the needs of all children: (5) the development of new measurement 
instruments and techniques under the stimulus of World War I: (6) 


the evolution of vocational education as a part of the curriculum and 
the consequent expansion of vocational guidance services; (7) the in- 


Crease in direct feder 


al participation in youth education and the intensive 
re-examination of educational objectives in the 1930's; (8) veterans 
educational guidar 


се activities sten 
acti 


ing from the provision of educa- 
tional benefits for veterans following World War II; and (9) the 


Erowing concern over the preparation of school counselors. 


Chapter III, “The Contributions from the Tests and Measurement 
Movement" reports the origin and nature of some of the tools and 
techniques which have become indispensable equipment in many phases 
of o ! 


‘ance work. It is noted that the origins of the movement antidate 
Cattell's first ft 


use of the term, “ment 


al tests”, in 1890. A discussion 
Ot significant “benchmarks” in the testing movement include (1) the 
Binet Simon T'est of 1905 and its various revisions, (2) the Army Alpha 
Test of World War I, (3) the widespread interest in testing after 
World War I, and | i 


ion in test construction to 


meet the requirements for objective measurement in other fields of work. 


Chapter IV, "The Mental Hygiene Movement", describes a move- 
ment which shares with the ' guidance movement many of its objec- 


tives an 


hygiene movement is associated with the origin and growth of the 


National Con mittee for Mental Hygiene founded in 1909 by Clifford 


tngham Beers. The 


| areas of work. e literature, 


the history of the mental 


irposes of the National Committee were 


ises practiced in many of our 
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mental institutions and (2) to sponsor a world-wide movement aimed 


at the prevention of mental illness through a positive program ot mental 
hygiene. In striving for these goals, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has sponsored needed research, published scientific and lay 
literature on the subject of mental hygiene, and provided consultative 


aid to organizations interested in mental hygiene. 

Chapter V, “World Wars I and II", in addition to the Army Alpha 
Test, previously mentioned, describes such other developments stemming 
from World War I as: the establishment of the American Council on 
Education, the Women’s Bureau, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, the education and training programs of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service for civilian workers. The influ- 
ences of World War II were primarily in the nature of increased а‹ tivity 
also includes 4 


in the organizations mentioned above. The chapter 
the 


description of the program of separation counseling established by 
Adjutant General’s Office of the War Department. 
he influences Of the 


Chapter VI, “The Great Depression", records the lu 
о move- 


counseling 


economic crisis of the 1930's upon the guidance and 
ment. 'This was a period usually identified as one of intense federal 
activitv in many areas of our national life. From among the numerous 


»rograms 01 


the FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Administration), dia WPA 
(Works Progress Administration), the NYA (National Youth Admin- 
istration), and the CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) were ай 
f guidance. Organizations other than 
The American 
and 


alphabetical agencies created at that time, the educational | 


the most significant for the fie 


governmental, however, were also active at this time. 


Council on Education established its American Youth Commission 
224 
| committee which 


the National Education Association created a special 
Policies Commission. ‘These, 109» 
an 


later developed into the Educational 
k 

1 1 1 ٠ lae 

This chapter also includes 


influenced the Guidance Movement. 
ıccount of the National Occupational Conference. 
Chapter VII, "United States Office of Edu ation", 


early years of the Office of Education and the estab- 
Services 


briefly describes 


the origin and 
and Guidance A 
id to public 


in 19395. The purpose of this office was to give consultant aid 


lishment within it of the Office of Information 


lic} 4 -ograms 
school systems that were establishing or expanding guidance progran 


research, 
of materials. 
' des ribes 


Chapter VIII, "United States Bureau of Labor Statistics , М 
іп (һе felc 


p to-date 


with the help of federal funds. It also conducted initiates 


regional and national conferences, and published a variety 


the work of the Government's principal fact-finding agency 
1 


of labor economics. Recognizing the important place that u 
ng, the President’s Advisory Con 
of an 


information has in vocational counse 
establishment 


mittee on Education in 1938 recommended the 5 
Statistic 


Occupational Outlook Service within the Bureau of Labor 
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with the specific task of processing 
by counselors. 

Chapter IX, “United States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation", 
began with a review of the steps taken by the states and the Federal 
Government to legislate programs aimed at helping the disabled civilian 
worker. The passage of the Smith-Fess Act of 1920 set up a federal- 


and publishing information for use 


State cooperative program of vocational rehabilitation with the federal 
Office acting as consultant and administrator of federal funds and 
the st ite handling the actual rehabilitative work. 

Chapter X, "United States Veterans' Administration", begins with a 
description of the edu 


tional 
as stipulated in the Smith-Se 


training program for disabled veterans 
s Bill of 1918. Experience gained in this 
Program influenced the administration of later programs stemming from 
the passage of Pul lic Laws 16 and 346 (G.I. Bill) after World War II. 


To he lp with the extensive guidance services included in these programs, 


the Veterans’ Administration contracted with many colleges and uni- 


versities for the establishment of advisement centers. This development 


Was one of the largest and most unusual experiments in federally subsi- 


lized counseling services that has ever been tried. Гуго 01 its major 


contributions were (1) an opportunity for the guidance profession to 
Show college adn nistrators, clients, and the general public, the poten- 


'omen's Bureau", describes the origin 
ure of its work aimed to improve the 
ung women in America. Its chief contribution to the 


guidance and co inseling movement is to be found in the preparation and 


ypes of work done by women 


‹ І кетпіпр the tyf I 
1 r 


“nd the problems which confront them. 


CI ter XII States Employment Service", records a brief 
"story of the Service escribes in ne detail the nature of its con- 
tributions These are grouped into six categories as follows: (1) the 
Product 


чоп Of such tests as the General Aptitude Test Battery, the Oral 
ade Questions, and the Perform ance Trade Tests, (2) job analysis 
i iding p tion of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Individual and Volume Job Descriptions, and the Occupational 


ational 


T; 


"шаг prov n of labor irket through publica- 
tion of the Empi nt Securit view, and various newsletters, (4) the 
Vario onl чега t E Service ; 
(5) cont: тə f ыч. 4 g, especially the loyment 
f . - n 1 . 1 . 1 
derg e Manual or the inservice leve ınd (6) developments in the field 
9! management trol a« to the ministration of iployment 


f Defense", describes the 
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contributions of various programs of the Armed Forces to the guidance 


movement. The Navy’s recruitment program, which has vocational 


guidance implications, is described. The testing and classification 


procedures and the personnel services used by the Air Force are ex- 
| The 


plained, and the separation program of the Army is discussed. 
field 


chaplains’ program which has made important contributions in the 
1 | 2! is also d bed 
of personal counseling 1s aiso described. 
Chapter XIV, "United States Bureau of the Census", calls attention 
to the statistics collected, analyzed, and published by the Census Bureau. 


These provide the scientific bases for the occupational and educational 


information used by the counselor. 

СІ г XV, “Тһе American Council on Education", includes ап 
account of the creation of the Central Committee on Personnel Meth 
| s, developed the widely 


ods in 1925. This Committee, among other thing 
used Cumt e Record Card. Another committee of the Council 
developed the Psychological Examinations for College Freshmen and 


High School Students. 
This chapter also describes the cre 


Student Personnel Work which has published many b 
| | ll to the merger of the 


tion, in 1937, of the Committee ОП 


rochures on various 


р! ises of pers nel work. Attent on is 


Council's testing services with two outside testing services to form, 10 
1949, the Educational Testing Service. 

Chapter XVI, “The Nation ıl Education Associ ition”, deals particu- 
guidance 


the contributions of four NEA departments to the 
the Na- 


larly witi 
movement: the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and the National Association 01 Deans 
of Women Mention is also made of the work of the Educational Poli- 
Commission and the American Educational Research Association. 


"Ss 
The final chapter of the study, Chapter XVII, “The Profession 
yidance 


cle 


Societies", outlines the major contributions of professional gu : 
organizations to the movement. Brief case histories of five associé 


tions and their subdivisions are included. In general, they have 4 
anc 


tributed largely through publications, research, annual conventions, 


the improvement of standards. 


THE DECENTRALIZED ( ONTROL OF PUNCTUAL 
ATTENDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ROSALINE MARY EDWARDS * 


This is a study of the prol lems involved in the decentralized contro] 
9* punctual attendance in secondary schools. More particularly, it seeks 
to identify proble 'as in decentralized control and to discover prac- 
tices which we to solve, effectively, problems in these areas, 


f + % 


imination of the literature relating directly or indi- 
rectly to t le vas to ify problem areas; and twenty- 


1 ties in the fields of educational administration, guidance, 

| í : s 
` ( ition were consulted for the purpose of 
үс ТТ 1 


ying nd d ssing the problem areas. To discover practices which 
Would serve to effectively s lve prol in these areas, a survey was 
undertaken of schools operating ur systems of decentralized control 
9 t tt e The survey instr iment was a thirteen page, 
rinte estior ( І t was sent to seventy-five secondary schools. 
Most of these ecommended by educators in a position 
to kn which schools the United States are « perating under systems 
Of decentralized control of punct ttendance and the remainder had | 
bec 1 te n the ] te tur | 
Phe questior e lis hve problem areas, as follows: machinery of 
Perat l m, inservice training, guidance, and school-home- 
Community Questions were listed under each area. Despite 
the fact that | ore t one hour was required to complete the ques- 
tionnaire sevent , netv-three 


of the questionnaires were 
returned. 


Although 


Control of , 


punc 


reputations for decentralized 
practices found in these schools 
others for promoting the objectives of the 


Punctual attendance pr 


program. These practices are as 


sh 
"OW greater promise 


decentral; 


2 
follows: 


zed 


1 г = " "TX . 
1. АП staff members have specifi responsibilities in the punctual 
“Чепдап( 


е program, and the 


of these responsibilities is 
Tefinite and specific, 


2. The 


mac hinery ot 


operation is established so that the total staff 
ates without sac 


Partici : s : ы 
tici rificing the efficiency of operation. 
3. Adequate controls are set. 
4 The necessary 


th administrative arrangements are made to insure 
le smooth operatio 


n of the machinery. 
. 
9, Bs. 4 Jniversity; Ed.D. conferred June 
(94. Prof Professor of Education. 
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5. Pupil needs and interests and community needs serve as the primary 
bases for determining the curriculum. 

6. Provision is made for flexibility in the curriculum to meet chang- 
ing needs and interests. 


7. Provision for staff and pupil participation is made in the evaluation 


of the curriculum. 
8. Staff members receive specific training to carry out their responsi- 
1 


bilities in the punctual attendance program. 
} 


9. The total staff participates in the guidance program as 


it relates 


to punctual attendance matters. 
10. The s hool recognizes itself as one of sever 11 community agencies 


offering services to the pupil. 


11. The cooperation of the home and community is enlisted 1 


рип‹ tual attendance program. 


12. Provision is made for the coordination of the 


1 the 


efforts of the school 
ind other community agencies to promote punt tual attendance objective 
1 1 } “tua 
13. The principal assumes leadership responsibilities in the punctu 


uttendance program. 
1 " . : қ ес 
by the schools іп the study indicate ne 


1 
oeveral practices reve 


for improvement. These in lude the following: 
^ 4 ды. es 
1. Members of the a inistrative staff tend to retain certain duti 
А 1 11 1.1 1 л 1 ym 
which should be delegated to the homeroom teacher, the classrot 
teacher е extra-cur lar activity sponsor. 
r " ; » 1 
2. Inade ate sion is made for the scl eduling ot homeroon 
meetings of à guid nature. Í 
i | hinery 9 
3. Inadequate provision is made for evaluating the machinery 
operation pertaining to the control of pun tual attendance. in 
А : ғ қ + “nate if 
Pupils an mmunity members are not permitted to participate 
> ‚ artici” 
5. The 5 ( 8 ess termines the degree о! his part 
m : f . cur 
6. Lav part fion is not Der tted in the evaluation of the € 
: | „nctual 
Little initial help is given to teachers in undertaking pune 
OEY OEE E а 
у 
I toe 5 қ on teachers 4 t them їп the f 
4 th 
y Lit ( t t te e. tl n evaluation of е 
1 ar 
m, t ed ей v of staff members in * 
pctv 
I | : р ted lay participation in the pul 
tte 7 r 1 
1 scho?! 
Litt tort is i to V { system whe геру tX glue 
» vi 
І ti nit ( 1 share r« irces of »uidance 
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jor findings. The machinery of oper- 
to include total staff Participation, 
controls, and administrative arrange- 
first, by pupil needs and interests, 

nd provision is made for flexibility in 
A comprehensive Program of 

with the skills and information 

of their punctual attendance 

in most phases of the 


of the program. The 


d in promoting the 
fact that all the 
punctual attendance 
ly, shows ап acknowl- 


in the problem of decen- 


| 
| 


SOME ASPECTS OF FOUNDATION ASSISTANCE FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FREDERICK ANDERSON INDORF * 


llowed by foundations in the allo- 


This is a study of the practices fo 
[t seeks to provide 


cation of funds for the support of special education. 
| nature of the problems in the severa 
fields of spec ial education and to indicate categories which are especially 


some insight regarding the size ап‹ 


in need of foundation support. It further examines the procedures used 
f grants and sets forth some Of the 


bv foundations in the allocation of g 
are employed by the foundation staffs in approving grants. 


criteria which 
the more 


For those seeking foundation issistance it reviews some ot 
must be met in order for requests to receive 
it summarizes the 
of special 


common criteria which 
favorable consideration. For foundations more 
critical aspects of the problems concerned with the support 


education. 
PROCEDURES 
of the 
1$ fields 
whose 


a search 


the operation of foundations and the variot 


The research effort was devoted to the following: 


literature concerning 


ication ; corresponden e with sixty-five foundations 


" 4 “ews 
а о! special education ; interview, 
with numerous workers in the various bran hes of special education ane 

t several thou- 


or specia e 


charters permit assistance in the are 


persons associated w th philanthropic giving; a survey о! 
sand applications for f« undation grants; à detailed review ot applications 
from five foundations w hich were concerned with grants in the field 9 
sp 1“ atior gathering information bv interviews and by corre 
spondence from pi ns dered to be experts in various aspects of 
spe e ition and foundation interest in it; ап analvsis of the hear” 
ngs of the Select Committee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundation 
House ot esentatives | ighty econd Congress, Second Session 
gener Пу known as the Cox Committee; an 1 a study and analysis ol 
the annual reports of a number of foundations covering à {һгее-у°%Ї 
period of operation. j 
Much of the operation of foundations 15 relatively secretive айа, 
\ 1 | ost f the lar tour itions issue annt al reports, these С 
very little ind tion às t ist what are the bases upon which the "x 
cation of grants 1s made Very little ind tion is given as to the natur 
of the staff work that goes into the making of the recommendation 
wl result in th« ept of the projects for which grants are made: 
. M ve A.M 1 (o, The George Washing اا‎ 
1 { lune Profes ve of research: James Harold 


ti 
м ( 
Interviews wit 
orig ont 
tende to be 
the perso 
| 
the proce es 
Much of + 
founda: 
Published in t 
thi S01 ” 
other dat ( 
There 
There 
IS Drac k 
loundat ! I 
Of philant I 
hum nitarian o 
definite so 
Project 
( 
During the a 
9f the han 
father than m, 
Part qd ы 
Special educat 
the hy 
h nit 
ns ( 
exce 
1 th, 
> veg 
ble 
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es of grants which are rejected 

р і to the mplete hies of one large founda- 
s of t es of other foundations which 
r grants in t various fields o special education. 
tt taine these files, coupled with the 
tion personnel, represents the most valuable 


m individuals 


of ‹ t is original dat: in sense that 
et se үу re the р‹ licies nd operate 
( t E personal interviews and from 

t legree by the material 

of s of the Cox Committee. Data from 


9 | est shing the r« lity of the 
VIEW E LITERATI 
* " concerned witl spe ial edi ition. 
the eration of fi tions. There 
о ns the support of special education by 
( ( св t Vt Ж the I sophy 
< > tt f t r ] empnasis оп 
projects t ater « iasis on projects with 
r tive measures foundations turned to 
ve the “wl tone of s ty 
V 5 опр g in the various categories 
З ts t по nterest for society 
of pit However, f tions for the most 
З 5 te st the various areas ot 
ent ther vat s took over 
to excepti ( еп t few of the 
r « that served by 
1 t ‹ r something 
( tior except hildren. Foun 
( tiv tle such interest 
t ( ( science to th« 
to t vity of governmental 


ves. How 


| 
i 
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research. This “investigating, testing, and demonstrating” which foun- 
dations have done in other fields has been lacking in special education. 

Foundations have been very busy fostering the extension of knowl- 
edge in many other fields, but the literature does not show that there 
has been any very considerable interest on the part of foundations in 
the field of special education. Nowhere has there been an “ideal” 
method developed for the education of socially maladjusted, mentally 
retarded, or gifted children. One important reason is that foundations 


have not lent the support that would have made this possible. 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Each of the categories of exceptional children was surveyed for the 
purpose of determining the number of children in need of special educa- 
tion. Since nowhere are adequate statistics kept that present an over-all 
picture of the number of children in a particular category, it has been 
necessary to secure information regarding authoritative estimates and 
actual incidence of certain conditions and to derive therefrom the re- 
liable estimate of the number of children involved. 

It can be fairly well substantiated that there are in the United States 
over 3,000,000 children in need of special education on a full-time basis. 
There are some 5,000,000 others who need special education on a part 
time basis. This means that about one child in every twelve of school 
age should be receiving special education, and that over 20 per cent 
need some special education if they are to be provided with educational 
opportunities equal to those of normal capacities. 

There are over 1,000,000 children in each of the categories of mentally 
retarded and emotionally maladjusted. From these groups society will 
draw its greatest problems. There are some 400,000 gifted childrem 
who if properly educated, might provide the answers—if they were 
given proper educational opportunities. However, at present all three 


categories are largely neglected. 


Some AsPECTS OF FOUNDATION GRANT ALLOCATION 


American foundations today seem to be mainly engaged in searching 
out men of high professional standing who have ideas concerning 767 


ch fit into the general pattern 0 
to 


search or developmental projects whi 
foundation. Foundations seem 


current interest of the respective 
Generally 


have found few such men in the 


" 1 j ‚ ‚ . , е 
speaking, the foundations are not interested in palliation, but they ar 


14 of special education. 


interested primarily in scientific and social progress. 
. N 
Foundations apparently believe that they are most likely to find su 
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men and ideas at the larger centers of higher learning. Consequently, 


the roportion of funds goes to such institutions. It has been 
established that 20 such large institutions of higher learning receive 
about 70 per cent of all the funds given by foundations to all of the 
colleges and universities in the United States. 


ғат to be no standardized 


forms or procedures used in 
a grant. The informal presentation of an idea to a staff 


that is initially required. If the foundation is m- 
terested, they will assign staff members to follow up the initial request 


and secure such al information as may be necessary in order 
that the ision may be reached in | to a grant by the founda- 
“on. Often this follow-up does not involve an exhaustive inquiry into 


"ther the men or id 


leas concerned. It is simply con- 


t " not the пег; is а “о 1 idea.” : 1 hether 
“пет ог not the project is а "good idea,” anc whether 
ng the request has icient professional stature to be 

roject. They are likely also to want to know if the 
ting ti 


he request is of high caliber in the field of in- 
nt. If so, the project may 1 


зе approved. Small grants- 


h more detailed examination of both the idea 


i 
and the person mak $ roposal. 


mainly concerned with the "advancement of 
А If a project happens to fall within the current area of 
Interest of a foundation and seems to represent such advancement, little 
` is required. 


Foundation personnel seem to be of varied backgrounds; and no 


recognized professional standards seem to be used in recruit- 


Perating personnel 


Б per l. 


18 to exist very little exchange of information between 
and consequently operational procedures vary greatly. In 
operational procedures are relatively simple, since the foundation 
y under 


control of one person, the executive director. 


i on seems to have one person who sets the general 
tone of its policy, and dominates, to a considerable degree, the direction 
operation. Consequently, the voice of a Keppel, or a Fosdick, or 


ard seems to rise above the other "spokesmen" for foundations 


x Eiven period. At the present time, it would seem that someone 
trom the | 


|. 
Philosoph, 
ШЕ Operation now extant. Just as the operation of first the Carnegie 
and later the 
pa . ? Y P ^j р 4 

Pattern of subsequent foundation operation, so the Ford Foundation 


n , 4 
tthe Present era may tend to cre 
Influenc 


rd Foundation may become the spokesman for the present 


foundation operation, since this is the largest fund grant- 


ot 


Rockefeller Foundation tended to greatly influence the 


e very strong currents that may 


other foundations in the general direction of its goals. 


М . қ á 
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THE ROLE or FOUNDATIONS IN SUPPORTING SPECIAL EDUCATION 


| { st ] 1 t ! 

he areas of special education which, for the most part, are neglected, 
ire | о! the emotionally and sociall maladjusted child, the mentally 
ret child, and the gifted child. Obviously, these then are the 


areas which are in greatest need of foundation support. Do these 
types of children merit foundation assistance? Why should foundations 


е interested? Ihe answers to these questions are relatively clear 


Certainly, it is generally agreed that in terms of social rewards and 


al human resources there is no area 


ne proper utilization of our 


1 i 


of special education that is in of greater attention and from which 


the nation would be more likely to benefit than that concerned with 
ntellectually gifted children. This seems to have been recognized for 
years, but as yet educational leadership for the gifted child has been far 
from noteworthy. The lack of toundation attention for gifted children 
| of this relative lack ot leadership, even 


luencing this paucity of interest. 


if there were no other factors inf 
It is rather difficult for the government to provide special help for 
the gifted. There is always the possibility that the general population 


may feel that an undemocrati e" is being given special privileges. 


It has been customary to sel 


сї such an elite for our military academies 


but up to the present the government has done very little more than 
this. There is evidence to support the view that the foundations should 
make great efforts to identify and educate gifted youth in a variety 9! 
proiessions. 

Developing answers to the problems posed by maladjusted youth 
is also a great need which it would seem that the foundations are 
best qualified to meet. Juvenile delinquency is widely recognized 


wo iect 
a critical area of our national life. Yet the most important pres 
founda- 


linquen y, which is now being supported by 


concerned with d 


1 ars per 
to the extent of 50,000 dollars P* 


tions, 1$ 
vear ќо: 

The | affects over 300,000 youths yearly. 
Certainly, if this problem is of the great moment which public outcry 
would lead one to believe, a budget of several million dollars а yo 

With 


by foundations to help solve the problem. 


| қ „dures 
over 300,000 youngsters yearly involved in juvenile court procedi 


e | " ent the 
a million dollar research program would actually only represe nt 
i 41" ^ ¢ рге” 
expenditure of three dollars for each toward the development ot ‚ун 
ntive measure Ye adari | call 1, ken to provk 
ventive measures. et no foundation has really undertaken | » 
Л 1 „ being 
issistance Tor su h 1 project. M le inw hile, 75,000,000 dollar s are ly 
| | > ; В are 
collected by one ag y to be applied to a single disease that T 


157 


the realm of delinquency, nor 


reas of emotional maladjustment, have 


" 1 : 
cant support. Researchers interested 


the writer that they must scramble for 
regard to tl 


ıe other largest group of 


I 


Apparently, no foundation 
ld. If foundations are in- 
h have the possibility 
area where such results 


ich they could fill in sup- 


None of the groups con- 


"I itally retarded, or the 
gi ive been able to do sufficient research to know and understand 
the re ture of t ous problems in each categor Consequent 
ly no eftective e t programs specif cally designed for them have 
been qeve! At tl same time, the opnort nity to discover facts 
appli e to the eneral pulation t | \ socially mal 
ч Juste nd the mentally ret ed s been Неге: areas of 
, man need where the ers are great and resent focus of public 
Interest is small Due to the nature of the individuals involved, the 
Publ not likely to become t ted soc These are areas where 
research and deve pment woul ve great import for the general 
PODulatio Since the я of s t f jects is not likely to 
Téceive attention fror the sual g or private agencies 
“€rtainly it is one w 1 ts t four t 1s self-stvled purposes of 
Operation 


PROBLEMS NEEDING 


FURTHER RESEARCH 


of various types of exceptional « are to be met 
y, it w be necessary for foundations, educators, and 
spe € ation to study the many aspects of those 
which too ttle $ known. The following suggestions 

tte to point out some of the more productive areas 

1. The development of fessior ogram of preparation le 
to qualif t nt n research spe alist needs furtl er study. 
At the present time « п a program is far too expensive to be within 
Practica] )peratior limits of institutions of hicher learning. Further- 
"Ore, such rese specialists are in little demand. If further study 
Were given to this pr. lem, through projects s d by foundations, 
ү - i 
Vays n ht be f d to ove 4 th of these d s. 

5 2. Some f indation personnel state that much so-called educational 
"Search is not asic r r Studies should be instituted which would 
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examine the goals, methods, and tools of educational research. ТІ 
] 


studies might result in findings which would provide the substructure 
for future fundamental educational research. 

3. Studies need to be undertaken that would demonstrate how broader 
patterns of educational research could be inaugurated and encouraged. 
Every classroom teacher should have some knowledge of basic educa 
tional research techniques, and small educational research projects need 
to be carried on by such individuals continually. This is an area needing 
much further study. 

4. Individuals who are professionally engaged in special education 
need to study ways of organizing better approaches to the problems 
h in the field. This might mean the formation of national 


committees in ch of the areas of special education so that concerted 


action could be taken in regard to determining priorities and providing 
a general frame of reference within which such research would take 


place. 
special education particu- 


s. Educators generally, and those wor 
larly, need to study the methods that foundations use in the allocation 


AT 


of grants. They need to acquire a much greater familiarity with the 


t 


operating policies of various foundations, so that better liaison may be 
developed with foundation operating personnel. 

6. Foundations should consider sponsoring studies to determine what 
are the opportunities that exist for human advancement within the 


various research areas provided by different types of exceptional children. 


The possibilities are largely unrecognized. 


“incentive 


Foundations should study the advantages of providing 
in the 


7. 
grants-in-aid for individuals preparing for professional activity 


various fields of special edu ation. More adequate support in the fields 
of professional preparation should result in the development of more 
1 
1 


professionally trained educational research personnel. 
8. Foundations should study personnel policies, particularly the mat- 
ter of employing staff personnel with a background of educational ех" 
| A 5 the 


perience in special education. Su provide 


foundations with expert assistance in the understanding of the problems 


in the various areas of special education. 


} 


9. There needs to be mutual study of education by schools 


and other 
units within universities regarding the development of possible ©? 

4 or : e 
operative relationships with foundations, which might result in the 


development of materials and pilot projects in the various fields ot 


special education. 
of making grants t? 
» develop“ 


" 1 | е 
ment or pilot projects oncerned primarily with the education of th 


A м 1 
three large categories of now neglected exceptional ch -the me! 


10. Foundations need to study the 


representative s hool systems іп rur al ind ur 


ildren 


Sum тате 
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tally retarded, the emotionally and socially 


maladjusted, and the gifted. 
11. Schools of education should study 


y the means whereby more grad 
uate students could be encouraged to choose research stud 


lies in the 

field of special education for the purpose of furthering the development 
Of better knowledge, skills. and understandings in the various cate- 
gories of exceptional children. 
12. Foundations should institute studies, along with such 
the Federal Government as the United States Office of 
Census Bureau, or others. 


adequate 


agencies of 
Education, 
so that there may be established a more 


system of keeping records concerning the needs and case dis- 
Positions of the various types of exceptional children. Further basi 
studies need to be made so that there can be at least adequate tools to 
use in the identification of all types of these children. 


I3. Professional groups, such as the International Council for Ex 


ceptional Children, need to study how they can become more militant 


4s representatives of the millions of neglected exceptional children. 
А А 


Perhaps they could itute a plan for establis! ing ties for needed 
research in each area, and also determine ways in which wide dissemina- 


. ° 1 . T . ^ 
tıon might be given t lings which result from research. 

14. Indi 
or 


I organi 


; 1 1 т 
апоп support need to study the process 


ts so that they will have more general application 
as tar 


on erned Too often at present such 
Projects are mainly concerned with immediate service functions. Founda- 


tions are unli ich are palliative and 


ikely to be interested in projects w 
affect only a small number of people immediately served by the project. 


15. Professional people in special education should institute studies 
aimed at the critical evaluation of present practices. Such studies 
Should result in the development of methods, materials, and techniques 
Which are more adequ 

Particular needs 


than those which are now extant for the 


in each of the various 


lds of special education. Many 


Obvious areas of needed research are open here. 

The foregoing problem areas are th hich have been pointed up 
Most by the data whicl These seem to be among 
the more critical aspects ds of special education. An 
exact delineation of all of the aspects of each problem area is not within 


the limitations of the present study. 
CoNcLUDING STATEMENT 


Foundation 


for special education in the United States is 
extremely limited. While foundations have shifted from an early 
emphasis on pall 


nation to a philosophy which is based upon the improve- 
ment 


Of society throug , special education has 


1 , 1: 3 . р 
largely neglected as an object of foundation support. 


been 
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The needs in the various areas of special education must be more 


clearly defined before fout 


lations can be expected to enlarge their sup 
port for special education projects. Greater emphasis must be placed 


upon basic research con erned with the educational problems of each 


type of exceptional child. Professional people special education need 
to give especial attention to those areas which are now grossly neglected, 


y maladjusted, the mentally retarded, 


namely, the socially and emotion 


and the gifted. If greater foundation support can be secured, particu 


larly for these three areas, the present philosophy of foundations would 


be well served, and so iety should benefit greatly. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE KUDER 
PREFERENCE ВЕС ORD 


CYRUS HAROLD Мест LLY * 


PURPOSI AND NEED 


t the study was to inquire into the validity of the 
Kuder Preference Reco, 7, Form BB (hereafter designated by the letters 
KPR particularly to determine w hether, based upon direct interpreta- 
tion of the 1 variable KPR profile, the instrument can be used 
eitectively to assign an individual to one or more appropriate oc upational 

roups. In view of the w despread, and apparently uncritical, acceptance 
of the KPR as strument for use in counseling incident to vocational 
Choice, and in view of the lack of substantial occupational validation of 
tl vent there was clear need to probe further into the complexities 
of occupatic у ation and profil 


nd profile interpretation. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE KPR 


lev t Оу initial selection of items on an a priori 


( 5, ar y ref nt and pu tion of the scales 
горо} n analysis so as to ve the desired and relative 
mut e of the s Г} қ ting of items is arbitrary 
ind bears no relationship to the differential in response to the items by 
Workers in diverse o upations. The scales are not balanced in terms 
91 number of options и hs e on the several s 'S, Or in terms о? 
Opport ty to ¢ ss prefer * Tor any one category of interest over 
the other s, veral ca 65 Of interest represented in the inventory. The 
"approximation method" of profile interpretati n as recommended by 

the test author is inexact and in essionist and is unsupported by 


ted thus far on the KPR js extensive from a 
Quantitative st indpoint. Qualitatively, it has been subject to several 
limitat ons, particularlv thes use of the cross-sectional rather 
than lon ritudinal асп; (2) failure to establish or utilize a men-in- 
Beneral reference norm which meets relevant criteria for a satisfactory 
reference n T I € to tak« )b sati tion into account on the 
"Art of subjects makine up occupational criterion groups; (4) failure 
to dete rmine whether, and in what manner, low preference scores should 
be us, l| in profile interpretatio. ; and (5) failure to determine the 
"Mount of overlap іп. stributic between occupational criterion groups 
ind a men.in.o, neral gr о z criterion groups. 
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THE PROBLEM 


"ГІ атам 4 г 
Гһе problem of the study was posed in terms of six questions as 
I f с questions а 
follow 
ТЕ ! | | 
I. W the KPR differentiate groups of employed veterans in selected 
fields of work in tl categories of professional and managerial, 
1 1 " і 9" з . 
СІ 11, Sales ірі ind skilled o« upations, from а men-in- 
general reference nor gro 3 
НЕГ D д 1 1 1 
2. Will the KPR diff rentiate among groups of employed veterans 1n 
the sever elected fields of work? 
1 Will < different ite a group of veterans empl ved in a 
given held of work from i group of veterans who h € in о upation 
| қ : 
in that field « I work incident to vo itional ounseling and began training 
the | } } i 
tor the chosen occupation, but who su sequently abandoned that field 
for unrelated er plo nent f 
1. Doe { f low score on th« rofil 
» as well sigt tly ł SCi cont 
On t es t int. differences are noted between à 
criterion group cor yed veterans in а given fi o1 work 
( еі мір, what is the amount of overlap in the 
tr ' › 
those scales where significant differences are noted between 
iterion groups composed of en pl )yed veterans in selected fields 
о! vhat is the amount of overlap in the distributions ? 
E ОР THE DATA 
Г! study was based n iil lata from a random sample ot 
veterans, distributed geographically throughout the United States 


о às to conform in general with the distribution of the veteran popula- 
1 Р " ad 
of whom had pursued training under Public Law 16, but hae 


tion t 


ompleted or discontinued that training prior to February 28, 1952 
The data had been assembled on that sample from the official VA 
rect s of the subjects. a from І led questionn ( inquiring into 
occupational and employment status and job to which 9 
Jer cent of the subjects had res onde Oft t it was fount 
that 3,354 male veterans had been administered in connection 
with counseling incident to the selection of a vocational objective Г 
vhich to pursue training under Р Law 16, and that the raw 8016 

each of the nine scales of the KPR were available for each individus? 
his latte p ot $4 vet 1s constituted the sample upon whic 
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TREATMENT OF THE Data AND FINDINGS 
UO vet the sample used, 3,074 (91 per cent) had 
( stionnaire inquiring into occupational and 
( nt stat ж satisfaction, Тһе respondent sample of 
ted in terms of six relevant population 
( t t population parameters, where known, and W here 
not j М nst ( ıt IO per cent random samples of the 
Parent lat Í e than one-half ion veterans. The re 
representative of the parent population to a 
t tory degree for purposes of the study, particularly in 
ter tr р last vocational objective for which 
! Р Law 16; (2) ge raphical distribution; (3) 
a nto training; and (4) degree of disabil ty rating. 


te further 


on the basis of six relevant 
| racter for purpose of determining whether bias 
had | t thr у lure of 250 veterans to respond to the 
no differences beyond those 
field of training by last 

r t for whicl uning under Public Law 16; (2) age 


› tra , degree of disability rating; and (4) 
KPR 

EP ! 

қ ne group to be used for purpose of a reference norm 
М + | 71 
- terms of f ГІ \ t criteria as follows: 

i 1 rer norm should be based upon subjects which are 
repr t of t t | levels of the several criterion groups 
Use 

- 1 ects making up the reference norm should be representa- 
tive of La eta " 
| Поп to occupational status, certain other information should 
a “now: ut t ects making up the reference norm, particularly 
the со ms under which the KPR was administered, and the age, 
0g: | | t status of subjects. 

1 \ li 
T А ‹ ;esigned for use in revealing occupational 
ent 5 subjects іп employed status rather 
( y st 


Was not that Kuder’s published norm based upon 2,667 adult 


ent not meet fully the relevant criteria, while the 

) ей respondents drawn from the 3,074 respondents of the 
pe ; сег those criteria. Having found further that the 
797 с ей respondents differed significantly from Kuder’s group 
^а 2,665 2 à number of the scales of ^ KPR, and also 
“Ving tour Afferences in interests as reflected by e^ KPR asso lated 
With ape йа naini a 


yment status of subjects in the study sample, 


it was decided to use the group of 2,797 employed respondents as а 


/ 
reference nori Ip. 

f oria ha “ал 1 : 

I rom th« ot 2 797 emf loved respon lents, eleven occi it onal 
criter vere vn. га ng $176 гоп 45 to IO9 cases 
each. iterion group was made up of veterans en ployed in a 

latively } . ; А 
relative homogenous g occupations in a conservatively 
define )Xt work 8 IV of the Dictionary of Occu 
Ey 1 ا“‎ ; "uds d ў 
pational l'itles. Only veterans expressing unreserved job satisfaction 
were included in the t | | 
were included in the riterion groups. Each criterion group was further 
defined in terms of geogr phi | distri tion іре, estimated length of 
time in current employment, and weekly earnings of subjects. Each of 
the broad occupational categories of professiona nanaver il ind of- 


j ial, clerical, $ iles, agri ultural, and skilled was represented in the 
study by one or more criterion groups. 


Nine oT the eleven ox Ipational criterion s used in the present 


grou 
study were satisfactorily differentiated by the KPR from the reference 


norm group. The KPR failed to differentiate satisfa torily two criterion 
! 1 J 


groups, composed ої generai clerical Wt rkers and tarme rs, respe tively, 
from the reference norm group For satisfactory discrimination the 
arbitrary criterion was set that there should be a positive difference on 
t at tl I level, and a negative difference 
e .01 level. The scales differed in relative 
persuasive, artistic, mechanical, and clerical 
1 this respect 1 the social service, sci 
ist effective 
on scales of the KPR was determined on 
inter-mean differences. The mechanical, 
's proved the most effective of the nine scales 
in discriminating among the criterion groups, and literary, social serv- 


ice, and musica the least effective. Or he accounting group was 


tound to be satisfactorily differentiated from all other o upational cri- 
terion groups [he engineerin roup was satisfactorily differentiated 
from all other groups except t! e in the skilled trades. mechanical re- 


iring, electrical repairing, and bench crafts. The differentiation of the 


p 


managerial, cle І, sales (higher) and sales (lower) respectively from 
the other criterion groups was considered less than satisfactory. The 
three groups m the skilled trades, me hanical repairing electrical re- 
pairing, and bench crafts were satisfactorily different ited from all other 
criterion groups except engineering, but not from each other 

Groups of veterans designated 1 groups, who had entered training 
in vocational objectives falling in the several fields of work representet 
by the occupational criterion groups used in the present study but who 


- ‘ lated 
were found by follow-up to be employed in other relatively unrelate 
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6105 work Vere ^I ed w 1 the corresponding criterion groups, 
5 . P^ On scales of ће КРВ, А surprising lack of dis 
was noted between corresponding S and [ groups. Only 

n the cases of the acci inting and mechanical re airing groups was 

there discrimination at t level, in each case on two scales and in 

osite re ms. Bi-s¢ 5 were computed on each of these four 
scales tween 5 and | s. While the ients obtained were 
10W the were E nt n n tl e directions 


"cant, and in 1 1 of the observed dif- 
їегепсеѕ, 


per Бе 01 Overlapping in distributions was computed on all 
Pertinent KPR scales 6 r each criterion group, between the criterion 
Етоир and the reference norm group, and between the criterion group 
and the other sey l criterion gro PS. By pertinent scale is meant 
Iny s on м { А t | 


І ir criter group differed from the norm 
ro ) f th » le r he Я 


І yond in either direction. Тһе fifty-two ob- | 
led percent çes representir т Ove 1; on pertinent scales between the 
“tveral criterion groups, and the ference norm group, ranged in 
Nitude fron 15 per t to 5 per ent мсп ar edian percentage 
lap of 8; Гһе tag epresenting overlap on pertinent scales 
between ¢ e sev ite n groups and all other criterion groups which 
differed at the о evel from the еіегепсе norm in the same direction, 
range 56 pe t to 99 per cent, with a median 
Percentage ( ( 7. This f exceeded the magnitude of over- 
lap repi rte 5 g among the о tional scales of his interest in- 
Ventory Cutting ints on pertinent scales were established at the 
75th percentil n the reference norn for scales show ng positive differ- 
ences, ar 1 it the 2564 percent for scales show ng negative differences. 
An arl trary criterion of over P tolerance was established on a logical 
basis, so 5 to consider 30 per cent misses or less out of the criterion 
Troup as a ptable, and <o per nt misses o nore as unacceptable 
for | rposes of using the KPR ir junseüng mdividuals incident to 
VOcatio; 10i only two out of a possible fifty-six instances was 
nt of overlap between cr terion groups and the reference norm 
foun: eptable on this sis, na on the computational and 
cler І s $ f t accounting group: and in only seven additional 
instances was the amount of overl p found ble on a minimal 
basis, n ely, on t for the engines hanical repairing, 
electr rey P. ar bench crafts gr 5; on scientific for the en- 
ing group; and on persuasive for dl e sa higher) and sales 
р s. In the ri ning forty-three instances the amount of 
Overlap in distributions on pertinent scales exceeded that which could 
ое co sidered $ accent қ е riteria adopted. Since the 
‘Mount of ove: dict tios tl | 


the several criterion groups 


ly exceeded the amount of 
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overlap between the several criterion groups and the reference norm, 

it could be deduced without computation that the overlap between the 

several criterion groups on ertinent scales exceeded that which could 
g 


be considered as acc eptable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The KPR possesses the first validity of an interest inventory as evi- 
denced by the satisfactory differentiation of nine oc ipational criterion 
groups trom an appropriate men-in-general group. That such differ- 
entiation is in part a function of the particular criterion groups used was 
evidenced by the failure of the KPR satisfactorily to differentiate a 
group of general clerical workers and a group of farmers from an ap 
propriate men-in-general group. Such demonstration of the first valid- 
ity of an interest inventory provides no basis for assuming that the in- 
strument can be used effectively in counseling individuals with refer- 
ence to occupational choice. 

The КРЕ does not discriminate satisfactorily among occupational 
criterion groups. The degree to which it does discriminate is a function 
of the relatedness of the occupations making up the criterion groups 
being compared as is evidenced by (1) satisfactory discrimination of the 
accounting group from all other criterion groups; (2) less than satis- 


factory discrimination among the managerial, clerical, sales (higher), 
nificance 


and sales (lower) groups; and (3) no discrimination of 
among groups of workers in the three skilled trades, mechanical repair- 
ing, electrical repairing, and bench crafts. 

For the most part the KPR failed to discriminate between groups ої 
veterans satisfactorily employed in given fields of work, designated 8 
groups, and groups of veterans who had chosen an occupation in that 


field of work incident to counseling and had begun training for it, but 
who subsequently abandoned that field for unrelated employment, des 


ignated U groups. That the KPR will discriminate between correspond- 


ing S and U groups in certain fields of work was evidenced by discrim- 
ination at the .o1 level between the corresponding groups on two scales 
r Whether 


Б 


each, for the fields of accounting and mechanical repair 
failure of the KPR to differentiate more extensively in this respect 
represents a limitation of the instrument, or whether the interests of the 
groups compared in reality do not differ, is indeterminate upon the basis 
of available evidence. 

A significantly low score on a KPR profile contributes to the defini- 
tion of interests of an occupational group as was evidenced by signifi- 
cant negative bi-serial coefficients of correlation between S and U groups 
in the fields of accounting and mechanical repairing, on one scale in €4€ 


case on which the S group was significantly lower than an appropriat 


D 
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men-in-general gi ip. The degree of such contribution in terms of rel- 
indeterminate upon the basis of this study. How- 

DE suggested the hypothesis that the degree of likeness of 
[ icular criterion group 


ative ; mount, remains 


ever, the fin 
in indi idual should be considered as 
to the individual's score on any KPR scale 


group shows a significant negative difference 


1 
general group. 


"КОП direct profile interpretation, the KPR does not 
the se | 


апау of an interest inventory to an extent which 
connection with 


possess 
warrants 


individuals relative to occupational 
as was evidenced by the magnitude of overlap in 


М8 use in counseling 
choice, 


distributions 
between the sey eral 


criterion. groups and the men-in general group on 
Pertinent scales. 

The magnitude of overlap in distributions on pertinent scales between 
the several criteri groups and the other criterion groups gives further 
%ирроге to the conclusion that based upon direct profile interpretation, 
the KPR does not possess the second v alidity of an interest inventory 
to an extent which warrants its use in counseling individuals relative to 
9ccupational choice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the conclusions of this study, it is recom- 
Further research be undertaken in an effort to determine 
n direct profile inte rpretation, the KPR 


imcient race ing power to warrant its 


mended that 


Whether, 


on some basis other t 


Can be sh 


use with individuals. The findings eported by three independent in- 
Vestigators suggest that conversion ot the profile to a sing rle index score 
by use of the riminant function technique will yield a basis for as 
*iPuing an individi 


individual to one or more ppropriate occupational groups 
Within an empirically det 


termined margin of error. This seems to poir 
* direction that might well be taken in further research effort. 

It is also recommended that research be undertaken on the structure 
ot the mventory as such, particularly to determine the effects of the 
multi-scale < oring of certain individual items, of the imbalance in num- 
ber of options on the several scales, and of the imbalance in opportunity 
to 


express preterence -— one cate 


Of interest inch ] 


1 
iücad 


gory of interest over other c ategories 
in the instr ument. 
Finally, 
the me 
and that 
tive 


. " . e late 
It 18 recommended that the hypothesis of this study relative 


antly low preference scores be tested further, 
attention be given to d 


ining of signifi 


egree of contribution, in terms of rela- 
Amount, of a significantly low point on the KPR profile of an oc- 
“UPational criterion group to the definition of interests of that criterion 
group, 
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cent was maintained for inclusion in the High or Lou extreme groups. 
This standard meant that the number of nominations for the outstand 
ing or low category on a trait had to be equal to at least 80 per cent 
of the total nominations given to the person on that trait. Two ex- 
treme levels of adjustment were selected. High and Low. The cri- 
terion groups were selected by algebraic computation of ratings on fac- 
tors I, 3, 4, and 6. The factors of technical competence and family 
adjustment were elin inated from cons deration 
The basic procedure involved the following steps: 
1. Analysis of the responses to the incomplete sentences given by 
individuals in the analysis group 
2. Determination of the items which appear to reliably indicate 
differences between various groups, utilizing the criterion 


Construction of scoring keys utilizing the discriminating items 


4. Analysis of the efficiency with whi scoring keys predict the 


criterion on a cross validation grou 
Over 22,000 responses were punched on IBM cards to facilitate cat 
itegory for each ос- 


A method tor chi 


square analysis using IBM facilities aided the computation of the great 


egorization. Frequency counts in each scoring « 


cupational group were analyzed using chi square. 


number of chi square values. 


Reliability о! the sentence completion test was estimated by the test 


re-test method on 23 federal employees with a 35 dav-time lapse between 
the test administrations. Guttman has recently maintained that rê” 
liability in general cannot be estin ted from a single trial, and that all 


single trial reliabilities are in effect, lower bounds. For 


by the test re 


projective 
techniques, a coefficient of stability as estin ited test 


| 
method is most feasible. The coefficient is computed using a formula 


} ide } reer 'Teeme һе қ қ ^s for 
which considers the agreer disagreement between responses 


both administrations of the 
Of the 349 scoring categories, more than twice the number to Бе eX” 


pected by chance at the 10 per cent level of confidence differentiated Бе 


tween the high and low rated groups at the 10 per cent level or beyond. 
Values of +1 and —1 were assigned these categories in the scoring 
key based on direction of choice by the high and low groups. Inter” 
scorer reliability was based on scores assiened by two raters consider- 


2 int 

ing agreement and disagreement of each response. Biserial г and poin 
; 1 е 

biserial г were not considered appropriate correlat onal indexes for th 
pproj 


' 1 ized 
data. An index of selective efficiency suggested by Jenkins was utilize? 


This index shows how well the test accepts superior or high rated 10 
dividuals and rejects inferior or low rated persons. In addition өн 
significance of difference between means for the high, low, and b4* 
record groups was calculated. b 
e- 


discriminate 


Utilizing the number of scoring categories which 


ral Dissertation, 


tween occupational dex 
Sr } 


of disparity 
Ponses between the 


of language re- 
indicating differences 


s presented 
between su 


мога picture" may be used to 
secure descr Ptions of apparent personality differences. 

The hypothesis that | ly adjusted individuals tend to give many 
negatively toned respo: ses and that well adjusted individuals give many 
Positively ton responses was examined. The procedure entailed the 
selection of those ‹ ring categories which could be identified as being 

sitively tone 1d negatively toned. Percentages of individuals in 

Сас! criterion group in the analysis sample selecting a parti ular scor- 

ng category were ex le ( ces noted. 

) 
CONCLUS INS 
npiet 1 test may ea 
( 1 t t v | Service exa 
e-M sentence co was validated on a 
5, resulting in index of selective efficiency of .560 
( o 2 Ses 
| ses sed of persons with histories 
ot alcoholism. rin Poor work, family, and he lth patterns, ap- 
Proximated the scores .. Persons rated low оп the criterion, though 
the mean test score difference het veen the two rroups significant 
at the у рег cent level of оп! е. 

+ The mean sentence let test score difference between per- 
Sons rate п on the criterion those rated low, was highly sig- 
nif int bevor the " V li nf ісе. 

5. It was fi that | re nses to the sentence test 
Ould be ] ited wit 149 s g tegories. a fairly ob- 
*ctive, eas edi à Y Svsfe А civil service examiners 
Not t in method« Of this number of categories, 69, ог 
twice the n mber to be expe ted by chance were found to discriminate 
nificantly betw responses persons rated high and those 
rated low 3 
6. sente € completion test w s fo 1 to have coefficient of sta- 
it 85 bas п test-retest with a sample of 23 professional, tech- 

erical workers 
ite rer reliability based on agreement and disagreement 
У two raters work ng independently was 046 
en of s ng categories which tend to discriminate 
tween two groups is an index of the existence of the de- 
Se Of persona ty difference the groups being contrasted, then per- 
опа], fferences exist etween. the ree occupational groups in the 
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study. The greatest differences exist between the professional, technical, 
and administrative groups rated high in adjustment, and the blue col 
lar groups rated either high or low in adjustment. 

9. The hypothesis that persons rated high in adjustment tend to give 
positively toned responses on the sentence completion test and that those 
rated low in adjustment tend to give negatively toned responses, was not 


sustained in the present study. А slight trend in the expected direction 


was found to be not significant. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 


COMMUNICATION IN TEXTBOOKS 
by NELLIE ZETTA " HOMPSON * 


OF 


Throughout Ameri 
sophic с һоісе 


tunately, 


an history education has been dependent by philo- 


Private publishing for curriculum materials. For- 
the early textbook publishing houses were founded by 
with a sense of mission to supply the needs of the schools. The policy 

desires of the schools rather than to assume a role of leader- 
ship in curriculum devel 


opment has continued, despite increased com- 
Petition at 


upon 


educators 


to serve the 


а time when less than 2 per cent of the school budget is 
being spent for textbooks and 


the unit cost of production has reduced 
Profts. 

Although Publishing has been so intimately linked with education, 
little has been known by educators about the problems of textbook mak- 
ing. Although communication is being 
mental education. 

Zandistic eff 
textbooks. 
о? 


studied for purposes of funda- 
educational journals, and propa- | 
ects, very little attention has been directed specifically to 

If the quality of education is to be improved, presentation 
Content and instructional aids in textbooks needs to be studied as it 
relates to the | 


learning pr 


agricultural 


1 


осе. 
In the absence of printed sources, original 


research, going directly to 
the primary sources, 


was undertaken. ie investigator sought by means 
9f a survey of the judgments of experienced editors of the twenty-five 
major textbook publishing houses in the four 


ir major publishing centers 


to identify prob ation in textbooks. 


lems of communic 


Ihe editors constituted the only concentrated body of professional 


lysis of problems of communication in text- 
Their judgment was drawn 


People expert in the 
books trom 
trom 


ап; 


the viewpoint of publication. 
as many as forty-two years 01 experience in textbook making. 
Theirs were th 


decisions and plans which have shaped 


Merican textbooks have been mad 
Was available. 
of 


€ offices where 


and where substantiating evidence 
The editors main contact with educators by means 
more than 1200 


testing of 


sales representatives in the field, by preliminary 
materials in as mam iblic schools, by liaison with 
MI . Р 

*ducation associat 


Publishing houses selec ted for 
“onal distr; 


} 1 
І 1 


ions, and, by libr ucational publications. The 


1 
sampie were reputable 


houses of na- 
с. 


athetic with public education 
ackground of the 
approximately three-fourths of 


Present editors. The houses represented 


A.M, in Edu 46, The George Wast gton University; 
195 arge research: C les Edward Bish, 


ton University 
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the dollar volume of sales. Cooperation with the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute was instrumental in securing complete response. 
The depth interview with projective emphasis was the technique em 
ployed. The freedom of the depth interview, often three hours in 
length, which permitted exploration and probing of topic and detail, 
brought to light more problems, analytical details, and illustrative points, 
than a restricted schedule of questions could have accomplished. "The 
unstructured technique, with varied phraseology and order of questions, 
provided a point of departure, yet as problems were uncovered they could 
] tor succeeding 


questions and interviews. Since each editor was a specialist for a dif 


be categorized and interrelated to serve as springboar 


ferent subject-matter field, grade level, or phase of production, the un 
structured interview was the only feasible method to establish rapport 
and to ascertain the common and differentiated problems among them. 
The individualized approach and informal discussion, utilizing work at 
helped to create an atmosphere in which 


hand, as well as past experience, 
largel biective ble lealing itl he 1 gible { stheti 

argely subjective problems, dealing with the intangibdies oi aesthetics 
and attitude, as well as with the sciences of communication and learn 
ing, could be externalized. It must be remembered that the purpose 
of the inquiry was to identify problems, not to ascertain their fre- 
quency. 


Supplementary data were obtained by correspondence from numerous 
L1* 1 ! 1 


distant publishers outside the four centers visited—Boston, New York, 


Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


Understanding of the problems identified was enlarged by consulta- 

1 ; 1 | 

tion with communications researchers, tradebook editors, librarians, and 
textbook authors by participation in onferences, workshops, clinics, 


visualization, educational journal- 


isn itics, graph rts, and editing: and by a search of con 
textually aj ble literature 

The investigator found that problems of symbolic intercourse thro igh 
the media of the printed page to impart knowl from an abundant 
store, to trat ut an idea « concept, or to convey a ment il impression, 
ould be classified and analyzed in three main categories—content, in- 
structional aids ind presentation 

Textbooks those books ont р co prehen ve treatment о! i 
subject, prepar s purpose of providing content and 1n 
struction in 1 of the public school curriculum. The 
treatment and structure of subject matter is iffected by the external 
pressures exerted upon it by curriculum trends, as well as by the high 
calibre of scholarship of the auth« 

Organized and minority g pre ге ive necessita taboos in 


textbook The com- 
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rial, and the у lu 


he scholarly writing combine to 


= Vii 6 
compress the mate: skeletonization. 


Гһеге 


Collaborators wh 


rning-teaching aids in the schools. 


exercises, applications, 


activities, 
and bibliographies have difficulty in constructing material of sufficient 
variety and flexibility for adaptation to 


regional and individual differ- 
ences, 


Graphic illustration and design are presently the cause of consider- 
only because of their added cost in production and 
their technical | | 


ucal айс ulti« 5, 


able concern not 


but also because of their unexplored status 
as an effective and respectal le means of con munication in textbooks, 
The relation of the text and the instructional aid is a problem of 


Erow Ing proportions 


books. 'The problem 


as principles oí visualization are applied to text- 


aids is intensified by social 
content 


ning teaching 
change and by trends in the fusion of 


Tor new curriculum pat- 
terns, 


Problems of content and problems of instructional aids directly affect 
presentation. Treatment of n 


aterial is related to the learning process. | 
Major contributions of past research to the presentation of the text 
have been studies of : е difficulty and diversity of vocabulary; read- 
ability formulas 24564 upon quantitative elements of simplified struc- 
ture and personalization: and child growth and development studies of 
child interests and experiences. 
Vocabulary control has dominated r 


presentation practices, particularly 
àt the elementary level, but gr 


“ Sradation problems have arisen, presum- 
ably as a result of the impact of broadened real and vicarious experience 
Of children. Readabil 


y indexes have not been favored by textbook ed- 


ecause of tl 


Itors exc ept a 


tendency to damage 


*Xpression. Sin ten results in 


a tone offensive 
ests and experiences has been 
research has been largely re- 


Outdated by 


y socia 


Stricted to read 


ng interests 
The development of concepts s a prob of first magnitude in the 
Making or textbooks. 1 Пе selection of specific concepts and the num- 
ber of concepts for each аре-ргад‹ group, the planning for the intensi- 
Cation of the concept by repetition an introduction in multiple con- 
texts, and the interacti t vocabulary burden and concept burden are 
Parts of the , oblem 
aches t ept development possible by the selec- 
1] use of appropriate expository treatment. Each type 
t constitutes stinct problem in craftsmanship. 
I tion S msumed the energies of writer and 
n extent that ¢ vi of graphic expression, that is, 
rod 


impressions, has had little 
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a factor in improving communication. There may be a 


consideration as 
a concept and the depth of penetra- 


relationship between retention of 
tion, which is sharper with affective language. 
Problems of communication in textbooks can 
Those which focus upon content are 
complicated problems of instructional aids and 


individual problems of textbook communica 


hardly be analyzed in 


isolation. intertwined and inter 


locked with similarly 
presentation. Neither can 


related to the learning process or the craft of 


tion be understood or 

minute analysis of component elements. 

Problems vary in degree among educational levels and are slightly 
Verbal and visual concept 


elements. 


writing without a 


differentiated among subject-matter fields. 
have distinct technical problems with common 


development 
textbooks are affected by the mass 


The problems of communication in 
media and contemporary social milieu. 
It appears that there are underlying principles of communication com- 


mon to verbal and visual presentation in all subjects at all educational 


1 to hold for all mass media: analyze 


levels, principles which are believe 
select the appropriate media. 


the audience, crystallize the message, 
In order to effectuate improved communication in textbooks, the in- 


vestigator recommends a liaison office attached to the American Text- 
ported 


book Publishers Institute, an 
by foundation funds under the 
f the Association 


or commission of 
National Education Association to conduct continu- 
to 


independent research center вц 
auspices of a university, or а committee 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment or the 
of communication and readership analysis, 
to writers and editors, and to undertake cre- 
accommodate textbooks to curriculum 


ing research on problems 
offer practical assistance 
ative and coordinated planning to 
change. 


Undoubtedly, the temper ot the times, 
costs, the recency and intensity of prob- 


the state of curriculum flux 


today, production methods and 
. ”“ 
the interviews, and the investigator $ 


lems, the circumstances surrounding t 
degree of familiarity with the problems left their mark upon the in- 
In the subjectivity of the study, however, lies 1t$ 


1 as а founda- 


formation gathered. 
f original research which may be used 


strength as a piece o 


tion for further investigation of specific yroblems. 
g 


